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PREFACE   TO  THE  SECOND   EDITION. 


In  the  fourteen  years  sinee  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  issued 
numerous  improvemente  have  been  made  in  boiler  practice.  Steam 
pressures  have  increased,  but  methods  of  constructiou  and  of  caring 
for  boilers  have  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  fewer  ex- 
plosions relative  to  the  number  of  boilers  in  use.  There  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  coal  burned  per  day  in  the  Western  cities,  but  the  smoke 
nuisance  is  decreasing.  The  increased  fuel  economy  due  to  the 
adoption  of  better  methods  of  burning  coal  has  raised  the  maximum 
boiler  efficiency  obtained  in  the  beet  practice  with  soft  coal  from  76 
per  cent  to  SI  per  cent,  and  the  efficiency  in  average  practice  has 
probably  increased  in  a  greater  ratio.  Boilers  are  now  driven  in 
electric  power  stations  at  double  their  former  rate,  with  higher  fuel 
economy  and  with  decreased  cost  of  labor  and  maintenance.  The 
possible  saving  of  money  by  the  operation  of  boilers  by  modem,  as 
compared  with  old  methods,  is  so  great  that  it  is  now  recognized  that 
the  boiler  plant,  rather  than  the  engine  room,  is  the  place  where 
money  is  made  or  lost,  and  that  it  pays  to  study  and  to  adopt  modem 
methods  in  the  boiler  plant,  to  keep  statistics  of  operation,  and  to  em- 
ploy intelligent  and  high-priced  labor. 

The  several  elements  that  have  contributed  to  the  improvements 
in  modem  practice  and  the  nature  of  the  results  obtained  from  them 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

iMPBOVEMENTa  RfiSUtTS 

Much  larger  boilers Economizing  real  estate  and  coat 

of  setting. 
Very  large  combustion  chambers.     Burning  coal  without  smoke. 

Bapid  driving Economy  in  cost  of  plant. 

Coal-  and  ash-handling  machinery.     Dispensing    with    all    labor    for 

shoveling  and  wheeling  coal. 
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Mechanical  Btokere Feeding  coal  uniformly,  avoiding 

loes  due  to  opening  of  doore. 
Begulating  the  coal  and  air 
supply  so  as  to  maintain  uni- 
form  furnace   conditions. 

Gas  analyeia Check  on  the  air  supply,  enabling 

the  operator  to  adjust  the  air 
supply  to  that  required  for 
maximum  economy. 

Superheaters Insuring  dry  steam  and  improying 

engine  efficiency. 

Draft  gauges Enabling  the   operator  to  know 

at  all  times  the  difference  in 
draft  pressure  between  the  aeh 
pit  and  the  furnace  and  between 
the  furnace  and  the  fine,  and 
to  equalize  the  draft  in  the 
several  boilers  of  a  plant. 

Electric  pyrometers For  finding  temperatures  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  gas  pas- 
sages, to  discover  if  the  baffling 
is  in  good  order. 

Purchase  of  coal  under  specifica-  Enabling  the  purchaser  to  obtain 
tions,  analyses  and  calorimeter  coal  of  known  quality  for  a 
tests   of   coal stated  price. 

Treatment  of  feed-water. Diminishing  the  danger  and  the 

loss  of  economy  due  to  scale,  the 
.  cost  of  removal  of  scale,  the 
time  boilers  are  out  of  service 
for  cleaning  and  for  repairs, 
the  cost  of  renewal  of  tubes  and 
other  repairs. 

Better  construction  and  higher  Diminishing  danger  of  explosion, 
factors  of  safety. 

Recording  and  plotting  of  boiler  Knowledge  of  performance  under 
performance.  different   conditions  of  opera- 

tion. 

Bonus  and  premium  systems  of  Securing  maximum  efficiency  of 
payment  of  wages.  labor. 
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In  the  present  edition  all  of  these  several  improvements  are  die- 
cnesed  at  length.  Numerous  records  of  recent  tests  of  difFerent  kinds 
of  boilers  are  given,  showing  the  efficiency  that  may  be  obtained  with 
different  coals  under  difFerent  conditions  of  operation. 

The  author's  formula,  given  in  Chapter  IX,  showing  the  relation 
that  exists  behveen  boiler  efficiency,  the  rate  of  driving,  the  air 
supply,  and  other  Variables  that  have  a  relation  to  efficiency,  has  been 
developed  so  as  to  show  the  effect  of  imperfect  combustion  and  of 
moisture  in  coal,  and  a  new  straight  line  formula  for  efficiency,  as- 
suming complete  combustion,  and  plotted  diagrams  made  from  it 
has  been  devised,  enabling  the  user  to  predict  the  maximum  economy 
that  can  be  obtained  with  different  rates  ot  driving  and  different  pro- 
portions of  air  supply.  New  tables  of  analyses  and  heating  values  of 
American  coals  are  given,  and  the  chapters  on  Coal  Fields  of  the  United 
States  and  Heating  Value  of  Coal  have  been  revised. 

Two  new  chapters  have  been  added,  one  on  Boiler  Design  and  Con- 
struction, and  one  on  Boiler  Attachments  and  Boiler  Room  Appliances, 
which  will  make  the  hook  as  a  whole  more  useful  to  students. 

Nkw  York,  July  1,  191S. 


EXTEACT  FROM  THE   PbEFAOE   TO  THE   FntST  EDITION,   1901. 

In  the  year  1875  the  author  made  his  first  evaporative  test  of  a 
steam-boiler.  It  was  the  Pierce  rotating  boiler,  which  was  tested  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  the  following  year.  It  had  certain  peculiar- 
ities of  design  which  were  supposed  by  the  inventor  to  make  it  more 
efficient  than  any  other  boiler  then  on  the  market.  The  testing  of  this 
boiler  and  of  two  others  during  the  same  year  led  the  author  to  study 
seriously  the  problem:  "On  what  conditions  does  the  fuel  economy  of 
a  steam-boiler  depend?"  For  three  years,  1883-5,  he  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  and  it  was  part  of  his  work  to  make 
evaporative  tests  of  the  boilers  made  by  that  company,  and  of  other 
kinds  of  boilers  for  comparison,  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
and  with  all  kinds  of  coal.  In  connection  with  his  office  practice  from 
1890  to  the  present  time,  he  has  had  occasion  to  make  nearly  a.  hun- 
dred boiler-tests,  with  different  boilers,  fuels,  and  furnaces.  Besides 
having  this  practical  experience,  together  with  the  habit  of  studying 
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critically  the  result  of  each  test  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  concluBione 
from  it,  the  author  has  been  a  constant  student  of  the  literature  of  the 
subjects  of  boiler-testing  and  fuel  economy  which  from  time  to  time 
appears  in  the  transactions  of  engineering  societies,  in  the  technical 
press,  in  trade  catalogues,  and  in  books.  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
compare  theory  with  practice. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  the  subjects  of  boilers,  furnaces, 
and  fuels,  but  in  none  of  them  does  it  seem  that  the  problem  of  steam- 
boiler  economy  has  been  treated  with  the  thoroughness  which  its  im- 
portance deserves.  Most  of  the  treatises  on  boilers  devote  the  greater 
part  of  their  space  to  details  of  construction,  and  only  a  small  space 
to  the  subject  of  fuel  economy.  There  appears,  to  be  a  demand  for 
a  new  book  which  shall  treat  solely  of  steam-boiler  economy  and  of 
subjects  related  thereto.    To  supply  such  a  demand  this  book  is  offered. 
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STEAM-BOILER  ECONOMY. 


PRINCIPLES    AND   DEFINITIONS. 

A  StMrn-boiler  is  a  vessel  in  which,  by  the  agency  of  heat  derived 
from  the  combuetion  of  fuel,  water  ie  converted  into  steam. 

The  study  of  the  operation  of  a  Gteam-boiler  includes  the  consid- 
eration of  the  following  subjecto: 

1.  The  fuel,  its  kind,  quality,  and  chemical  composition. 

2.  The  air  supplied  to  the  fuel  to  effect  its  combustion  or  rapid 
oxidation,  also  the  moisture  in  the  air. 

3.  The  furnace  in  which  the  combustion,  more  or  less  complete, 
takes  place ;  its  construction  and  its  fuel-burning  capacity. 

4.  The  loss  of  unbumed  fuel  through  the  grate-bars  of  the  fur- 
nace, or  in  the  ashes  withdrawn  from  it. 

5.  The  heat  generated  by  the  combustion;  its  quantity;  the  tem- 
perature attained  in  and  beyond  the  furnace;  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
combustion,  or  the  ratio  which  the  quantity  of  heat  actually  generated 
bears  to  that  which  might  be  generated  with  perfect  combustion, 

6.  The  gaseous  products  of  combustion,  and  their  dilution  by  an 
excessive  supply  of  air. 

7.  The  transfer  of  heat  from  the  fire,  and  from  the  hot  gases 
generated  by  the  combustion,  through  the  shell  or  tubes  of  the  boiler 
into  the  water,  and  the  conditions  which  increase  or  diminish  the  rate 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  transfer. 

8.  The  loss  of  heat  due  to  the  escape  of  hot  gases  into  the  flue  or 
chimney. 

9.  The  loss  of  heat  due  to  radiation  from  the  external  surfaces  of 
the  furnace  and  boiler. 

10.  Tlie  properties  of  water  and  steam  at  different  temperatures. 
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11.  The  capacity  of  the  boiler,  or  the  quantity  of  water  it  is 
capahle  of  converting  into  steam  under  certain  given  or  assumed  con- 
ditions. 

12.  The  efficiency  of  the  boiler,  or  the  ratio  of  the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  boiler  to  the  heat  which  would  be  generated  by  the  complete 
combustion  of  so  mu^h  of  the  fuel  as  is  actually  burned. 

13.  The  efficiency  of  the  boiler  and  furnace  combined,  or  the  ratio 
of  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  boiler  to  the  beat  which  would  be  gener- 
ated by  complete  combustion  of  all  the  fuel  used,  including  that  lost 
through  the  grates  and  withdrawn  in  the  ashes. 

The  consideration  of  each  one  of  the  several  items  specified  above 
is  necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  operation  and  the 
fuel  economy  of  a  steam-boiler,  and  each  will  be  discussed  at  length 
in  succeeding  chapters  of  this  book. 

The  general  subject  of  steam-boiler  economy,  however,  includes 
other  subjects  than  those  relating  to  fuel  economy,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  boiler  in  its  relation  to  strength,  durability,  repairs, 
facility  of  cleaning,  space  occupied,  first  cost,  cost  of  labor  for  its 
operation,  etc.    These  will  also  be  treated  of  in  their  proper  place. 

Heat  is  a  form  of  energy  in  bodies,  supposed  to  consist  of  molec- 
ular vibration.  Its  nature,  like  that  of  gravity  and  electricity,  is  not 
clearly  understood,  but  its  effects  may  be  perceived  and  measured. 
Its  intensity  in  any  body  may  be  measured  in  degrees  of  temperature 
by  a  thermometer  or  pyrometer.  Its  quantity  may  be  measured  in 
beat-units.  When  two  bodies,  one  hotter  or  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  other,  are  placed  in  contact,  there  is  a  flow  of  heat  from  the 
hotter  into  the  cooler  body,  tending  to  equalize  their  temperature,  and 
the  quantity  of  heat  thus  transferred  may  be  measured  or  estimated  if 
the  nature  or  composition,  the  weight,  and  the  temperature  of  the  two 
bodies  are  known.  One  or  both  the  bodies  may  experience  a  change 
of  state  by  reason  of  the  transfer  of  heat.  Thus  if  a  piece  of  ice  be 
plunged  into  a  vessel  containing  steam,  the  flow  of  heat  from  the 
steam  will  condense  it  into  water,  and  the  flow  of  heat  into  the  ice 
will  cause  the  latter  to  melt  and  be  changed  also  into  water. 

Temperature,  or  intensity  of  heat,  is  measured  in  degrees,  by  a 
thermometer  or  pyrometer.  Certain  fixed  or  standard  temperatures 
are  identified  by  certain  phenomena  of  the  change  of  state  of  certain 
bodies.  The  two  most  commonly  used  standard  temperatures  are :  (1) 
that  of  melting  ice,  zero  on  the  Centigrade  thermometric  scale  or  32" 
on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  and  (2)  that  of  the  boiling-point  of  pure 
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water  at  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure  of  14.7  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
viz.,  100°  on  the  Centigrade  scale  or  212°  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 
The  Fahrenheit  scale  is  moat  commonly  used  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  If  the  range  of  temperature  between  the  freezing  and 
the  boiling-points  of  water  be  divided  into  180  equal  parts,  we  obtain 
the  scale  of  degrees  of  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  which  scale  may 
be  extended  indefinitely  downwards  and  upwards  to  measure  the  low- 
est and  the  highest  temperatures  found  in  the  arts.  For  scientific 
measurements  of  great  accuracy  and  through  a  wide  range  degrees 
of  temperature  may  be  measured  by  the  air-thermometer,  in  which 
the  recorded  degree  of  temperature  is  proportional  to  the  product  of 
the  pressure  and  volume  of  a  given  weight  of  air.*  For  all  ordinary 
purposes  the  mercury  thermometer  is  available  between  the  range  of 
—  40°  and  600°  F.,  and  mercury  thermometers  with  compressed 
nitrogen  in  the  tube  above  the  mercury  may  be  used  for  temperatures 
as  high  as  900°  or  1000°  F.  For  higher  temperatures,  up  to  3000° 
F.,  the  TJehling  and  Steinbart  air  pyrometer,  the  Chatelier  and  the 
Bristol  electric  pyrometers,  and  the  F^ry  radiation  pyrometei  are 
available.  For  obtaining  the  temperature  of  chimney-gases,  from 
300°  to  1800°,  metallic  pjnrometers  may  be  used,  but  their  indications 
are  apt  to  be  inaccurate. 

The  temperatures  commonly  observed  in  steam-boiler  practice  are, 
on  the  Fahrenheit  scale : 

1.  The  temperature  of  the  feed-water,  from  33°  to  300°  and 
upwards. 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  steam,  from  212°  to  400°  {correspond- 
ing to  saturated  steam  of  250  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  absolute  pressure)  and 
npwards  (500°  or  over  for  highly  superheated  steam). 

3.  The  temperature  in  the  furnace,  from  1000°  to  3000°  or  up- 
wards. 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  escaping  flue-gases,  from  300°  to  1200° 
and  upwards. 

5.  Temperatures  of  the  gases  of  combustion,  taken  at  points  in 
the  gas-passages  through  the  boiler  intermediate  between  the  furnace 
and  the  flue. 

A  Hcat-imit,  or  British  Thermal  Unit  (B.T.U.),  is  the  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  pure  water 

•  Consnlt  Rankine,  Steam-engine,  p.  226;  Kent's  Mech.  Engre.  Pocket-book, 
8th  edUion,  p.  630;  Tnns.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  tI.  p.  282. 
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one  degree  Fahrenlieit,  or,  more  accnrately,  1/180  of  the  heat  required 
to  raise  it  from  32°  to  212°  F. 

The  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water  1°  F.  varies  very  slightly  with  the  temperature,  being 
nearly  constant  below  100"  F.  and  increasing  at  higher  temperatures, 
ao  that  to  raise  its  temperature  from  32°  to  100°  requires  67.97 
instead  of  68  B.T.tT.,  and  from  100°  to  300°,  201.6  instead  of  200 
B.T.U. 

The  Unit  of  Evaporatioii  (U.E.)  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  convert  one  pound  of  water  at  212°  into  steam  of  the  same  tem- 
perature.    It  is  equivalent  to  970.4  B.T.TT. 

Latent  Heat  is  the  quantity  of  heat  which  apparently  disappears 
(or  becomes  latent  or  hidden,  and  therefore  not  measurable  by  a 
thermometer)  when  a  body  changes  its  state  from  solid  to  liquid 
or  from  liquid  to  gaseous,  while  the  temperature  remains  constant. 
Thus  when  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°  is  converted  into  wat«r  at  the  same 
temperature,  144  B.T.TJ.  becomes  latent,  and  when  a  pound  of  water 
at  212°  is  converted  into  steam  at  212°,  970.4  B.T.U.  (or  one  TJ.E.) 
becomes  latent. 

When  a  body  changes  its  state  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid 
form,  or  from  the  liquid  to  the  eolid  form,  the  heat  which  was  latent 
is  given  off  and  becomes  sensible  heat.  Thus  a  pound  of  steam  at 
212°  in  condensing  to  water  at  212°  transfers  970.4  B.T.U.  to  sur- 
rounding bodies,  raising  their  temperature,  and  a  pound  of  water  at 
32°  freezing  into  ice  at  the  same  temperature  will  give  off  144  B.T.U. 
to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Speoific  Heat  is  a  figure  representing  the  quantity  of  heat,  ex- 
pressed in  thermal  units,  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  any  given  substance  one  degree;  or  it  is  the  ratio  of  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  weight 
of  the  substance  one  degree  to  the  quantity  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  same  weight  of  water  from  62°  to  63°  F.  The  specific 
heat  of  water  at  62°  F,  being  taken  at  unity,  that  of  all  other  known 
substances,  except  hydrogen,  is  less  than  unity. 

One  of  the  methods  of  determining  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  is 
the  method  by  mixture,  described  as  follows : 

The  body  whose  specific  heat  is  to  be  determined  is  raised  to  a 
known  temperature,  and  is  then  immersed  in  a  mass  of  liquid  of 
which  the  weight,  specific  heat,  and  temperature  are  fcnown.     When 
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both  the  body  and  the  liquid  have  attained  the  same  temperatare,  thiB 
is  carefnlly  ascertained. 

Now  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  by  the  body  iB  the  aame  as  the 
quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  liquid. 

Let  c,  w,  and  t  be  the  specific  heat,  weight,  and  temperature  of  the 
hot  body,  and  c',  w',  and  t'  of  the  liquid.  Let  T  be  the  temperature 
the  mixture  assumes. 

Then,  by  the  definition  of  specific  heat,  cXfX  (t  —  T)  =  heat- 
units  lost  by  the  hot  body,  and  c'Xw'X{T — C)  =  heat-units 
gained  by  the  cold  liquid.  If  there  is  no  heat  lost  by  radiation  or 
conduction,  these  must  be  equal,  and 

c'w'iT  -  f) 
wit-T)    ■ 


cwit  -T)  =  c'w'iT  -  O     or    c  -  - 


The   specific  heats  of   several   different   substances   at   ordinary 
atmospheric  temperatures  are  given  below: 


Copper 0.0961  Aluminum 0.218fi 

Glan 0.1937  Charcoal 0.2410 

Iron,  <Mt 0, 1298  Coal 0.20  to  0.24 

Iron,  wrought 0.1138  Coke 0.203 

Sted,  8oft 0. 1165  Brickwork  &Dd  masonry  about  0.20 

Platinum 0.0324  Wood aboutO.32 

LIQUIDR. 

Water 1.0000  Morcury 0,0333 


Pnmata.  VoIuom. 

St«un,  superheated  * 0.4805  0.346 

Air 0.2375  0,1685 

Osygen 0.2175  0,1551 

Bydn^en 3.4000  2.4122 

Nitrc«eiJ 0.2438  0.1727 

Carbon  monoxide,  CO 0.2479  0.1758 

Carbon  dioxide,  CO, 0.217  0.1710 

Marsb-f^  (methane),  CH, 0,5929  0.4683 

Olrfant  gaa  (ethylene),  CH, 0.40*  0.332 

BIsat-f uniace  gas 0,228 

Gaoee  in  chimneys  o(Bteam-boilerB(Bppro^.).  0.240 

*  These  figures  are  from  Regnautt'  Bexperiments.  More  recent  determinations 
show  that  the  specific  heat  o(  superheated  steam  varies  with  the  pressure  and 
temperature.    See  M.E.  Pocket4>ook,  p.  838. 
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The  Bpecilic  heat  of  a  gaseoiiB  mixture,  ench  eb  that  of  a  chimney- 
gas,  IB  found  by  multiplying  the  percentage  of  each  of  the  constituent 
gases  by  the  specific  heat  of  that  gas  and  dividing  the  sum  of  the 
products  by  100,  Thus  for  a  gas  whose  composition  is  CO,,  12; 
CO,  0.5;  0,  9.5;  N,  78,  we  have 

CO* 12     X0.217  =  2.604 

CO 0,5X0,248  -  0,124 

0 9.5X0.2375-  2.256 

N 78     XO. 2438-19. 016 

100. 0  24.000 

Whence  the  specific  heat  is 

24.0  -^  100  =  0.240. 

The  specific  heats  of  all  subatances  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state 
increase  slowly  as  the  temperature  rises.  Experiments  by  Mallard 
and  Le  Chatelier  indicate  a  continuous  increase  in  the  specific  lieat  of 
COj,  steam,  and  other  gases  with  rise  of  temperature.  The  variation 
is  inappreciable  at  213°  F;,  but  increaseB  rapidly  at  high  temperatures. 
In  the  absence  of  data  of  specific  heats  of  gases  at  high  temperatures, 
the  figurea  given  in  the  above  tables  are  generally  used  in  calculations 
relating  to  gases  of  combustion,  although  their  use  may  lead  to  errors 
of  unknown  magnitude  in  the  results.     (See  page  3i0.) 

The  following  figures,  showing  increase  of  specific  heat  of  metals 
with  rise  of  temperature,  are  sometimes  used  in  pyrometric  calcula- 
tions : 
PUtinum,  22°  to  440°  F.,  0.0332,  inereaaii^  0.000305  for  each  100°  F.  above  440°. 

Copper,  32°  to  212" 0.094 

32"  to  572° 0.1013 

Wrought  iron,  32*  to  212° 0.1138 

82°  to  500° 0.1228 

"  32"  to  1300° 0, 1601 

"  32°  to  1500° 0.1698 

32°  to 2700° 0.1666 

The  Quantity  of  Heat  in  a  body,  in  British  thermal  units,  meas- 
ured above  a  certain  temperature  taken  as  standard,  usually  32°  F., 
is  the  product  of  its  weight,  its  average  specific  heat  between  the 
limits  of  temperature  considered,  and  the  difference  between  its  tem- 
perature and  the  standard  temperature.  Thus  the  quality  of  heat 
above  32°  in  a  piece  of  wrought  iron  weighing  10  lbs.,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  212",  iB  10  X  -1138  X  (212  —  32)  =  204.84  B.T.U. 
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This  statement  is  true,  however,  only  when  the  body  does  not 
cbsDge  il«  state  between  the  standard  temperature  and  the  higher 
temperature.  When  the  body  changes  its  state,  its  latent  heat  must 
be  considered.  Thus  the  heat  above  32°  in  a  pound  of  steam  is  the 
sum  of 

Heat  required  to  raise  its  temperature  rrom  32"  to  212° 180.0  B.T.U. 

Latent  heat  of  evaporation  at  212° 070.4      " 

Total 1IM.4      " 

The  quantity  of  heat  in  a  pound  of  saturated  steam  at  320°  F. 
(75.3  lbs.  gauge  pressure  per  sq.  in.)  is 

Heat  (above  32°)  in  water  at  320° 290.5  B.T.U. 

Latent  heat  of  evaporation  at  320° 893.9     " 

Total 1184.4      " 

When  the  steam  is  superheated,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  for 
superheating  must  be  added.  Thus  if  the  steam  of  75.3  lbs.  gauge 
pressure,  whose  temperature  when  saturated  is  320°,  be  superheated, 
while  its  pressure  remains  constant,  to  420°,  the  increase  of  100°  of 
temperature  will  require,  since  the  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam 
at  that  pressure  and  between  320°  and  420°  is  about  0.536,  an  addition 
of  52.6  B.T.TJ.,  making  the  total  heat  1184.4  +  52.6  =  1237  B.T.U. 
The  properties  of  steam  will  be  discussed  further  in  another  chapter. 

Heat  of  Combnstion. — Eveiy  combustible  chemical  element,  such 
as  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur,  and  every  gaseous  fuel  of  definite 
chemical  composition,  containing  two  or  more  elements,  such  as  car- 
bon monoxide  (CO)  and  methane  (marsh-gas,  CH,),  when  completely 
burned  in  oxygen  or  in  air  generates  a  definite  quantity  "of  heat  per 
pound  of  the  combustible,  which  quantity  may  be  ascertained  with  a 
close  approximation  to  accuracy  by  means  of  an  instrument  known  as 
a  fuel  calorimeter.  The  exact  determination  of  the  heat  of  combus- 
tion, or  calorific  value,  of  any  combustible  requires  a  very  delicate 
apparatus,  a  high  degree  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  an 
allowance  for  certain  unavoidable  errors,  such  as  loss  by  radiation, 
so  that  the  calorific  values  of  different  combustibles  as  reported  by 
different  authorities  show  a  slight  variation.  Thus  the  lieating  value 
of  carbon  is  14,544  B.T.U.  according  to  Favre  and  Silbermann,  and 
14,647  B.T.U.  according  to  Berthelot.  That  of  hydrogen  is  62,033 
B.T.U.  according  to  Favre  and  Silbermann,  and  61,816  B.T.U,  accord- 
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ing  to  ThomBen.  The  round  figures  of  14,600  B.T.U.  for  carbon 
(bumed  to  carbon  dioxide)  and  62,000  B.T.U.  for  hydrogen  (burned 
to  steam  and  the  steam  condensed  to  liquid  water)  are  generallj  used 
in  calculations  relating  to  eteam-boiler  practice. 

The  heating  value  of  any  fuel,  auch  as  coal,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  combustible  and  non-combustible  substances  may  be  directly  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  calorimeter,  or  it  may  be  calculated  from  ita 
ultimate  chemical  analysis  by  Dulong's  formula,  which  is; 


<  [l4,( 


,600C  -1-62,000  /f  --^     -1-40008  h 


in  which  C,  H,  0,  and  S  are  the  percentages  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  sulphur  in  the  coal,  as  determined  by  analysis. 

Combnstion  of  Fnel. — Combustion  may  be  perfect  or  imperfect, 
depending  upon  the  supply  of  air  in  the  furnace  and  upon  other  con- 
ditions which  will  be  diecuseed  later.  When  the  combustion  is  perfect 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  in  the  fuel  is  burned  to  carbon  dioxide,  COj, 
each  pound  generating  14,600  B.T.U.,  and  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen 
is  burned  to  steam,  or  vapor  of  water,  H^O,  each  pound  generating 
62,000  B.T.U.  Part  of  the  heat  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  is 
absorbed  in  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  the  9  lbs.  of  st«a'm  formed 
by  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  hydrogen,  and  another  part  in  super- 
heating, to  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  this  steam,  and  also  the 
steam  that  may  be  derived  from  moisture  in  the  coal  or  in  the  air 
supplied  to  the  furnace. 

When  the  combustion  is  imperfect  part  of  the  carbon  may  be 
burned  only  to  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  generating  only  4450  B.T.TJ. 
per  pound ;  or  part  of  the  carbon  which  has  been  bumed  on  the  grate 
to  COj  may  be  "unbumed,"  being  converted  into  CO  on  passing 
through  a  bed  of  red-hot  coke,  absorbing  carbon  therefrom  by  the 
chemical  reaction  CO,  +  C  =  SCO,  a  cooling  process,  absorbing 
10,150  B.T.U.  per  pound  of  the  C  originally  burned  to  COj.  Also, 
in  imperfect  combustion  some  of  the  hydrogen,  together  with  the 
carbon  with  which  it  is  combined  in  the  coal,  forming  the  "volatile 
matter,"  may  be  only  distilled  from  the  coal  and  not  burned,  or  the 
hydrogen  only  in  this  volatile  matter  may  be  bumed,  leaving  the 
carbon,  in  tlie  form  of  soot  or  smoke,  to  be  carried  off  in  the  gases 
passing  out  of  the  furnace.  All  the  products  of  imperfect  combus- 
tion, the  carbon  monoxide,  the  hydrocarbon  gases  distilled  from  the 
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coal,  and  the  soot  or  smoke,  may  afterwards  be  bumed  if  they  are 
carried  into  a  very  hot  chamber,  where  they  are  thoroughly  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  highly  heated  air. 

Hov  Smoke  may  be  Burned. — This  last  statement  is  contrary  to 
that  made  by  Charles  Wye  Williams  in  his  treatise  "On  the  Combus- 
tion of  Coal  and  the  Prevention  of  Smoke,"  first  printed  about  sixty 
years  ago,  and  copied  ottensively  by  later  writers,  viz.,  that  "When 
smoke  is  once  produced  in  a  furnace  or  flue,  it  is  as  impossible  to 
bum  it  or  convert  it  to  heating  purposes  as  it  would  be  to  convert 
the  smoke  issuing  from  the  flame  of  a  candle  to  the  purposes  of  heat 
or  light."  The  error  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Williams  can  be 
easily  shown  by  a  simple  experiment  which  has  been  made  by  the 
author.  A  short  piece  of  candle  was  placed  inside  of  a  tall,  narrow  tin 
cylinder.  The  deficient  supply  of  air  the  candle  thus  received  caused 
it  to  give  off  a  column  of  black  smoke.  This  was  caused  to  pass  into 
the  central-draft  tube  of  a  "Rochester"  kerosene  lamp,  and  as  it  passed 
up  into  the  flame  of  the  lamp  it  was  completely  burned,  not  a  trace 
of  smoke  being  visible  in  the  lamp-chimney.  The  experiment  was  also 
made  with  a  still  larger  column  of  smoke,  produced  bv  burning  paper 
under  the  lamp,  with  the  same  result. 

Flame  is  a  mass  of  intensely  heated  combustible  gas.  It  is  not 
necessarily  gaa  in  a  state  of  combustion,  for  combustion  cannot  take 
place  without  access  of  air,  and  flame  may  exist,  as  in  passing  through 
a  furnace  or  flue,  where  there  is  no  supply  of  air  to  bum  the  gas.  If 
the  flame  in  passing  through  a  tube  becomes  cooled  below  a  bright  red 
heat,  the  gas  will  not  burn  when  it  escapes  and  comes  in  contact  with 
cool  air,  but  will  be  chilled  and  pass  off  as  unbumed  gas  and  smoke. 

The  flame  of  pure  hydrogen  gas  is  almost  invisible,  but  visibility 
and  color  may  be  given  to  it  by  the  presence  of  other  substances; 
thds  carbon  will  make  it  white,  copper  green,  cyanogen  purple,  and 
sodium  yellow. 

The  white  color  of  the  flame  of  hydrocarbon  gas,  such  as  that  from 
a  candle  or  that  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  is  due  to  intensely  heated  particles 
of  carbon.  If  the  flame  is  caused  to  impinge  on  a  cold  surface,  some 
of  these  particles  will  be  deposited  as  soot. 

Yidble  flame  is  evidence  of  imperfect  combustion  or  non-combus- 
tion. The  product  of  the  perfect  combustion  of  carbon  is  invisible 
carbon  dioside  gas,  and  that  of  hydrogen  is  invisible  vapor  of  water. 

Take  a  lighted  central-draft  kerosene  lamp  and  adjust  the  wick  to 
such  a  point  that  the  lamp  gives  a  rather  short  and  clear  white  light 
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without  a  trace  of  Bmoke.  Now,  without  altering  the  adjustment  of 
the  wick,  gradually  obstruct  the  opeoiDg  at  the  bottom  of  the  central- 
draft-tube  and  observe  the  result.  The  flame  grows  longer  and  its 
whiteness  changes  to  yellow  and  then  to  red.  It  begins  to  smoke,  and 
finally  when  the  supply  of  air  is  nearly  shut  ofif  the  flame  has  risen  to 
nearly  the  top  of  the  chimney  and  a  dense  column  of  black  smoke  and 
soot  is  given  off.  We  learn  from  this  experiment  that  with  the  same 
consumption  of  fuel,  i.e.,  the  oil  supplied  by  the  wick,  the  flame  may 
be  short  and'  intensely  hot,  or  very  long,  of  a  low  temperature,  smoky 
and  sooty.  While  the  flame  is  lengthening  and  before  it  becomes 
smoky  the  combustion  may  be  complete,  but  it  is  not  effected  in  as 
short  a  space  as  it  was  with  the  original  supply  of  air.  For  a  given 
supply  of  fuel  a  short  flame  means  rapid  and  complete  combustion,  a 
longer  flame  delayed  combustion,  and  a  very  long  flame  imperfect 
combustion.  If  midway  in  the  flame  of  medium  length  a  cool  surface 
be  interposed,  the  temperature  of  the  flame  will  be  lowered,  the  com- 
bustion will  be  rendered  imperfect,  and  smoke  and  soot  will  be 
produced. 

The  principles  learned  from  these  simple  experiments  with  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  are  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  action  of  steam-boiler  furnaces. 

A  Truufer  of  Heat  from  the  burning  fuel  and  from  the  hot  gases 
produced  by  its  combustion  into  the  water  contained  in  a  steam-boiler 
takes  place  through  the  metal  plates  and  tubes  of  the  boiler  in  two 
ways:  (!)  by  radiation  directly  from  the  fire  and  from  the  hot  par- 
ticles of  carbon  in  the  flame,  and  (2)  by  contact  of  the  hot  gases  with 
the  metal  of  the  boiler.  The  laws  of  these  two  methods  of  transfer  are 
as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  and  there  is  a  great  lack  of  accurate 
scientific  data  concerning  them.  The  experimental  determination  of 
these  data  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  variable  conditions  attending  the  experiments.  Such  conditions  are : 
the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  direct  radiation ;  the  temperature  of 
the  radiating  surfaces,  the  resistance  to  radiation  of  metal  plates 
in  different  conditions,  more  or  less  coated  with  scale  and  soot;  the 
manner  in  wTiich  the  heated  gases  impinge  upon  the  shell  and  tubes; 
the  triple  resistance  to  transfer  of  heat  from  the  gases  to  the  water, 
viz.,  the  resistances  of  the  external  and  internal  surfaces  of  the  metal, 
varying  with  their  condition,  and  the  resistance  of  the  metal  between 
these  surfaces,  varying  with  the  nature  o£  the  metal  and  its  thickness ; 
the  influence  which  the  temperature  of  the  gases  on  one  side  of  the 
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plate  and  tubee,  steadily  decreasing  as  they  pass  from  the  furnace  to 
the  flue,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  on  the  other,  senBibly  con- 
stant, have  upon  the  rate  of  transfer  of  heat  through  the  metal  and  its 
exterior  and  interior  surfaces.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  lack 
of  accurate  knowledge  concerning  the  influence  of  these  several  yari- 
ables  on  the  transfer  of  heat  in  steam-boilers,  enough  is  known  to 
enable  us  to  deduce  some  broad  general  laws,  and  to  express  some  of 
them  in  empirical  formulffi,  so  that  boilers  may  intelligently  be 
designed  to  fill  given  requirements,  and  so  that  the  probable  perform- 
ance of  any  boiler  and  furnace  may  be  predicted  from  a  study  of  ita 
design  and  dimensions,  when  the  character  of  the  fuel  is  knowp, 
within  limits  of  error  sufficiently  narrow  for  practical  purposes. 

The  Capacity  of  a  Boilei  is  its  capacity  for  producing  steam.  It 
may  be  expressed  in  the  number  of  heat-units  absorbed  by  the  boiler 
in  a  given  time,  such  as  one  second,  or  in  the  number  of  pounds  of 
water  converted  into  steam  in  an  hour. 

"Equivalent"  Evaporation. — Since  the  latter  number  will  depend 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  feed-water  and  upon  the  pressure  or 
temperature  of  the  steam,  it  is  customary  to  express  the  capacity  in 
terms  of  what  ia  called  "equivalent  evaporation,"  that  is,  reducing  the 
number  of  pounds  of  steam  actually  generated  at  a  given  or  observed 
pressure  from  feed-wat«r  of  an  observed  temperature,  into  the  equiva- 
lent evaporation  per  hoar  from  feed-water  of  212°  into  steaQi  at  the 
same  temperature,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  "equivalent 
evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212°." 

The  evaporation  of  a  pound  of  water  from  and  at  312°  being  the 
"unit  of  evaporation"  (U.E.),  equal  to  970.4  B.T.TJ,,  the  capacity  of 
a  boiler  may  be  stated  as  so  many  U,  E,  per  hour. 

Boiler  Hone-power.— Another  convenient  method  of  expressing 
the  capacity  of  a  boiler  is  in  terms  of  "Boiler  Horse-power,"  a  boiler 
horse-power  being  equal,  according  to  a  commonly  accepted  conven- 
tion, to  34^  U.E.  per  hour,  or  34j  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  from  and 
at  218°  per  hour.  This  latter  is  the  usual  method  of  expressing  the 
capacity  of  stationary  boilers  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  used  for 
marine  or  locomotive  boilers. 

A  boiler  rated  at  100  H.F.  would  therefore  be  rated  also  at  a 
capacity  of  3450  lbs.  of  water  from  and  at  212°  per  hour,  or  at 
3,34T,880  B.T.U.  per  hour,  or  930  B.T.U.  per  second.  The  B.T.U. 
rating  is  not  used  in  practice,  as  it  is  not  so  convemant  as  the  other 
:methodB  of  rating. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  "rating"  of  a  boiler  as  100  H.P.  may 
be  very  difFerent  from  the  actual  capacity  it  may  show  under  a  given 
Bet  of  conditionH.  The  "rating"  is  supposed  to  be  its  average  capacity 
under  easy  conditions  of  driving,  with  fairly  good  fuel,  and  with 
ordinary  draft.  Two  boilers  exactly  alike  in  all  respects  may  both  be 
rated  at  100  H.P.,  and  one  of  them  with  excellent  fuel  and  forced 
draft  may  be  actually  developing  300  H.P.,  while  t!ie  other,  with  poor 
fuel  or  insufficient  draft  or  both,  may  not  be  capable  of  developing 
over  75  H.P. 

The  Efficiency  of  a  Boiler  may  mean :  1.  The  ratio  of  the  heat 
absorbed  by  it  to  the  heat  actually  generated  in  the  furnace;  8.  The 
ratio  of  the  heat  absorbed  by  it  to  the  heating  value  of  the  combustible 
actually  burned  (whether  thoroughly  or  not) ;  3.  The  ratio  of  the 
heat  absorbed  by  it  to  the  heating  value  of  the  fuel  supplied  to  the 
furnace,  whether  all  the  fuel  is  burned  or  not  (some  of  the  fuel  may 
fall  through  the  grates  or  be  withdrawn  with  the  ashes,  and  not  be 
burned).  The  first  of  these  efficiencies  is  not  used  in  practice,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  no  convenient  way  of  estimating  the  amount  of 
heat  actually  generated  in  the  furnace,  or  of  determining  what  portion 
of  the  fuel  is  imperfectly  burned.  The  second  and  third  are  com- 
monly used  and  are  thus  defined : 

_  .  f  >,  ■!  Heat  absorbed  per  lb.  combustible  burned 

Heating  value  of  1  lb.  combustible 
EfBciency  of  boiler,  i    _  Heat  absorbed  per  lb.  coal  fired 
furnace,  and  grate  /  Heating  value  of  1  lb.  coal 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "combustible"  in  the  above  definitions 
is  that  portion  of  the  total  fuel  supplied  to  the  furnace  which  remains 
after  deducting  its  moisture  (determined  by  a  test  of  a  sample)  and 
the  total  amount  of  ash  and  refuse  (including  unburned  coal)  with- 
drawn from  the  furnace,  through  the  grates  or  otherwise.  In  other 
words  it  is  the  sum  of  the  fixed  carbon  and  the  volatile  combustible 
matter,  or  the  "coal  dry  and  free  from  ash." 

The  Operation  of  a  Steam-boiler. — The  several  events  that  take 
place  in  the  operation  of  an  ordinary  steam-boiler  may  be  briefly 
described  as  fqllows :  Consider  that  the  furnace  is  already  heated,  a 
hot  fire  of  partially  burned  eoal  or  coke  lying  on  the  grate,  and  that 
the  boiler  is  delivering  ateam  as  usual.  A  few  shovelfuls  of  fresh  coal 
are  evenly  spread  over  the  bed  of  hot  coal,  to  replenish  the  fire.  The 
first  thing  that  then  takes  place  is  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
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contained  in  the  fresh  coal.  This  absorbs  heat  from  the  fire,  cooling 
it  for  a  short  time.  If  the  fresh  coal  is  of  small  size,  it  partly  fills 
the  interstices  between  the  pieces  of  hot  coal,  and  thereby  checks  the 
draft  and  diminishes  the  supply  of  air  which  enters  through  the  grate. 
The  formation  of  the  steam  by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  in 
the  fuel,  together  with  the  reduction  of  the  air-supply,  may  cause 
two  chemical  actions  to  take  place  which  are  in  the  nature  of  "decom- 
position" or  the  reverse  of  combustion  or  rapid  oxidation,  both  of 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  most  economical  operation  of  the  boiler. 
The  first  is  the  decomposition  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  hot  coal  lying 
next  to  the  grate  bars,  ioto  carbon  monoxide,  by  the  reaction  COj  -j-  0 
^  2C0,  which  takes  place  when  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  a 
bed  of  very  hot  coal  or  coke,  the  supply  of  air  being  deficient.  The 
second  is  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  steam  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the  coal,  by  the  reaction  H,0  -|-  C 
^  2H  -|-  CO,  which  takes  place  when  steam  is  brought  in  contact  with 
very  hot  carbon.  Both  of  these  reactions  or  decompositions  are  cool- 
ing processes,  absorbing  heat  from  the  fire,  and  they  therefore  dimin- 
ish the  rate  of  transfer  of  heat  through  the  heating  surface  of  the 
boiler.  Moreover,  they  both  rob  the  bed  of  fuel  of  some  of  its  carbon, 
converting  it  into  combustible  gases  which  may  escape  unbnmed,  thus 
causing  a  loss  of  heat.  Fortunately  the  length  of  time  during  which 
these  reactions,  unfavorable  to  ecoDomy,  take  place  is  not  long  when 
the  firing  is  done  carefully,  and  the  fresh  coal  is  fired  only  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time. 

After  the  moisture  is  driven  off  from  the  coal  the  volatile  matter 
begins  to  be  distilled,  ai^d  this  continues  until  the  fresh  coal  has 
attained  a  red  heat.  When  the  amount  of  this  volatile  matter  is  small, 
when  the  air-supply  is  sufficient,  and  when  the  furnace  is  at  a  high 
temperature,  it  may  all  be  completely  burned  before  it  passes  out  of 
the  furnace ;  hut  if  it  is  distilled  in  large  volume  and  is  not  brought 
into  intimate  mixture  with  air  at  a  temperature  high  enough  to  main- 
tain ignition,  more  or  less  of  it  will  escape  unburned. 

After  the  volatile  matter  has  been  driven  off,  the  combuetion  of 
the  remainder  of  the  coal  or  coke  is  completed.  If  the  relation  of  the 
thickness  of  the  bed  of  coal  on  the  grate  to  the  force  of  the  draft  is 
ench  that  only  so  much  air  passes  through  the  grate  as  will  cause  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  carbon  to  CO,,  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  will  be  very  high,  a  most  favorable  condition  for  economy  of 
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the  boiler.  If  the  force  of  the  draft  be  excessive,  in  relation  to  the 
resistance  of  the  grate  and  the  fnel  upon  it  to  the  passage  of  air,  or  if 
the  bed  of  coal  be  too  thin,  an  excessive  supply  of  air  will  pass  into 
the  furnace,  loweriog  its  temperature  and  making  conditions  unfavor- 
able to  economy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thickness  of  the  bed  of 
coal  ifl  too  great  in  its  relation  to  the  force  of  the  draft,  or  the  draft 
is  insufScient,  the  air  supply  to  the  furnace  will  not  be  enough  to 
secure  complete  combustion,  part  of  the  carbon  will  be  burned  only  to 
CO,  and  the  furnace  temperature  will  be  low.  In  this  case  there  is 
thus  a  twofold  loss  of  economy ;  first,  that  due  to  direct  loss  of  heat- 
nnits  by  imperfect  combustion ;  and  second,  that  due  to  low  furnace 
temperature,  which  lessens  the  rate  of  transfer  of  heat  into  the  boiler. 

While  the  coal  is  being  burned  &b  above  described  it  generates  a 
quantity  of  heat,  more  or  less  according  to  the  degree  of  completeness 
of  combustion,  at  a  rate  varying  from  one  instant  to  another  as  the 
conditions  vary,  the  coal  giving  off  moisture  at  one  period,  distilling 
its  volatile  matter  at  another,  and  having  its  carbon  burned  more  or 
less  perfectly  at  another.  The  temperature  of  the  furnace  also  varies 
as  these  conditions  vary,  and  with  it  the  rate  of  transfer  of  heat  into 
the  boiler  both  by  radiation  and  by  conduction. 

A  portion  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  furnace  being  radiated 
directly  from  it  into  the  boiler,  and  a  very  small  portion  escaping 
by  radiation  through  the  walls  of  the  furnace  (if  it  la  not  enclosed 
in  tlie  boiler  itself,  as  in  internally  fired  boilers),  the  remainder 
of  the  heat  passes  out  of  the  furnace  in  the  heated  gases  of  combus- 
tion. These  give  up  to  th«  boiler  a  portion  of  their  heat  as  they  pass 
along  the  heating  surfaces,  and  carry  what  remains  into  the  flue  lead- 
ing to  the  economizer  or  to  the  chimney,  as  the  case  may  be.  How 
much  of  this  heat  shall  be  absorbed  by  the  boiler  and  how  much  shall 
pass  into  the  chimney  depends  upon  a  number  of  variable  conditions 
which  will  be  discussed  later. 

Ef&ciency  of  tlie  Heating  Surface. — The  two  principal  sources  of 
loss  of  heat  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  a  steam-boiler  are :  1.  The  loss 
due  to  imperfect  combustion ;  2.  The  loss  of  heat  in  the  chimney-gases. 

If  l/j  represents  the  heat-units  in  1  lb,  of  the  gases  of  combustion 
in  the  furnace,  and  //,  the  heat-units  in  the  same  quantity  of  the  same 
gases  as  they  leave  the  boiler,  the  efBciency  of  the  heating  surface 
is  represented  by  the  equation 

^=Tr-' m 
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If  Ti  represents  the  temperature  of  the  gases  in  the  furnace,  and 
Tf  their  temperature  as  thej  leave  the  boiler,  the  efficiency  is  also 
represented  by  the  equation 

S-^^' (2) 

on  the  asomption  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  gases  is  the  same  at 
each  of  the  two  temperatures.  In  tlieae  equations  H„  H^  T„  and  7", 
are  taken  as  measured  from  the  temperature  of  the  air  supplied  to 
the  furnace. 

From  equation  (8)  we  learn  that  the  efGciency  of  the  heating  sur- 
face may  be  increased  either  by  increasing  T^  or  by  decreasing  T^  or 
by  both.  Therefore  high  efficiency  depends  both  on  high  furnace 
temperature  and  on  low  chimney  temperature.  How  to  increase  the 
furnace  temperature,  and  how,  with  increased  furnace  temperature,  to 
decrease  the  chimney  temperature,  are  the  principal  things  to  be 
learned  in  regard  to  the  fuel  economy  of  steam-boilers. 

The  efficiency  of  the  heating  surface  corresponding  to  different 
temperatures  Ti  and  T,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

r,-  2500'        2000°        1500°        1000° 

Ti-  300°. 88  Se  80  70 

400° 84  80  73.3  60 

SOO" 80  76  86.7  60 


800° 68  flO  46.7  20 

fl00° 64  66  40  10 

1000° 60  60  83.3  0 

The  highest  figure  of  efficiency  in  the  above  table,  88%,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  realize  in  practice  except  under  unusual  conditions,  such  as 
the  supplying  of  the  furnace  with  hot  air  heated  by  the  utilization  of 
some  of  the  heat  of  the  escaping  chimney-gases.  The  lowest  figure, 
0%,  represents  an  impossible  condition,  that  of  no  transfer  of  heat 
from  the  gases  into  the  boiler. 

The  efficiency  commonly  obtained  in  practice  in  the  Western  States 
with  bituminous  coals  burned  in  ordinary  furnaces  is  not  over  60  per 
cent,  and  is  often  less  than  SO  per  cent.  Probably  55  per  cent  is  a  fair 
average.  The  highest  eflScieney  obtainable  under  the  beet  conditions, 
with  mechanical  stokers  and  with  furnaces  adapted  to  bum  the  volatile 
matter  of  the  coal,  is  about  80  per  cent.    The  difference,  35  per  cent 
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-i-  80  per  cent  =  31.3  per  cent,  ie  the  margin  for  saving.  If  onlf 
half  of  this  saving,  or  15.6  per  cent,  can  be  made,  and  this  is 
easily  possible  by  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  burning 
Western  coals,  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  coal  used  for  steam  pur- 
poses, were  these  improvements  generally  adopted,  would  amonnt  to 
many  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  This  is  the  most  important  improve- 
ment that  can  be  made  in  existing  American  boiler  practice. 

The  principles  briefly  outlined  in  this  chapter  form  the  basis  of  the 
theory  of  the  economy  of  fuel  in  steam-boilers.  They  will  all  be 
considered  in  greater  detail,  with  reference  to  experimental  data,  in 
succeeding  chapters. 
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FUEL   AND  COMBUSTION. 

Chemittry  of  Fuel  and  of  Combastion. — The  four  principal  chem- 
ical elements  found  in  fuel  and  in  the  air  used  for  its  combustion  are 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  The  chemical  symbols  and 
the  atomic  weights  of  these  four  elements  are  respectively  C,  13 ;  H,  1 ; 
0,  16;  N",  14.  The  atomic  weights,  or  combining  numbers,  are  the 
relative  proportions  by  weight  in  which  the  elements  always  combine 
with  each  other  to  form  definite  chemical  compounds.  Some  of  these 
compounds  are  the  following: 

Part*  by  Wiitht. 

Water,  H,0 2H  +  laO  -  ISHjO 

Carbon  monoxidB,  CO ISC  -f  160  -  28CO 

Carbon  dioxide,  CO, 12C  +  320  -  44CO, 

Methane.  CH, 120+   4H  -  IfiCH, 

The  names  of  the  last  three  compounds  are  those  used  in  modern 
works  on  chemistry.  Their  older  names  are:  CO,  carbonic  oxide; 
CO2,  carbonic  acid;  CH„  marsh-gas,  or  light  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Air  is  not  a  chemical  compound,  but  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen. 

Water-gas  (pure),  2H  +  ^0,  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  hydrogen 
and  28*  parts  carbon  monoxide. 

Carbon  is  found  in  the  pure  and  solid  state  in  the  diamond,  in 
charcoal,  and  in  graphite.  Combined  with  hydrogen  it  is  found  in 
various  oils,  tars,  and  gases.  Combined  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  it 
Is  found  in  the  whole  range  of  vegetable  products.  It  is  the  principal 
constituent  of  coal  and  of  most  other  fuels,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous. 

Hydrogien  is  a  very  light  combustible  gas,  of  only  about  ^  of 

the  density  of  air.    It  may  be  produced  in  its  pure  gaseous  state  by 

the  electrical  or  chemical  decomposition  of  water.    It  is  also  formed, 

"  mixed  with  carbon  monoxide,  when  steam  is  passed  through  a  body  of 

white-hot  carbon,  the  chemical  reaction  being  thus  expressed : 
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H2O  +  C  =-  2H  4-  CO. 
2  +  16  +  12  =  2  +  28  parta  by  weight. 
18  parts  steam  +  12  parts  carbon  •=  30  parts  water  gas. 

Hydrogen  is  a  constituent  of  most  fuels,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous, 
combined  either  with  carbon  or  with  both  carbon  and  oxygen  in 
variouB  proportions. 

Oz7E^  is  fi  invisible  gas,  16  times  as  heavy  aa  hydrogen.  It  is 
found  in  the  gaseous  state,  mised  with  nitrogen,  in  air.  Combined 
with  i  of  its  weight  of  hydrogen  it  forms  water.  It  is  the  univereal 
supporter  of  combustion,  and  is  the  active  agent  of  corrosion  or  rust- 
ing, forming  oxides  of  the  metals.  It  is  found  combined  with  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  in  wood  and  other  vegetable  products,  forming  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  dry  wood;  and  it  is  found  in  coal  in 
proportions  varying  from  2  per  cent  or  leas  in  anthracite  to  over  25 
per  cent  in  some  lignites. 

Hitn^;en  is  also  an  invisible  gas,  14  times  aa  heavy  as  hydrogen. 
It  has  BO  little  chemical  affinity  for  other  substancea  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  combined  with  them  by  ordinary  chemical  methods.  The 
fixation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  or  causing  it  to  combine  with 
alkalies  to  form  fertilizers,  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the 
chemist.  It  ia  the  diluent  of  oxygen  in  air,  restraining  its  activity, 
and  causing  combustion  and  corrosion  to  be  less  rapid  than  if  they 
were  effected  in  pure  oxygen.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  loae  of 
heat  in  the  operation  of  steam-boilers,  since  it  enters  the  furnace  at 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  escapes  in  the  chimney-gases 
at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  found  in  al!  coals,  usually  to  the  extent 
of  from  0.5  to  8  per  cent  of  their  weight.  TSTien  coal  ia  distilled  this 
nitrc^en  appears  in  the  vapors,  combined  with  hydrogen,  as  ammonia, 
NHj,  and  when  the  coal  is  burned  the  \H,  is  decomposed  and  part 
of  the  N  is  oxidized  to  nitric  acid,  HSOj. 

Solphor  is  found  in  most  coals,  in  amounts  ranging  from  0.5  per 
cent  to  ocasionally  5  per  cent  or  more  in  some  poor  coala.  It  ia 
contained  in  them  usually  as  iron  pyrites  {sulphide  of  iron),  but 
sometimea  as  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  always  an  objectionable  constitu- 
ent of  coal,  since  it  causes  the  formation  of  clinker  by  the  fusion  of  the 
ash.  It  has  a  slight  value  as  fuel  when  in  the  form  of  sulphide  of 
iron,  1  lb.  of  sulphur  in  that  form  having  a  heating  value  about  equal 
to  that  of  Ktb.  of  carbon.  In  the  form  of  sulphata  of  lime  it  has  no 
heating  value. 
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Properties  of  Ail. — Pnre  dry  air  is  composed  of  a'  mixture  of 
.-     20.91  parts  0  and  79.09  parts  N  by  volume, 
or  23.15  parts  0  and  76.85  parts  N  by  weight. 
The  figure  30.91  is  the  average  result  of  several  determinationB  of 
oxygen  in  air,  given  in  Hempel's  Gas  Analysis.     The  parts  by  weight 
are  calculated  from  this  figure,  using  15.963  and  14.012  as  the  relative 
density,  respectively,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  referred  to  hydrogen  as 
1.     (Air  also  contains  about  1  per  cent,  by  volume,  of  argon,  but  it  is 
not  taken  account  of  in  ordinary  gas  analysis,  being  included  with  the 
nitrogen.) 

The  proportions  usually  given  in  text-books  are :  by  volume,  21  0, 
79  N;  and  by  weight,  83  0,  77  N. 

The  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  oxygen  by  weight  is  76,85  -^  23-15 
=  3.320 ;  by  volume,  79.09  ^  20.91  =  3.78S. 

The  proportion  of  air  to  oxygen  by  weight  is  100  -i-  23.15  =  4,320j 
by  volume,  100  -^  30.91  =  4.782. 

Ordinary  atmospheric  air,  outdoors,  contains  about  4  parts  in 
10,000  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  a  quantity  of  vapor  of  water  depending 
upon  the  temperature  and  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  relative  humidity  is  the  percentage  of  moisture  contained  in  the 
air  as  compared  with  the  amount  it  is  capable  of  holding  at  the  same 
temperature;  it  is  determined  by  the  use  of  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb 
thermometer.  The  degree  of  satunition  for  different  readings  of  the 
thermometer  is  given  in  the  following  tables,  condensed  from  the 
Hygrometric  Tables  of  the  TJ.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

BELATIVE  HOMIDin,  PER  CENT. 
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WBIOHTB  IN  POVNIW,  OF  PCBB  I>BT  AIR,  WATKB  TAFOS,  AND  SATURATED  mXTUBES 
OF  AIR  AND  WA1VR  VAPOR  AT  TARtOITB  TKIIPEBATUBES,  AT  ATMOSPHERIC 
PRBBSURE,  29.921  INCHES  or  UEBCnRT  OR  14.69d3  pounds  FEB  SgUABB  INCH. 
ALSO  TBS  ELASTIC  FORCE  OR  PRBSBimB  OF  TBOI  AIB  AND  VAPOR  PRESENT  IN 

(Coprifglit,  1906,  by  H.  M.  Pnract  Murphr) 


.1^: 
S 

1 

III 

hi 

t.d 

it^i 

S^-sS'S 

fc^slSI 

s^d 

O" 

0.086354 

0.0439 

29.877 

0.000077 

0,086226 

0.086303 

0  000898 

12 

0.0S4154 

0.0764 

29.846 

0,00013( 

0,083945 

0.084073 

0,001548 

0.002413 

32 

0.08072 

0.1811 

29  740 

0.00030( 

0,08023t 

0.08053G 

0.003744 

42 

0.079117 

0.2673 

29.654 

0.000435 

0.07841] 

0.078846 

0,005564 

0,008116 

62 

0.07608] 

0.6569 

29.365 

0,00087^ 

0  074667 

0-076541 

0,011709 

72 

0.074M{ 

0.7846 

29.136 

0,001213 

0.07269C 

0.073903 

0,016691 

28.829 

0.001661 

0  07059; 

0,072256 

0  023526 

92 

0.07I94t 

1.501 

28,420 

0,002247 

0,068331 

0  070578 

0.032877 

0.070658 

2.036 

27.886 

0.002991 

0,06585C 

0,068S4S 

0,046646 

0.003062 

0,063086 

0,067047 

122 

0.068227 

3.621 

26.300 

0,005175 

0,0599rt 

0.066145 

0,086286 

0.067073 

4.760 

26.171 

0.00668{ 

0.066426 

0,063114 

0,118648 

23.754 

0.008562 

0,052363 

0,060925 

0,163508 

152 

0.06487S 

7.929 

21,992 

0,010854 

0. 04768* 

0,058540 

0.227609 

0.063834 

10-097 

19.824 

0.01363* 

0.042293 

0,05592fl 

0,322407 

0-062822 

12.749 

17.172 

0,016987 

0,036055 

0,053042 

0,471146 

182 

0  06184S 

15,965 

13,956 

0,02100C 

0.028845 

0,049846 

0.728012 

192 

0.060893 

19.826 

10.095 

0,02574e 

0,020545 

0,046281 

1.25319 

24.442 

fi.479 

0,031354 

0,010982 

0,042336 

2.85507 

212 

O.OfiflOTft 

29.921 

0.000 

0.037922 

0.000000 

0,037922 

Infinite 

Cbemio*!  Rsutim, 


Carbon  to  CO, 

Carbon  to  CO 

Carbon    monoxide 

CO, 

Hydrogen  to  HiO. . . . 
Methane,  CH.  to  CO, 

andH,0 

Sulphur  to  SO,. 
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DKNsrrucB  OF  oases 

N„.. 

Bymbol. 

^ 

Wl.  Dl 

'Lb,    ■ 

ReUcive 
Deuity. 

H-r 

SiB- 

Otvifmi 

0 

N 

H 

CO. 

CO 

Cjf, 

^- 

t .  10521 

0.9701 

0.069234 

1,51968 

0.96709 

0.65297 

0.96744 

0.89820 

2.21295 

1 

1.43003 
1.25523 
0.089582 
1.96633 
1.26133 
0.71649 
1.25178 
1 . 16219 
2.86336 
1.2939 

0.088843 
0.078314 
0.0055S9 
0.122681 
0.078071 
0.044640 
0,078100 
0  73010 
0,178848 
0.080728 

IS. 96 
14  01 
1 

21,96 
13.97 
7  99 
13.97 
12.97 
31.96 
14  41 

Hydrogen 

Carixm  dioxide... 
Carbon  monoxide 

Methane 

Ethylene 

Acetylene 

Sulphur  dioxide-. 

-14 

-22 
-14 
-  8 
-14 
-13 
•  32 

The  first  two  colimms  of  figures  are  from  Herapel's  Gas  Analysis,  credited 
therein  to  Landolt  and  BorcBtein'e  PhysKkaliach-chemische  TobdUn.  The  litre 
weights  are  r^erred  to  BerUn.  The  weights  per  cubic  foot  are  based  on  the 
wei^t  of  air  given  by  Rankine,  0.080728  lb.  per  cu.  ft,  at  32°  F,  and  atmospheria 
pressure,  and  the  figures  in  the  column  of  specific  gravities. 

Heating  Talua  of  Tarioas  Snbitancei. — The  Following  table  gives 
the  heating  values  of  diSerent  pare  fuels,  as  determined  by  burning 
them  in  oxygen  in  a  calorimeter : 

HEAT  or  couBnsnoN  c 


Hydrogen  to  liquid  wnter 

Carbon  (wood  charcoal)  to  carbon 

dioxide,  COj 

Carbon,  diamond  to  COi 

' '       black  diamond  to  CO]. ,  , . 

"       graphite  to  COi 

Carbon  to  carbon  monoxide,  CO  . . 

CO  to  COi,  pet  unit  of  CO 

CO  to  COi  per  unit  of  C -2)  X2403 
Methane  (marsh-gas),  OH.  to  COi 

andH^ 

Ethylene  (ole6&nt  gas),  Cm*  to 

COiandHtO 

Beniole  gas,  C.Ht  to  C0>  and  HiO. 


2,385 
5,607 
13,120 
13,063 
li;858 
11,957 
10,102 


r  to  SOi. . 


61,816 
14,644 
14,647 
14,146 
14,150 
14,222 
4,451 
4,325 
4,293 
10,093 
23,616 
23,613 
21,344 
21,523 
18,184 
17,847 
18,196 
4,060 


Favre  and  Silbermann. 

Thomseii. 

Favre  and  Silbermann. 

Berthelot. 


Favre  and  Silbermann. 


Favre  and  Silbermann. 

ThomseD. 

Favre  and  Silbermann. 


Favre  and  Silbermann. 

Calculated. 

N.  W.  Lord.* 


*  See  Appendix  to  thii  chiipUr.  Hestiug  Vsliie  of  Sulphur  id  Coal.  p.  30. 

The  heating  value  of  methane,  CHt,  if  calculated  according  to  it9  composition 
by  the  formula  80S0C+34,462H,  using  Favre  and  Silbermann's  figures,  is 
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14,675  Centigrade  heat-units,  instead  of  13,063,  the  value  determined  by  a 
calorimeter,  &  difference  of  1612  heat-units.  The  calculated  heating  value  of 
ethylene,  (^Hi,  is  11,849,  and  Chat  of  benzole  gas,  CJI«,  is  10,109  heat-unite, 
differing  respectively  from  the  calorimetric  values  only  9  and  7  heat-units. 

In  calculatione  of  the  heating  value  of  mixed  fuels  the  value  for 
carbon  is  commonly  taken  at  14,600  British  thermal  units,  which  is 
approximately  the  average  of  the  figures  given  by  Favre  and  Silber- 
mann  and  by  Berthelot,  and  that  of  hydrogen  at  63,000,  which  is 
nearly  the  average  of  the  figures  of  Favre  and  Silbermann  and  of 
Thomsen. 

Taking  the  heating  value  of  C  bnraed  to  CO,  at  14,600  B.T.U., 
and  that  of  C  to  CO  at  4450,  the  difference,  10,150  B.T.U.,  is  the  heat 
lost  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  each  pound  of  carbon  burned  to 
CO  inetead  of  CO;.  If  the  CO  formed  by  this  imperfect  combustion 
is  afterwards  burned  to  CO,,  the  lost  heat  is  regained. 

Imperfect  combustion,  burning  C  to  CO,  is  caused  by  a  deficient 
air-supply,  which  is  usually  due  to  a  great  thickness  of  fire-bed  rela- 
tively to  the  force  of  the  draft.  With  a  thick  bed  of  hot  coal  upon 
a  grat«,  the  carbon  in  the  lower  layer,  where  the  air  supply  is  ample, 
is  burned  to  COj,  and  this  gas  passing  through  the  upper  layers, 
where  the  air  is  lacking,  is,  if  the  temperature  is  sufBciently  high, 
converted  more  or  less  into  CO,  as  in  the  operation  of  a  gas-producer. 
Complete  conversion  requires  a  thick  bed  of  fuel  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, above  1500°  F. 

Heat  AbMO-bed  by  Deoompoaition.— By  the  decomposition  of  a 
chemical  compound  as  much  heat  is  absorbed  or  rendered  latent  as 
was  evolved  when  the  compound  was  formed.  If  1  lb.  C.  is  burned  to 
CO,,  generating  14,600  B.T.I7.,  and  the  COj  thus  formed  is  immedi- 
ately reduced  to  CO  by  passing  it  through  a  body  of  glowing  carbon, 
by  the  reaction  CO,  +  C  =  SCO,  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  the 
2  lbs.  C.  had  been  originally  burned  to  2C0,  generating  2  X  4450  = 
8900  B.T.U.  The  3  lbs.  C.  burned  to  CO,  would  generate  2  X  14,600 
=  a9,200  B.T.tr.,  the  difference,  29,200  —  8900  =  20,-300  B.T.a, 
being  absorbed  or  rendered  latent  in  the  2C0,  or  10,150  B.T.U.  for 
each  pound  of  carbon. 

In  like  manner  if  9  lbs,  of  water  (which  might  be  formed  by  burn- 
ing 1  lb.  H  with  the  generation  of  62,000  B.T.U.  and  cooling  the 
resulting  11,0  to  the  atmospheric  temperature)  be  injected  into  a 
large  bed  of  glowing  coal,  it  will  be  decomposed  into  1  lb.  H  and  8 
lbs.  0.     The  decomposition  will  absorb  62,000  B.T.U.,  cooling  the 
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bed  of  coal  this  amount,  and  the  same  quanti^  of  beat  will  again  be 
evolved  if  the  H  is  subaequeiitly  burned  with  a  freah  supply  of  0.  The 
8  lbs.  0  will  enter  into  combination  with  6  lbs.  C,  forming  14  lbs. 
CO  (since  CO  is  composed  of  12  parts  C  to  16  parts  0),  generating 
6X4450  =  26,700  B.T.TJ.,  and  6X10,150  =  60,900  B.T.tJ.  will 
be  latent  in  this  14  lbs.  CO,  to  be  evolved  later  if  it  is  burned 
to  CO,  with  an  additional  supply  of  8  lbs.  0. 

Heatiig  Value  of  Compound  or  Mixed  Fseli. — It  is  enstomary  to 
consider  the  heating  value  of  a  compouua  or  mixed  fuel  as  being  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  heating,  values  of  its  elementary  constituents,  and 
to  calculate  it  by  means  of  Dulong'a  formula,  which  is,  using  approxi- 
mate figures,  in  British  thermal  units, 

Heating  value  -  -Jq[i4.600C  +  62,O0o(h  -  ^)  +  4050sl ; 
or,    Heating  value  =  ~^|  8140C  +  34,40o(h  -  ^)  +  2250sl  , 

in  Centigrade  units,  in  which  C,  H,  0,  and  S  are  respectively  the 
percentages  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur  contained  in  the 
fuel.  The  term  H  —  JO  is  called  the  "available"  or  "disposable" 
hydrogen,  or  that  which  is  not  combined  with  oxygen  in  the  fuel. 

This  formula  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  mixed  gaseous  fuel 
containing  carbon  monoxide,  since,  as  shown  in  the  table  given  above, 
1  lb,  C  in  the  form  of  CO  generates  when  burning  to  COj  only 
.10,093  B.T.TJ.  instead  of  14,544  B.T.TJ.  (Favre  and  Silbermann'a 
values),  the  difference,  4451  B.T.TJ.,  having  already  been  generated 
when  the  CO  was  formed.  The  formula  also  does  not  appear  to  hold 
true  in  the  case  of  some  hydrocarbon  gaseous  fuels,  as  in  the  case  of 
methane,  mentioned  in  the  note  under  the  table,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  does  appear  to  hold  in  the  case  of  ethylene  and  benzole. 

For  all  the  common  varieties  of  coal,  cannel-coal  and  some  lignites 
being  excepted,  it  is  accurate  within  the  limits  of  error  of  chemical 
analyses  and  calorimetric  determinations,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent 
experiments  of  Mahler  and  of  Lord  and  Haas,  which  are  discusaed 
elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

"Available  Heating  Value"  of  Hydrogen. — Some  writers  in  giving 
the  heating  value  of  hydrogen  subtract  from  its  total  calorimetric 
value,  62,000  B.T.TJ.  (found  by  burning  the  gas  in  a  calorimeter  in 
which  the  steam  generated  by  the  combustion  is  condensed  and  cooled 
to  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter),  a  quantity  rep- 
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resenting  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  generated,  viz.,  970.4  B.T.U. 
per  lb.  steam,  or  9  x  970.4  =:  8733.6  B.T.U.  per  lb.  hydrogen,  making 
the  net  beating  value  of  hydrogen  "burned  to  steam  at  213° "62,000 
—  8734  =  53,266  B.T.U.  per  lb.  Others  subtract  also  an  additional 
quantity  representing  the  difference  between  the  heat  in  the  9  lbs.  of 
water  condensed  from  the  steam  at  212°  and  that  in  the  same  water 
when  cooled  down  to  a  given  standard  temperature,  such  as  62°.  This 
difference i8l49.9B.T.U.  porlb.  water, or 9  x  149. 9  =  1349.1  B.T.U. 
per  lb.  hydrogen,  which  subtracted  from  53,266  gives  51,917  B.T.U. 
as  the  available  heating  value  of  1  lb.  hydrogen  burned  with  8  lbs. 
oxygen,  both  gases  being  supplied  at  62",  and  the  product,  9  lbs  H2O, 
escaping  as  steam  at  312°. 

This  use  of  heating  values  of  hydrogen  "  burned  to  steam,"  in 
computations  relating  to  combustion  of  fuel,  is  inconvenient,  since  it 
necessitates  a  statement  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  figures  are 
based;  and  it  is,  moreover,  misleading,  if  not  inaccurate,  since 
hydrogen  in  fuel  is  not  often  burned  in  pure  oxygen,  but  in  air,  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  before  burning  is  not  often  the  assumed 
standard  temperature,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  rarely  dis- 
charged at  212°,  In  steam-boiler  practice  the  chimney-gases  are 
usually  discharged  at  a  temperature  above  300° ;  but  if  economizers 
are  used,  and  the  water  supplied  to  them  is  cold,  the  gases  may  be 
cooled  to  below  212°,  in  which  case  the  steam  in  the  gases  is  con- 
densed and  its  latent  beat  of  evaporation  is  utilized. 

If  there  is  any  need  at  all  of  using  figures  of  the  "available" 
heating  value  of  hydrogen,  or  of  its  heating  value  when  "burned  to 
steam,"  the  fact  that  the  gas  is  burned  in  air  and  not  in  pure  oxygen 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  resulting  figures  will  then  be 
much  lower  than  those  above  given,  and  they  will  vary  with  different 
conditions,  as  shown  below, 

(1)  Suppose  1  lb.  H  to  be  burned  in  just  enough  air  to  supply  8 
lbs,  0,  that  the  H  and  the  air  are  supplied  at  62°,  and  the  products 
of  combustion  escape  at  312°.  We  have: 

Total  heatmg  value  of  1  lb,  H 32.000  B,T.U, 

Heat  lost,  lat«nt  heat  of  9  lbs.  HiO  at  212* ..  -  8734 

9  Uw,  H,0  heated  from  62°  to  SIS" -1349 

Nitrogen  with  8  lt».  O  heated  from  62'  to 

212°-8X3.32X150X0.2438     (specific 

heat) -  971      11,054     " 

Net  available  heating  value 50,946     " 
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(3)  Suppose  that  the  air-supply  is  double  that  required  to  effect 
the  combustion  of  the  H,  other  conditions  being  the  same  as  in  (1). 
The  additional  heat  lost  will  be : 

E3M»8Wr8X4.32=34.56lba.Xia0x0.2375....-       1,231  B.T.U. 

Which  win  reduce  the  net  heating  value  to 4ft,715      " 

(3)  Suppose  that  with  the  double  air-supply  the  products  of  com* 
bustioD  escape  at  562".     The  heat  lost  will  then  be  as  below : 

9  Ibfl.  water  heat«d  from  62"  to  213° 1,34B  B.T.U. 

Latent  heat  of  9  Ibe.  HiO  at  212° 8,734 

Superiieatedfiteani,  aibH.X(562-212}x0.48(Bp.bt.}*  1,512 

Nitrogen,  26.se  X  (562 -62)  X0.2438 3,238 

Excmair,  34.S6X(S62-62)X0.2375 4,104 

Total  loesee 18,936 

Which  subtracted  from  62,000  gives  41,064  B.T.U.  as  the  net  avail- 
able heating  value. 

It  ie  better  in  all  calculations  of  the  heating  value  of  fuel  and  of 
the  results  of  combustion  in  Bteam-boiler  practice,  to  avoid  the  use  of 
this  so-called  "available  heating  value,"  and  to  take  the  heating  value 
of  hydrogen  (or  that  part  of  the  hydrogen  which  is  not  already  com- 
bined with  oxygen  in  the  fuel)  at  62,000  B.T.U.  The  various  heat 
losses,  calculated  as  above,  which  vary  with  the  conditions,  are  then 
not  subtracted  from  the  heating  value  of  the  fuel,  but  are  taken  as 
losses  of  heat  in  the  chimney-gases. 

In  calculations  of  the  relative  commercial  value  of  dliterent  fuels 
containing  hydrogen  or  water,  however,  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
loss  of  heat  due  to  superheated  steam  escaping  in  the  chimney-gases. 

Arailftble  Heating  Value  of  a  Fuel  containing  Hydrogvn. — The 
total  heating  value  of  a  hydrogenous  fuel  being 


14,6000  -1-62,0001 


{--%) 


to  find  the  available  heating  value  for  any  assumed  teiAperature  of  the 
air-snpply  and  of  the  chimney-gaRes,  we  subtract  the  heat  lost  in  the 
superheated  steam  which  escapes  into  the  chimney,  or 

9H  X  [(212°-/)  +  970.4  +  0.48(7;-  212')], 

*  The  specific  heat  of  superiieated  ateam  at  atmospheric  preesure  is  com- 
monly taken  at  0.48.  Knobloch  and  Jakobs'  experiment  (eee  Peabody'a  Steam 
Tables)  give  it  at  0.463  at  312°  F.,  0.462  at  302°  and  390'  F.,  rising  to  0.473 
at  752'  F. 
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in  which  t  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  enpplj  and  7*1  that  of  the 
chimney-gases.  This  calculation  takes  no  account  of  the  nitrogen 
which  is  in  the  air  required  to  bum  the  hydrogen,  nor  of  the  excess 
air-BUppIy,  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  these  being  considered  as  part  of  the 
loss  in  the  dry  chimney-gases,  consisting  of  COj,  CO,  0,  and  X. 

Example. — What  is  the  total  heating  value  and  the  available  heat- 
ing value  of  1  lb.  of  combustible  consisting  of  0.91C+.05H-f-,04O, 
the  air  for  combustioD  being  supplied  at  6S°  and  the  chimney-gases 
escaping  at  562'  ? 

Total  heating  value,  0.91  X14,600-|- .046X62,000 - 16,076  B.T.U. 

Heat  lost  in  aUxm,  9 X. 051 150 +970 +(0.48X350)1 -      580      " 

Difference,  or  available  heating  value 1S,4Q6    ' ' 

The  heat  lost  in  the  steam  is  about  3.5%  of  the  total  heating  value. 

Available  Heating  Value  of  a  Fuel  Containing  Hydrogen  and 
Water. — In  this  case  the  heat  lost  includes,  besides  that  due  to  the 
superheated  steam  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  available  hydro- 
gen, that  is,  the  hydrogen  of  the  dry  fuel  lees  one  eighth  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  dry  fuel,  the  heat  due  to  the  superheated  steam  formed 
from  tiie  water  in  the  fuel,  or 

(9H+  W)  x[21S-  0+91'0-f-0.48(r<-  212)], 

in  which  W  is  the  water  in  1  lb.  of  the  fuel. 

Example. — What  is  the  available  heating  value  of  1  lb.  of  moist 
wood  whose  analysis  is  38C,  5H,  320,  1  ash,  2i  water,  =  lOOj^,  the 
air  being  supplied  at  62°  F.  and  the  chinmey-gas  escaping  at  413°? 

Total  heating  value,  38  x  14,8<»  +  (5  -  4)  x  82,000 -  6168  B.T.n. 

Beat  lost  in  saperheated  eteam  (9  X  .06  +  0.24) 

X  [160  +  970  +  (0.48  X  200)] -    630       " 

Available  heating  value ■•  6329       " 

The  heat  loss  in  the  steam  in  this  case  is  nearly  14%  of  the  total 
heating  value. 

Temperature  of  the  Fire. — Assuming  that  a  pure  fuel,  such  as 
carbon,  is  thoroughly  burned  in  a  furnace,  all  of  the  heat  generated 
will  be  transferred  to  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion,  raising  their 
temperature  above  that  at  which  tlie  fuel  and  the  oxygen  or  air  are 
supplied  to  the  furnace.  Suppose  that  1  lb.  C  is  burned  with  2|  lbs. 
O,  forming  3j  lbs.  CO,,  both  the  C  and  the  0  being  supplied  at  0°  F. 
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The  combuBtion  of  the  1  lb.  C  generates  14,600  B.T.U.,  which  will 
all  be  contained  in  the  3§  lbs.  CO,.  The  specific  heat  of  CO,  is  0.217 ; 
that  ifl,  it  requires  0.217  B.T.U.  to  raise  the  temperature  of  I  lb.  of 
CO,  one  degree  Fahrenheit.  To  raise  2%  lbs.  CO,  one  degree  will  re- 
quire 3|  X  0.217  =  0.7957  B.T.U.,  and  14,600  B.T.tJ.  wiU  thertfore 
raise  its  temperature  14,600  ^  0.7957  =  18,350°  P.  above  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  C  and  the  0  were  supplied.  The  temperatures 
thus  calculated  are  known  as  theoretical  temperatures,  and  are  based 
on  the  assumptions  of  perfect  combustion  and  no  loss  by  radiation. 
The  temperature  of  18,350°  is  far  beyond  any  temperature  known  in 
the  arts,  and  it  is  probable  that  long  before  it  could  be  reached  the 
phenomenon  of  diESociation  would  take  place;  that  is,  the  CO,  would 
be  split  up  into  C  and  0,  and  the  elements  would  lose  their  afiGnity 
for  each  other. 

The  theoretical  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  fire  may  conveni- 
ently  be  calculated  by  the  formula 

_,       ^.        , ,  B.T.U.  generated  by  the  combustion 

Elevation  of  temp.  -  w'-r:    T    /    .    ^,  ..    ■ r — 7. 

■^        Weight  of  gaseous  products  X  their  sp.  heat 

It  is  evident  from  this  formula  that  the  rapidity  of  the  combustion,  or 
the  time  required  to  burn  a  given  weight  of  fuel,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  temperature  that  may  theoretically  be  attained.  In  practice 
the  temperature  of  a  bed  of  coal  in  a  furnace  and  that  of  the  burning 
gases  immediately  above  the  coal  are  reduced  to  some  extent  by  radia- 
tion, and  as  the  quantity  of  heat  radiated  from  a  given  mass  of  fuel  ifl 
a  function  of  the  time  during  which  it  takes  place,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  heat  generated  may  be  lost  by  radiation  when  the  combus- 
tion is  very  slow.  With  ordinary  rates  of  combustion,  however,  say 
10  Ibe.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface  per  hour,  and  fire-brick 
furnaces,  the  percentage  of  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  is  quite  small, 
1%  or  less,  and  the  actual  temperature  that  may  be  attained  will  be 
very  nearly  as  high  with  that  rate  of  combustion  as  with  a  rate  of  20 
or  40  lbs. 

KaximiisL  Theoretical  Temperature  due  to  Bnmii^  Carbon  in  Dry 
Air.— 1  lb.  C  burned  to  CO,  generates  14,600  B.T.U.  The  products 
of  combustion  are  33  lbs.  CO,  +  2?  X  3.33  =  8.863  lbs.  N  =  12.52 
lbs.  gas.  Taking  the  specific  heat  of  00^  at  0.217,  and  that  of  N  at 
0.3438,  we  have  for  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas 

(33  X  0.217  +  8.853  X  0.2438)  ^  12.52  -  0,2359. 
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The  elev&tioD  of  temperature  of  the  fire  above  the  atmospheric  tem- 
perature is  14,600  -^  (12.58  X  0.2359)  =  4942.5". 

If  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  62°  F.,  then  the  temperature  of 
the  fire  is  4943.5  +  62  =  5004.5". 

The  temperatures  found  by  the  above  calculations  can  never  be 
reached  in  practice,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  eSect  complete  com- 
buBtion  without  a  considerable  excess  of  air  above  the  theoretical 
requirement.  The  fact  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  gases  of  com- 
bustion, at  high  temperatures,  is  higher  than  the  figures  given, 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  temperature. 

Taking  the  specific  heat  of  the  gases  at  0.237,  the  figure  commonly 
taken  In  temperature  calculations,  the  calculated  elevation  of  temper- 
ature is  14,000-4-  {12.53  X  0-237)  =  4920"  F. 


TZMPXRATUKS  C 


THE  PIRB,  CABBON  BEINO  filTBHED  PABT  TO  CO  AND 


Air  supply  below  11.52  Ibe,,  percent 

Air  per  lb.  C,  lbs 

Air+C  — gas,  lbs 

C  bum«d  to  COi,  per  cent. ,  .  . 


B.T.U.  geaerateci  in  making  CO,. , . 

B.T.U.  generated  \a  making  CO.  .  . 

Total  heat  generated 

LoBBduetoCO,  B.T.U 

Elevation  of  temperature  of  fire  I 
(taking  specific  beat  of  gases  at  \ 

0.24) 

CO,.... 

Qas  analysis  by  volume  [  CO. .... 


20  89 

0 
79.14 


12.570 
2,030 

4606" 

18.12 
4.63 
77.35 


14,87 
9.91 
75,22 


10-91 
16.41 
72.65 


6.10 
24.42 
09.48 


4,450 
4,4.'>0 
10,150 


TBMFERATURB    OF   THE    I 


I,  CABBON  BITBNED  TO  COi  WITH  EXCESS  OF  AIR. 


Air-8upply  above  11.62  lbs.  percei 

Air  per  lb,  C,  lbs 

Air-^C  — gas,  lbs 

Elevation  of  temperature  of  fire .  . 

1  CO,.. 

Gas  analysia  by  volume  > 


J  N.. 


75 
20.16 
21.16 
2875° 
11.92 

8  94 
79.14 


10.43 
10  43 
79.14 


200 
34.56 
35.56 
1711° 

6,95 
13.91 
79.14 


ICazimiim  Theoretical  Temperatore  due  to  Bomii^  Hydrogen  In 
Dry  Air.— 1  lb.  H  burned  to  H,0  generates  62,000  B.T.U.  The 
products  p(  coDU>u8.tioD  are  9  lbs.  HjO   (superheated  steam)   and 
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8  X  3.32  =  26.56  lbs.  N.  Let  t  =  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
and  T  -\- 1  =  temperature  of  the  products  of  combustion,  0.48  = 
apecific  heat  of  superheated  steam,  and  0.2438  =  specific  beat  of 
nitrogen.     Then 

63,000  =  9[(Zn-i)+970A+0A8{r+t-ZV2)]+26.56X0.Zi38T. 

212  —  (  is  the  B.T.U.  required  to  heat  1  lb.  of  water  from  t  to  212°, 
970.4  is  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  at  312°,  and  Q.iB(T+i—21Z) 
is  the  heat  required  to  heat  1  lb.  of  steam  from  312°  to  T-^-t. 


1 

MM 

J 

WX 

1 

KM 

1 

30« 

5*^ 

MOO 

*«■ 

«»■ 

2IXK 

fe 

MfiO 

im 

Air   Supply. 
Fio.  1. — MAxmcu  Theoreticai.  Tempebaturb  or  the  Fisb  dub  to  Bdbn- 
iNO  Carbon  with  Different  Quantitibs  or  Aia. 

Taking  t  at  62°,  we  have 

62,000  =  9[1044.6  +  0.487]  +  6.4767' 
=  90401.4  +  10.7957. 
Whence  7-4872.5,     and     7+ i  =  4934.5°  P. 


The  maximum  theoretical  temperature  due  to  burning  hydrogen 
in  air  and  that  due  to  burning  carbon  in  air  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

Temperature  of  the  Fire,  the  Fnel  containing  Hydrogen  and 
W8teT.^—T}ie  gaseous,  products  of  combustioa  in  this  case  will  contain 
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Buperheated  Bteatn,  formed  from  the  oombustion  <^  the  hydrogeo  in 
the  coal  and  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture.  The  calcnlatioD  of  the 
temperature  of  the  fire,  assuming  perfect  combustion  and  no  loss  by 
radiation,  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner.  Beduce  the  analysia 
of  the  fuel  in  percentages  of  C,  H,  0,  and  moisture  to  decimal  parte 
of  1  lb. 

Let  H,  =  H  —  iO  =  available  hydr<^n; 
W  ^  moisture  in  the  fuel, 

T  =  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  fire  above  the  atmos- 
pheric temperature; 
t  =  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  say  60°  P. ; 
L  =  latent  heat  of  evaporation  at  212"  =  970.4; 
a  =  heating  value  of  1  lb.  of  carbon  =  14,600 ; 
6  =  heilting  value  of  1  lb.  of  hydrogen  =  62,000 ; 
/  ^  lbs.  of  dry  gas  per  lb.  of  fuel  =  COj  +  N  +  excess  air; 
c  ^  specific  heat  of  the  gas  =  0.33? ; 
911  ^  lbs.  of  steam  formed  by  burning  the  available  H ; 
W  +  9ff  ^  superheated  stearn  in  the  gaaes ; 
0.48  =  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam. 

The  total  beat  developed  by  burning  1  lb.  of  the  fuel  will  be 
aC+bH^  heat  units. 

All  of  this  heat  will  be  utilized  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
gas  and  steam  to  T"  above  the  atmosphere.  The  dry  gas  will  contain 
cfT  heat-units,  and  the  superheated  steam 

( W-\-  9fl)[212  -1+L+  0.48(7*+  i  - 812)]. 

We  have  then 

aC+bIii=0.237/T  +  {W  +  9H)iZli  -t+  i-t-0.48(r+ i -212)] 

=  [O.337/+O,48(H^+9//)]7'+(ir+9fl)(lO80.6-O.6a0. 

Transposing, 

„      aC  +  bffi-iW+9ff){l0eO.Q~0.5%f) 

0.237/+0,48(B'+9fi')  ■     ■     •    •   W 

Substituting  for  a,  b,  and  Hi  their  values,  and  taking  t  =  62', 

_      14.600C  +  62,000(g-  \0)  -  1048.4( ir+  9g) 

0.237/+0.48{ff"+9g)  '  '    '  ^' 
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Taking  C,  S,  0,  and  W  in  percentages,  instead  of  in  decimal  parts, 
the  formula  reduces  to  (a  very  close  approximation) 

T-  ^^^C  +  Z2^ff-3Z70-iiW 

f+vmW+OASH        ^' 

Examples. — 1.  Given  a  coal  whose  analysb,  eicludiug  ash  and 
sulphur,  ie  rSC,  6H,  lOO,  and  10  moisture,  with  dry  gas=20  lbs. 
per  lb.  of  this  combustible,  including  moisture : 

616  X  75  +  88aO  X  A  -  327  X  10  -  44  X  10  _  „ . ,  „» . 
20  +  0.02  X  10  +  -18  X  5 

The  first  of  the  two  formule  gives  3600°  F. 

The  sulphur  in  coal  may  be  neglected  in  calculations  of  tempera- 
ture, since  3  per  cent  of  sulphur  would  not  increase  the  temperature 
one  per  cent,  taking  4000  B.T.ir,  as  the  heating  value  of  sulphur. 
The  error  due  to  neglecting  it  is  leas  than  the  probable  error  of  the  fig- 
ure, 0.337,  for  the  specific  heat  of  furnace-gases  at  high  temperatures. 

8.  Bequired  the  maximum  temperature  attainable  by  burning 
moist  wood  of  the  composition  C,  38 ;  H,  5 ;  0,  32 ;  ash,  1 ;  moisture, 
24;  the  dry  gas  being  15  lbs.  per  lb.  of  wood,  and  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  62°. 

616  X  38  +  8220  X  5  -  387  X  32  -  44  X  2*  _  ,  .„.„ 
16-1-0.03X84-1-0,18X8  ~  ' 

T  +  t  =  1465". 

3.  Since  the  carbon  and  the  available  hydrogen  make  only  39%  of 
the  weight  of  the  wood,  a  much  smaller  air-supply  than  that  required 
to  malte  15  lbs.  of  dry  gas  per  lb.  of  wood  may  be  sufiicient  to  effect 
complete  combustion.  If  we  take  the  dry  gas  at  10  Iba.  instead  of  15, 
the  temperature  T  will  be 

4.  Bequired  the  theoretical  temperature  of  a  fire  of  Pocahontas 
coal  of  the  following  anaylsis :  C,  84.22 ;  H,  4.26 ;  0,  3.48 ;  N,  0.84 ; 
S,  0.59 ;  ash,  5.85 ;  water,  0.?6 ;  the  dry  gas  being  20  lbs.  per  lb.  of 
combustible,  the  heating  value  of  the  S  being  neglected. 
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The  eombnBtible,  C,  H,  0,  and  N,  is  93.80%  of  the  coal; 
/  =  20  X  .928  "  18.56. 
y      616  X  84.22  +  2220  X  4.26  -  327  X  3.48  -  44  X  0.76 

18.56  +  0.02  X  0.76  +  .18  X  4.26  "  ' 

T  +t  =3110  +  62°  =3172°. 

Pare  carbon  burned  with  19  lbs.  air  per  lb.,  making  30  lbs.  of  gae, 
by  the  same  formula  gives  7"  =3080,  7'+ (=3142.  The  semi- 
bituminous  coal  therefore  gives  a  trifle  higher  temperature  than  pure 
carbon. 

Aotual  Temperature  of  the  Fire  nsaally  len  than  the  Theoretical. 
— In  order  to  realize  in  practice  the  temperatures  given  by  the  above 
theoretical  calculations,  it  is  necessary  that  the  air  be  delivered  to  the 
incandescent  fuel  at  a  perfectly  uniform  rate ;  that  the  combustion  of 
the  hydrogen  be  complete ;  that  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  be  com- 
plete, forming  CO,  when  the  air  supply  equals  or  exceeds  11.52  lbs. 
per  lb.  of  carbon  burned,  or,  when  the  air-supply  is  less  than  this,  that 
all  of  its  oxygen  be  used  to  form  either  CO  or  CO, ;  and  that  there  be 
no  loss  by  radiation  from  the  incandescent  fnel  into  the  surrounding 
furnace  or  boiler  walls.  These  conditions  can  be  nearly  obtained  under 
some  circumstances,  such,  for  instance,  aa  with  gaseous  fuel  with  an 
intimate  and  regular  admixture  of  air,  the  combustion  taking  place  in 
a  chamber  with  thick  fire-brick  walls;  with  dust  fuel  burned  under 
similar  conditions;  and  with  a  thick  fire  of  anthracite,  egg  size, 
burned  in  a  fire-brick  chamber  with  a  steady  draft,  after  the  freshly 
fired  uper  layer  of  coal  has  reached  the  temperature  of  the  furnace. 
With  insufficient  air-aupply  the  actual  temperature  is  always  less  than 
the  theoretical,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  the  oxygen  passes  through 
the  fire  without  entering  into  combination  with  carbon.  Generally 
the  air-supply  is  not  regular,  even  with  a  steady  draft  pressure,  for 
the  reason  that  the  freshly  fired  coal  chokes  to  some  degree  the  air- 
passages  through  the  bed,  causing  the  formation  of  some  CO  and 
chilling  the  furnace.  When  the  fire-bed  is  directly  underneath  the 
comparatively  cool  surface  of  the  boiler,  radiation  from  the  bed  re- 
duces the  furnace  temperature. 

The  author  has  obtained  temperatures  exceeding  3000°  F.,  as  meas- 
ured by  a  Uehling  &  Steinbart  recording  pneumatic  pyrometer,  with 
Pittsburg  coal  containing -less  than  2%  of  moisture,  and  having  a  heat- 
ing value  of  15,000  B.T.U.  per  lb.  of  dry  combustible.  The  conditions 
were  a  fire-brick  combustion-chamber  and  frequent  firing  of  small 
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qn&ntitiee  of  «oal  at  a  time.  This  correeponda  nearly  to  the  theoretical 
temperature  due  to  an  air-supply  of  18  Iba.  per  lb.  of  combustible, 
which  is  about  the  figure  found  in  practice  to  give  the  highest 
efBciency  of  Bteam-boiier  performance. 

£xoeuiTe  Carbon  Honozide  produced  by  Heavy  Urines. — A  seriea 
of  experiments  by  J.  C.  Hoadley  (Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  vi.  p.  794), 
in  which  for  three  hours  anthracite  egg  coal  was  fired  on  the  grates  at 
the  rate  of  800  Ibe.  in  each  halt-hour,  when  the  rate  at  which  the  coal 
was  burned  was  only  about  140  lbs.,  thus  steadily  increasing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  bed  of  coal,  showed  the  following  results,  the  gases  being 
analyzed  every  half -hour: 


Half-hour  periodB 

CO  in  gases,  per  cent. . 

CO, '■  ,. 

Lbfl.  air  per  lb.  coal 


0.21 
14. It 
20.8 


The  firing  was  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  of  coal  every  half-hour  until 
11.15  A.U.,  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  Bixth  sample  of  gas  was 
taken.  The  next  lot  of  300  lbs.  coal  was  not  fired  until  12.45  p  m., 
and  DO  more  was  fired  until  after  the  eighth  sample  of  gas  was  taken. 
The  seventh  sample  was  taken  at  13.30,  and  the  eighth  at  1.30,  each 
forty-five  minutes  after  firing  SlOO  lbs.  of  coal.  The  results  show  a 
steady  increase  in  CO  up  to  11.30  a.m.,  as  the  bed  of  coal  became 
thicker,  and  a  reduction  to  a  low  figure  when  the  bed  became  thin. 

These  tests  show  that  it  is  sometimes  possible  for  a  high  percentage 
of  CO  and  a  great  excess  of  air-supply  to  exist  at  the  same  time.  This 
may  be  explained  by  supposiiig  that  the  excess  of  CO  was  generated  at 
one  portion  of  the  grate  surface,  and  that  the  excess  of  air  entered  at 
another — or  else  leaked  into  the  boiler-setting  beyond  the  bridge-wall 
— and  that  the  two  currents,  one  of  CO  and  the  other  of  air,  were 
never  brought  into  contact  until  their  temperature  was  reduced  below 
the  point  of  ignition. 

Calculation  of  the  Weight  of  Air  supplied,  and  the  Weight  of  th« 
Gaiei,  from  the  Analyua  of  the  Oases  by  Volume.* — Given  a  coal  con- 

*  To  convert  analysis  by  volume  into  analysis  by  weight,  multiply  the  pep- 
centage  of  each  constituent  gas  by  its  relative  density,  viz.,  CO,  by  11,  0  by  B, 
CO  and  N  each  by  7,  and  divide  each  product  by  the  sum  of  the  products.  Per 
contra,  to  convert  analysis  by  weight  into  analysts  by  volume,  divide  the  per- 
centage by  wei^t  of  each  gas  by  its  relative  density,  and  divide  each  quotient 
by  the  sum  of  the  quotients. 
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taining  66C,  £H,  80,  IN,  8  water,  and  12  ash,  =  100%,  it  is  required 
to  compute  the  analyBis,  by  weight  and  by  volume,  of  the  gaBeoue 
products  of  combustion,  on  the  aeaumptions  (1)  that  60C  is  burnt 
to  CO,  and  6  to  CO ;  (2)  that  the  supply  of  dry  air  is  S0%  in  excess  of 
that  required  to  effect  this  combustion  of  the  C  and  to  bum  the  arail- 
able  H  (  =  H  —  JO)  to  HjO;  and  (3)  that  the  dry  air  is  accompanied 
by  1%  of  its  weight  of  moisture.  It  is  also  required  to  determine  the 
weight  of  dry  air  and  of  dry  gas  per  lb.  of  carbon  and  per  lb.  of  fuel, 
and  furthermore  to  find  formulas  by  means  of  which  theae  weights 
may  be  computed  directly  from  the  analysis  of  the  gases  by  volume. 

We  first  construct  a  table  in  which  are  shown  the  elements  of  the 
coal  and  of  the  air  which  combine  to  form  the  gaseous  products,  as 
follows : 


l'\S^%bV.^. 

Olrom 
th«  Air. 

aSITxV'I. 

^r 

CO.. 

CO. 

Hrf). 

60C  to  CO,  X  2?S  = 

ecu. CO  xi.'4- 

4H  to  H,0  X  8    - 

160 
8 
32 

^31.20 
26.66 
106.24 

691.20 
34.56 
138.24 

220 

"ii' 

36 

200 

664.00 

864.00 

1  N 

1.00 

12  Mh 

100 

Excess  air,  20% 

40 

132.80 

172.80 

1036.80 

10.4 

Total  Kssee,  1135.2  = 

40 

797.8 

220 

14 

63.4 

Tota1drygaBeal071.80or  3.732    74.436  20.528     1.306%bywt. 

TotaldrygM«B%byvoI.  3.547    80.847  14,187     1.419 

Total  gas  1135.2+12  a8h  =  100  coal -f  1036.80  8ir+10.4  moisture  in  air. 

Dry  gasper  lb.  coal  10.718  IbH.;  per  lb.  C  =  1071  8-^66  =  16.239  Ibe. 

Dry  air  per  lb.  coal  10.368  Ibe.;  per  lb.  €"1036. S-t-da- 15.709  Ibe. 

The  air  and  gas  per  lb.  coal  and  per  lb.  C  may  be  calculated  from 
the  analysis  of  the  gasee  by  weight  or  by  volume,  as  follows: 

Let  CO2  +  O  +  CO  +  N  =  total  gas,  in  percentages,  by  weight. 
The  carbon  in  the  COa  «  ACOj,  and  that  in  the  CO-  fCO.  This 
carbon  was  supplied  by  the  fuel.     We  then  have 

CO3  +  O  +  CO  +  N  100 

ACO2  +  ^0        °  T^COa  +  4C0' 


Dry  gas  per  lb.  C  =  - 
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Multiplying  the  result  bj  the  C  Id  I  lb.  coal  gives  the  dry  gas  per  lb. 

of  coal. 

Multiplying  each  term  in  this  formula  by  the  respective  figures 

for  relative  density  of  the  Beveral  gases,  viz.,  CO,,  11;  0,  8;  CO  and 

N,  7,  we  obtain 

^                   „    ^       llCOa  +  80  +  7(C0  +  N) 
Dn'gaaperlb.  C 3(00,  +  bo) ' 

in  which  CO,,  0,  CO,  and  N  are  percentages  by  volume.    Taking  the 
percentage  by  volume  given  in  the  above  table,  we  have 


3(14.187  +  1.419) 
•=  16.239  lbs.,  as  before. 
Dry  gas  per  lb.  coa!  =  16.239  X  .66  =  10.718  Iba.      ■ 

Th  7N  in  the  I^t  formula  represents  the  N  supplied  by  the  air, 
plus  the  relatively  insignificant  amount  of  about  1  part  in  800  fur- 
nished by  the  coal,  as  shown  in  the  table.  As  the  N  supplied  by  the  air 
is  76.85%,  or  3.32  -^  4.32,  of  the  weight  of  the  air,  we  have 


DryairperlbC-^^^"^'^^  X  ^  — ^ 
ury  air  per  id.  u  -  ^inn    -i.  nni  ^  -vio     rn. 


,032N 


3(002  +  CO)  '^  332  .  CO2  +  co- 
in which  CO,,  CO,  and  N  are  percentages  by  volume  of  the  dry  gas. 

This  last  formula  is  a  moat  useful  one  for  computing  the  air-   . 
supply  per  lb.  C  from  the  analysiB  of  the  gases  by  volume.    Substitute 
ing  the  percentages  found  in  the  example,  we  have 


14.187  +  1.419 


which  is  practically  the  same  as  the  result  obtained  from  the  table. 

llzoeu  of  Air-rapply  above  the  Theoretical  Hinimnm  Seqnire- 
sient. — Beferring  to  the  table  of  computations  in  the  above  example, 
p.  34,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  nitrogen  in  the  gases,  80.847%  by 
volume,  came  from  the  total  air-supply,  except  an  insignificant 
amount  furnished  by  the  coal.  The  oxygen,  3.547%,  all  came  from 
the  excess  air-supply.  This  oxygen  was  accompanied  in  the  excess 
air-supply  with  3.782  times  its  volume  of  nitrogen,  or  3.782  X  3.547 
=  13.415N.    The  difference  between  80.847  and  13.415  =  67.432  is 
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tiie  N  of  the  air  theoretically  required  to  burn  the  coal  to  CO  aad  CO, 
aa  in  the  example,  and  the  quotient,  80.847^  67.432  =  1.199,  is  the 
ratio  of  the  total  air-aupply  to  that  theoretically  required.  Subtract- 
ing 1  from  this  ratio  and  multiplying  by  100  gives  19.9%  as  the 
calculated  percentage  of  excesB  air-supply,  a  close  approximation  to 
the  20%  originally  assumed  in  computing  the  table.  The  formula  for 
computing  the  ratio  of  air-aupply  to  that  theoretically  required  for 

N 
the  incomplete  combustion  stated  is  ^-^ —  -con  ^°  which  N  and  Oj 

are  respectively  the  percentages  of  N  and  0  by  volume  in  the  dry  gas. 
If  all  the  C  had  been  burned  to  COj  the  air  required  for  complete 
combustion  would  have  been  864  +  34.56  =  898.56,  and  the  ratio  of 
the  total  air  used,  1036.80  to  898.56  is  1.153,  that  is  15.3%  excess. 
The  fonnula  for  the  ratio  of  the  total  air  supply  to  that  required  for 
complete  combustion  is 

N 


N-3.782(0-lCO)' 

Applying  it  to  the  example, 

80.847 

80.847-3.782(3.547-0.710)  ~' "*  *^'^' 

Air  Supply  Beqvired  for  Different  Grades  of  Coal. — Taking  50  per 
cent  excess  air  supply  above  the  theoretical  amount  required  to  effect 
complete  combustion,  the  following  formula  may  be  used  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  air  required  for  any  coal  whose  ultimate  analysis  is  known : 

Lbs.  air  per  lb.  coal  -  1.5  X  [11.52C  -1-  34.56(H  -  JO)], 

C,  H  and  0  being  respectively  the  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  1  pound  of  coal,  or  the  percentage  divided  by  100.  Dividing  the 
result  by  combustible  or  by  the  carbon  in  1  pound  of  coal  gives  the 
pounds  of  air  required  per  pound  combustible  or  per  pound  carbon. 

Calculations  of  the  air  supply  for  the  several  varieties  of  coal 
whose  analyses  are  given  in  the  following  table,  give  the  results  shown 
below. 
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ULTDI&n  ANALTBIB   OP  COAl.  DRIED  AT  105°C. 


Aoth. 

8«ai- 
■nth. 

/Eit- 

Bit..  PiL 

Bit,, 
Ohio. 

¥siS' 

^ 

Teiw. 

Carbon 

76.86 
2.63 
2.27 
0.82 
0,78 

16.64 

7S.32 
3.63 
2.25 
1.41 
2.03 

12.36 

86.47 
4.54 
2.68 
1.08 

0.67 
4.66 

77.10 
4,67 
6.67 
1.68 
0.90 
9,18 

76.82 
6.06 

10.47 
1.60 
0-82 
6.33 

64.84 
4.47 

16.62 
1.30 
1.44 

11.43 

84.8 

11.6 

0.8 

AriT. .::;:::::::: 

POmne  AIB  BEOUIBED  FOK 

Perlb.dry  coal   .  ,.1  14.60  I  16.27  I  17.12  i  15.26  I  15.04  I  12.45  I 

Per  lb.  combustible.    17.39     17.42     17.96     16.81      16.06      14.06     20.60 

Perlb.  carboD 18,86     19.60     19.40     19.65     19.84     19.21     24.29 

Having  the  proximate  analvBis  only,  a  close  approximation  to 
the  number  of  pounds  of  air  required  per  pound  of  combustible,  in 
order  to  have  the  air  supply  50  per  cent  in  excess,  is  as  follows : 

Um. 

Anthr&cite  and  Bemi-aathracite 17.4 

Semi-bitumiDoua 18.0 

Bituminous,  PeDnaylvania 17.0 

"  Bituminous,  Ohio 16.0 

Ligpite,  Texas 14.0 

Crude  oil,  Texas 20.6 

Heat  Carriod  Amkj  hf  ths  ZI17  Chimney  Guei  per  Pound  of 
Combtutible.* 


Q>».  Dtg.  F»hr. 

H' 

f^ 

««• 

350"    1    400°    1    450- 

500- 

650  ■  1  600'  1  650° 

H«t  Waited.  Pat  »nt  of  Tot^l  H 

at  IB  Coal. 

■  21.0 

12 

6.2 

6.2 

7.3 

8,7 

fl.5 

10.6 

11.6 

12.7 

16.8 

15 

6-0 

7,6 

9.1 

10.3 

11.6 

13-0 

14.3 

)5.6 

14.0 

18 

9.1 

1H9 

15.4 

17.0 

17.9 

12.0 

21 

8.7 

10.5 

12.3 

14.2 

15.0 

17.8 

19.6 

21.0 

10.0 

24 

9.9 

12.0 

14,0 

16,1 

18,2 

20  3 

22.4 

9.3 

27 

11.1 

13.6 

16.7 

18.1 

20.4 

22.7 

25.0 

27.4 

8.4 

30 

12.4 

14.9 

17.4 

20.0 

22.6 

25.0 

27  8 

30.4 

7.6 

33 

13,5 

16.3 

19.2 

22.0 

24,7 

27.6 

7.0 

23.9 

27.0 

30.0 

6.5 

39 

16.9 

19.2 

22.6 

25,8 

29,2 

32.4 

35.7 

39,0 

6.0 

42 

17.1 

20.6 

24.7 

27.7 

31.3 

34.8 

».4 

42.0 

*  From  BuUetm  100  of  the  Uehling  Instnimait  Co. 
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Errors  in  Analyiii  of  Furnace  Gas  Shown  by  Compntation.* — Tn 
connection  with  an  evaporative  test  of  a  steam  boiler,  the  following 
average  analyBis  of  the  chimney  gasea  was  reported  by  a  chemist: 

COj,  8.2;  CO,  0.6;  O,  7.S;  N,  by  difference,  83.7. 

The  nltimate  analysie  of  the  coal  showed  3.6  per  cent  H  in  the  coal, 
dry  and  free  from  ash.  The  air  used  per  ponnd  of  carbon,  aa  fonnd 
by  the  formula: 

TU       •  ^^.  n         3.032N 

Lb8.airperlb.C=gQ^^p^ 

in  which  N,  COj  and  CO  are  percentages  by  volume,  was  28.65  lbs. 
This  figure  is,  however,  incorrect,  not  on  account  of  aoy  error  in  the 
■  formula,  but  on  account  of  an  error  in  the  analysis.  It  may  be  shown 
that  83,7  per  cent  N"  in  the  chimney  gas  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
practicable  method  of  burning  this  coal  with  air. 

The  percentages  of  N  in  the  diy  gas,  by  volume,  due  to  burning 
C  and  H  in  different  proportions,  without  excess  of  air,  are  as  follows : 

%N. 

C  bumod  to  COi. 79 .  14 

CbumedtoCO 65.48 

H  burned  to  HiO 100.00 

CH*  burned  to  CO,  and  H,0 87,19 

93C+7H  toCCandHiO 82.0 

96C+4H  to  CO)  and  HjO 81.0 

84C+16CH,  to  C(^  and  H/) '. .  81.0 

S4C+16CH4,  the  CH.  escaping  unbumed 77. S 

84C+12C+4H,  the  12C  escaping  08  soot 81.3 

We  thus  Bee  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  this  coal  can  be  burned 
which  will  give  N  higher  than  81.3  per  cent,  and  even  in  the  supposed 
case  in  which  all  the  CH,  is  unbumed  and  escapes  in  the  gases  the 
6um  of  N  and  CH,  is  only  77.8  per  cent. 

All  the  above  calculations  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  no  excess  of  air,  but  the  analysis  shows  7.5  per  cent  free  0,  There 
must  therefore  have  been  a  considerable  excess,  which  would  cause  the 
percentage  of  N  to  be  lower,  and  to  approach  79.14, 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  these  calculations 
is  that  the  N  by  difference  is  largely  in  error,  aod  that  the  COj, 
CO,  and  0  reported  are  either  or  all  of  them  too  small.  The  analysis 
being  wrong,  it  is  impossible  to  figure  from  it  the  number  of  pounds 
of  air  per  pound  of  fuel,  or  to  compute  a  heat  balance  from  the 
results  of  the  boiler  test. 

•  Stevens  Institute  Indicator,  Oct.,  1903. 
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The  GO  reported  is  not  likely  to  be  greatlj  in  error,  since  there 
was  each  s  large  excess  of  air.  The  0  also  was  probably  nearly  cor- 
rect, since  the  phosphorus  (which  was  used  in  the  tests)  is  an  excel- 
lent absorbent.  The  greater  part  of  the  error  is  most  likely  to  be 
in  the  GO,,  due  to  its  partial  absorption  hy  water  in  the  collecting 
tank.  If  we  take  80  per  cent  as  a  probable  figure  for  the  N,  and  add 
the  difference,  3.7,  to  the  GO,  we  obtain 

80X3.032       ,„.,,  ,1,     */i 

j^Q  _j_Qg  =  19.4  lbs.  air  per  lb.  of  G, 

instead  of  38.6S  lbs.  originally  calculated. 

Analyees  of  furnace  gases  are  frequently  reported  in  which  the 
N  by  difference  is  given  from  81  to  84,  leading  to  wrong  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  air  used  for  pound  of  fuel.  There  is  a  possihility, 
however,  that  high  percentages  of  nitrogen  {by  difference)  may  be 
obtained  if  samples  of  gas  are  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  during 
the  jKriod  immediately  after  firing,  when  hydrocarbons  are  being 
distilled  rapidly  and  little  or  no  carbon  is  being  burned.  In  that 
case  the  gases  could  be  high  in  hydrocarbons,  and  so  would  increase 
the  apparent  nitrogen  as  reported  in  the  anaylsis. 

The  burning  of  oils  and  of  gases  high  in  hydrogen  makes  a  flue 
gas  high  in  nitrogen  if  burned  without  great  escesa  of  air.  A 
petroleum  of  the  composition  85C,  18H,  30,  N  and  S,  burned  with- 
out excess  air  makes  a  gas  containing  84.9N;  and  a  gas,  CH^,  as 
shown  in  the  above  table,  gives  87.19N. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  II. 
I.    Heating  Value  of  Sulphur   (as  Iron  Pthites)   in  Goal.* 

A  sample  of  Pocahontas  coal  having  a  calorific  value  of  806S 
(calories)  .and  containing  0.57  per  cent  of  sulphur  was  mixed  with 
pyrites  in  two  proportions,  nine  of  coal  to  one  of  pyrites,  and  eight  of 
coal  to  two  of  pyrites.  The  coal  and  pyrites  were  separately  reduced 
to  fine  powder  and  then  mixed  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar.  The  mix- 
tures were  then  compressed  into  cylinders  for  combustion  in  the  bomb 
[the  Mahler  calorimeter].  The  pyrites  used  was  a  selected  crystal 
of  FeS,. 

The  reenlte  of  the  two  experiments  were  respectively  6140  and 
5150  units  for  the  heat  due  to  a  unit  of  sulphur  as  pyrites. 

These  two  results  do  not  "check"  very  well,  but  it  seems  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  heat  due  to  the  combustion  of  pyrites  in  the  bomb 

*  By  Prof.  N.  W.  Lord.  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineen,  vol.  xxvii 
1897,  p.  060. 
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IB  somewhere  about  5500  units  per  unit  of  sulphur.  Of  coarse  the 
sulphur  is  here  burned  to  SO,,  or  rather  to  dilute  xTiSO,,  and  gives 
more  heat  than  when  it  burns  in  air  to  SO,.  Pyrites  contains  53.3 
per  cent  S.  Translating  the  above  result  (5500)  into  heat  developed 
per  unit  of  FeS,  gives  2931  heat  units. 

Berthelot  gives  for  the  heat  of  formation  of  dilute  HjSO^  what  is 
equivalent  to  4388  units  per  unit  of  sulphur;  and  assuming  1583  as 
the  heating  value  of  iron  burned  to  magnetic  oxide  (Andrews),  a 
calculation  for  the  heating  value  of  pyrites  would  give-: 


0.467  Fe 739 

Calculated  heat 3078 

The  S  being  burned  to  dilute  H.SO.. 

This  corresponds  to  the  value  found  well  enough  to  show  that 
when  pyrites  bums,  the  iron  and  sulphur  give  nearly  the  same  heat 
they  do  when  burned  separately  in  the  free  state,  which  justifies  the 
introduction  into  Dulong's  formula  of  the  suipliur  term.  As  to  the 
number  I  have  adopted  in  the  formula  (2250)  •  for  the  heat  developed 
when  S  burna  to  SO,,  it  was  taken  as  an  average  of  several  published 
figures,  and  ia  probably  a  little  too  high,  but  not  enough  out  of  the 
way  to  affect  the  results  noticeably,  especially  as  the  heat  due  to  the 
combustion  of  the  iron  was  omitted,  which  it  would  appear  should 
have  been  included,  though  it  would  have  amounted  to  very  little. 

II.  Htgbouetric  Fropebties  op  CoAu.t  ' 

Two  lines  of  investigation  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  relative  qualities  of  various  coals  when  in  the  same 
physical  condition  with  reference  to  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere. 

First,  a  number  of  samples  of  different  coals  were  reduced  to  a 
uniform  physical  condition  by  grinding  or  powdering;  were  then 
thoroughly  dried,  and  afterward  simultaneously  exposed  to  a  saturated 
or  nearly  saturated  atmosphere,  for  a  period  of  from  six  to  eight 
days  as  required,  to  obtain  constant  weight.  The  weight  of  moisture 
was  checked  by  thoroughly  drying  and  reweighing. 

Second,  an  investigation  was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
size  of  particles  upon  the  power  to  absorb  moisture ;  the  investigation 
being  similar  in  nature  to  that  previously  described. 

"The  heat-units  in  this  paper  are  calories  per  gram.  2250  caloriet  pw 
gram-WeO  B.T.U.  per  lb. 

t  From  a  paper  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter  in  Tram.  A.  S.  M.  £.,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  038. 
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In  drying,  the  coal  was  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  220  to 
240  degrees  Fahr.,  and  maintaiDed  in  that  condition  for  one  hour. 

Besults  indicate  a  great  difference  in  the  absorptive  power  of  dif- 
ferent coals  when  in  the  same  physical  state,  but  show,  however,  a 
striking  similarity  in  this  respect  of  coals  which  are  known  to  pos- 
sess similar  qualities  from  the  same  geographical  districts.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture  is  less 
as  the  calorific  value  is  greater. 

The  maximum  amounts  of  moisture  absorbed  by  coals  powdered 
BO  as  to  pass  No.  80  sieve  were  as  follows : 

Anthracite.— 10  wmples,  4.66  to  6.37%;  average,  6.60%. 

Eastern  CokinR  Coala.— 6  Bampln,  D.60  to  3.16%;  average,  1.92%. 

Illinois  and  Indiana  Coals.— 6  samples,  4.65  to  14.10%;  average,  0.77%. 


In  the  second  investigation  the  pieces  of  coal  were  made  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible  considering  their  irregular  shape  of  definite  sizes. 
The  results  giv«n  below  show  an  increase  in  absorptive  power  as  the 
size  of  the  particle  is  diminiehed. 

BiH      tin.  UiD.  Mill-  Fino. 

niittoia 4,55  5.80  5,26  9.30 

Cumberland 2.17  3.76  6.61  6.42 

Lebigh  anthracite  egg. 1.39  2.03  2.55  5.96 

"             "         pea 62  .66  1,31  1.69 

In  connection  with  the  drying  of  coals  at  temperatures  above  the 
boiling  point  a  number  of  experiments  were  made  to  determine 
whether  there  was  any  sensible  loss  of  volatile  matter,  but  so  far  as 
could  be  determined  by  repeated  trials  alternately  drying  and  moisten- 
ing and  by  varying  time  of  drying  from  one  to  three  houre,  no  loss  of 
volatile  matter  could  be  detected,  and  it  seems  exceedingly  probable 
that  no  loss  of  importance  occurs  at  temperatures  below  300°  F. 

For  this  reason  it  would  seem  entirely  safe  to  use  this  method  of 
drying -coals  in  testing-boilers,  as  it  is  easily  applied,  and  has  given 
very  satisfactory  and  uniform  results  for  the  writer  whenever  used. 
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COAL. 


ProdnotioK  of  Cosl  in  tlie  United  States. — The  extent  of  the  coal 
iadtiBtry  of  the  United  States,  which  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  and  with  the  incraase  of  wealth,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  taken  from  "Mineral  Kesourcea  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Calendar  Year  1910"  published  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

^COAI.  PRODCCnON  OP  THE  IJNnTD  STATES  IN  1910,  BT  STATES,  IN  SHOBT  TONS.* 


StsM  or  Territory. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California  and  Alaska. . . . 

Colorado 

Geoi^ia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Nortii  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Or^on 

Pennsylvania,  bituminous . 
TenaeaHee 

Utah-',','.',','.'.'.!!!!!!!!! 

Virginift 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

Total  bitumbouR  t 
Pennsylvania,  anthracite. 

Grand  total 


*  Short  tona.  2000  Iba,.  i 
■n  oommonly  u»ed  in  tbe  I 

tlnclodei  Hmi-biCumil 
PcnnaylTMiii. 


2,1179,213 

33,336 

17,026,634 

259,122 

17,426 

52,405,897 

20,813,659 

13,903,913 

7,914,709 

14,406,887 


5,83 


0,771 


399,041 
14,209,668 
2,646,226 
67,533 
50,521,526 
7,121,380 


5,328,285 

5,329,322 

4,877,151 

595,139 

35,932,288 

5,867,947 

235,229 

153,029,510 


SI. 26 
1.56 
2.74 
1.42 
1,46 
3.92 


1.49 
1.05 
2.22 
3.48 
1.02 
Ml 
1.87 


2.60 
.92 
1.55 


12,870 
20,316 
5,809 


175,403 
11,930 
4,197 


■ub-bitumiDOiu,    uid    licnit«.    uid    ill    ■ 
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L  FRCamcnoK  or  the  unitid  states  in  1010. — Continued. 


Bltumiaoui. 

AnUindte. 

TouL 

Tons  loaded  at  mines  for  shipment 

Sold  to  local  trade  and  used  by  employees 
Used  at  mines  for  steam  and  heat 

342,969,220 
12,286,S51 
9,667,621 
62,187,450 

73,623,227 
2,020,572 
8,841,437 

416,592,447 
14,307,423 
18,509,058 
52,187,450 

117,111,142 

84,485,236 

To  tljc  value  of  coal  at  the  mine,  averaging  $1.25  per  ton  according 
to  the  table  on  page  42,  must  be  added  the  freight  charge  to  obtain 
its  cost  to  the  consumer.  If  this  charge  averages  $1.00  per  ton,  prob- 
ably too  low  a  figure,  it  makes  the  tot&l  cost  of  coal  consumed  in  the 
United  Stales  over  1100  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  the  year  in  which  the  mines  were 
active  was  330;  in  the  bituminous  region  317,  in  the  anthracite  829. 

In  several  States  in  the  Middle  West  the  production  of  1910  was 
much  less  than  that  of  1909  on  account  of  a  miners'  strike  of  long 
duration.  The  States  that  shotted  a  targe  decrease  in  1910  gave  the 
following  tonnage  in  1909 : 

Arkansas 2,377,157  tons    Michigan 1,784,692  tons 

Illinois 50,904,990    "       Missouri 3,756,530    " 

Kansas 6,986,478    "       Oklahoma 3,119,377    " 


PBODU 

CTION  OF  « 

1910,  IN  8HOBT  TONS. 

Ptnuyl. 

1 

Penmyl- 

Ye«. 

iM 

50 

1901 

8M7 1,967 

3iS.S2g.140 

Year 

Short  tons  pa  capita. . 


0.278      0.514 


1870      1880      1890      1900 


The  rate  of  increase  in  the  prodnctioD  of  anth^^cite  is  now  not 
materially  different  from '  the  rate  of  increase  in  population.    As- 
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thracit«  ie  rapidly  being  supplanted  by  bituminotie  coal  as  a  fuel  for 
manufacturing  purposes  as  its  cost  of  production  increases. 


ATXRAOE  TSAHLT  PRODncnON  Ot  COAI.  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  EACB  DECADE 


Y«u«. 

Short  Tom. 

Ywui. 

Short  Tdd>. 

1814-1845 
1846-1855 
1856-1865 
1866-1876 

864,913 
8,341,783 
17,379,602 
41,042,611 

1876-1885 
1886-1896 
1896-1906 
1906-1910 

(5  years) 

84,776,032 
158,609.864 
283,240,276 
454,554,879 

WOBLD'S  PKODUCnON  OP  COAL  (TOTAL  ABOTTT  1,300,000,000  BBORT  TONS). 


United  States. . . 
Great  Britain . . . 

Germany. 

Austro-Hungary 

France 

Belgium 

Russia  and 
Finland 

India 

Canada 

New  South  Wslea. 


501,696,378 
296,007,699 
245,043,120 
64,573,788 
42,516,232 
26,374,986 

24,967,096 

16,605,418 
13,291,528 
13,227,600 
12,796,612 
7,862,264 


Spaui 

Transvaal 

Natal 

New  Zealand 

Mexioo 

Holland 

Queensland  and 

Victoria 

Italy 

Sw^en 

Cape  Colony 

Tasmania. ....... 

Other  countries.  . . 


1909 

1WKI 

1909 

1909 

1909 

1909 

1,119,708 

611,867 

1909 

272,056 

1900 

103,619 

1909 

93,845 

6,236,903 

Formatioii  of  Coal. — According  to  the  geologists  a  piece  of  coal 
was  many  thousands  of  years  ago  a  mass  of  damp  vegetable  fibre,  a 
portion  of  a  peat-bog.  Half  of  its  weight,  approximately,  was  water, 
and  the  other  half  would  contain,  by  analysis,  about  50%  carbon,  6% 
hydrogen,  40%  oxygen,  1%  nitrogen,  and  2%  ash.  During  successive 
geologic  ages  the  peat-bog  was  submerged  and  overlaid  with  mud, 
which  hardened  into  slate.  This  was  covered  with  glacial  and  alluvial 
drift,  and  it  may  have  been  tilted  and  upheaved  by  volcanic  action  or 
subsidence  of  the  earth's  crust.  It  was  subjected  to  great  pressure 
and  high  temperature,  and  underwent  a  more  or  less  complete  destruc- 
tive distillation  under  pressure. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  distillation  of  the  peat-bogs  took 
place  were  not  alike  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  variable 
factors  were  time,  depth  and  porosity  of  the  overlying  strata,  pressure 
and  temperature,  disturbance  of  the  beds  by  floods  and  by  intrusion 
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into  them  of  minerals,  such  ae  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  Bolntion,  or 
clay,  sand,  iron,  and  sulphur.  Therefore  the  product  of  the  distillation 
varies  in  different  locations  all  the  way  from  the  original  peat  through 
brown  coal  or  lignite,  bituminous  and  semi-bituminous  coal,  semi- 
anthracite  and  anthracite,  to  graphitic  coal.  The  last-named,  which 
is  found  in  Rhode  Island,  has  nearly  all  the  volatile  hydrocarbon  gases 
and  oxygen  driven  oS  from  it,  leaving  practically  only  fixed  carbon 
and  ash,  the  carbon  being  in  a  form  which  is  so  hard  to  bum  that  the 
coal  is  not  used  as  a  commercial  fuel ;  while  the  first,  lignite,  is  only 
one  remove  from  the  peat  or  woody  fibre,  retaining  perhaps  a  third  of 
the  water,  and  a  large  part  of  the  original  hydrocarbon,  or  rather  ozy- 
hydroearbon,  since  it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  oxygen.  The 
progresive  change  in  chemical  analysis,  from  wood  to  coal,  is  diown 
in  the  two  following  tables : 


OF  H  AND  o  i: 


BEBIES  rSOH  WOOD  TO  ANTBRACrTE.* 


C«rboD. 

Hydroien. 

OiTien. 

Woodv  fibre 

62.65 
59.57 
66.04 
73.18 
76.06 
89,29 
91.58 

6.25 
5.96 
5.27 
S.58 
8.84 
5.05 
3.96 

Peat  from  viilcaire 

34,47 

K5b~™  3°^: ;;:::::::::;::: ::;;;::: 

Anthracite,  Mayenne,  tnmsition  formation 

4.46 

*  QrovM  uid  Thorpe'i  Chsmiul  Teolmolof;.  vol.  i.  Fuela,  p.  S 


pboobcssivt:  chanoe  frou  wood  to 

aBAraiTE.t 

Wood. 

Low. 

LipiiM, 

Loa. 

Bit.  cod. 

LOH. 

^■s^- 

Lo- 

OophiW, 

49.1 
6.3 
44.6 

18.65 
3.25 
24.40 

30.45 
3.05 
20  20 

18.13 

18.10 
1.20 

2.07 

3.67 
0.93 
1.32 

14.53 
0,27 
0.66 

1,4? 
0.14 
0.65 

13-11 
0,13 
0,00 

^rosen 

100.0 

46.30 

53.70 

32.33 

21.37 

5.82 

15  45 

2.21 

13.24 

t  J-  B.  NBwbonr  Id  Johnami'i  CyolopediK, 

We  thus  have  different  varieties  of  coal,  due  to  differences  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  volatile  gases  have  been  driven  off  from  the 
original  neat  or  other  woody  coal-forming  substance.  There  are  also 
differences  in  quality  in  each  variety,  due  to  varying  percentages  of 
ash  and  water.    The  ash,  or  earthy  matter,  in  coal  ranges  from  2  to 
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over  30%  in  different  localities.  The  water  ranges  from  less  than 
1%  in  the  anthracites  up  to  14%  or  more  in  some  IllinoiB  coals  and  to 
25%  or  more  in  some  lignites.  This  water  seems  to  be  held  by  capil- 
lary attraction,  or  some  similar  force,  within  the  particles  of  a  piece  of 
apparently  dry  coal,  so  that  it  cannot  all  he  driven  oS  without  heating 
it  to  a  temperature  considerably  higher  than  212°  R,  say  350°  to 
280°  r.  The  bituminous  coals  are  bygroHcopic,  like  wood;*  that  is, 
they  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  quantity  they  will 
contain  depends  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  coal,  but  on  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  changes  from  day  to  day, 

Claniflcatioa  of  Coal. — It  is  convenient  to  classify  the  several 
varieties  of  coal  according  to  the  relative  percentages  of  carbon  and 
volatile  mater  contained  in  their  combustible  portion  as  determined 
by  proximate  analysis.     The  following  is  such  a  classification  :t 


Lb.  ( 


Mib^ 


Utive  VaJiM 
. .  CombiutibiB 
Semi-bit. -100. 


Anthracite 

Semi-aathracite 

Semi-bituminoua .  .  , . 

Bituminous,  Eastern . 

"  Western. 

Lignite 


85  to  70 
70to5fi 
65  to  50 
imderSO 


3  to  10 
10  to  16 
15  to  30 
30  to  45 
35  to  50 

over  50 


14,800  to  15,400 
15,400  to  15,500 
15,400  to  16,000 
14,800  to  16,600 
12,500  to  14,800 
11,000  to  13,500 


The  locations  in  which  the  several  clasees  of  coal  are  found  are 
destribed  in  some  detail  in  the  chapter  on  Coal-fields  of  the  United 
States.    The  anthracites,  with  some  unimportant  exceptions,  are  con- 

*  Note  on  the  Hygroecopicity  of  Wood  (from  Johnson's  Materiab  of  Con- 
struclioa,  p.  224). — Kept  on  a  shelf  in  an  ordinary  dwelling,  wood  still  retains 
8  to  10%  of  its  weight  of  water.  Nor  is  ihe  amount  of  water  in  dry  wood 
couatant;  the  weight  of  a  panful  of  shavings  varies  with  the  time  of  day,  being 
on  a  summer  day  greatest  in  the  morning  and  least  in  the  afternoon. 

Desiccating  the  air  with  chemicals  will  cause  the  wood  to  dry,  but  wood 
thus  dried  at  80°  F.  will  still  lose  water  in  the  kiln.  Wood  dried  at  120'  F. 
loses  water  still  if  dried  at  200°  P.,  and  this  again  will  lose  more  water  if  the 
temperature  is  raised.  Absolutely  diy  wood  cannot  be  obtained;  chemical 
destruction  sets  in  before  all  water  is  driven  off. 

On  removal  from  the  kiln  the  wood  at  oace  takes  up  water  from  the  air, 
even  in  the  driest  weather.  At  first  the  absorption  is  quite  rapid;  at  the  txiA 
of  a  wedc  a  short  piece  of  pine,  1}  in.  thick,  has  regained  two-thirds  of,  and 
in  a  few  months  all,  the  moisture  it  has  when  air-dry,  8  to  10%,  and  also  its 
fonner  dimensions. 

t  A  more  satisfactory  classification  will  be  found  on  page  58. 
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fined  to  three  small  fields  in  eastern  PemiByl?ania.  The  aemi-anthrs- 
citeB  are  fonnd  in  a  few  email  areas  in  the  western  part  of  the  anthra- 
cite field.  The  aemi-bituminonB  coaU  are  found  in  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory,  SO  miles  wide  or  less,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  great 
Appalachian  coalfield,  extending  from  north-central  Pennsylvania 
across  the  southern  boundary  of  Virginia  into  Tennessee,  a  distance 
of  over  300  miles. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  these  semi-bituminous  coals  that  their  com- 
bustible portion  is  of  remarkably  uniform  composition,  the  volatile 
matt«r  usually  ranging  between  18  and  22  per  cent  of  the  combustible, 
and  approaching  in  its  anaylsis  marsh-gas,  CH^,  with  very  little 
oxygen.  They  are  usually  low  also  in  moisture,  ash,  and  sulphur,  and 
rank  among  the  best  steam-coals  in  the  world.  The  eastern  bituminous 
coals  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  eastern  Ohio  to  Alabama.  They  are  higher  in  volatile 
matter,  ranging  from  30  to  over  40  per  cent,  the  higher  figures  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  field.  The  volatile  matter  is  of  lower  beating 
value,  being  higher  in  oxygen.  The  Western  bituminous  coals  and 
lignites  are  found  in  most  of  the  States  west  of  Ohio.  They  are 
higher  in  volatile  matter  and  in  oxygen  and  moisture  than  the  bitu- 
minous coals  of  the  Appalachian  field,  and  usually  give  off  a  denser 
smoke  when  burned  in  ordinary  furnaces. 

The  n.  S.  Geological  Survey  recognizes  siz  classes  of  coaL  They 
ore  described  as  follows  by  Prof.  N.  W.  Lord  (Power),  Ang.  18, 
1908)  : 

(1)  Anthracite,  (S)  semi-anthracite,  (3)  semi-bituminous,  (4) 
bituminous,  (5)  eub-bitumiuous  or  black  lignite,  and  (6)  lignite. 
While  this  cJassifieation  ia  generally  useful,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  fast 
and  sharp  lines  in  the  classification,  as  samples  are  found  on  the  bor- 
der lines  of  almost  any  system  of  classification.  The  general  qualities 
of  these  types  of  fuel  correspond  well  to  the  coals  of  certain  regions, 
as  the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania,  the  coking  bituminous  coals  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  non-coking  bituminous  coals  of  Ohio  and  Illinois. 
Coals  differ  widely  not  only  in  their  physical  characteristics,  their  be- 
havior under  a  destructive  distillation,  some  cementing  together  into  a 
hard  coke  or  possessing  the  coking  property,  as  it  is  termed,  others,  the 
so-called  dry  coals,  showing  but  little  or  none  of  this  quality,  but  also 
in  their  chemical  composition  and  in  their  associated  impurities. 

The  proximate  analysis  of  coal  is  merely  a  record  of  the  nature 
of  the  decomposition  that  the  coal  undergoes  when  treated  in  a  certain 
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coDventional  maiuier.  It  involves  the  determinatioa  of  the  molBtnre 
or  loss  in  weiglit  when  the  coal  is  dried  under  certain  specific  con- 
ditions ;  of  tile  volatile  combustibte  matter  or  the  material  other  than 
moisture  which  is  driven  off  by  heating  the  coal  in  a  prescribed  way 
in  a  platinum  crucible;  the  fixed  carbon,  which  is  the  loss  in  weight 
of  the  residue  after  driving,  out  the  volatile  matter  when  the  com- 
bustible matter  is  all  burned  out  by  heating  in  air ;  and,  finally,  the 
ash  or  comhuetihle  residue  left  from  the  foregoing  treatment. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis  of  the  coal  the  actual  percentages  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  oxygen  and  incombustible  residue 
or  ash  are  determined.  The  heating  value  of  a  coal  is  the  amount  of 
heat  expressed  in  British  thermal  units  developed  by  the  complete 
combuaion  of  one  pound  of  the  coal,  and  for  all  purposes  in  which 
coal  is  used  as  a  fuel  is,  of  course,  the  fundamental  factor  on  vhich 
the  fuel  value  of  the  material  is  based.     The  following  table  gives 

coMFoamoN  op  n^trsTHATivE  coals. 


CUw. 

t 

. 

3 

* 

s 

a 

7 

2  08 
7.27 
74.32 
16.33 

1.28 
12.82 
73.69 
12.  ?1 

0.65 
18.80 
75.92 

4.63 

0-97 
29.09 
60.86 

9.09 

34:0a 
52.67 

5.85 

8.68 
41,31 
46.49 

3.52 

9,88 
86.17 

Volatile  combustible.  .  . 

3.40 

2.63 
76.86 
2.27 
0-82 
0,78 
16.64 

12,472 

1.10 

3.63 
78.32 
2.25 
1.41 
2.03 
12.36 

13,406 

1.10 

4.54 
86.47 
2.68 
1.08 
0,57 
4.66 

15,190 

4.20 

4.57 
77.10 
6.67 
1.58 
0.90 
9.18 

13,951 

Undet. 

5.06 
75.82 
10,47 
1,50 
0.82 
6.33 

12,510 

11.30 

5.31 
73.31 
15-72 
J  21 
0.60 
3.85 

11,620 

23.50 

11 

F.^ 

abT"'':'::::::;::: 

Caloriflc  value  in  B.T.U. 

10,288 

t  CoBl-dried  >t  lOS*  C. 


TO  ABB  AND 


Volatile  combustible.  , . 
Fixed  carbon 

Hydrogen 

Carbon 

Os^en 

NitTOgen 

Sulphur 

Calorific  value  in  B.T.U. 


3.16 
92.20   : 
2,72 
0.98 
0.04 

15,281  1 


84.89 
7.34 
1.74 
1.00 


60.70 

5.41 
80.93 
11.18 
1.61 
0,87 

14,446 


76.36   * 
16  28 

1.25 

0.62 
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the  proximate  and  ultimate  analyses  and  the  heating  value  of  a  typical 
coal  in  each  of  the  foregoing  six  classes.  The  coals  given  in  the  table 
are: 

1.  Antiiracite,  culm,  Scranton,  Penn.  2.  Semi-aothracite,  Coal- 
hill,  Ark.  3.  Semi-bituminous,  Mora,  W.  Va.  4.  Bituminous  cok- 
ing, near  Connellsville,  Penn.  5.  Bituminous  non-coking,  Ohio  No. 
6,  Hocking  Valley.  6.  Sub-bituminoua,  black  lignite,  Uinta  County, 
Wyoming.     7.  Lignite,  Milan  County,  Texas,* 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  progressive  change,  consisting  of  a 
decrease  in  the  fixed  carbon  and  increase  in  the  volatile  matter,  and 
in  the  ultimate  analysia,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  The  maximum  heating  value  rests  with  the  semi-bitu- 
minous coals  of  the  Pocahontas  type,  high  in  filed  carbon  and  com- 
paratively low  in  volatile  matter.  The  amount  of  moisture  varies  with 
the  type  of  coal,  but  only  in  a  very  general  way.  Coals  freshly  mined 
contain  considerable  water,  which  is  rapidly  lost  on  exposure  to  air. 
The  analyses  are  reported  upon  the  coal  in  approximately  the  con- 
dition of  moisture  to  which  it  will  attain  upon  standing  exposed  to 
the  ordinary  air,  the  coal  being  in  a  coarsely  crushed  condition.  If 
the  coal  be  considered  as  made  up  of  three  main  constituents:  mois- 
ture, the  combustible  portion  or  true  coal,  and  the  ash,  the  typical 
analyses  of  the  various  groups  may  be  corrected  by  eliminating  by 
calculation  the  amount  of  moisture  and  ash  and  restating  the  com- 
position of  the  remainder  considered  as  coal.  This  is  done  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  table. 

With  the  analyses  thus  given  the  progressive  changes  in  the  com- 
position become  much  more  apparent  and  uniform,  particularly  the 
progressive  increase  in  volatile  matter  and  decrease  in  fixed  carbon. 
The  heating  value  of  the  combustible  portion  is  highest  in  the  semi- 
bituminous,  class  3. 

The  sulphur  in  the  coal  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  impurities, 
though  in  many  cases  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  an  inherent  part 
of  the  coal  proper,  only  a  portion  of  it  existing  as  iron  pyrites.     In 

'The  coal  cUaaed  as  anthracite  in  the  above  table,  No.  1,  ia  higher  in 
volatile  matter  than  most  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracites.  In  some  early 
clflanficatiDOB  it  would  be  called  a  semi-anthracite.  The  two  bitiuninous  coala 
4a  and  46  differ  more  both  in  composition  and  in  heating  value  than  the  tnib- 
bituminoua,  No.  S,  coal  and  the  liftnite,  No.  S.  It  is  evident  that  in  any  b>-8- 
tem  of  claeeification,  one  class  will  overlap  another,  and  no  strict  lines  of  division 
can  be  drawn  between  the  several  claaaee. 
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many  coale,  on  the  contrary,  a  large  percentage  of  the  sulphur  preeent 
is  simply  mechanically  mixed  pyrites.  The  foregoing  outline  serves 
to  show  that  the  coal  from  any  district  or  mine  may  be  considered  as 
made  up  of  coal  proper  and  a  certain  amount  of  mecbanicelly  held 
impurities,  consisting  of  ash,  moisture,  and  sulphur  in  the  form  of 
pyrites. 

The  character  of  the  coal  proper  is  much  less  aubjeet  to  variation 
in  the  mines  of  a  given  seam  in  a  given  district  than  are  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  impurities,  particularly  ash  and  sulphur,  which 
vary  greatly  in  different  portions  of  the  same  seam  and  frequently 
vary  considerably  from  one  portion  of  a  field  to  the  other.  An  inter- 
esting example  of  this  is  found  in  the  Middle  Elittanning  coal,  of 
the  Ohio  series,  in  which  the  sulphur  in  certain  portions  of  the  seam 
covering  areas  of  many  square  miles  in  extent  will  run  under  1  per 
cent,  the  amount  increasing,  however,  as  tlie  seam  extends  northward 
until  regions  are  reached  where  for  the  same  coal  the  average  sulphur 
content  is  over  5  per  cent.  Variations  in  the  ash  take  place  in  the 
same  way. 

Caking  and  Non-cakiner  OoaU. — Bituminous  coals  are  sometimes 
classified  as  caking  and  non-caking  coals,  according  to  their  behavior 
when  subjected  to  the  process  of  coking.  The  former  undergo  an 
incipient  fusion  or  softening  when  heated,  so  that  the  fragments 
coalesce  and  yield  a  compact  coke,  while  the  latter  (also  called  free- 
burning)  preserve  their  form,  producing  a  coke  which  is  only  service- 
able when  made  from  large  pieces  of  coal,  the  smaller  pieces  being 
incoherent.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is  not  clearly  made  out,  as 
non-caking  coals  are  often  of  very  similar  ultimate  chemical  composi- 
tion to  those  in  which  the  caking  property  is  very  highly  developed. 
It  is  found  that  caking  coals  lose  that  property  when  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  lengthened  period,  or  by  heating  to  about  570°  F,,  and  that 
the  dust  or  slack  of  non-caking  coal  may,  in  some  instances,  be  con- 
verted into  a  coherent  cake  by  exposing  it  suddenly  to  a  very  high 
temperature.  Some  coals  which  cannot  be  made  into  coke  in  the  bee- 
hive ovens  are  easily  choked  in  modern  gas-heated  ovens.* 

Loag-fiunii^  aud  Short-Saming  Coalt. — The  distinction  between 
long-flaming  and  short-flaming  coals  is  one  commonly  made  by  Eu- 
ropean writers,  but  it  is  not  often  made  in  this  country,,    A  long- 

*  For  a  discu^on  of  the  relation  of  the  chemical  composition  to  the  coking 
property  see  Bulletin  29  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  X911,  The  Effect  of 
Oxygen  ia  Coal,  by  David  White. 
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flaming  coal  is  eimply  one  having  a  high  percentage  oi  volatile  matter, 
and  which  gives  off  a  long  flame  when  burned  in  an  ordinary  furnace 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  volatile  matter  with  a 
Bufficient  quantity  of  tiot  air  to  cause  its  complete  combustion.  The 
same  coal  will  give  a  short  flame  when  buroed  in  an  underfeed  stoker 
furnace  with  an  adequate  supply  of  air. 

Bltuminotu  Coal  contains  no  Bitumen. — ^The  solvents  for  bitumi- 
noQB  substances,  such  as  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  benzole,  have  no 
effect  Qpon  bitominouB  ooaU. 

J.  C.  W.  Prazer  and  E.  J.  Hoffman  (Technical  Paper  No.  5,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  1913)  obtained  a  tarry  substance  amounting  to 
nearly  11  per  cent  of  the  original  weight,  by  extracting  an  lUlnoiB 
coal  with  phenol.  This  was  separated  by  treatment  with  various  sol- 
vents into  a  great  number  of  other  substances,  some  of  which  appear 
to  approach  pure  compounds.  Pyridin  and  anilin  have  also  been  used 
to  extract  soluble  eonstitaents  from  coal.  The  investigation  is  incom- 
plete. 

Cuinel-eoab  are  bituminous  coals  that  are  higher  in  hydrogen  than 
ordinary  coals.    They  are  valuable  as  "  enrichera"  in  gaa-makiug. 

UVTDIATE  AKA1.T8IS  OP  SOME 


C.  H.      0+N.         8.  A»h.  C.  H.        0+N 

Boftbe^d,  Scotland...  63.10      8.91    7.25    0.96     19.78    79.61     11.24    9.15 

Alb(Ttite,Nova Scotia  82.67      9.14    819     82.67      9.14    8.19 

Taniianite,THsmaiua  79.34    10.41    4.93    5.32     83.80    10.99    S.2I 

LIONITK  OS  BBOWH  COAL  (BIOH  IN  OXVaS!4). 

C(dogDe 63.29      4.98  26.24     ....      8.40    66.97      5.27  27.76 

Bovey.Etcvonsbire..  66.31      5.63  23.43    2.36      2.36    69.63      5.90  24.57 

Trifail,  Styria. 60.72      5.34  35.98    0.90      7.86    55.11      6.80  39.09 

The  above  antUyses  do  Dot  give  the  water  or  hyiirOBCOpic  moiaturi^. 

Snb-bitominons  Coal  and  Lignite. — The  term  lignite  is  commonly 

given  to  all  the  coals  which  arc  intermediate  in  properties  between 
peat  and  the  coals  of  the  older  formations.  They  are  characterized 
by  high  moisture  and  oxygen,  and  are  therefore  lower  in  heating  value 
than  bituminous  coal.  The  names  "black  lignite,"  "brown  lignite." 
"brown  coal,"  and  'Qignitic  coal"  have  also  been  given  indiscriminately 
to  all  these  coals.  The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  divides  them  into  two 
varieties,  sub-bituminous  coal  and  lignite.       They  are  thus  distin- 
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guished:  sub-bitumioous  coal  is  black  or  grayish  black  in  color;  is 
high  in  moisture,  which  is  given  off  readily  on  exposure  to  sun  or  air, 
produciug  "weathering"  or  "elacking";  has  no  distinct  system  of 
joints,  but  has  a  tendency  to  separate  on  weathering  into  thin  plates 
parallel  to  the  bedding.  The  fresh  coal  has  a  bright  luster  and  an 
irregular  concholdal  fracture;  the  resulting  fragments  are  lusterless 
and  their  surfaces  do  not  show  an  even  fracture  of  any  kind.  Cer- 
tain sub- bituminous  coals  have  high  heating  value  and  will  stand 
transportation  in  closed  cars  without  slacking,  but  will  check  slightly 
when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  open  cars. 

Lignite  is  brown  in  color  or  has  a  distinctly  brownish  cast.  The 
texture  is  more  or  less  distinctly  woody,  although  some  lignite,  notably 
that  of  Texas,  is  amorphous.  The  amount  of  moisture  is  greater  than 
that  of  sub-bituminous  coal,  and  ranges  from  25  to  nearly  45  per  cent. 

Beorease  of  Weight  of  Lignite  in  Transit.  (A.  G.  Scott,  Power, 
May  11,  1909.) — ^Contention  between  shippers  and  consumers  of 
lignite  concerning  shortage  in  weights  of  carloads  delivered  is  in 
many  instances  due  to  misunderstandings,  first,  as  to  the  necessary 
decrease  in  weight  that  must  occur  in  transit  due  to  the  properties 
of  the  lignite  and,  second,  as  to  the  fact  that  a  smaller  weight  of 
lignite  at  the  consumer's  plant  as  compared  with  the  weight  at  the 
mine  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  consumer  has  lost  money 
in  proportion  to  the  shortage ;  on  the  contrary,  the  consumer  is  actually 
the  gainer  in  the  transaction,  provided  the  loss  in  weight  is  not  ab- 
normal. 

Three  samples  of  lignite  were  taken  from  a  mine  and  tested  for 
moisture  immediately  after  Uie  jars  were  opened,  with  the  following 
results : 

No.  1,  S8.2%;  No.  2,  28.0%;  No.  3,  32.2%. 

A  lump  of  the  lignite  was  soaked  for  24  hours  in  water,  and  subse- 
quently a  test  showed  39.1%  moisture.  This  indicates  that,  taking 
the  average  moisture  content  of  the  three  samples  at  29.4%,  it  is 
possible  for  the  lignite  to  contain  9.7%  more  moisture  than  it  does 
contain  after  it  is  taken  directly  from  the  mine,  under  the  general 
conditions  of  this  particular  mine. 

Sample  No.  2,  containing  88.2%  moisture,  when  tested  in  a 
calorimeter,  showed  7574  B.T.TJ.  per  lb.  The  average  B.T.U.  of 
the  three  samples,  when  a  portion  was  dried  at  104  to  107''C.  for  one 
hour,  was  11,003  per  lb. 

Loss  by  Air  Drying. — A  portion  of  each  of  the  three  samples  was 
placed  in  a  tin  box,  open  at  the  top,  and  the  boxes  placed  in  the 
thermometer  and  hygrometer  house  of  the  meteorological  station  at 
the  University  of  Texas.  Each  cample  was  weighed  twice  a  day  for 
several  days,  and  once  a  day  thereafter  for  nearly  two  weeks,  a  record 
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of  temperature  and  humiditj'  of  the  air  being  kept  bj  meaoB  of 
recording  instruments  placed  cloee  to  the  samples. 

The  lignite  which  was  exposed  in  the  three  samples  consisted  of 
lump  and  moderately  fine  material  which  was  intended  to  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  an  average  of  the  quality  of  the  coal  as  loaded  upoo  the  cars. 
The  percentage  of  loss  of  each  of  the  samples  was  found  to  be  very 
nearly  the  same  as  on  the  remaining  lignite.  An  average  is  given  in 
the  following  table  of  the  loss  for  the  three  samples.  The  table 
also  gives  the  average  humidity  and  the  temperature  corresponding  for 
the  day  when  readings  -were  taken  and  the  percentage  of  loss  calcu- 
lated: 


».. 

Humidity 

reiiip..'F. 

Lo-,% 

No, 

Humidity 

Temp..  •  F. 

Lo»,  % 

1 

83 

75 

2,47 

7 

82 

75 

11-11 

77 

4.73 

3 

»3 

68 

6,94 

9 

59 

67 

15,76 

4 

96 

66 

6,72 

10 

69 

69 

18,52 

70 

6 

77 

74 

9.51 

12 

69 

63 

20.61 

The  table  ehowe  that  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  test  there  was  a 
slight  gain  in  moisture  over  that  of  the  day  previous,  but  this  is  due, 
without  doubt,  to  the  high  humidity,  the  average  being  95  for  that  day. 

After  exposure  to  the  air  for  twelve  days,  during  which  time  the 
average  loss  was  30.6%,  determinations  were  made  of  heat  values,  and 
an  average  of  9964  B.T.TT.  per  pound  obtained. 

Mr.  Scott  concludes  that  the  loss  in  weight  of  lignite  in  transit 
is  due  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  loss  of  moieture  by  air-drying,  and 
that  the  lignite  received  after  partial  air-drying  is  more  valuable 
than  when  it  was  loaded  at  the  mine. 

Aih. — The  composition  of  ash  approximates  to  that  of  fire-clay, 
with  the  addition  of  ferric  oxide,  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash, 
and  phosphoric  acid. 

White-ash  coals  are  generally  freer  from  sulphur  than  the  red-ash 
coals,  which  contain  iron  pyrites,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
as  in  a  coal  from  Peru  which  contains  more  than  10%  of  sulphur  and 
yields  not  a  small  percentage  of  white  ash.  In  it  the  sulphur  occurs 
in  organic  combination,  but  it  is  so  firmly  held  that  it  can  only  be 
partially  expelled,  even  by  exposure  to  a  very  high  heating  out  of 
contact  with  the  air. 

The  fusibility  of  ash  varies  according  to  its  composition.  It  is  the 
more  infusible  the  more  nearly  its  composition  approaches  to  fire-clay, 
or  silicate  of  alumina,  and  becomes  more  fusible  with  the  addition  of 
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other  substances,  such  as  iron,  lime,  etc.  Coala  high  ib  Bulphor 
usually  give  a  very  fusible  ash,  on  account  of  the  iron  with  which  the 
sulphur  is  in  combination.  A  fusible  aeh  tends  to  form  clinker  upon 
the  grate-bare,  and  therefore  ie  objectionable. 

The  amount  of  ash  in  coal  variee  greatly,  ranging  from  less  than  S 
per  cent  to  30  per  cent  or  more.  It  varies  with  the  district  in  which 
the  coal  is  mined,  with  individual  mines  of  the  district,  with  parts  of 
the  aame  mine,  and  with  the  care  taken  in  mining.  With  anthracite 
coals  it  depends  on  the  size,  the  larger  sizes  having  the  least  aah. 

Analyiei  of  Coal  Aih. — Complete  analj'Bea  of  aah  of  58  samples 
of  Illinois  coal  are  given  by  Parr  and  Wheeler,  together  with  the 
volatile  inorganic  matter,  (carbon  dioxide  and  chlorine)  in  the  dry 
coal  which  is  not  found  in  the  ordinary  analysis  for  ash.  The  ash, 
found  by  the  usual  method,  ranged  from  7.53  to  16.35;  CO,  in  the 
dry  coal  0  to  2.48;  CI,  0  to  0.56  per  cent.  The  mineral  constituents 
of  the  ash,  as  obtained  by  high  fusion,  ranged  as  follows;  Si02,  23.8 
to  59.9;  FejOs,  3.1  to  62.3;  AlzOj,  32  to  31.5;  CaO,  1.9  to  34.0; 
MgO,  0  to  3.0. 

Heatii^  Value  of  Coal. — The  heating  value  of  different  varieties  of 
coal,  together  with  the  relation  of  the  heating  value  to  chemical  com- 
position, will  be  treated  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  Heating  Value  of 
Coal,  but  a  brief  statement  of  the  subject  is  given  below,  copied  from 
an  article  by  the  author  in  "Mines  and  Minerals,"  October,  1898. 

Coal  is  composed  of  four  different  things,  which  may  be  separated 
by  proximate  analysis,  viz.,  fixed  carbon,  volatile  hydrocarbon,  ash, 
and  moisture.  In  making  a  proximate  analysis  of  a  weighed  quantity, 
such  as  a  gram  of  coal,  the  moisture  is  first  driven  off  by  heating  it  to 
250°  or  280°  F.,  then  the  volatile  matter  is  driven  off  by  heating  it  in 
a  closed  crucible  to  a  red  heat,  then  the  carbon  is  burned  out  of  the 
remaining  coke  to  a  white  heat,  with  sufficient  air  supply,  until 
nothing  is  left  hut  the  ash. 

The  fixed  carbon  has  a  constant  heating  value  of  about  14,600 
B,T.U.  per  lb.  The  value  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbon  depends  on  its 
composition,  and  that  depends  chiefly  on  the  district  in  which  the 
coal  is  mined.  It  may  be  as  high  as  21,000  B.T.U.  per  lb.,  or  about 
the  heating  value  of  marsh-gas,  in  the  best  semi-bituminous  coals, 
which  contain  very  small  percentages  of  oxygen,  or  as  low  as  10,000 
B.T.U.  per  lb,,  as  in  those  from  some  of  the  Western  States,  which  are 
high  in  oxygen.  The  ash  has  no  heating  value,  and  tlie  moisture  has 
in  effect  1^  than  none,  for  its  evaporation  and  the  superheating  of 
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the  steam  made  from  it  to  the  temperature  of  the  chimney-gafies 
absorb  some  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  combuBtion  of  the  fixed  car- 
bon and  volatile  matter. 

The  analysis  of  a  coal  may  be  reported  in  three  different  forms,  as 
percentages  of  the  moist  coal,  of  the  dry  coal,  or  of  the  combustible. 
Thus,  suppose  one  gram  of  coal  is  analyzed,  and  the  first  heating 
shows  a  loss  of  weight  of  0.1  gram,  the  second  of  0.3  gram,  the  third 
0.5  gram,  the  remainder,  or  ash,  weighing  0.1  gram,  the  complete 
report  would  be  as  follows: 


^„sr<^'^' 

Pm  Cont  of  (he 
DryCo.1. 

P«  Cwil  o(  the 

10 
30 
50 
10 

33.33 

55.fi6 
11.11 

37.50 
62.50 

Volatile  matter 

Aah                     .... 

100 

100.00 

100.00 

The  relation  of  the  volatile  matter  and  of  the  fixed  carbon  in  the 
last  column  of  the  table  enables  us' to  judge  the  class  to  which  the 
coal  belongs,  as  anthracite,  semi-anthracite,  semi-bituminous,  bitu- 
minous, or  lignite.  Coals  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  volatile 
matter  in  the  combustible  would  be  classed  as  anthracite,  between  10 
and  15  per  cent  as  semi-anthracite,  between  16  and  30  per  cent  as 
semi-bituminous,  between  30  and  50  per  cent  as  bituminous,  and  over 
60  per  cent  as  lignitic  coals  or  lignites. 

The  figures  in  the  second  column,  representing  the  percentages  in 
the  dry  coal,  are  useful  in  comparing  different  lots  of  coal  of  one  class, 
and  they  are  better  for  this  purpose  than  the  figures  in  the  first  column, 
for  the  moisture  is  a  variable  constituent,  depending  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  weather  to  which  the  coal  has  been  subjected  since  it  was  mined, 
on  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  when  it  is 
analyzed,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  it  may  have  accidentally  been 
dried  during  the  process  of  sampling. 

The  heating  value  of  a  coal  depends  on  its  percentage  of  total  com- 
bustible matter,  and  on  the  heating  value  per  pound  of  that  combus- 
tible. The  latter  differs  in  different  districts  and  bears  a  relation  to 
the  percentage  of  volatile  matter.  It  is  highest  in  the  semi-bituminous 
coals,  being  nearly  constant  at  about  15,750  B.T.Tr.  per  lb.  It  is 
between  14,800  and  15,500  B.T.U.  in  anthracite,  and  ranges  from 
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15,500  down  to  13,000  or  leBB  in  the  bituminouB  coaia,  decreasing 
usually  as  v«  go  westward,  and  as  the  volatile  matter  contains  an 
increasing  percentage  of  oxygen. 

In  1893  the  author  deduced  from  Mahler's  tests  on  European  coals 
e  table  of  the  approximate  beating  value  of  coals  of  different  com- 
position, which  is  given,  somewhat  modified,  below.  (Trans.  A.  S- 
M.  E.,  vol.  XX.  p.  337.) 


APPROXIUATE  mCATtNQ  VALOI  OP  COAU.* 


VoUilife  M'stWr 

""^■mt-StK'"- 

Dry  uid  Free 
IrODi  Ash. 

B.T.U. 

CklorieL 

B.T.U. 

Ckloiie*. 

0 
3 
6 
10 
13 
20 
28 

14,580 
14,«40 
15,210 
15,480 
16,660 
15,840 
15,660 

8,100 
8,300 
8,450 
S.600 
8,700 
8,800 
8,700 

32 
37 
40 
43 
45 
47 
49 

15,480 
15,120 
14,760 
14,220 
13,860 
13,320 
12,420 

8,600 
81400 

7,700 
7,400 

■See  the  mirve  platted  ((oin  tJ 


e  Scurel  on  pice  IG9. 


The  experiments  of  Lord  and  Haas  on  American  coals  (Trans, 
Am.  IdbI.  Mining  Engineers,  1897)  practically  confirm  these  figures 
for  all  coals  in  which  the  percentage  of  volatile  matter  is  teas  than 
40%  of  the  combustible,  but  for  coals  containing  less  than  60%  fixed 
carbon  or  more  than  40%  volatile  matter  in  the  combustible  they  are 
liable  to  an  error  in  either  direction  of  about  4%.  It  appears  from 
these  experiments  that  the  coal  of  one  seam  in  a  given  district,  where 
the  ratio  of  the  volatile  matter  to  the  total  combustible  is  uniform,  has 
the  same  heating  value  per  pound  of  combustible,  within  one  or  two 
per  cent,  but  that  coals  of  the  same  proximate  analysis,  and  containing 
over  40%  volatile  matter,  but  mined  in  different  districts,  may  differ 
.  6  or  8  per  cent  in  heating  value. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  coals  containing  from  13  to  38  per  cent 
of  volatile  matter  in  the  combustible  have  practically  the  same  heating 
value.  This  is  confirmed  by  Lord  and  Haas's  tests  of  Pocahontas  coal. 
A  study  of  these  tests  and  of  Mahler's  indicates  that  the  heating  value 
of  all  the  semi-bituminous  coals,  15  to  30  per  cent  volatile  matter,  is 
within  1\%.  of  15,750  B.T.U.  per  lb. 

The  heating  value  of  any  coal  may  also  be  calculated  from  its  ulti- 
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mate  analysis,  with  a  probable  error  not  exceeding  2%  (eicept  in  tbe 
cases  of  cannel-coal  and  some  lignites,  in  vhich  the  error  may  be 
greater)  by  the  following  formula : 

Heating  value  per  lb.  =  146C  +  620f  H  -  ^j, 

in  which  C,  H,  and  0  are  respectively  the  percentages  of  carbon, 
hydn^n,  and  oxygen.  This  formula  is  known  as  Dulong's.  Its  ap- 
proximate accuracy  is  proved  by  both  Mahler's  and  Lord  and  Haas's 
experiments,  and  any  deviation  of  the  calortmetric  det«rmination  of 
any  ordinary  coal  more  than  2%  from  that  calculatled  by  the 
formula  is  more  likely  to  proceed  from  an  error  in  either  the  calo- 
rimetric  test  or  the  analysis  than  from  an  error  in  the  formula. 

(hratal't  Pormtlla. — E.  Ooutal,  in  Compies  Rendus.  Sept.,  1903, 
gives  a  formula  which  is  frequently  quoted  by  other  writers,  in 
English  units,  as  follows :  B.T.U.  =  14,760  C  -f  aV,  in  which  C 
is  ttie  fixed  carbon  and  V  the  volatile  matter  in  1  lb.  of  combustible, 
and  a  a  coefficient  taken  from  a  table.  (See  Gebhardt's  Power  Plant 
Engineering.)  The  values  obtained  by  this  formula  agree  fairly  well 
with  those  given  in  the  author's  table  for  coals  in  which  the  volatile 
matter  is  not  in  excess  of  30%  of  the  combustible;  beyond  that  they 
vary  considerably.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  easier  to  take  the  B.T.IT. 
directly  from  a  table  than  to  find  the  value  of  a  in  a  table  and  then 
to  make  the  computation  from  a  formula. 

W,  Inchley  (Tke  Engineer,  Feb.  17,  1911),  gives  a  formula  which 
he  considers  better  than  Dulong's  for  steam  coal,  viz.: 

Calorific  viJue  =    8,000C  +  33,830H  calories  per  gram. 
=  14,400C  +  60,890H  B.T.U.  per  lb. 

It  is  evident,  since  his  formula  contains  no  factor  for  oxygen,  that 
it  cannot  give  correct  results  for  coals  high  in  oxygen.  Testing  it 
by  the  average  figures  given  by  Lord  and  Haas  for  Pocahontas  and 
Hocking  Valley  coals  (see  pages  156  and  157)  we  find  the  following: 


Dolons 

Inchky. 

8176 
6663 

8198 
6683 

Hocking  Valley 

6892 

Erron  in  Reported  Heatii^  Values  of  CoalB. — Errors  in  sampling 
and  in  the  calorimetric  test  are  quite  common,  and  the  error  of  the 
latter  is  almost  always  in  the  direction  of  making  the  reported  heat- 
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ing  value  of  a  coal  too  small.  The  effect  of  this  error  is  to  make  the 
apparent  efficiency  of  a  boiler  tested  with  this  coal  higher  than  the  real 
efficiency.  Whenever  the  efficiency  reported  is  high  and  at  the  same 
time  the  reported  heatiog  value  of  the  fuel  per  pound  of  combustible  iB 
more  than  S  per  cent  lower  than  the  average  figures  in  published  tables 
for  coal  from  the  same  district,  the  resultB  should  be  looked  on  with 
HuspicioQ.  Further  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a 
paper  by  the  author  entitled  "The  Efficiency  of  a  Steam-boiler :  What 
is  it?"  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Mechanical  Engineers,  vol.  xvii,  p.  645. 

Kew  Clanification,  and  Tables  of  Heatins  Value.* — The  recent 
publication  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Bulletin  No.  22 
of  over  3000  analyses  and  results  of  calorimetric  esamiQations  of 
American  coals  offers  the  best  opportunity  that  has  ever  been  had 
for  a  study  of  the  long-mooted  questions  of  the  classifications  of  coals 
and  of  the  relation  of  their  chemical  composition  to  their  heating 
value. 

The  writer  has  made  a  selection  of  155  analyses  of  coals  from 
different  states,  showing  practically  the  extreme  range  of  composition 
of  heating  value  of  the  coals  of  each  of  these  states,  whenever  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  coals  of  such  states  are  given  in  the  bulletin.  The 
most  important  items  of  the  ultimate  and  proximate  analyses  were 
tabulated,  viz.,  the  S,  H,  C,  0,  and  N  of  the  ultimate  analysis  as  re- 
ferred to  the  combustible  (coal  free  of  moisture  and  ash),  also  the 
Tolatile  matter,  the  moisture  and  the  ash  of  the  proximate  analysis, 
the  moisture  and  ash  being  referred  to  the  coal  as  received,  and  the 
volatile  matter  being  referred  to  the  combustible.  (See  Table  I.) 
The  fixed  carbon  referred  to  combustible  is  100  per  cent  minus  the 
volatile  matter  of  the  combustible,  and  referred  to  coal  as  received 
it  is  100  per  cent  minus  the  sum  of  moisture  ash  and  volatile  matter. 
The  results  as  given  in  the  bulletin  were  calculated  to  three  different 
bases:  (1)  as  received,  (2)  dry  coal,  (3)  ash  and  moisture  free 
(commonly  called  combustible) ;  and  in  many  cases  to  a  fourth  basis, 
ash,  moisture,  and  sulphur-free.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
however,  other  information  was  desired,  such  as  the  B.T.TJ.  per  lb. 
of  coal  air-dry,  ash-free,  and  air-dry,  ash-  and  sulphur-free,  not  con- 
tained in  the  bulletin.  The  writer  has  calculated  and  tabulated  these 
omitted  items,  but  it  should  be  stated  that  the  figures  which  he  ob- 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  preoented  by  the  author  at  the  June,  1914,  meetii^ 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Snginews. 
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tained  relating  to  B.T.U,  calculated  to  the  sulphur-free  baaia,  are 
probably  too  high  in  many  caeee  of  high  sulphur  coals. 

Having  thus  tabulated  the  results,  the  questions  to  be  solved 
are  (1)  how  shall  the  coals  be  claasified;  (2)  what  relation  does  the 
heating  value  of  the  coals  bear  to  the  chemical  composition. 

In  studying  the  155  coais,  the  writer  first  plotted  the  B.T.U, 
per  lb.  combustible  with  the  results  which  are  shown  graphically  in 
Fig.  i.  This  plotting  shows  that  all  the  coals  of  the  Appalachian 
field  come  close  to  the  original  curve  drawn  by  the  writer  in  189S 
from  Mahler's  teste  of  European  coals,  when  the  volatile  matter  in 
the  combustible  is  35  per  cent  or  less.  For  coals  higher  in  volatile 
matter,  and  for  Western  coals  generally,  the  heating  value  varies  over 
a  wide  range  and  appears  to  have  no  relation  to  the  volatile  matter, 
but  each  district  has  a  law  of  its  own.  The  Illinois  coals  are  all  found 
within  the  small  area  shewn  by  dotted  lines.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant conclusion  from  Fig.  3  is  that  all  the  semi-bituminous  coals 
of  the  Eastern  states,  and  those  from  the  Western  states  and  Alaska 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  have  a  heating  value  per  pound  of  com- 
bustible that  is  very  close  to  15,750  B.T.TJ.  With  bituminous  coals 
and  lignite  containing  over  36  per  cent  of  volatile  matter  in  the 
combustible  there  appears  to  be  no  law  connecting  the  heating  value 
with  the  percentage  of  volatile  matter,  and  the  plotting  is  not  con- 
tinued beyond  44  per  cent. 

As  many  of  the  coals  high  in  volatile  matter  are  also  high  in 
sulphur,  it  was  attempted  to  find  if  high  sulphur  was  the  cauae  of 
some  of  the  variation  of  the  heating  value,  but  the  results  are  nega- 
tive. When  the  heating  value  per  pound  of  combustible  is  converted 
for  sulphur  by  the  usual  method,  by  subtracting  4050  B.T.U.  per  lb, 
S,  and  dividing  by  1  minus  {%  S-^100),  the  value  thus  found  is 
often  far  higher  than  the  heating  value  per  pound  of  combustible  of 
coals  of  the  same  districts  that  are  low  in  sulphur.  Lower  values 
for  these  coals  might  be  found  if  they  were  converted  by  the  "unit 
coal"  method  of  Parr  and  \^Tieeler  (Bulletin  37,  1909,  of  the  Dlinoia 
University  Engineering  Experiment  Station),  viz.: 


B.T.U.  per  lb.  unit  coal 


Indicated  dry  B.T.U.  -  50008 
1.00  -  (1.08  ash  -1-0.55S)      ' 


Fig.  3  shows  the  result  of  plotting  the  heating  value  per  pound 
of  air-dry  coal  and  ash-  and  sulphur-free,  against  the  percentage  of 
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moisture  in  such  coal,  for  those  cases  in  which  the  moisture  does  not 
exceed  11  per  cent.  The  resuits  indicate  that  this  method  may  prove  ■ 
lo  be  of  considerable  importance  when  it  is  applied  separately  to  the 
coals  of  different  states  or  districts,  especially  the  bituminons  coals 
of  the  Middle  West.  The  high  position  of  the  Kansas  coals  and  of 
one  of  the  Missouri  coals  may  be  due  to  the  error  of  the  oonunoB 
method  of  correcting  for  sulphur. 

The  average  results  shown  in   Fig.  3  coTreepond  approximately 
to  the  following  formula. 

B.T.U.  per  lb.  air-dry  coal,  ash-free  =  16,400  -  SOOJtf,,  for  semi- 
bituminous  coal; 

-  15,300  -  240M„   for    bitu- 
Bcoal: 


in  which  M,  is  the  percentage  of  moisture  remaining  in  the  coal  after 
air-drying,  referred  to  the  coal  free  from  itsh.     That  is, 


'""       lOO-(A-l-L)* 

in  which  M  and  A  are  respectively  the  moisture  and  aah  in  the  coal 
as  received,  and  L  is  the  loss  on  air-drying,  figured  as  a  percentage  of 
the  coal  as  received. 

After  studying  the  coats  by  the  method  of  plotting  as  described. 
Table  S  was  constructed,  in  which  a  reTised  classification  is  attempted. 
The  extreme  differences  in  B.T.U.  per  lb.  between  the  B.T.U.  per 
lb.  given  and  those  that  result  from  calculation  by  Dulong  's  formula, 
by  the  Mahler  curve,  and  by  the  moisture  formulse  for  air-dry,  ash-free 
coal,  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  73.  The  extent  of  these  differ- 
ences suggests  that  in  some  cases  the  calorimetric  determinations,  or 
the  analyses,  or  both,  may  be  in  error,  and  indicates  the  necessity  for 
thoroughly  checking  the  loss  in  air-drying,  the  moisture  determina- 
tions of  the  air-dried  coal,  the  analyses,  proximate  and  ultimate,  and 
the  calorimetric  work. 
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STEAM-BOILER  ECONOMY. 
TABLE  II. 

CLAiBSIFIKD  LIST  OF  COALS 


I.  AKTnaACITB 
AlMk> 4,... 

vt...v.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'y.'.'.'. 

P«. s..,. 

WHh B.... 

II.    8uiI-UfTSKlCITI 

AA 1 

p«. 11 

V» 3.... 

lit.  SiMi-iiTOiiiiiau 

Al« I.... 

AU 3.... 

Alukk 3 

Ark 2.... 

Ark S 

Aril 8.... 

Colo 7 

Colo 8 

Ok 1.... 

Hd I 

Hd 2.... 

m3 8.... 

Ud .....i.... 

Mont > 

OkU a.... 

Oki». a.... 

p». »,... 

P« 3..., 

P«. 4.... 

P« 6.-.- 

P» 9.... 

P« 10... 

V«. 4,.., 

Vm 5..,. 

WMh 8.,., 

W.  V» 2 

W.  V« 8,... 

W.  Vm 4 

W.  V, 7,... 

W.  V« B..., 

W.  Vm 10,... 

Ky a..., 

fc- 3.... 

W.Vt, 1.... 

Ul»h 8.... 

V.  BiTDIUNOim.  HlOH-ORADB 

AU 3... 

Aim 4... 

Colo «... 

CtJo a... 

Ill a... 

Kmn 2... 

Kmn 4... 

Ky 4... 

N.  Hex 1,,. 

N,  M«* 2... 


..     1     c 

VII 

W 

IS 

J 

47 

g 

3a 

87 

1 

i 

0 

M 

87 

2.32          13 

a« 

1  13          a 

a 

2a 

0 

Air-dty.  Aib-In*. 


•mbiutible:  Ky.  2.  7.13;  Ky.  3.  7, 
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TABLE  II— (Conftnucd) 


All-di7,  Aih-frH. 


VI.  BrpoMiHoc  MuicK 

IS.OOl 
lS,34a 
IS.Gll 


•  Uontkiu  3  BDd  S  ua  duaed  m  aub-lHtuniinoiu  hy  tba  Bunsu  of  MiuBa, 
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TABLE  n— (Continued) 


a 

0. 

O.M 

1   17 

0,67 

28  M 

0  17 

21. B 

0.77 

O.M 

S.S» 

Ail^rr,  Aab-lne. 


VII.  BrroiciHocB  Low  Ou 

(CsnftnwdJ 


::■:'?:■: 1 

j^:::::;;:;:::|::;:::: 

Not  CLAmuria, 

B.I I 

ninoiu  by  Ihc  Bureiu  of  Mins. 
ice.  co>l  very  murh  WHtbered;    Wyomiiw  7. 
pit:  coal  bully  wcatbered. 
_  not  used  u  (uel.     Aluka  S  and  Arkaoui  4 

Tbe  Idaho  coal  is  apparently  a  rannd  coal  very  high  Id  moialure.  but  tbe  ultimate  analy^ 

Diflerenoes  between  Actnal  and  Calculated  Heating  Talses. — The 
following  table  shows  the  range  of  variation  of  heating  value  as  deter- 
mined by  calorimeter  from  that  found  by  estimation  from  the  Dulong 
formula,  the  Mahler  curve  and  the  moisture  formula. 
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BANOK    OF 

rAKUTION  OF  BBATINO  VALCXB. 

CUu. 

B.T.U.  inM.r  {  +)  or  leu  {  -)  thtn  stimalcd  by 

Dul™.  Formula 

Mkblsr  Curve. 

Moi«tortFotmuI.. 

-  164  to  +  127 

-  21  to  -  193 

-  674  to  +  546 

-  284  to  +  172 

-  344  to  +  84Z 

-  673  to  +  592 

-  76  to  +373 

-  23  to -176 

-  516  to  +208 

II.  Semi-anthracit« 

III.  Semi-bitumiDOUS 

-  233  to  -274 

-  557  to  +64;i 

V.  Bituminous,  high  grade 

VI.  BituminouB,  medium  g. 

VII.  Bituminous,  low  grade. 

VIll.  Sul>4>ituininous    and 

liKnil«. 

-  849  to  +726 
-1226  to  +736 

-  447  to  +90fi 

-  923  to  +96.- 

-1397to  +1292 

For  the  first  five  classes  the  maximum  variation  of  the  calorimetric 
from  the  estimated  value  hy  the  Dulong  formula  is  842  B.T.U.,  bv 
the  Mahler  curve  849,  and  by  the  moisture  formula  908.  The  revised 
clsssificatioa  is  as  follows: 

CLASaiFICATION  OF  COAIS. 


biutible 
Per  Coql 


B.T.U. 


s.motois.soo 


V.  Bituminoua.  faishl 

VI.  BitumiBo^me^ 

VII.  Bitu™ooii., 'liiw 

VII  [.  Sub-biturainoo* 
and  lignite . . . 


o  is.300 1: 

fl  15.600,11 


3.Z50,  7,«ootoii.ca 


*  EMtetn  Cnnnel,     The  UtBb  eaoDEl  ia  much  lower  in  heating  value. 

Air-drying  of  CoaL^In  the  earlier  tests  of  the  Geological  Survey 
the  samples  were  crushed  fiue,  spread  out  on  hollow  travs,  and  dried 
in  the  air  of  the  laboratory  for  24  to  96  hours,  or  until  the  loss  be- 
tween successive  weighings  {made  12  to  24  hours  apart)  was  small, 
usually  less  than  1%.  In  the  later  practice  the  coals  after  pulveri- 
zation were  dried  in  a  special  oven  in  a  gentle  current  of  air  of  10° 
to  20°  F.  above  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory.  (Bulletin  TJ.  S. 
G.  8.  290,  1906,  and  Professional  Paper,  U.  S.  G.  S.,  48,  1907.) 
For  comparison  of  results  see  Bulletin,  U.  S.  G.  S.,  323,  p.  8. 

Different  Ketbods  of  Beportintr  Coal  Analysea. — Much  confusion 
and  trouble  is  experienced  by  students  of  coal  problems  on  account 
of  the  many  different  forms  in  which  chemists  report  the  results  of 
forms  be  adopted  when  results  are  published,  so  as  to  lessen  tlic 
their  analyses.    It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  one  or  two  standard 
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trouble  of  compftfing  different  coals,  and,  incidentally,  to  save  space 
and  printerB'  ink.  The  proximate  analysiB  is  given  for  the  coal  in 
one  or  more  of  five  different  conditions,  tiz,,  "aa  received,"  "air 
dried,"  "dried  at  105°  C,"  "air-dried  free  from  ash,"  and  "com- 
bustible," or  "ash  and  moisture  free."  Formerly  some  chemistB  de- 
ducted half  of  the  sulphur  from  the  volatile  matter  and  hali  from 
the  mixed  carbon,  calculating  the  results  bo  that  the  sum  of  moisture, 
ash,  volatile  matter  and  fixed  carbon,  modified  aa  stated  t«gether  with 
the  sulphur  would  equal  100  per  cent.  This  practice  has  fortunately 
been  abandoned,  and  it  is  now  the  custom  to  report  the  actual  results 
of  the  proximate  analysiB  footing  up  100  per  cent  and  to  give  sulphur 
as  separately  determined. 

The  ultimate  analysis  may  also  be  reported  for  the  coal  in  any 
one  or  more  of  the  five  different  conditions  above  named,  but  in 
addition  it  is  the  custom  of  some  chemists  to  report  the  analysis  of 
the  coal  "as  received,"  "air-dried,"  or  "air-dried  ash-free"  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  include  the  moisture, 
while  others  report  the  moisture  as  a  separate  item,  thus  making 
eight  different  possible  forms  for  the  record  of  the  ultimate  analysis. 
The  following  table  shows  the  several  ways  in  which  the  analysis  of 
one  sample  of  coal  may  be  reported : 

PBOXIHATE  ANALTBIB. 


f^,^. 

AiiHlried. 

DirCotl. 

iiC& 

„^-s.. 

Moisture 

Volatile 

S 
38 
68 

9 

lOO 
4 

I 
13,330 

(1) 

1          1.04 
28        29,17 
58        60.42 

9          9.37 

28        M^W 
58        61-06 
fl          9-47 

1           1.15 
28        32,18 
58        66.67 

Fined  oaibon 

68        67.44 

Low  on  aiiMliying 

98      100.  OO 

1.04 
13,886 

(2) 

96      100. OO 
1.05 

87      100.00 
1,15 

Se-     100,00 

B.T.U.perIb 

Form  rfe; 

15,500 

(5) 

ULTDfATX  ANALT81B. 


All-dry. 

DryC<»l, 

Ai^dri«d, 

Asb-aiid 

MoiMore. 

a        G.SO 

1  IL 

73 

il  li 
11 11 

J    ,1 

1         1,15 
6        6.91} 

1         1.18 

1  Is 

Form  No. 

IS?  T-r 

96 

IS)            (0) 

(10) 

87     100,00 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 
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The  figures  in  the  columiis  footing  respectively  96,  95,  87  and  86, 
are  here  given  to  show  the  figures  that  were  used  in  obtaining  the 
Beveral  percentages;  they  would  be  omitted  in  a  report. 

Here  are  thirteen  different  fonne  for  reporting  the  analysis  of  a 
single  sample  of  cool.  Which  of  ihem  are  useful?  Form  (1)  is  the 
usual  proximate  analysis  as  actually  made;  form  (5)  is  calculated 
directly  from  (1).  If  the  volatile  matter  in  the  combustible  (form  5) 
is  less  than  38  per  cent,  the  heating  value  per  pound  of  combustible 
may  be  approximated  (except  in  the  case  of  some  coals  of  the  far 
West)  with  an  error  of  not  over  2  per  cent  by  means  of  the  figures 
in  the  table  on  page  56,  viz. : 


VOL  MttMT. 

B.T.U.  p»r  lb. 

Vol.  Mbuo. 

B.T.D.perlb. 

VoLUatUt. 

B.T.D.  p«lb. 

3 
6 
10 

14,940 
16,210 
1S,4S0 

13 
20 
28 

16,660 
15,840 
16,660 

32 
87 
40 

15,480 
15,120 
14,760 

B^ond  40  per  cent  volatile  matter  the  heating  value  has  do 
direct  relation  to  the  volatile  matter  on  account  of  the  great  varia- 
tion in  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  that  volatile  matter.  Form  (5) 
is,  therefore,  useful  as  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  coal  and,  with  the 
exceptions  above  mentioned,  of  its  approximate  heating  value.  Form 
(4)  is  important,  since  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  air-dried 
coal  is  an  index  to  the  quality  of  the  real  coal  substance,  that  is  the 
coal  free  of  ash  and  of  surface  moisture.  Forms  (3)  and  (3)  are 
of  no  use  for  comparing  classes  of  coal,  until  their  figures  are  con- 
verted into  other  forms,  since  they  include  the  ash,  an  accidental 
variable. 

Of  the  ultimate  analyses,  form  (9)  shows  the  actual  analysis  of  the 
air-dried  coat,  and  it  may  be  useful  as  a  record  of  the  original  results 
obtained,  but  the  figures  are  otherwise  of  no  essential  importance 
until  the  moisture  has  been  separated  from  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
as  in  form  (8),  and  from  ash,  as  in  form  (13).  This  form  (13)  is 
the  one  which  gives  all  the  essential  figures  of  the  ultimate  analysis, 
and  which  shows  the  composition  of  the  combustible. 

Omitting  all  the  unessential  figures  we  may  construct  a  new  table, 
which  gives  all  the  data  that  are  really  needed  for  either  commercial 
or  scientific  purposes,  as  follows: 
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i  ANALYSIS. 


Coil  u  Rewlvxl. 

AirKiry.Ire 

e  from  Aab. 

Combultible. 

itSi^t. 

MoiKun 

Ash. 

K 

MoiHUK. 

p.T.U. 

Vol.  MM. 

B.T.U. 

4  00 

5  00 

9.00 

13,330 

1.04 

16,322 

32.66 

15,500 

ULTIMATE    ANALraiS. 

Cod  Dry  uid  F™  f« 

Co»bu«ib 

B.T.U.  Mtu.1 
gnutr.  + 

8. 

H. 

c. 

N. 

0. 

B.T-U. 
Cilculalcd.* 

1.16 

8,81 

84.89 

1.16 

6.98 

15,427 

-73-047% 

If  the  fixed  carbon  is  desired  for  any  purpose  it  may  be  obtained 
by  subtracting  the  volatile  matter,  32.56  from  100,  giving  67.44, 
If  it  is  desired  to  reproduce  the  original  proximate  analysis,  footing 
up  to  100  per  cent,  it  may  be  done  by  multiplying  33.56  and  67.44 
respectively  by  100— (5.00  +  9.00)  giving  28.0  and  58.0,  but  these 
figures  are  of  no  value  except  as  original  records  of  the  analysis. 

For  the  purpose  of  tabulating  a  long  list  of  coals,  all  the  figures 
above  given  for  both  proximate  and  ultimate  analysis  may  eaaily  be 
printed  in  a  single  line,  in  6-point  type,  running  lengthwise  of  the 
page.  Bulletin  No.  32  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  contains  no  less  than 
289  pages  of  analyses,  averaging  about  40  to  the  page,  talcing  three 
lines  for  each  coal,  viz.:  "as  received,"  "dried  at  105°,"  and  "moisture 
and  ash-free,"  and  in  some  cases  a  fourth  line  is  given,  "moisture, 
ash  and  sulphur  free."  Both  proximate  and  ultimate  analyses  are 
given  for  each  of  the  three  conditions,  and  yet  the  tables  do  not  give 
several  items  of  important  information  that  are  given  in  the  brief 
table  above,  viz.:  moisture  and  B.T.TJ.  of  the  air-dried  coal  free 
from  ash ;  B.T.U.  per  lb.  combustible  calculated  by  Dulong's  formula; 
and  the  difference  between  that  value  and  the  B.T.U.  per  lb.  com- 
bustible obtained  by  the  calorimeter.  The  vast  labor  of  calculating 
the  ultimate  analyses  for  coal  as  received  and  as  dried  at  105°  C,  could 
have  been  saved,  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  the  book  could  have  been 
dispensed  with,  and  the  table  would  have  given  more  information 
to  users  of  the  Bulletin,  if  the  tables  had  been  arranged  in  the  brief 
form  shown  above. 
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B«lubility  of  Dnlong't  Formula. — Suppose  we  have  a  fuel  whose 
composition  is 

CsHsOj 

60  +  6  +  32  =  9R  partB  bj  weight. 

If  the  0  was  inert  or  uncombiaed,  the  beating  value  of  this  tael 
would  be 

60  X  146  +  6  X  630  =  13,480  B.T.U.  for  0.98  lb. 

According  to  the  auppoeition  of  Dulong's  formula  that  all  of  the 
0  ia  combined  with  H,  the  compoeition  would  be  represented  by 

CeHa  +  2H2O 

60  +  2  +  36  =  98.   Heating  value,  60  X 146  +  2  X  620  =  10,000  B.T.U. 

It  is  poBBible,  however,  that  the  0  and  the  H  may  be  combined  with 
C  in  several  different  ways;  for  example: 

C3HB  +  3CO  Heating  Value. 

36+6  +  56       -98.      36X146+6X620+56X44.5- 11,468  B.T.U. 


C4H6CO8 

48  +  6+44       =98.      48X146  +  6X6 


C^Hi  +  CO  +  HaO 

48+4+28+18  =  98.      48X146+4X620+28X44.5-10,736 


C4J1+O.6CH1  +  2H3O 

54  +  8  +  36        =98.      54X146  +  8X2: 


Ca  +  CHi  +  CO  +  HaO 

36  +  16  +  28  +  18  36X146+16X836+28X44.6  =  10,878        " 

Showing  that  the  heating  value  may  range  from  14.7%  greater  to 
2.3%  less  than  that  calculated  by  Dulong'e  formula. 

The  table  of  Mahler's  results,  page  143,  shows  that  the  actual  heat- 
ing value  of  a  cannel  coal,  No.  26,  was  3.38%  leas  than  that  cal- 
culated by  Dulong's  formula;  that  of  a  lignite,  No.  33,  was  4.75% 
greater;  turf  from  Bohemia,  14.2%  greater;  two  samples  of  wood 
averaged  9.1%  greater;  and  cellulose  16.1%  greater  than  the  cal- 
culated value. 

Let  us  apply  some  of  the  above  suppositions  to  two  of  these 
caaea,  the  cannel  coal  and  the  cellulose. 
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The  actual  heating  value  oi  the  combnBtible  of  the  cannel  coal 
is  8431  calories;  calculated  value  8717;  difference  386,  or  3.28% 
of  the  calculated  value.  Its  composition  is  C,  83.79 ;  H,  6.57 ;  0  +  N, 
9.64.  Taking  Jf  =  1,  assuming  that  1.08  H  is  combined  with  8.64  0 
as  HjO  and  that  the  remaining  5.49  H  ia  combined  with  16.47  C 
as  CH«  we  have 

83.79  -  16.47  =  67.32  C      X    81.40  =  5480  calorioe 
5.49  +  16.47   =  81.96  CHiX  131.20  =2881      " 

Total  8361  calories,  which  la  only  70  calories  or  0.83%  less  than 
the  actual  value. 

The  cellulose,  C„H,o0.b  is  44.44  C ;  6.17  H ;  49.39  0 ;  actual  heat- 
ing value  4200  calories;  caJculat«d  by  Dulong's  formula  3617.     Dif- 
ference 58.3  calories,  or  14%  of  the  actual  value. 
Suppose  that  the 

49.39  O  is  combined  with  3/11  of  49.39  or  13.47  C  as  CO3 
and        6.17  H  "         "  "     3  X  6.17         or  18.61  C  as  CH^, 

leaTiDg  12.46  C  nnoombined;  we  then  have 

e.ll  +  18.51  C  =  34.68  CH«  X  131.20  =  3238 
13.46  C       X    81.40  =  1014 
Total  4252  calories,  as  compared  with  4200,  the  actual  value. 

Dulong's  formula,  however,  gives  results  that  are  remarkably 
close  to  the  actual  with  all  ordinary  coals.  It  is  only  with  lignite, 
wood  and  other  fuels  high  in  oxygen,  and  in  some  fuels  high  in 
hydrogen,  such  as  cannel  coal  and  methane,  CH„  that  it  fails.  The 
actual  heating  value  of  CH^,  according  to  Thomsen  is  13, ISO  calories, 
while  its  value  calculated  by  Dulong's  formula  is  14,730  calories, 
the  difference,  1610  calories,  being  13.27%  of  the  actual  value. 

Nature  of  the  Volatile  Katter  in  Coal.— H.  C.  Porter  and  F.  K. 
Ovitz,  of  the  TJ.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the 
American  Chemical  Society  in  1909,*  gave  the  following  tables  of 
results  obtained  by  heating  samples  of  coal  to  different  temperatures. 
They  show  that  the  volatile  product  of  coal  ia  to  some  extent  incom- 
bustible, that  the  proportion  of  inert  volatile  varies  in  different  coals, 
and  that  the  oxygen  of  coal  is  in  many  cases  evolved  in  the  volatile 
matter  very  largely  in  combination  with  carbon  as  CO  and  CO;  as 
well  as  with  hydrogen  as  water,  thereby  explaining  in  great  degree 
the  discrepancy  found  in  these  cases  between  the  determined  calorific 
value  and  that  calculated  by  Dulong's  formula. 

*  See  also  BuUetio  No.  1  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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TABLE  I. 

AMALTBIS  or  COAL  CBED  IN 


V.  M. 

F.  c. 

A.h. 

CoDnellsvitk  Pa 

1.10 
7.67 
9.16 
0.35 

30.67 
30.38 
39.93 
20.93 

60-35 
64.32 
42.92 
75.51 

7  RR 

Sheridin,  Wyo 

PocahontM,  W.  Va 

8.00 
3.21 

TABLE  II. 

AVKBAOE  RBStlLTS  OP  10  QRAUB  AIB-DBtU>  COAL. 


Tem. 

Tu. 

Wti.r. 

CmI. 

CO,. 

1 

CO. 

CH. 

4 

HJ 

N. 

IS 

MO 

sea 

i 

880 

11 

,S:8 

! 
80 

IM 
Mi 

1 

8 

E.9 

i.9 

8.0 

s.o 

36.9 

19.0 

sail 

... 

34  g 

27.7 

17.7 

leii 

1! 

S 

2.0 
2.8 

13. S 

il 

50.0  CM 
71,9(6) 

"^^^XX: 

13:2  fi{ 

U.4 

11.  s 

*3.3 

)  Idcluil«  all  higher  painQu  hydnxiaTboiii  ealmiUMd  u  CiHt. 


TABLE   III. 

ABSOLcTB  QCANnrtce  OF  DuoKiNa  AND  NOK-euocma  pkoducts. 

(10  Minut€8  Heating  of  10  grama  Air-dried  Coal.) 


^SS^ 

G 

mokiDS  Produot.. 

-CO.  J, 

Fum- 

Co»l. 

Ceot. 

Ou  (m.™.). 

COt 

CO. 

CHi. 

H. 

lUum. 

Ethane, 

ToUI. 

Told- 

ajS.'TS':-;.'-;: 

500 

^ 

8 

0,8 

8" 

2.1 

0.8 
4.7 

OB 

7.2 

0 

3.4 
25.4 

S'^-m- 

000 

tU 

S:l 

!i 

S 

SI 

s 

!i 

U 

J 

98 

SK^:: 

i 

is 

11 

1 

as 

109 

1 

1 

1 

3S8 
300 

2 

i 

iasi.r«:«. 

BOO 
BOO 

887 

12.8 

8:5 

il 

54 

;i 

120 

356 

d? 

343 

390 

468 
891 

917 
1177 
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Relatdon  of  Quality  of  Coal  to  the  Capacity  and  Economy  of  a 
Boiler. — The  actual  evaporating  capacity  of  a  boiler  containing  a 
given  amount  of  heating  surface  and  a  given  area  of  grate  depends 
primarily  upon  the  quantity  of  heat^which  may  be  generated  in  the 
furnace.  This  depends  on  the  quantity  of  coal  that  may  be  burned, 
and  also  on  its  quality.  The  bett«r  the  quality  the  greater  number 
of  heat-unite  will  be  generated  by  the  combustion  of  each  pound.  If 
the  coal  is  high  in  moisture  or  in  oxygen,  not  only  will  the  heat-units 
derived  from  a  pound  of  it  be  low,  but  the  attainable  temperature  will 
also  be  lower  than  that  attainable  from  a  better  coal ;  and  furnace 
temperature,  as  wUl  be  shown  in  another  chapter,  is  an  important 
factor  of  both  capacity  and  economy. 

It  the  coal  is  high  in  ash,  not  only  is  ita  value  per  ton  diminished, 
but  the  quantity  of  ash  formed  on  the  grate  tends  to  chect  the  air- 
aupply,  and  therefore  to  duniiiish  the  rate  of  combustion,  and  conee- 
queutly  the  quantity  of  steam  generated.  If  the  coal  is  high  in 
Bulphnr,  the  ash  will  be  apt  to  fuse  into  clinker,  and  this  may  choke 
the  grates  completely,  necessitating  frequent  cleaning  of  the  fire,  in- 
volving extra  labor,  loss  of  unbumed  coal  removed  with  the  ashes  iii 
cleaning,  the  loss  of  heat  of  the  furnace  by  keeping  the  fire  doors  open 
during  the  time  of  cleaning. 

In  order  to  develop  the  rated  capacity  of  a  boiler  with  poor  coal 
high  in  aeh,  it  is  necessary  to  have  either  a  larger  grate  surface  or 
stronger  draft  than  with  good  coal.  Sometimes  strong  draft  is  of  no 
avail,  on  account  of  the  clinkering  of  the  ash,  and  in  such  a  case  large 
grate  surface  is  absolutely  required. 

The  quality  of  coal,  therefore,  is  a  most  important  factor  of  both 
the  capacity  and  economy  of  a  boiler.  It  is  possible  with  a  good  free- 
burning  coal  to  obtain  from  a  given  boiler  twice  as  much  steam  as 
can  be  obtained  with  the  same  boiler  and  the  same  draft  from  poor 
coal,  and  the  relative  economy  obtainable  with  the  two  coals,  or  the 
steam  generated  per  pound  of  coal,  may  differ  30  or  40  per  cent. 

The  quality  of  the  coals  of  the  United  States  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent districts.  In  some  limited  districts  the  very  best  quality  is 
regularly  found ;  in  other  districts  the  quality  is  uniformly  from  good 
to  medium,  and  in  still  others  it  ranges  from  poor  to  worthless. 

To  buy  coal  on  the  reputation  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  mined 
is  not  as  good  a  way  as  to  buy  it  on  a  guarantee  of  quality,  as  deter- 
mined by  an  analyBis  for  water,  volatile  matter,  ash,  and  sulphur,  but 
it  is  the  most  common  way.     A  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  coals 
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found  in  different  dUtricts  is  therefore  of  some  importance.  Another 
chapter,  "Coal-fields  of  the  United  States,"  is  devoted  to  this  ettbject. 
It  ie  uenally  found  that  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of 
firing,  moderate  rate  of  driving  and  proper  air  supply,  the  maximum 
boiler  efficiency  is  obtained  only  with  coal  of  a  high  heating  value  per 
pound  of  combuBtible.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  coals 
that  have  a  low  heating  value  per  pound  of  combustible  are  usually  high 
in  volatile  matter  and  in  moisture.  It  is  difficult  to  burn  all  the 
volatile  matter  when  its  quantity  is  excessive,  and  the  excessive  moia- 
ture  not  only  carries  avay  heat  in- the  chimney  gases  but  it  also  tenda 
to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  fire  and  thus  to  reduce  eSSciency. 
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Fio.  4.— RELATION  OF  Hbatino  Vai-ui  anb  Efticienct. 
The  tendency  of  efficiency  to  vary  with  the  heating  value  per  pound 
of  combustible  is  well  shown  by  the  results  of  the  tests  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Geological  Survey  made  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,*  which  are  given  in  the 
table  on  page  83. 

The  relation  of  the  boiler  efficiency  to  the  heating  value  per  ponnd 
of  combustible  is  plotted  in  the  accompanying  chart. 

In-  14  out  of  the  23  States  coals  were  obtained  having  heating 
values  between  14,290  and  15,700  B.T.U.  per  pound  combustible,  and 
which  gave  boiler  efficiencies  of  from  64  to  67.6  per  cent.  For  15 
out  of  17  coals  from  these  States,  the  results  are  plotted  in  the  narrow 
field  at  the  top  of  the  diagram,  and  they  may  all  be  represented  by 
the  equation  E  =  69  —  S.5  (16  —  H)  ±  1,  in  which  H  is  the  heating 
value  per  pound  combustible  in  thousands  of  B.T.U.  The  coals  of 
lower  heating  value  than  14,890  all  gave  efficiencies  below  62  per  cent, 
ranging  down  to  S3.ll  per  cent  for  the  Rhode  Island  graphitic  coal. 

*  Bulletin  No.  23  of  the  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  1912. 
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TESTED  PBOU  EACB  STATE  AND  ATERAGBB  OF 
SBBULTS. 
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Effect  of  Size  of  Coal  on  Boiler  Efficiency.  (A.  Bement,  Jour. 
Western  Soc'y  of  Engrs.,  Dec.  1906).— Tlie  size  oi  the  pieces  of  coal 
exercise  an  important  influence,  not  only  on  the  capacity  which  may 
be  produced  by  a  boiler,  but  od  the  resulting  efficiency,  and  the  best 
size  to  be  used  in  a  given  case  is  dependent  upon  many  conditions, 
such  aa  the  strength  of  draft,  kind  of  stoker  or  grates,  method  of 
firing,  etc.,  and  the  selection  of  the  proper  size  of  fuel  or  the  ipethod 
of  utilizing  the  available  size,  often  affords  an  opportunity  to  effect 
important  economies. 

Valningr  Coals  by  Tert  and  by  Analy»i8.— The  best  way  to  obtain 

the  relative  value  of  different  coals  for  any  particular  steam-boiler 
plant  is  to  have  a  car-load  of  each  coal  tested  under  the  ordinary  mn- 
ning  conditions  of  the  plant,  and  then  to  check  the  results  by  a  proxi- 
mate analysis  of  each.  The  coal  that  is  most  economical  for  one 
boiler-plant  is  not  necessarily  the  most  economical  for  another,  on 
account  of  the  differences  in  conditions,  such  as  kind  of  furnace,  area 
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of  grate  surface,  draft  available,  etc.*  A  plant  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose may  be  able  to  use  with  satisfaction  the  poorest  quality  of  the  fine 
sizes  of  anthracite,  while  another  may  not  be  able  to  use  anything 
cheaper  than  the  best  pea  coal,  and  still  another,  having  deficient  grate 
Btirface,  may  be  compelled  to  use  egg  size,  or  even  semi-bituminous. 

Besides  testing  the  coals  by  burning  them  under  the  boilers  and 
weighing  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated,  a  proximate  analysis  of 
each  coal  should  be  made  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  standard  of  quality 
by  reference  to  which  future  purchases  may  be  made. 

Selection  of  Coal  for  Steam-boilera.— The  selection  of  the  kind  of 
coal  to  be  used  in  any  given  boiler-plant  depends :  (1)  on  the  relative 
cost  per  ton  of  the  different  kinds  delivered  at  the  boiler;  (3)  on  their 
relative  total  heating  value  per  pound  or  per  ton;  (3)  on  the  relative 
percentage  of  the  heating  value  which  may  be  utilized  in  the  boiler; 
(4)  on  the  maximum  capacity,  or  horsepower,  which  may  be  developed 
by  the  boilers  with  diflferent  coals ;  (5)  on  the  relative  cost  of  handling 
tiie  different  coals  and  the  ashes  produced  from  them;  and  (6)  on 
their  relative  smokelessness  when  used  in  the  particular  boilers  and 
furnaces  under  consideration. 

In  some  locations  only  one  kind  of  coal  is  practically  available,  as 
when  the  boilers  are  located  near  a  coal-mine,  all  other  kinds  being 
relatively  too  high-priced  on  account  of  the  freight  that  muat  be  paid 
on  them.  In  such  cases,  for  the  best  results,  the  furnace  and  the 
draft  must  be  adapted  to  the  coal  at  hand.  If  the  coal  is  of  poor 
quality,  the  grate  surface  must  be  large  relatively  to  the  heating  sur- 
face. If  it  is  anthracite  rice  or  culm,  the  draft  must  be  strong,  and, 
unless  the  grate  surface  is  very  large,  mechanical  draft  may  he  nec- 
essary. If  the  coal  is  bituminous,  the  area  of  the  grate,  in  proportion 
to  the  heating  surface,  will  depend  on  the  quality;  the  poorer  the 
quality  the  larger  the  grate  required.  In  other  locations  many  different 
varieties  of  coal  may  be  available,  and  then  all  of  the  points  above 
enumerated  may  have  to  he  taken  into  account  in  making  a  selection. 

Usually  the  coal  which  is  sold  at  the  lowest  price  per  ton  is  the 
most  economical  one  for  those  furnaces  and  boilers  that  are  adapted  to 
it.    Its  price  is  apt  to  be  depreciated  below  the  normal  price  due  to  its 

*  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  locomotive  practice,  in  which  it  is  found 
that  Kmi-bituminous  coal  of  the  highest  heating  value  does  not  give  as  high 
economy  at  high  rates  of  driving  as  eastern  bituminous  coal,  which  is  about 
6%  lower  m  heating;  value,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
temi-bituminoua  coal  is  blown  out  of  the  stack  in  the  shape  of  eparka  and  cinders. 
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heating  value,  because  its  market  is  limited  by  the  number  of  boilers 
to  which  it  is  adapted,  and  also  by  the  cost  of  freighting  it  to  more 
distant  markets.  Freight  charges  being  the  same  per  ton  on  poor 
as  on  good  coal,  it  does  not  pay  to  haul  poor  coal  long  distances ;  it  is 
better  to  sell  it  at  a  relatively  low  price  in  nearby  markets.  On  the 
other  hand,  good  coals  are  apt  to  be  relatively  overvalued  in  the  mar- 
ket, since  they  can  be  used  in  all  kinds  of  furnaces,  are  more  desirable 
in.  every  way,  and  they  may  be  transported  long  distances  to  find  iiie 
best  markets.  On  this  account  a  boiler  and  furnace  should  be  adapted, 
vhenever  possible,  to  use  the  poorest  kind  of  coal  in  the  market. 

But  this  is  not  always  possible.  The  boiler  and  chimney  being 
already  in  place  and  the  requirements  of  the  engines  being  such  that 
the  boiler  must  be  driven  to  its  maximum  capacity,  then  a  coal  must 
be  selected  from  which  this  maximum  capacity  may  be  obtained. 

For  maximum  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal,  that  coal  should  be 
selected  in  which  the  product  of  its  total  heating  value  per  pound  by 
the  percentage  of  this  heating  value  which  may  be  utilized  by  the 
boiler,  is  a  maximum.  For  instance,  suppose  an  anthracite  egg-coal 
of  a  heating  value  of  13,000  heat  units  per  pound  and  a  good  bitumi- 
nous coal  of  14,000  heat  units  are  equally  available,  but  the  furnace  is 
such  that  the  boiler  will  give  75  per  cent  efficiency  with  the  anthracite 
and  only  65  per  cent  with  the  bituminous,  then  the  relative  values  of 
the  two  coals  for  that  particular  boiler  are  975  for  the  anthracite  and 
910  for  the  bituminous.  If  a  semi-bituminous  coal  with  a  heating 
value  of  14,500  heat  units  is  also  available,  and  the  boiler-el!iciency 
with  that  coal  is  70  per  cent,  then  its  relative  figure  will  be  1015.  If 
maximum  capacity,  rather  than  economy,  is  the  prime  consideration, 
then  the  bituminous  coal,  with  the  lowest  relative  economy  of  the 
three,  may  be  selected  if  it  is  found  that  it  is  more  free-burning  than 
the  others,  so  that  a  larger  quantity  of  it  may  be  burned  in  the  fur- 
nace with  the  draft  that  is  available.  If  economy  of  cost  is  the  chief 
consideration,  the  boiler  having  ample  capacity  with  either  fuel,  then 
that  coal  will  be  selected  which  evaporates  the  most  water  for  the 
least  money,  or  in  case  of  the  three  coals  considered,  the  one  in  which 
its  price  per  ton  divided  by  its  relative  value  figure,  975,  910,  or 
1015,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  the  least.  If  their  costs  per  ton  are  re- 
spectively $1.95,  $1.83,  and  $2.03,  .then  the  prices  of  the  coals  are 
directly  proportioned  to  their  available  actual  values  for  the  particular 
case,  and  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
which  is  selected.     The  selection  may  then  depend  on  the  trifling 
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difference  between  the  coals  in  the  relative  cost  of  handling  them,  or 
in  handling  the  aeh  made  from  them,  the  bituminouB  coal  usually 
requiring  the  greater  labor  on  the  part  of  the  fireman.  If  the  location 
is  in  a  city,  where  smoke  is  objectionable,  the  anthracite  coal  may  be 
selected  on  account  of  its  amokelesanesa. 

Speoiflcations  for  Pnrchaae  of  Coal. — It  is  customary  with  very 
large  consumers  of  coal  to  issue  specifications  of  quality,  upon  which 
sellers  ar«  asked  to  make  bids,  and  on  receipt  of  the  coal  to  have  it 
carefully  sampled  and  tested  to  ascertain  whether  it  la  of  the  quality 
prescribed.  The  following  specifications  are  recommended  by  the 
author : 

AntkraciU  and  Semi^nthracite. — The  standard  is  a  coal  con- 
taining 5  per  cent  -volatile  matter,  not  over  2  per  cent  moisture,  and 
not  over  10  per  cent  ash,  A  premium  of  0.5  per  cent  on  the  price  will 
be  given  for  each  per  cent  of  volatile  matter  above  5  per  cent  up  to 
and  including  15  per  cent,  and  a  reduction  of  2  per  cent  on  the  price 
will  be  made  for  each  1  per  cent  of  moisture  and  ash  above  the 
standard. 

Semi-bituminous  and  Bituminous. — The  standard  is  a  semi-bitu- 
minous coal  containing  not  over  20  per  cent  volatile  matter,  2  per 
cent  moisture,  6  per  cent  ash.  A  reduction  of  I  per  cent  in  the  price 
will  be  made  for  each  1  per  cent  of  volatile  matter  in  excess  of  25  per 
cent,  and  of  2  per  cent  for  each  1  per  cent  of  ash  and  moisture  in 
excess  of  the  standard. 

Western  Coals. — For  Western  coals,  in  which  the  volatile  matter 
differs  greatly  in  its  percentage  of  oJ^gen,  the  above  specification  may 
not  be  sufficiently  accurate,  and  it  is  well  to  introduce  the  heating 
value,  as  determined  either  by  a  calorimeter  or  by  a  calculation  from 
the  ultimate  analysis,  as  below : 

The  standard  is  a  coal  containing  not  over  6  per  cent  moisture  and 
10  per  cent  ash  in  an  air-dried  sample,  and  whose  heating  value  is 
14,500  B.T.TT.  per  pound  of  combustible.  For  lower  heating  value  of 
the  combustible  the  price  shall  be  reduced  proportionately,  and  for 
each  1  per  cent  increase  in  ash  or  moisture  above  the  specified  figures, 
2  per  cent  of  the  price  shall  be  deducted. 

Government  Coal  Purchases  under  Specifications.  (Bureau  of 
Mines  Bulletin  No.  41, 1912) . — In  order  to  award  a  contract  properly, 
the  proposals  should  he  reduced  to  a  common  basis  for  comparison. 
The  preferable  method  is  to  adjust  all  bids  on  a  given  lot  of  coal  to 
the  same  ash  percentage  by  selecting  as  the  standard  that  proposal 
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which  offers  the  coal  containing  the  lowest  percentage  of  ash.  Each 
1  per  cent  of  ash  above  that  of  this  standard  is  asamned  to  have  a 
negative  value  of  2  cents  a  ton,  the  amount  of  the  penalty  which  is 
exacted  under  the  contract  requirements  for  1  per  cent  excess  of  ash. 
The  proposal  prices  are  all  adjusted  in  this  manner  and  are  ao 
tabulated.  On  the  basis  of  the  adjusted  price,  allowance  is  then  made 
for  the  var}'ing  heat  values  by  computing  the  cost  of  1,000,000 
British  thermal  units  for  each  coal  offered.  In  this  way  the  three 
variables — calorific  value,  percentage  of  ash,  and  basic  price  per  ton — 
are  all  merged  into  a  single  figure,  the  cost  of  1,000,000  British 
thermal  units,  by  which  one  bid  may  be  readily  compared  with 
another. 

An  example  of  this  manner  of  abstracting  bids  is  shown  below : 


Co»l.» 

Mine.urf 

Locution.* 

» 

Heatinc 

1" 

m 

Pri»  per  Ton. 

Com  per 

Bidder. 

Bid. 

"■H^ 

B.  t.i>. 
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14,000 
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13,000 
13,000 
13,000 
11,500 
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10.0 
8  0 
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10.0 
8,0 

10.5 

13.5 

82.35 
3.1s 
3.26 
3.10 
2.35 
2,35 
2.26 

t2.43 
3.19 
3,25 
3.1s 
2,39 
2  44 
2.40 

CmO. 

c 

F 

The  heating  values  stipulated  by  the  different  bidders  being  dif- 
ferent, the  calorific  cost  is  computed  for  each  bid  by  the  formula : 

1,000,000  Xadi..M  price  per  ton  ^  ^  ^^  j^,^  „^  ^  ^  ^ 
«44u  X  1^-  1,-  LJ  > 


Government  contracts  in  1909-11  were  based  either  on  a  standard 
heating  value  for  coat  "as  received"  and  a  standard  percentage  of  ash 
"dry  coal"  or  on  an  ash  "dry  coal"  standard  only.  The  first  basis  is 
applicable  to  all  coals,  the  second  to  anthracite  only.  For  1913-13  the 
heating  value  is  expressed  on  the  "dry  coal"  basis.  For  forms  for 
specifications  and  proposals  see  Technical  Paper  15,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
1912. 
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Two  classes  of  coal,  antbracit«  and  bituminous,  are  recognized  in 
Government  specificatioua.  By  bituminonB  coal  is  meant  varieties 
other  than  anthracite,  including  the  several  grades  of  semi-bituminous 
and  sub- bituminous. 

As  the  coal  is  weighed  when  delivered,  and  payments  are  made 
according  to  the  price  per  ton,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  heating 
value  of  the  coal  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  received  with  what- 
ever moisture  it  may  then  contain.  A  further  correction  in  payment 
is  made  for  variation  in  ash  in  dry  coal  in  order  to  take  account  of  the 
cost  of  handling  additional  fuel  and  ash  and  of  its  effect  on  the 
capacity  of  the  boiler  and  furnace. 

In  purchasing  anthracite  on  the.  single  standard,  corrections  of  the 
contract  price  are  made  as  in  the  following  table : 


Si>«, 

- 

.      1     .H   1     ,      j     «    1      . 

DeduM  (or  Add)  CenM  p«  Ton. 

Furnace  aDd  egg 

8.01-12 
10.01-14 
12-01-16 
14.61-17 
17.01-19  |g 

15 
15 
15 
5 
4 
4 

18 
18 
18 

7.6 

8 

6 

21 
21 
21 
10 
14 
8 

24 

24 

24 

12.5 

21 

10 

27 
27 
16 
32 
12 

Pea     . 

Buckwheat 

48 

a,  cento  per  ton 


}  be  deducted  if  a^  is  above  standard, 
added  if  ash  is  below  standard. 


In  purchasing  bituminous  coal  no  deduction  is  made  if  the  ash  is 
not  more  than  8  per  cent  higher  than  that  named  in  the  proposal. 
For  higher  percentages  deductions  are  made  as  below: 

Ash  above  proposal,  %  2.01-3  3.01-4  4.01-fi    5.01-6    6.01-7 
Cento  per  ton  deducted      2             4  7  12  18 

W  ash  proposed  is 6to7  8  to  10        11  to  14        15  to  18% 

Manmum  limit  is 7  6  5  4%  bighm 

Corrections  for  variation  in  heating  value  above  or  below  the 
standard  established  in  the  contract  are  determined  by  the  formula 

Delivered  B.T.U.  ...  .  . 

Standard  B.T.U.  ^  ''<'"*''**='=  P^^e  =  pnce  to  be  paid. 
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Purchase  by  Tkermal  Value.* — Some  of  the  largest  central  statioQa 
and  private  corporations  bare  adopted  ae  a  baeis  of  coal  purchase 
specifications  involvitig  the  thermal  values  of  the  fuel.  A  specification 
typical  of  this  class  reads  as  follows : 

I.  The  company  agrees  to-  fnrnieh  and  deliver  to  the  consumer 

at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  ordered 

by  the  consumer  for  consumption  at  said  premises  during  the  term 
hereof,  at  the  consumer's  option,  either  or  all  of  the  kinds  of  coal 
described  below;  said  coals  to  average  the  following  assays: 

nNS  OF  COAL. 

Of  BiM  paaaLog  through  screen  having  drculiu'  perforatioBB  in 

diameter — in. — in. — in. 

Of  sue  puoiiig  over  a  ecreen  having  circular  perforatiODS  in 

diAiDet«r — in. — in, — in. 

Per  cent  of  moisture  in  coal  as  delivered —     —     — 

Per  cent  of  adi  in  ooal  aa  ddivered —     —     — 

B.T.U.  per  imund  of  dry  coal —     —     — 

From  following  coanty '. . . .  —     —     — 

From  following  State .' —     —      — 

Coal  of  the  above  respective  descriptions  and  specified  assays 
(not  average  assays)  to  be  hereinafter  known  as  the  contract  grade 
of  the  respective  kinds. 

II.  The  consumer  agrees  to  purchase  from  the  company  all  of 
the  cool  required  for  consumption  at  said  premises  during  the  term 
of  this  contract,  escept  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  III  below,  and 
to  pay  the  company  for  each  ton  of  2000  pounds  avoirdupois  of 
coal  delivered  and  accepted  in  accordance  with  all  of  the  terms 
of  this  contract  at  the  following  contract  rate  per  ton  of  each  re- 
spective contract  grade,  at  which  rates  the  company  will  deliver  the 
following  respective  numbers  of  British  thermal  units  for  one 
cent,  the  contract  guarantee. 

Rind  of  Coal.  Contnut  RUt  p«t  Ton.  ContrMt  QuarutM. 

S Equal  to net  B.T.U.  for  Ic. 

t Equal  to net  B.T.U.  for  Ic. 

S Equal  to net  B.T.U.  for  Ic. 

Said  net  B.  T.  U.  for  one  cent  being  in  each  case  determined 
as  follows :  Multiply  the  number  of  B.  T.  V.  per  pound  of  dry 
coal  by  the  per  cent  of  moisture  (expressed  in  decimals),  subtract 
the  product  so  found  from  the  number  of  B.  T.  U.  per  poand  of 
dry  coal;  multiply  the  remainder  by  2000  and  divide  this  product 
by  the  contract  rate  per  ton  (expressed  in  cents)  plus  one-half  of 
the  ash  percentage  (expressed  as  cents). 

*  J.  E.  Woodwdl,  Proo.  Am.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials,  1907. 
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III.  It  is  provided  that  the  consumer  may  parchaee  for  oonsump- 
tioD  at  Boid  premises  coal  other  than  herein  contracted  for  for 
test  purposes,  it  being  understood  that  the  total  of  such  coal  so 
purchased,  shall  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption 
during  the  term  of  this  contract. 

IV.  It  is  understood  that  the  company  may  deliver  coal  here- 
under containing  as  high  as  three  per  cent  more  ash  and  as  hi{^ 
as  three  per  cent  more  moiature  and  as  low  as  500  fewer  B.  T.  IT. 
per  pound  dry  than  specified  above  for  contract  grades. 

V.  Should  any  coal  delivered  hereunder  contain  more  than  the 
per  cent  of  aah  or  moisture  or  fewer  than  the  number  of  B.  T.  U. 
per  pound  dry  allowed  under  paragraph  IV  hereof,  the  consumer 
may,  at  its  option,  either  accept  or  reject  the  same. 

VI.  Ali  coal  accepted  hereunder  shall  be  paid  for  monthly  at  a 
price  per  ton  determined  by  taking  the  average  of  the  delivered 
values  obtained  from  the  analyses  of  all  the  samples  taken  during 
the  month,  said  delivered  value  in  each  case  being  obtained  as  fol- 
lows: Multiply  the  number  of  B,  T,  U.  delivered  per  pound  of 
dry  coal  by  the  per  cent  of  moisture  delivered  (expressed  in  decimals) ; 
subtract  the  product  so  found  from  the  number  of  B.  T,  U.  de- 
livered per  pound  of  dry  coal;  multiply  the  remainder  by  2000 
and  divide  this  product  by  the  contract  guarantee;  from  the  quo- 
tient (expressed  as  dollars  and  cents)  subtract  one-haif  of  the  ash 
percentage  delivered   (expressed  as  cents). 

Another  form  of  this  kind  in  force  at  this  time  and  even  more 
rigid  in  many  particulars  as  applying  to  a  particular  kind  of  coal 
virtually  specified  la  of  especial  interest  as  indicating  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  financial  importance  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
large  consumers  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  best  thermal  return 
for  the  expenditure.  The  contract  requirements  are  drawn  with 
a  view  to  procuring  a  definite  kind  of  coal  described  as  a  "good 
steam,  coking,  run-of-mine,  bituminous  coal,  free  from  all  dirt  and 
excessive  dust,  a  dry  sample  of  which  will  approximate  the  com- 
pany's standard  in  the  heat  value  and  analysis,  as  follows" : 

Gartxm 71  per  cent 

Volatile  matter 20      " 

Ash 9       " 


Sulj^ur 1.5  " 

B.T.U 14,000 

The  price  paid  by  the  company  per  ton,  for  a  lighter  of  coal,  is 
based  upon  a  table  of  heat  values  for  excess  or  deficiency  of  its 
standard.     This  table  places  the  arbitrary  valuation  of  1  per  cent 
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for  each  50  B.  T,  U.  excess  of  deficiency.  (If  this  table  is  calculated 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  price  of  the  coal,  that  price  vould  evidently 
be  $2.80.)  In  addition  to  the  correctiona  for  heating  value  as 
determined  by  a  Mahler  bomb  calorimeter,  the  price  paid  ie  sub- 
ject to  deductions  for  excess  of  ash,  volatile  matter,  sulphur  or 
dust,  or  for  a  shortage  in  the  standard  lighter  quantity. 

Volatile  matter  and  ash  are  each  penalized  to  the  extent  of 
two  cents  per  ton  for  each  one-half  of  1  per  cent  above  the  standard, 
while  excess  of  sulphur  is  penalized  to  the  extent  of  six  cents  per 
ton  for  the  first  quarter  of  1  per  cent  excess  and  four  cents  per 
ton  for  each  succeeding  quarter  of  1  per  cent  up  to  2.5  per  cent,  above 
which  a  deduction  of  twenty  cents  per  ton  is  made.  A  further 
deduction  of  seven  cents  per  ton  is  made  if  any  lighter  of  coal 
delivered  at  the  company's  docks  contains  less  than  700  tons. 

With  the  respect  of  business  clauses  the  contract  ia  carefully 
drawn,  and  such  subjects  as  bond,  payments,  deliveries,  docking, 
towing  and  demurrage,  and  method  of  sampling,  testing  and  arbi- 
trating test  results  are  all  explicitly  covered.  The  amount  of  coal  con- 
sumed by  this  company,  over  350,000  tons  per  annum,  valued  at  about 
a  million  dollars,  fully  justifies  such  elaborate  contract  conditions. 

Coal  Speoiilcation*  of  Street  Eailway  Companies. — In  the  coal 
specifications  of  the  Cleveland  Railway  Company  the  standard  for 
heat  value  per  pound  of  dry  coal  is  12,610  to  12,759  B.T.U.,  inclu- 
sive. The  premiums  range  upon  a  graded  scale  as  high  as  21  cents 
per  ton  above  standard  price  for  heat  values  of  13,960  B.T.U.  and 
above;  whereas  the  penalties  range  as  high  as  50  cents  per  ton  for 
heat  values  of  10,660  to  10,809. 

The  standard  for  ash  is  placed  at  from  0  to  15  per  cent,  with  no 
premium  for  a  minimum  amount.  For  excess  ash,  however,  the 
penalty  reaches  50  cents  per  ton  for  29.1  per  cent  and  over.  Like- 
wise a  heavy  penalty  is  provided  for  sulphur.  The  standard  is  placed 
at  from  0  to  3.5  per  cent  and  the  penalty  increases  gradually  until 
it  is  46  cents  per  ton,  corresponding  to  10  per  cent  and  over. 

It  is  further  stipulated  that  if  the  contractor  should  fail  at  any 
time  to  supply  coal  of  such  quality  or  quantity  as  stipulated  in  the 
contract,  the  railway  company  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  coal 
in  such  quantities  as  may  be  needed,  at  the  market  rates  and  in  the 
open  market,  and  collect  the  additional  cost,  if  there  be  any,  from 
the  contractor.  Also,  the  railway  company  shall  have  the  right  to 
cancel  the  contract  and  relet  the  work  should  the  contractor  fail  to 
fulfil  all  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

The  specifications  of  the  Interborough  Bapid  Transit  Company 
provide  for  the  acceptance,  without  penalty,  of  coal  containing  20 
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per  cent  or  lees  volatile  matter,  9  per  cent  or  less  aah  and  1.5  per  cent 
or  less  sulphur.  This  ie  designated  as  the  standard  with  no  pre- 
miums for  minimum  amounts,  but  with  penalties  ranging  as  high  ae 
18  cents  a  ton  for  24  per  cent  or  more  volatile  matter,  23  centa  per 
ton  for  13.5  per  cent  or  more  ash,  and  12  cents  per  ton  for  sulphur 
up  to  2.5  per  cent.  The  premiums  for  an  excess  in  B.T.U.  over  the 
B^ndard  of  14,201  to  14,250  run  as  high  as  26  cents  per  ton  for 
15,505  B.T.U.  per  pound  of  dry  coal  and  the  msKimimi  penalty  is 
45  cents  per  ton  for  a  heat  value  of  12,000  B.T.TJ,  or  leas  per  pound 
of  dry  coal.  The  average  premium  and  penalty  is  about  1  cent  per 
ton  for  each  50  B.T.U.  in  excess  or  short  of  the  standard. — Power, 
Oct,  ir,  1911. 

The  Forohase  of  Coal.* — When  coals  of  the  same  character  are 
under  consideration  the  heating  value  may  be  considered  as  a  correct 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  coal.  When  coals  of  different  character 
are  to  be  compared,  the  character  of  the  coal  as  well  as  the  heating 
value  must  be  considered. 

There  is  often  a  considerable  variation  in  the  quality  of  coals 
from  the  same  district,  due  principally  to  impurities  in  the  coals  or 
in  the  methods  of  mining  and  preparing  the  coals  for  the  marlcet. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  one  company  to  operate  a  nnmber  of 
mines  and  to  ship  coal  from  all  of  these  mines  to  their  cuBtomers.  It 
is  rarely  that  coal  is  equally  good  in  all  the  mines  and,  therefore, 
the  customer  will  receive  some  good  coal  and  some  inferior.  It  is 
not  practicable  in  many  cases  to  fumish  the  coal  from  one  mine. 

Some  coals  may  be  burned  at  either  high  or  low  rates  of  combus- 
tion without  difBculty  and  with  good  efficiency,  but  there  are  many 
coals  which  always  give  trouble  from  clinker  when  burned  at  high 
rates  of  combustion.  When  burned  at  moderate  rates  they  may 
usually  be  fired  so  as  to  give  the  same  percentage  of  heat  to  the 
boiler  as  the  non-clinkering  coals. 

The  influence  of  the  volatile  matter  on  the  efficiency  depends  on 
the  design  of  the  furnace.  With  a  poor  furnace  and  indifferent  firing 
coals  containing  about  18%  volatile  matter  may  give  results  10  or  12% 
higher  than  coals  containing  30%  or  more  volatile  matter. 

As  there  is  a  loss  of  both  time  and  heat  while  the  fires  are  being 
cleaned  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  ash  interferes  with  the 
proper  distribution  of  air  through  the  fuel  and  may  lower  the  ef- 
ficiency. 

The  moisture  not  only  requires  heat  to  evaporate  it  into  steam, 
but  if  the  coal  is  very  wet  and  is  fired  in  large  quantities,  it  may  cool 
the  bed  of  fire  and  cause  an  additional  loss  of  unbumed  gas. 

The  size  of  coal  is  important  in  many  cases.  If  the  coal  does 
not  coke  and  is  fine,  there  may  be  a  large  loss  of  fuel  through  the 
grates  when  burned  on  inclined  grate  stokers  or  on  hand-fired  grates 
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at  rates  that  require  frequent  breaking  up  of  the  fuel  bed.  If  coal  is 
too  large  more  air  is  admitted  than  is  necessary  to  bum  it  properly 
and  if  the  fuel  bed  cannot  be  increased  in  thicknees  to  overcome  thw 
dilGculty,  there  will  be  a  large  heat  loss.  If  the  coal  is  fine  and  the 
draft  is  very  strong,  some  of  it  will  be  carried  off  the  grate  only  par^ 
tially   burned. 

Fine  coal  which  cakes  and  forms  a  porous  coke  may  be  burned 
with  good  efficiency.  If  the  coal  does  not  coke  but  pads  closely  on 
the  fuel  bed,  it  is  diffitiult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  a  uniform  air 
supply  at  all  parts  of  the  bed  and  Uie  combustion  is  poor  owing  to 
an  excess  of  air  at  some  points  and  a  lack  of  air  at  others. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  design  furnaces  to  bum  almost  any 
fuel  with  reasonably  good  efBciency  based  upon  the  available  heat  of 
the  fuel.  This  has  been  accomplislied  with  tan  bark,  sawdust,  lignite 
and  low  grade  coals.  As  a  rule  inferior  coals  can  be  bought  much 
more  cheaply  on  their  heating  value  than  the  higher  grades  of  coal. 
In  many  cases  it  will  be  profitable  to  change  the  equipment  so  as  to 
burn  slack  coal  or  coaU  which  are  below  the  average  quality.  It  is 
fully  as  important  to  take  into  account  the  size  and  character  of  coal 
when  automatic  stokers  are  in  use  as  when  the  coal  is  hand-fired. 

The  coal  dealer  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  results  in 
boiler  plants  except  as  influenced  by  changes  in  the  quality  of  the 
coal  delivered.  A  coal  which  is  suited  to  one  plant  may  not  bum  well 
in  another,  owing  to  differences  in  equipment,  load  condition  or  to 
the  methods  of  handling  the  fires. 

The  method  of  taking  a  sample  of  coal  is  fully  as  important 
as  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  analyzed  and  the  cause  of  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  coal  analyses  baa  been  largely  due  to  ignorance  or 
careleaanesB  in  taking  samples  for  analysis. 

Methods  of  Sampling, — -The  following  method  of  obtaining  a 
sample  of  coal  has  been  used  by  a  number  of  different  firms  and  has 
beep  found  satisfactory.  The  object  in  taking  a  sample  is  to  secure 
a  small  portion  of  the  coal  which  represents  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
entire  shipment  or  delivery. 

The  original  sample  should  preferably  be  collected  in  a  large 
receptacle  with  cover  attached,  by  taking  small  shovelfuls  from  many 
parts  of  the  car,  barge  or  vessel  as  it  is  being  unloaded,  or  from  as 
nearly  all  parts  of  a  pile  as  possible,  care  being  taken  in  all  cases  to 
secure  practically  the  same  amounts  from  the  top,  middle  and  bot- 
tom of  the  coal.  The  original  sample  thus  taken  should  amount  to 
500  ibs.  or  more,  preferably  1000  to  2000  lbs.  A  separate  sample 
should  be  taken  from  each  1000  tons  or  less  delivered.  The  gross 
sample  thus  collected  should  contain  the  same  proportion  of  lump 
and  fine  coal  as  exists  in  the  whole  shipment.  It  should  be  protected 
from  the  weather  in  order  to  avoid  gain  or  loss  in  moisture  and 
should  be  immediately  quartered  down  to  a  smaller  sample,  according 
to  the  follovring  method. 
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The  large  lumps  should  be  broken  down  on  a  clean,  hard,  dry 
floor  with  a  suitable  maul  or  sledge.  The  coal  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  by  shoveling  it  over  and  over  and  formed  in  a  conical  pile. 
The  pile  should  then  be  quartered,  using  a  shovel  or  board  to  separate 
the  four  quarters.  Two  opposite  quarters  should  then  be  rejected 
and  the  remaining  two  broken  down  to  a  smaller  size,  mixed  and 
re-formed  in  a  conical  pile  and  quartered  as  before.  This  process 
should  be  continued  until  the  lumps  are  ^4  in.  in  size  or  smaller  and 
a  one  or  two-quart  final  sample  remains.  AH  of  this  final  sample 
should  immediately  be  placed  in  one  or  more  glass  or  metal  cans  and 
sealed  air  tight.  The  following  table  gives  the  largest  sizes  allowable 
in  the  samples  of  various  weights  and  the  coal  should  preferably  be 
broken  into  stiil  smaller  sizes  before  quartering : 

WeJcht  o(  SkBi^  Should  pau  tbroufh 

1000  lb.  or  over: . . .  ■.  i, li-in.  sieve 

'     "     JPjflrer li-in,  sieve 


W.lb. . 
Ofl).  . 


126  lb.  or  over l-in.  Hieve 

60  lb.  or  over i-in.  sieve 

10  lb.  or  over J-in,  sieve 

The  sample  should  be  worked  down  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
Avoid  loss  of  moisture  through  exposure  to  the  air.  The  outside  of 
the  can  should  be  plainly  marked  and  a  corresponding  description 
placed  inside  the  can. 

-  A  sample  of  coal,  taken  by  an  approved  method  and  analyzed  by 
an  experienced  coal  chemist,  should  show  results  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  true  values,  are  within  the  following  limits: 

Moisture 1.00  per  cent  of  tbe  coal  as  delivered 

Ash  -1-  or  — 0.50  per  cent  of  tint  dry  coal 

:£..     Sulphur  -}-  or  — 0.10  per  cent  of  the  dry  coal 

B.t.u.  -t-or  — 1.00  per  cent  of  tbe  dry  cool 

The  results  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  commercial  purposes 
and  within  the  limits  of  error  of  the  weights  of  the  coal  shipped. 
The  important  items  in  a  specification  are  as  follows: 

(a)  A'  statement  of  the  amount  and  character  of  tlie  coal  desired. 

(b)  A  statement  regarding  the  conditions  for  delivery  of  coal. 

(c)  A  statement  regarding  the  disposition  which  will  be  made  of 
the  coal  in  case  it  is  outside  the  limits  specitied. 

(d)  A  statement  regarding  the  corrections  in  price  for  variations 
in  heating  value,  in  ash  and  in  sulphur. 

(e)  A  blank  form  on  which  the  dealer  may  submit  the  price  and 
the  kind  and  quality  of  coal  which  he  proposes  to  furnish. 

It  is  necessary  in  almost  every  case  to  modify  the  specifications 
to.  fit  the  special  conditions  in  tbe  plant  and  the  fuel  which  are 
available. 
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The  importance  of  testing  coal  purchased  under  contract  maj 
be  illustrated  by  two  tecent  cases.  In  Case  1  the  coal  was  guaranteed 
to  be  Georges  Creek  and  in  Case  3  to  be  New  River. 


Ca 

C*« 

■  2. 

DeUvered, 

Coal 
DtlivcRd. 

Ouarmoteed 
Aoalyais  u 

C«l 

Deli*«r*d. 

Ash  in  dty  coal 

B.T.U.  indrycoaJ.... 

8.00 
14,250 

12.66 
13,568 

6.00 
14,700 

8.4$ 
13,981 

This  method  of  purchasing  coal  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
larger  and  most  progressive  consumers  of  coal.  Its  advantages  are 
eo  clearly  demonstrated  to  engineers  experienced  in  power  house 
practice  that  few  who  are  in  a  position  to  purchase  large  'quantities 
of  coal  are  willing  to  do  so  without  a  guarantee  as  to  its  quality. 
With  information  as  to  the  coal  bed,  the  district  and  the  mine  from 
which  the  coal  will  be  furnished  and  the  guaranteed  analysis,  an  ex- 
perienced engineer  can  select  a  coal  for  the  plant  .which  is  both  suitable 
and  cheap  when  quality  and  price  are  considered. 

Spontaneooi  Comhiution  of  Coal.* — Dust  is  a  dangerous  tEing 
in  a  coal  pile,  particularly  if  it  is  mixed  with  larger-sized  coal 
which  forms  air  paseages  to  the  interior.  Spontaneous  combustion 
is  brought  about  by  slow  oxidation  in  an  air  supply  sufficient  to 
support  the  oxidation,  but  insufficient  to  carry  away  all  the  heat 
formed.  There  is  a  wide  variation  among  coals  in  friability.  This 
is  a  large  factor  in  spontaneous  combustion.  Mi.xed  lump  and  fine, 
i.  e.,  mn-of-mine,  with  a  large  percentage  of  dust,  and  piled  so  as 
to  admit  to  the  interior  a  limited  supply  of  air,  make  ideal  condi- 
tions for  spontaneous  heating. 

High  volatile  matter  does  not  of  itself  increase  the  liability  to 
spontaneous  heating. 

Pocahontas  coal  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  spontaneous 
fires  in  the  large  storage  piles  at  Panama.  It  is  reported  by  large 
by-product-coke  concerns  to  be  more  troublesome  in  this  respect 
than  high-volatile  gas  coals.  The  high-volatile  coals  of  the  west 
are  usually  very  liable  to  spontaneous  heating,  but  they  owe  this 


*  Technical  Paper  No.  16,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  1912.   Q.  C.  Forter  and 
F.  K.  Ovita. 
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property  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substanceB  which  compofle  the 
coal  rather  than  to  the  amount  of  volatile  matter.  A  high-oxygen 
content  in  coal  appears  to  promote  its  tendency  to  spontaneous 
combnetion. 

The  influence  of  moisture  and  that  of  sulphur  upon  spontaneous 
heating  of  coal  are  questions  not  yet  settled.  Observation  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  many  actual  cases  has  not  developed  any  instances 
where  moisture  could  be  proven  to  promote  heating.  Sulphur, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  shown  to  have,  in  most  cases,  only  a 
minor  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Boston  company,  using  Nova 
Scotia  coal  of  3  to  4  per  cent  sulphur,  has  much  trouble  with  spon- 
taneous fires  in  storage,  but  a  number  of  samples  taken  by  the 
Bureau  from  exposed  piles  of  this  coal  in  which  heating  had  oc- 
curred showed  that  90  per  cent  of  the  sulphur  was  still  unosidized. 
Experiments  in  the  laboratory,  passing  air  over  coal  at  120  degrees 
centigrade,  have  developed  enough  heat  to  ignite  the  coal  and  no 
change  was  found  in  the  form  of  the  sulphur.  While  not  entirely 
conclusive,  these  results  point  to  a  very  minor  contribution,  if  any, 
on  the  part  of  sulphur  to  spontaneous  lieating  in  coal. 

Freshly  mined  coal  and  even  fresh  surfaces  exposed  by  crush- 
ing lump  coal  exhibit  a  remarkable  avidity  for  oxygen,  but  after 
a  time  become  coated  with  oxidized  material,  "Beaeoned,"  as  it  were, 
80  that  the  action  of  the  air  becomes  much  less  vigorous.  It  is 
found,  in  practice  that  if  coal  which  has  been  stored  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months  and  has  even  become  already  somewhat  heated, 
be  rehandled  and  thoroughly  cooled  by  the  air,  spontaneous  heating 
rarely  begins  again. 

With  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  may  under  certain  conditions  be  found  im- 
practicable, they  are  offered  as  being  advisable  precautions  for  safety 
in  storing  coal  whenever  their  use  does  not  involve  an  unreasonable 
expense. 

1.  Do  not  pile  over  13  feet  deep  nor  so  that  any  point  in  the 
interior  will  be  over  10  feet  from  an  air-cooled  surface. 

8.  If  possible,  store  only  in  lump. 

3.  Keep  dust  out  as  much  aa  possible;  therefore  reduce  handling 
to  a  minimum. 

4.  Pile  BO  that  lump  and  fine  are  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible; 
not,  as  is  often  done,  allowing  lumps  to  roll  down  from  a  peak 
and  form  air  passages  at  the  bottom. 
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5.  Behandle  and  Bcreen  after  tvo  months, 

6.  Keep  away  external  boutccb  of  heat  even  though  moderate 
in  degree. 

7.  Allow  six  weeks'  "seasoning"  aft«r  mining  before  storing. 

8.  Avoid  alternate  wetting  and  drying. 

9.  Avoid  admission  of  air  to  interior  of  pile  through  interstices 
around  foreign  objects  such  as  timbers  or  irregolar  brick  work; 
also  through  porous  bottoms  such  as  coarse  cinders. 

10.  Do  not  try  to  ventilate  by  pipes,  as  more  harm  is  often  done 
than  good. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
COAL-FIELDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  accompanying  maps  shoving  the  developed  coal-fields  of  the 
United  States  are  copied  from  one  that  was  published  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Census  of  1890. 

The  long  field  extending  southwesterly  from  north-central  Penn- 
sylvania to  near  the  centre  of  Alabama  is  the  great  Appalachian  field, 
which  contains  in  a  narrow  strip  on  its  easteru  border  the  semi- 
bituminous  coals,  and  west  of  this  strip  the  best  varieties  of  bituminous 
gas,  steam,  and  coking  coals..  East  of  this  field  there  are  several 
small  detached  fields,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  three  an- 
thracite fields  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  To  the  northwest  there  is  the 
separate  field  of  Michigan,  containing  a  rather  poor  quality  of  bitumi- 
nous coal.  To  the  west  is  the  Illinois  or  Central  field,  extending  into 
Indiana  and  Kentucky,  and  containing  a  great  variety  of  bituminous 
coals,  most  of  which  are  inferior  to  the  coals  of  the  Appalachian  field. 
West  of  the  Mississippi  the  principal  field  is  the  great  Missouri  field 
covering  several  States,  and  having  several  detached  portions  reaching 
into  Texas.  The  coals  of  this  field  are  mostly  of  a  poor  quality.  West 
of  the  97th  meridian  there  are  a  great  number  of  detached  fields,  mostly 
of  small  areas,  with  every  grade  of  coal  from  anthracite  to  lignite. 
The  principal  characteristics  of  the  several  fields,  and  the  quality  of  the 
coal  found  in  each,  will  be  treated  of  below. 

Oraphitio  Coal  in  Bhode  Island  and  HaBaachnsetts.— An  area  of 
400  square  miles  in  the  central  part  of  Hhode  Island  and  eastern  part 
of  Massachusetts,  from  Newport  Xeck,  E.  I.,  to  Mansfield,  Mass.,  con- 
tains a  variety  of  anthracite  which  has  been  metamorphosed  into 
graphite  or  graphitic  coal.  It  requires  a  such  high  degree  of  heat  for 
combustion  that  it  can  be  used  only  with  other  combustible  material  or 
under  a  heavy  draft.  The  deposit  was  worked  as  early  as  1808  at  the 
Forstmoutb  mine,  and  at  intervals  since,  but  never  with  profit. 
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AKALTSZB   or  RHODE   ISLAND    AND   MABSACHUSBTTB    COAL. 

WaUr  uid  VoUtiLs  Mstter.  Find  CutiOD.  A>h. 

Mansfield,  Maae 2  to    4  00  to  92  4 

Rhode  leland  cotd 7  to  10  77  to  84         5  to  6 

Cniuton,  R.  1 8.65  3.5S  82.25  S.6S 

The  Anthracite  Coal-bedi  of  PemuylTBiiia. — These  bedB  are  all  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  They  are  three  in  number,  known 
variously  as  First,  Second,  and  Third,  as  Southern,  Middle,  and 
Northern,  or  ae  Schuylkill,  Ijehigh,  and  Wyoming.  The  area  of  the 
first  is  143  square  miles,  of  the  second  13S  square  miles,  and  of  the 
third  198  square  miles — a  total  of  469  square  miles,  There  are  fifteen 
workable  beds  in  thia  area,  of  a  total  thickness  of  107  ft.  of  coal,  the 
thickness  of  the  measures  in  which  the  beds  are  interstratified  being 
about  3000  feet.  The  coal  in  all  of  the  fields  follows  the  general  law 
of  increasing  in  percentage  of  volatile  matter  and  decreasing  in  hard- 
ness towards  the  western  portion  of  the  fields. 

In  "Mineral  Resources"  for  1886  the  anthracite  fields  of  Fenn- 
sylvania  are  describee!  aa  grouped'  into  five  principal  divisions: 
(1)  The  southern  or  Pottsville  field,  extending  from  the  Lehigh  Kiver 
at  Mauch  Chunk  southwest  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Susquehanna 
Biver  north  of  Harrisburg ;  (S)  the  western  or  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin 
field,  lying  between  the  eastern  head-waters  of  the  Little  Schuylkill 
Biver  and  the  Susquehanna;  (3)  the  eastern  middle  or  the  upper 
Lehigh  field,  lying  between  the  Lehigh  River  and  Catawissa  Creek, 
principally  in  Luzerne  County;  (4)  the  northern  or  Wyoming  and 
Lackawanna  field,  which  lies  in  the  two  valleys  from  which  its  geo- 
graphical name  is  derived;  (5)  the  Loyalsock  and  Mehoopany  field, 
named  from  the  two  creeks  whose  head-waters  drain  it.  The  latter  is 
a  small  field  about  80  or  25  miles  northwest  of  the  western  end  of  the 
northern  field. 

In  addition  to  this  geological  division  the  fields  are  also  subdivided 
under  different  names  and  in  a  different  way  for  trade  purposes,  the 
divisions  being  known  as  trade  regions.  These  ore  ■  (1)  The  Wyoming 
region,  embracing  the  entire  northern  and  Loyalsock  fields;  (2)  the 
Lehigh  region,  embracing  all  of  the  eastern  middle  field  and  the  Pan- 
ther Creek  district  of  the  southern  field ;  and  (3)  the  Schuylkill  region, 
embracing  the  western  middle  field  and  all  of  the  southern  field  except 
the  Panther  Creek  district. 

Size  and  Qnality  of  Anthracite  (Paul  Sterling,  Trans.  Am.  Inst. 
Mining  Engrs.,  1911) — The  following  table  gives  the  various  sizes,  the 
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di&meter  of  ring  over  and  through  which  each  size  is  made,  and  the 
neaal  parpose  for  vbich  it  is  employed. 


COIOIKBCIAL  BI^BB  0 


'  AHTHRACm. 


of  Rin*. 

0»M, 

Tbroucb. 

Lum 

lluhtK. 

A 

In<it». 

3H 

BUst-furnftces;  smitha'  forges 

Nut 

Kice. 

The  following  table  gives  a-standard  of  preparation  which  is  about 
the  average  adopted  in  the  anthracite  coal-field.  The  table  allows 
a  percentage  of  "bone,"  in  addition  to  slate,  in  the  coal ;  "bone"  being 
defined  as  a  product  containing  between  40  and  55  per  cent  of  carbon. 


M*y  ConUln. 

Broken 

K«- 

8WVB. 

Nut. 

Pe4. 

Butk. 

Ri«: 

BMley. 

2 

2 
2 
6 

so 

2.5 
4 
6 
50 

4 
5 
10 

8 

5 

5 
16  B. 
15  R. 

10 

8 
15 

IS 
8 
25 

Of  next  eiie  smaller  | 

20 

Semi-anthraoite  in  SnUlTan  Co.,  Fa. — The  Bentice  coal-baBin  lies 
between  Beech  Creek  on  the  north  and  Loyalsock  Creek  on  the  south. 
It  is  sis  miles  long  E.  to  W.,  and  hardly  a  third  of  a  mile  across. 
There  is  8  ft.  of  coal  in  a  bed  of  12  ft.  of  coal  and  slate.  The  coal  of 
this  bed  is  on  the  dividing  line  between  anthracite  and  aemi-anthra- 
cite,  and  is  similar  to  the  coal  of  the  Lykena  Valley  district.  Nine 
analyses  give  a  range  as  follows:  Water,  0.65  to  1.97;  volatile  matter, 
3.56' to  9.40;  fixed  carbon,  82.52  to  89.39;  ash,  3.27  to  9.34;  sulphur, 
0.24  to  1.04.  More  recent  analyses  (Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.  xiv,  721)  give 
the  following : 
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SULLIVAN  CO.,  PA.,  OOAl. 


W.Wr. 

Vol.Mmtter, 

FlwdC. 

Aah. 

Solphw. 

0.65 
3.67 

e.40 
16.42 

83.69 
71.34 

5.34 
8.97 

The  first  ia  a  senii-aiithracite,  the  secoad  a  eemi-bituminoaB. 

Trogtnaon  from  Bitommoiu  to  Anthracite. — In  a  direction  across 
the  basins  northward  from  Bemice,  in  Sullivan  Co.,  to  Gaines,  in 
Tioga  and  Potter  counties,  a  distance  of  50  miles,  is  seen  the  transi- 
tion from  bituminous  to  anthracite  coal,  the  proportion  of  volatile 
matter  to  fixed  carbon  in  the  different  basins  being : 


Gaines,       1  to    1.964,  equal  to. 
Blombun;,  1  "    3.494,       '■ 
Barclay,     1"    4.094, 
Bemice,      1  "  10.289,       " 


77,7 
80.4 
91.1 


At  Bemice  a  aemi-bituminous  coal  underlies  the  aemi-antbracite 
60  ft.,  both  beds  being  found  in  the  same  hillside  only  60  ft.  apart.* 
In  another  case  a  coal-ljed  has  two  benches,  the  uppei  semi-bitu- 
minous  and  the  lower  anthracite,  with  6  ft  of  slate  bottom.  (From 
reports  of  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania.) 

Early  Use  of  Fenniylvania  Anthracite  Coal. — Pennsylvania  anthra- 
cite coal  was  known  as  early  as  1766,  and  was  used  in  1768  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  by  two  blacksmiths  named  Gore,  In  17T6  several 
boat-loads  were  sent  to  Carlisle,  where  it  was  used  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  to  manufacture  arms.  It  was  not  used  for  domestic 
purposes  until  1808,  when  Judge  Jease  Fell  of  Wilkesbarre  burned  it 
on  an  experimental  grate  of  hickory  withes.  He  then  made  an  iron 
grate,  and  taught  the  people  in  the  vicinity  how  to  make  such  grates. 
In  1793  the  Lehigh  Coal  Mining  Co.  was  formed,  which  some  years 
later  sold  a  quantity  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  use  of  a 
steam-engine  at  the  water-works,  then  at  Broad  and  Market  streets, 
but  it  was  not  used  because  it  "could  not  be  burned."    In  1813  Col. 

*  It  will  be  noted  that  this  condition  in  SuUivBD  Co.,  Pa.,  ia  exactly  opposite 
to  that  found  in  nestern  Pennsylvania  and  central  Ohio,  where  the  coals  mined 
over  a  large  extent  of  country  show  seaity  identical  compoaition.  See  Lord  and 
Haas's  teste  in  the  next  chapto'. 
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Qeorge  Shoemaker  took  nine  Ta^a-lo&de  to  Philadelphia,  disposed  of 
two  or  three  loads  at  the  cost  of  handling,  and  left  the  rest  with 
different  persons  for  experiment.  At  the  Fairmount  Wire  and  Nail 
Works  the  workmen  spent  a  forenoon  in  fruitless  attempts  to  make 
a  fire  with  it.  At  last  they  closed  the  furnace  doors  and  went  to 
dinner;  returning  an  hour  later,  they  found  the  doors  red-hot  and  the 
furnace  all  aglow.  After  that  there  was  no  more  trouble  in  burning 
anthracite.  In  1830  the  trade  was  fully  established,  365  tone  being 
shipped  to  Philadelphia  in  that  year. 

The  failures  to  burn  anthracite  in  these  early  days  were  due  to 
Ignorance  of  the  proper  conditions  for  burning  it.    These  are: 

1.  A  very  hot  fire  of  wood  must  first  be  established. 

3.  The  coal  should  be  laid  in  a  bed  several  Inches  deep. 

3.  The  bed  of  coal  must  not  be  poked  or  otherwise  disturbed 
while  beginning  to  bum. 

4.  A  constant  supply  of  air  must  be  maintained  from  the  grate 
through  the  fire. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  anthracite  coal 
trade  will  be  found  in  "Mineral  Industry"  for  1895. 

Virginia  Anthracite. — In  the  southwestern  part  of  Virginia 
occur  beds  of  coal  which  on  analysis  prove  to  be  anthracite.  They 
are  found  in  Pulaski  and  Wythe  counties,  along  the  southern  border 
of  Little  Walker  Mountain.  The  areas  are  limited,  and  the  coals  have 
been  greatly  disturbed.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  true  Carboniferous 
coals,  but  to  the  Upper  Devonian  (Rogers  X.)  formation,  and  lie 
under  the  true  coal-measures  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  northwestern 
Virginia. 

Analyses  of  seven  samples  gave : 

,ud  CwboD.  Alb. 

.85U>8S.47  3.97to7.3S 

AnthAcite  in  Colorado. — Anthracite  coal  of  good  quali^  is  found 
in  Gunnison  Co.,  Colorado  (Hayden's  Survey  Report  for  1874).  The 
coal  is  not  a  true  Carboniferous  anthracite,  but  is  an  "altered  lig- 
nite" of  the  Post- Cretaceous  formation.  The  quality  varies  greatly  in 
different  beds  and  even  in  the  same  bed  in  neighboring  localities, 
occuring  in  all  stages  of  transition  from  bituminous  to  hard  anthra- 
cite. The  following  are  analyses  of  some  of  these  coals.  No.  Ill 
might  be  classified  as  a  semi-bituminous  coal,  and  No.  VI  as  a  aemi- 
an^racite. 
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COLORADO  ANTHRACITEB. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Water. 

Volatile  matter 

2.00 
2.50 
91.90 
3.60 

1.60 
3  40 
88.20 
6. SO 

4,001 
14,00/ 
74.00 

8.00 

7.40 

88.92 
3.68 

3.63 
91.02 
5.30 

f    1.64 
1  7.39 

Ash 

4,37 

Anthiaoite  in  Hew  Mexico. — Dr.  B.  W.  Raymond,  formerly  U.  S. 
Mining  Commissioner,  in  his  report  for  1870  describes  a  bed  of  true 
antiiracite,  4  to  5  feet  thick,  near  Santa  F§,  containing  80.5%  of 
fixed  carbon,  and  aDotber,  1^  miles  distant,  containing  88%  carbon 
and  5%  asb. 

BiTOMiNOua   AND   Semi- BITUMINOUS   Coal-fieldb   of  the  United 
States, 

The  following  notes  on  the  bituminous  and  semi-bituminous  coal- 
fields and  on  the  quality  of  coal  found  in  them  have  been  compiled 
from  a  variety  of  sources;  among  others,  the  reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Census  of  1890,  and  annual  volumes  of  "Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States"  and  "Mineral  Industry,"  reports  of  the  Geological 
Surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  States,  and  various  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

The  Triaasic  Area  comprises  what  is  known  as  the  Richmond 
baain  in  Chesterfield  and  Henrico  counties,  Virginia,  and  the  Deep 
River  and  Dan  River  fields  in  Xorth  Carolina.  Charles  A.  Ashbumer, 
in  "Mineral  Resources"  for  1886,  says  that  the  first  coal  mined 
systematically  in  the  United  States  was  taken  from  the  Richmond 
basin,  and  that  in  1822  about  48,214  tons  of  coal  were  produced  there, 
more  than  twelve  times  the  total  amount  produced  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  field  in  the  same  year.  Its  maximum  output  was 
reached  in  1883,  when  142,587  tons  were  mined. 

The  Bituminous  Coals  of  the  Carboniferous  Formation  (not  in- 
cluding the  more  recent  coals  of  the  Western  States)  are  found  in  four 
separate  fields  or  basins,  which  are  shown  on  the  map,  viz.:  1.  The 
Appalachian  field,  extending  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  contain- 
ing 59,105  square  miles.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Appalachian 
field  contains  the  semi -bituminous  fcoala,  which  are  found  in  a 
narrow  atrip  running  from  northern  Pennsylvania  through  portions 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Tennessee.  2.  The  Illinois 
baain,  extending  into  the  western  part  of  Indiana  and  northwestern 
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Kentucky,  47,188  square  miles.  3.  The  Michigan  basin,  6700  square 
miles.  4.  The  Missouri  or  Western  basin,  90,343  square  miles,  cover- 
ing portions  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory, 
and  Arkansas,  with  an  extension  into  Texas.  The  coal  in  this  basin 
is  in' general  not  so  pure  as  that  in  the  Appalachian  field,  and  contains 
a  great  deal  of  Bulphur. 

West  of  the  Missouri  there  are  the  lignites  and  lignitic  coals 
(some  of  them  transformed  into  bituminous  and  anthracite)  of  the 
Eocky  Mountain  field,  containing  the  coal  areas  in  the  States  and 
Territories  lying  along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
field,  embracing  the  coal  districts  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  various  fields  are  described  at  some  length  in  "Mineral  Re- 
sources" for  1886,  and  also  in  the  report  for  1894.  The  latter  also 
contains  some  historical  information  regarding  the  development  of 
these  fields.  "Mineral  Resources"  for  1893  contain  some  interesting 
contributions  from  State  geologists  on  the  coal-fields  of  several 
States,  and  the  1910  volume  contains  an  excellent  paper  by  E.  W. 
Parker,  "The  Production  of  Coal  in  1910,"  with  maps  of  the  coal- 
fields in  different  States,  descriptions  of  the  fields,  and  a  complete 
list  of  the  publications  of  the  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey  relating 
to  coal. 

'PeiuU7lTaiua. — The  Appalachian  coal-field  extends  over  portions 
of  31  counties.  It  has  an  area  of  about  14,200  square  miles  in  the 
State. 

Blossburg  field,  Tioga  Co.  Five  beds.  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  from 
2^  to  5H  f^t  thick.  Coal  A  is  the  lowest  of  the  series.  Coal  B, 
Bloss  bed  414  to  Bi/^  feet,  is  the  best.  Coal  0  is  a  sort  of  a  cannel-coal 
of  an  inferior  grade  in  this  location;  farther  west  it  improves. 

Mclntyre  basin,  Lycoming  Co.  The  coal-beds  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Blossburg  region,  three  of  them,  E,  C,  and  A,  being  of  work- 
able thickness. 

Towanda  basin,  Bradford  Co.  One  seam  also  found  in  the  Mc- 
lntyre basin. 

Snowshoe  basin.  Centre  Co.  Eight  miles  in  length  by  four  in 
width.    Five  seams,    A  has  6  to  3^^  feet,  and  E  5  feet,  of  good  coal. 

Clearfield  region,  on  Moshannon  Creek,  in  Clearfield  Co.  Three 
workable  seams,  5,  4^4*  ^J**^  *  feet. 

Johnstown  region,  Cambria  Co.    Five  beds,  S^^  to  7  feet  thick. 
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Broad  Top  basin,  in  Bedford,  Kuotm^n,  and  FultoD  counties, 
40  miles  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  area  is  81  square 
miles.    Five  workable  beds,  the  principal  one  being  5  to  10  feet  thick. 

Salisbury  basin,  Somerset  Co.  A  short  extension  of  the  Cumber- 
land coal-field  of  Maryland.  It  contains  all  the  coals  of  the  Lower 
measures  and  several  square  miles  of  the  Pittsburg  seam. 

Semi-bituminous  coal  is  produced  in  all  the  above-named  fields. 

Main  Field  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  One  large  field  in  the  south- 
western counties.  The  several  beds  are  found  in  different  series, 
known  respectively  as  the  Upper  Barren,  the  Upper  Productive,  the 
Lower  Barren,  and  the  Lower  Productive  coal-measures,  and  the 
Conglomerate  series.* 

*  The  geologists  have  changed  the  names  of  theae  ooal  measuTM,  as  in  the 
foUowing  deacription,  taken  from  "Mineral  Reeources,"  1910. 

The  coal-bearing  rocks  all  belong  to  the  PeonsylTania  series,  and  have  a 
total  thickness  in  we  southwest  comer  o[  the  State  of  about  2600  feet.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  coal  mined  comes  from  the  AUegheny  and  the  Monongahela 
fonnations,  formerly  known  as  the  "Lower"  and  the  "Upper  Productive  Coal 
Measures.  Below  the  Allegheny  formation  is  the  PottsviUe,  containing,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  the  Sharon  and  the  Mercer  cosla,  which  have  been 
worked  only  in  restricted  areas.  The  Allegheny  formation,  with  a  thickness  of 
250  to  350  feet,  conttdns  at  least  seven  coal  horisons,  all  of  which  yield  workable 
coal  locidly.  They  are  called^  beginnine  at  the  bottom,  the  BrookviUe,  Clarion, 
Lower  Kittanning,  Middle  KittanninSj  Upper  Kittannmg.  Lower  Freeport,  and 
Upper  Freeport  coals.  It  is  now  d^nit«Iy  recognized  that  the  coals  of  these 
honsons  do  not  occur  in  contiDuous  beds,  and  in  many  esses  not  in  exactly  the 
same  borisons;  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  corresponding  geokigic  horizons  mark 
times  of  conditions  generally  favorable  for  coal  formation  and  that  no  coal 
of  wide  extent  is  found  at  other  levels.  No  one  of  them  is  continuously  workt4)le, 
but  the  Lower  Kittanning  and  the  Upper  Freeport  coals  are  widely  workable, 
and  the  Lower  Freeport  nss  a  splendid  development  over  several  counties  in 
the  northeast  part  of  the  field.  The  Brookville  or  "A"  coal  is  of  workjdtle 
thickness  in  spots  over  a  large  part  of  the  marginal  belt  of  the  coal  measures, 
specially  in  Jefferson,  Clearfield,  Centre.  Cambria,  and  Somerset  counties. 
The  Clarion  or  "A"'  coal  reaches  workable  thickness  in  about  the  same  belt, 
thou^  tbe  two  are  seldom  of  workable  thickness  in  the  same  section.  Both  oi 
these  coals  are  apt  to  be  impure  when  thick.  The  Lower  Kittanning  or  "B" 
ooal  b  ite  most  persistent,  uniform,  and  reliable  of  the  All^eny  coals,  although 
it  is  thinner  than  the  Freeport  coals,  seldom  exceeding  a  thickness  of  4  feet. 
It  is  exposed  in  workable  thickness  and  purity  in  11  of  the  counties.  The 
Middle  and  the  Upper  Kittanning  horisons,  "C"  and  "C",  contain  but 
little  workable  coal,  though  the  Upper  Kittanning  shows  cannel-eoal  at  a  number 
of  points  and  stands  fourth  in  productivity.  The  Lower  Freeport  coal,  "D," 
IB  finely  developed  in  Clearfield,  Jefferson,  Indiana,  and  Cambria  counties — m 
the  well-known  Moahannon  (Clearfield)  ReyDoldsville-PunxButawney,  and 
Bameaboro-Patton  basins.  The  Upper  Freeport  or  coal  "E"  is  a  variable  and 
comiJex  bed,  extending  in  gross  workable  thickness  over  most  of  its  area, 
althpugh  over  a  considerable  part  of  this  territory  it  is  too  much  broken  up  ana 
too'impure  for  profitable  mining.  It  appears  to  be  entirely  absent  in  some 
localities. 

As  a  whole,  the  All^ieny  formation  yields  about  40  per  cent  of  tbe  total 
output  of  bituminous  ootu  in  tbe  State. 
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The  Upper  Barren  meaBuree  contain  but  one  seam  of  commercial 
importance,  the  WaBhington  seam,  which  attains  ita  beat  development, 
3  to  3i  feet,  in  Washington  and  Fayette  coiinties. 

The  Upper  Productive  Coal-measures  contain  the  great  Pittsburgh 
seam,  6  to  18  feet  thick,  in  Fayette,  Washington,  Allegheny,  West- 
moreland, and  Greene  counties,  smaller  areas  also  occurring  in  In- 
diana, Somerset,  and  Beaver  counties.  The  famous  ConncUsville  coke 
is  made  from  this  seam.  The  Conuellsvitle  region  is  a  narrow  strip, 
about  3  miles  wide  and  60  miles  in  length.  The  Pittsburgh  scam  here 
affords  from  ?  to  8  feet  of  coal.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  semi-bituminous,  lying  to  the  cast  of  it,  and 
the  fat  bituminous  coals,  to  the  north  and  west.  The  Waynesburg 
bed,  an  important  seam  in  Greene,  Washington,  Fayette,  and  West- 
moreland counties;  the  Uniontown,  in  Fayette  and  Greene  counties; 
the  Sewickley  and  Redstone  beds,  in  Westmoreland  and  Alleghany 
counties,  are  also  in  the  Upper  Productive  measurea. 

The  Lower  Barren  measureB  contain  several  workable  beds  of 
limited  area  in  Indiana,  Somerset,  Butler,  Armstrong,  and  Beaver 
counties. 

The  Lower  Productive  measures  contain  the  Freeport  Lower  coal,  a 
bed  of  great  importance  in  Jefferson,  Indiana,  Clearfield,  Cambria, 
Armstrong,  Centre,  and  Allegheny  counties,  and  workable  in  parts  of 
Bearer,  Butler,  Elk,  Blair,  Cameron,  Westmoreland,  and  Fayette 
countiee;  the  Freeport  Upper  coal,  workable  in  fifteen  counties;  the 
Eittanuing  Upper,  or  Darlington,  bed,  consisting  partly  of  caunel  and 
partly  of  bituminous  coal,  of  workable  thickness  in  parts  of  Butler, 
Armstrong,  Somerset,  Beaver  (cannel),  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Elk,  and 
Lycoming  counties;  the  Kittanning  Middle,  locally  workable  in  But- 


For  about  600  feet  above  the  Upper  Freeport  bed  occurs  the  Conemaush 
formation,  or  "Lower  Barren  Measurea."  It  coatains  aix  or  more  coals,  whi^ 
however,  ara  workable  only  in  very  restricted  areas,  their  best  development 
being  found  in  the  Berlin  Basin  in  SomerBet  County. 

Juat  above  the  Conemaugh  formation  lies  the  Pittsburgh  ooal,  the  most 
uniform  in  quality  and  thickness,  and  for  a  given  area  the  moat  valuable  cool 
bed  in  the  bitummoue  field  of  Pennsylvania.  Although  not  of  as  hi|^  a  grade 
as  the  best  All^Jieny  coals  to  the  east,  and  atthough  varying  greatly  in  quaUty 
from  east  to  west,  od  the  whole  the  Pittsbui^h  coal,  on  account  of  its  thickness, 
its  r^^larity,  its  high  Rrade,  and  its  adaptability  for  the  production  of  coke  and 
lllumtnating  eas,  has  long  been  the  moat  famous  oituminous  coal  bed  in  America. 
It  is  confined  to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Stat«.  The  bed  gives  0  feet  of 
available  coal  over  large  areas,  and  seldom  runs  under  4  feet.  Above  the  Pitta- 
burgh  coal  occur  the  Redstone^  Sewickley,  Uniontown,  and  Waynesbtu^  cotds, 
which  are  of  good  workable  thickaeaa  loKUly,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
Pittsburgh  coal  are  but  little  mined. 
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ler,  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Armstrong,  Elk,  Cameron,  and  Clarion 
counties;  the  Kittanning  Lower,  workable  in  twenty-two  countieB,  an 
excellent  coking  coal  along  the  Allegheny  escarpment,  and  in  the 
western  counties  often  a  good  gas-coal ;  the  Millerstown  bed,  locally 
workable  in  Butler  county;  the  Clarion  bed,  in  some  of  the  western 
eoupties,  usually  quite  thin;  and  the  Brookville  bed  "A"  of  the 
Allegheny  escarpment  counties,  often  a  very  Bulphurous  coal. 

The  Conglomerate  series  contains  the  Mercer  Upper  and  Lower 
coals,  workable  over  limited  areas  in  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  McKean, 
Elk,  Mercer,  and  Venango  counties;  the  Quakertown  coal,  workable 
over  a  small  area  in  Mercer  County;  and  the  Sharon  coal,  good  but 
nearly  exhausted  in  Mercer  County,  and  thin  and  inferior  in  Warren 
and  Crawford  counties. 

Ezhaiurtioii  of  Pennsylvania  Coal. — M.  K.  Campbell  (Mineral 
Resources  of  1910)  estimates  the  amount  of  anthracite  remaining 
at  16,640,000,000  tons.  If  half  of  it  is  lost  in  mining,  the  rate  of 
production  in  1910  would  exhaust  it  all  in  99  years.  The  bitumi- 
nous coal  remaining  to  be  mined  is  a  little  over  109,000,000,000  tons, 
which  at  the  rate  of  exhaustion  in  1910  would  last  480  years. 

Analyses  of  FeuLsylvania  Bituminoiu  and  Semi-bitiiminoiu  Coali. 
— The  analyses  given  in  the  two  following  tables  are  selected  from 
reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Suryey  and  from  various  papers 
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Flo.  5. — SEMi-airciUNOua  and  Bitcminodb  Coal  Reoion  of  Pennstlvania. 
(The  figuree  under  the  namee  of  the  counties  represent  the  percentage  of  vola- 
tile matter  in  the  combustible,  aa  given  in  the  table  of  analyns.) 
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in  the  TranBoctions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  En^eers. 
The  figares  of  approximate  heating  value  per  lb.  of  combustible  are 
interpolated  from  the  table  on  p.  56  showing  the  relation  of  heating 
value  to  the  percentage  of  volatile  matter  in  the  combustible.  For 
the  semi-bituminous  coals  they  are  probably  within  2  per  cent  of 
being  accurate;  for  the  bituminous  coals  within  4  per  cent. 

The  figures  of  volatile  matter  per  cent  of  combustible  are  entered 
on  the  accompanying  map  under  the  names  of  the  several  counties. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  the  volatile  matter 
to  increase  towards  the  west  and  north.  Blair  County  seems  to  be  an 
exception.  The  boundary  line  along  which  the  semi-bituminous  coals 
grade,  more  or  less  rapidly,  into  the  bituminous,  and  the  location  of 
beds  of  bituminous  coals  within  the  limits  of  the  portion  of  the 
field  which  contains  the  semi -bituminous  coals,  as  far  as  the  author 
is  aware,  have  not  yet  been  laid  down  on  any  map. 

The  difference  between  the  semi-bituminous  and  the  bituminous 
coals  of  Pennsylvania  is  an  important  one  economically.  The  former 
have  on  the  average  a  heating  value  per  pound  of  combustible  about 
6  per  cent  higher  than  the  latter,  and  they  also  bum  with  much  less 
smoke  in  ordinary  furnaces. 

The  following  tables  show  the  great  similarity  in  composition  in 
the  coals  of  the  upper  and  lower  coal-measures  in  the  same  geo- 
graphical belt  or  basin.  They  also  show  the  tendency  of  the  volatile 
matter  to  increase  to  the  westward : 
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MarylEBd  Semi-bittuuiiioiu  Coal. — The  Cmnberland  coal-field,  in 
Allegheny  Co.,  Md.,  is  30  miles  long  and  of  an  average  breadth  of  4^ 
milee.  Its  northern  end  reaches  into  Pennsylvania  and  its  southern 
eitremity  into  West  Virginia.  The  main  bed  is  from  13  to  14  ft. 
thick.  The  coal  is  one  of  the  best  steam-coals  mined  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  jet  black  and  glossy;  is  friable,  and  becomes  pulverized 
in  transportation  and  handling.  There  are  several  other  beds  from  2 
to  6  ft.  in  thickness,  the  whole  series  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal-meas- 
ures being  found  in  the  district. 

"Mineral  Resources"  of  1910  estimates  the  amount  of  coal  that 
etill  remains  in  an  area  of  455  square  miles  in  Maryland  as  ?,80S,- 
000,000  tons,  or  over  900  times  the  exhaustion,  including  waste, 
in  1910. 

Elk  Garden  and  Upper  Potomac  Coal-fields.* 

On  the  extreme  fringe  of  the  great  Appalachian  coal-basin  ia  a  long, 
narrow,  detached  coal-field,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  United  States.  This  field,  about  90  miles  long  by 
8J  to  16  miles  wide,  extends  from  the  southwest  comer  of  Somerset 
County,  Pa,,  through  Allegany  and  Garrett  counties,  Md.,  Mineral, 
Grant,  and  Tucker  counties,  W.  Va.,  into  Randolph  County,  W.  Va.  In 
this  distance  four  distinct  subdistricts  are  recognized,  the  Wellersburg 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  Cumberland-Georgea  Creek  in  Maryland,  and  the 
Elk  Garden  and  the  Upper  Potomac  in  West  Virginia.  It  is  the 
nearest  to  tide-water  of  all  the  bituminous  coal-fields  which  supply  the 
great  coal  markets  of  the  northern  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  its  coal-beds 
are  so  situated  as  to  permit  a  well-nigh  unlimited  increase  of-pro- 
duction  should  the  trade  of  these  markets  demand  it. 

This  great  coal-field  has  Ronietimes  been  termed  the  Cumberland 
coal-field,  but  the  name  is  now  more  appropriately  applied  to  a  coal 
(that  of  the  Big  Vein)  which  is  not  mined  throughout  the  entire 
district.  As  the  district  is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Potomac  River  and 
its  tributaries,  and  as  most  of  the  mining  is  along  the  banks  of  that 
stream,  the  name  "Potomac  Basin"  has  been  suggested  for  this  entire 
coal-field ;  the  distinctive  and  well-known  names  of  the  several  sub- 
bssins,  however,  being  still  retained. 

The  general  course  of  this  basin  is  northeast  and  southwest.    It  is 

*Abatract  from  a  paper  by  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  read  before  the  American 
lDStitut«  of  Mining  EngmeerB,  1894. 
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hemmed  in  by  the  Allf^baay  Front  Mouatains  on  the  east  and  the 
Backbone  Moimtaine  on  the  west.  Its  general  shape  from  PennayU 
vania  to  near  the  southern  border  of  Tucker  County,  W.  Va.,  is  that  of 
a  wedge,  very  narrow  in  Pennsylvania,  only  2^  miles  wide  at  the  State 
line,  and  widening  as  the  mountains  draw  away  from  each  other,  until 
at  the  point  named  in  Tucker  County,  it  is  some  16  miles  wide. 

The  northern  end  of  this  field  passes  throngh  the  western  part  of 
Alleghany  County  and  a  portion  of  the  eastei^i  part  of  Garrett  County, 
Maryland,  and  from  it  the  entire  coal  product  of  Maryland  ia 
obtained. 

Virginia. — There  are  several  detached  coal-fields  in  the  Mesozoic 
rocks  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  They  are  described  by  0.  J. 
Heinrich,  in  Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  1878,  vol.  vi.  The  Richmond  basin, 
189  square  miles,  chiefiy  in  Powhatan  and  Chesterfield  counties,  west 
.of  Richmond,  ia  the  most  important.  It  contains  two  workable  beds, 
the  lower  3  to  5  ft.  thick,  and  the  upper  80  to  40  ft.  thick.  The  coal  is 
chiefiy  bituminous,  containing  30  per  cent  or  upwards  of  volatile 
matter  in  the  combustible,  but  at  Carbon  Hill  semi-bituminous  is 
found,  also  "carbonite"  or  natural  coke,  corresponding  in  analysis  to 
semi-anthracite. 

Semi-authracite  coal,  with  about  84  to  86  per  cent  fixed  carbon 
in  the  combustible,  is  mined  in  Pulaski  and  Montgomery  counties. 

The  Appalachian  Bemi-bituminous  coals  are  found  in  the  sontb- 
western  portion  of  the  State,  in  Tazewell  County,  on  the  West 
Virginia  border,  and  the  bituminous  coals  in  the  southwestern  comer 
of  the  State  near  the  Kentucky  line. 

The  Pocahontas  coal-field  embraces  parts  of  Buchanan,  Dickia- 
son,  Lee,  Russell,  Scott,  Tazewell,  and  Wise  counties,  at  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Flat  Top  region,  including  the  Clinch  valley  field,  con- 
taining the  Lower  Productive  measures  of  the  Appalachian  field. 

The  Pocahontas  Flat  Top  coal-measures  are  above  the  water-level, 
in  seams  ranging  from  5  to  13  ft.  in  thickness,  extending  through  an 
area  estimated  to  contain  not  less  than  300  sq.  miles.  Pocahontas 
semi-bituminous  coal  is  from  the  Lower  coal-measures  and  contains 
from  18  to  30  per  cent  of  volatile  matter.  It  is  mined  in  Tazewell, 
Wise  and  Lee  counties,  Va.,  and  in  Mercer  and  McDowell  counties, 
W.  Va.,  the  adjoining  counties  to  the  north.  The  veins  dip  to  the 
north  and  west,  and  the  extension  of  the  Ohio  division  of  the  N^or- 
folk  and  Western  Railroad  north  to  the  Ohio  River  and  the  road 
west  to  the  Cumberland   Mountains  pass  through  the  Middle  and 
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Upper  measures,  thus  opening  up  coal  of  greater  volatile  matter, 
bituminous,  splint  and  cannel. 

The  development  of  this  now  famous  region  began  in  1881,  but  not 
until  1888  was  any  coal  shipped  out  of  the  country.  In  1893  the 
Pocahontas  field  was  open  in  Wise  County,  Virginia,  and  1905  in  Lee 
County,  and  development  work  has  been  done  in  Dickineon,  RuBsell 
and  Buchanan  counties.  In  1910  the  production  of  Wise  County 
was  three  times  that  of  Tazewell  County. 

North  Carolina. — Semi-anthracite  ie  found  in  two  unimportant 
beds,  18  inches  thick,  in  the  Dan  River  field,  40  miles  long,  4  to  T 
miles  wide,  of  which  8  miles  are  in  Virginia.  The  Deep  River  field, 
30  miles  long  hy  3  wide,  contain  five  bede,  all  differing  in  character, 
ranging  from  bituminous  coal  to  an  impure  plumbago,  as  shown  by 
the  following  analyses: 
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The  Cummock  or  Egypt  mines  in  the  Deep  River  field  were 
operated  from  1889  to  1905,  producing  23,000  short  tone  in  1902, 
17,300  tons  in  1903,  7000  tons  in  1904,  and  1557  tons  in  1905. 
No  coal  has  been  produced  in  the  State  since  1905. 

Welt  Vii^iinia. — Out  of  64  counties  only  6  are  destitute  of  coal. 
The  quality  is  Bemi-bituminous  in  the'eaatem  portion  of  the  coal-bear- 
ing district  and  hituminous  in  the  western.  The  first  coal-field  is  the 
Potomac  basin,  an  extension  of  the  Cumberland  semi-bituminous  coal- 
field of  Maryland.  The  Uonongahela  basin  embraces  five  beds,  of 
which  the  Pittsburg,  9^4  ft-  of  clear  coal,  is  the  most  important.  This 
is  a  gas-coal,  and  makes  a  hard  coke,  but  is  high  in  sulphur.  The  New 
River  coal-field  lies  in  Fayette  and  Raleigh  counties,  bordering  the 
New  Eiver  from  40  miles  from  Quinnimont  to  Kanawha  Falls,  It 
contains  both  semi- bituminous  and  bituminous  steam,  coking  and  gas- 
coals  of  excellent  quality.  The  Kanawha  coal-field  lies  along  the  Kan- 
awha Eiver  and  its  branches,  below  the  junction  of  the  New  and  Gaulcy 
rivers.     The  coal  is  bituminous,  and  includes  gas-coals,  cannel  and 
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h&rd  splint  coal.  It  is  largely  mined  for  shipment  down  the  Ohio 
River.  The  Pocahontas  field  lies  in  the  aouthweetern  comer  of  the 
State,  in  McDowell  and  Mercer  counties,  and  extends  across  the 
State  line  into  Virginia.  All  of  the  Pocahontas  coal  is  a  high-grade 
semi-bituminous.  As  a  steam  coal  it  ranks  with  the  best  Cumberland, 
Md.,  and  Clearfield,  Pa.,  coals,  and  as  a  coke  producer  it  rivals 
the  Gonnellsville,  Pa.,  coal. 

The  amount  of  doal  remaining  in  West  Virginia  in  1910  Is 
estimated  at  about  149,000,000,000  tons,  and  at  the  rate  of  production 
in  1910,  adding  50  per  cent  for  loss  it  would  last  for  about  160 
years. 


WEST  TIBOINIA   ANALTBES,   FBOlf   PRIMK  S  REPORT  O 


E  CENTENNIAL   EXHIBIT. 


Piedmont,  Mineial  Co 

Au8t«D,  Preston  Co 

Kingwood,  top  of  bed 

MonoDgahela  Co.,  Upper  Freeport  bed 
"  "    Pituburg  bod 


"  "    Sewickley  Beam..  . 

"  "    Waynesburg  aeam. 

Denpard,  HuriHon  Co 

Murphy  B  Run.  HuriBOn  Co 

Wood's  Run,  Ohio  Co 

HartfordjPutnam  Co 

Osbom,  Wayne  Co 


37.88 
3.5.78 
35.36 
40.00 
37.10 
42.97 
44.38 
40.43 


65.66 
64.28 
54.77 
54.36 


60.99 
46.88 
48.72 


CANNEL  COAL. 


Falling  Rock  Creek,  £lk  River I    I  43.20  I  50.80  { 

Peytona,  Boone  Co 46.00     41-00 


3.96 
2.48 
2.63 
17,03 
6.20 


Quinoimont  lump. . 
' '  slack. . 

Fire  Creek 

Londale{8ewell).. 

NuttalburK 

Hawk's  Nest 


18.65 

17.57 
22.34 


79-26 
79.40 
75-02 
72.32 
70-67 
75.37 
63.10 


0-66 
0  27 
0,57 


1,47 
5,27 
2.10 
1.87 
2.16 
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Eaitorn  Kentno^. — The  Appalachian  field  eiteuds  into  Eastern 
Kentucky,  including  fifteen  counties  and  portions  of  five  others,  cover- 
ing altogether  10,870  square  miles.  The  following  analyses  are  from 
Owen's  Geological  Survey  of  the  State: 


lAwrence  County 

Carter  County 

Greenup  County 

Carter  County  (cannel), 

lAwrence  County 

Boyd  County 

C<»ltiDD  County 


34  60 
35.00 
66.30 
32.30 

33.77 
32.04 


57.30 
55.25 
52.34 
28-30 
53,00 
54.51 
55,58 


1.16 
1.41 
2.59 


The  following  analyses  of  Eastern  Kentucky  coals  are  taken 
from  a  report  by  Capt.  H.  S.  Hodges,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S,  A., 
January,  I900,*  on  a  Survey  of  the  Big  Sandy  River.  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  including  Levise  and  Tug  Forks: 


Vol.  MM. 
buatibls. 


Cannel  coola 

Flotd  ConNTT: 
Pnjt  Countt: 

Average  of 

Cannel  coal 

Martin  Codntt; 


35.70 
36.56 
37.06 

38.04 
41.80 
49.20 
64.39 
33.80 
36.70 
26.80 
41.00 
34,77 
54,07 
32.60 
34.18 


53.28 
54.95 

52.82 

S6.30 

46.00 
44.00 
26,36 
60.60 
51.70 
67.60 
60.37 
58  61 
40,64 


3.00 

n  00 

5.00 


40.1 
40.0 
41  2 


47.6 

52.8 
71.0 


The  analpes  here  given  are  selected  from  those  in  the  original 
report,  to  show  the  range  of  quality,  as  indicated  hy  the  percentage  of 


•  H.  R.  Document  No.  326,  66th  Congreas,  lat  Session. 
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volatile    matter   in   the  combustible,    of  the   coals  of  the   several 
conntiefl. 

The  relative  location  of  the  counties,  and  the  percentage  of  vola- 
tile matter  per  pound  of  combustible  in  the  bituminous  (not  cannel) 
coal  in  each  county,  as  given  in  the  table,  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying map. 


Flo.  6. — Bio  Sands  Coal  Reoion  of  Eastern  Kentuckt. 

The  author  commends  to  State  geologists  and  others  who  have 
occasion  to  make  reports  on  the  extent  and  quality  of  coal  deposits 
the  method  of  mapping  both  the  location  and  the  quality  which  is 
shown  here  and  also  on  page  109.  The  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  of  the  TJ.  S.  Census,  and  of  the  Geological  Surveys  of 
the  several  States  would  be  of  greater  value  than  they  now  are  if 
tiiey  contained  such  maps. 

The  eastern  Kentucky  coals  are  mostly  high-grade  gas  or  coking 
coals,  with  some  cannel  coal.  For  lack  of  transportation  the  produc- 
tion has  been  small.  In  1910  out  of  14,633,319  short  tons  mined 
in  the  State,  6,379,034  tons  are  credited  to  eastern  Kentucky. 
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--"■ 

Mairt- 

MatUr. 

Fiud 

Cart»n. 

Aata, 

Sulphur 

VoUUIb 

B.T.U.  IMF  Lb. 

Dry  Cold 

Com- 

2.07 

2.88 
8.19 
4.46 
2.40 
8-76 
9.32 
2  34 
7.00 
5.23 
2.40 
3.10 

2.41 
4.  IS 
2.91 
3.62 
2.22 
3.52 
2.38 
3.95 

4!24 

i'so 

2.70 

36.03 
35.64 
40,03 
39.99 
35.84 
38.18 
41,37 
31.42 
32.87 
37,24 
39.01 
31,78 
42.03 
34.70 
35,78 
37.57 
35.36 
35.27 
33.77 
35-30 
37,63 
38.04 
38.04 
36,91 
34.54 
37.11 

58.69 

66. go 

43-09 
51.00 
53.29 
43,81 
40.06 
61.43 
54.03 
50.09 
53  24 
54.74 

57.65 
54.80 
53  46 
54.67 
54.87 
54.99 
58,46 
50.57 

49:49 

59!  16 
52.31 

4.21 

4.58 
8,69 
4.55 
3.47 
9,26 
9.25 
4.81 
6.11 
7.44 
5.35 
10.38 
8.65 
5.24 
6  24 
6.03 
6.35 
7.64 
7.72 
3.86 
7,85 
5.54 
8.23 
6.62 
4.80 
7,88 

0,96 
0.78 
3.62 
1.01 
0.73 
4.01 
2.96 
0.64 
1,15 
3.35 
1,64 
•0,88 
1,10 
0.66 
0  94 
0.90 
1.83 
1,85 
1-77 
1.12 
1.24 
0.82 
1,44 
0,67 
0  93 
1,11 

37.4 

38.5 
48,2 
44.0 
38.1 
46.6 
SO. 8 
33.9 
37.9 
42.6 
42.3 
36.7 

37.6 

41  !3 

39^1 
37.1 
37.6 

42.7 

43-5 

36.9 
41.5 

14,852 
14,692 
13,376 
13,988 

13,233 
13,308 
14,219 
14,452 
14,142 
14,023 

Harlan 

HopkiUB 

Johoson 

Letcher 

Muhleoburg... 

15,419 
14,473 
14,687 

14,728 

14,966 
16,600 
15,318 
14,836 

Webster 

Whitley 

Martin 

&° 

Menifee 

Pulaski 

Rock  Castle... 

Laurel 

Breathitt 

Peny 

Lawrence 

I«ilie 

Jackson 

NoTB.— The  il 


Wettern  Xentncky. — The  great  central  coal-field  extends  south 
ot  the  Ohio  river  into  the  western  part  of  Kentucky.  It  underlies 
the  whole  or  portions  ol  eight  counties.  It  ia  mined  chiefly  in  Hop- 
kina,  Muhlenberg,  Ohio,  and  Webster  counties.     (See  page  121.) 

Tennessee. — The  Appalachian  field  crosses  the  eastern  part  of 
Tennessee  in  a  comparatively  narrow  belt,  71  miles  wide  at  the  north- 
ern boundary  and  narrowing  to  50  miles  at  the  southern  or  Alabama 
and  Georgia  State  line.  The  workable  coal-area  is  confined  to 
what  ifl  known  as  the  Cumberland  table-land.  About  4400  square 
miles  are  contained  in  the  area,  which  is  embraced  in  nineteen  coun- 
ties. There  are  nine  seams,  of  which  six  are  over  3  feet  in  thickness. 
The  coals  range  from  semi-bituminous  to  bituminous,  and  some  are  of 
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excellent  quality.  In  Campbell  County  is  a  part  of  the  famous  Jellico 
steam-coal  field.  The  Sewanee  vein  is  one  of  the  most  important  ones 
in  the  State  and  is  worked  extensively  in  Grundy  Comity.  Coke  of 
high  grade  is  made  from  the  coal  of  this  seam.  A  comprehensive 
paper  on  the  Tennessee  coal-fields,  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Safford,  was  pub- 
lished in  "Mineral  Besources,"  1S93. 


r  TENNBBBEE   COJJS. 


Addison's  Creek,  Cumberland  Mountains. 

Crow  Creek 

Sewanee  Mining  Co 

Trac^City 

Manon,  Upper  Seam 

Etna 

Chattanooga 

Coal  Creek,  Anderson 


9.00 
14.00 
14.21 
29-00 
38-00 
21-39 
26.80 
40.00 


77.70 
79,66 
65.60 
S9.S0 
74.20 
63,90 
55.00 


6.2S 
6.60 
2.50 
4.41 


Georgia. — The  Appalachian  coal-field  enters  the  extreme  northwest 
comer  of  the  State,  the  coal-measnres  occupying  an  area  of  from  150 
to  170  sq.  miles.  The  coal  is  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  Tennessee. 
One  analysis,  from  Dade  Co.,  gave:  Moisture,  1.80;  volatile  matter, 
23.05;  fixed  carbon,  60.50;  ash,  15.16;  sulphur,  0.84.  The  coal  pro- 
duction of  Georgia  decreased  from  the  maximum  figure  of  416,951 
short  tons  in  1903  to  177,245  tons  in  1910,  The  decrease  is  attributed 
to  scarcity  of  labor. 

Alabama. — The  southern  extremity  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field 
covers  about  6000  sq.  miles,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  There 
are  three  separate  basins :  the  Warrior,  5000  sq.  miles,  extending  nearly 
across  the  State ;  the  Cahaba,  nearly  400  sq.  miles,  to  the  southwest  of 
the  Warrior  field,  and  the  Coosa,  350  sq.  miles,  east  of  the  Cahaba  and 
on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Coosa  River.  The  coal-measures  contain 
ten  or  twelve  beds  of  workable  thickoess.  The  Cahaba  Basin  coals  are 
the  beet  in  the  State.  The  larger  bed  is  12  ft.  thick,  of  good  coal. 
Besides  these  three  basins  there  is  the  Plateau  field,  east  of  the  Warrior 
basin,  whose  resources  are  comparatively  small. 

The  following  analyses  are  from  the  reports  of  E.  A.  Smith,  State 
geologist : 
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AI.ABA1U    COAI 

.8. 

B^.                      .C^.y. 

MoUt- 

JSlt^i- 

cSi^. 

Aih. 

phuT. 

Cfthaba  Bosiii: 
Cahaba                Sh«lbr 

1.66 
1.91 
l.ftS 
2,05 
2,13 
2.5d 
2.13 

3.01 
3.09 
3.69 
1.47 
1.63 

33.28 
32.65 
32. SI 
33.47 
30.86 
29.44 
27.03 

29.08 
29.04 
35.38 
32.29 
30.68 

S3. 04 
63.91 
S9.64 
62.20 
64.54 
66-81 
86.22 

63.35 
56.54 
58.52 
69.50 
03.69 

2.02 
1.63 
5.69 
2.28 
2.47 
1.21 
4.62 

4.66 
11.33 
2.41 
0.73 
4.10 

63 

M^ninni.            '"''"'^ 

Moyle 

little  Pittabui^ 

3.78 

.63 

MoDt«TaUo 

Warrior  Baain: 
Townley Walker 

.50 

.71 
67 

Bumett'i Marion 

Pratt  Co.'b Upper  Jeffereon, 

"         Lowd 

1.73 
1.22 
.61 

Ohio. — The  Appalachian  coal-field  in  Ohio  covers  more  than 
18,000  square  miles  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  portions  of  the 
State,  its  length  being  about  180  miles  and  its  width  about  80  miles. 
The  coals  are  all  of  the  bituminous  variety,  are  known  in  general 
terms  as  block  coal,  gae-coal,  cannel-coal,  etc.,  and  by  many  special 
names,  as  Mahoning  Valley,  Hocking  Valley,  Salineville,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  producing  localities.  Thirteen  workable  beds  are  found  along 
the  Ohio  River,  but  only  two  of  them,  No.  fi,  or  the  "Great  Vein"  of 
Perry  Co.,  and  No.  8,  or  the  Pittsburg  bed,  are  found  workable  over 
great  areas.  No.  1,  the  "block  coal"  of  the  Mahoning  Valley,  called 
elsewhere '  'Massillon  "  and  "Jackson  "  coal,  is  of  great  excellence  wher- 
ever found.  It  is  thinly  laminated,  and  is  broken  by  transverse  cleav- 
ages into  cubical  blocks,  whence  its  name  of  "block  coal." 


BEDS   (NEWBBRBT 

%!■ 

LoMUty. 

Moiitun. 

MJSil'! 

Crboi,. 

AMh. 

aulphar. 

I 

2.47 
2.15 
3.90 
2.50 
1,60 
7.00 
1.15 
1.60 
3.47 
1.40 
1.70 
2.80 
2.44 

31,83 
28.86 
40.50 
36.60 
44.40 
30.80 
40-45 
29.29 
37.88 
30,90 
34.30 
30  20 
32.36 

64.25 
52.70 
49.96 
56.30 
44.50 
59  50 
63.76 
64.50 
53  30 
66.90 
59.60 
64.10 
59.92 

1-45 
16.50 
5.66 
4.60 
0.60 
2.70 
4.65 
4.00 
5.35 
1.80 
4.50 
2.90 
S.2S 

0  56 

II. 

III. 

Holmes  a> 

Yellow  Creek 

2.13 
1.55 
2  05 

IV. 

Coshocton  Co.  (Cannel) 

1.72 

V. 

V  . 

V  . 

V 

Muskingum  Co 

3.61 
2.80 
2.24 
0  98 

VII 

2  62 
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"Mineral  HeBources,"  1910,  names  the  foUowiug  as  the  important 
productive  coal  beds :  No.  1,  Block,  or  Sharon  Coal ;  No.  2,  Wellston ; 
No.  5,  Lower  Kittaning;  No.  6,  Middle  Kittaning;  No.  7,  Upper  Free- 
port;  No.  8,  Pittsburgh;  Pomeroy;  Meigs  Creek.  The  Hocking 
Valley  Coal  of  No.  6  bed  mined  in  Perry,  Athena  and  Hocking  counties 
is  celebrated  as  a  free-burning  coal  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes. 

The  following  are  average  figures  for  some  Ohio  coals  by  Lord  and 
Haas.    See  Chapter  V,  on  "Heating  Value  of  Coal," 


u^. 

VoUtlla 
Mmtwr. 

cSK,'.. 

Aah. 

Sulphur. 

Upper  Freeport  Bed 

Middle     KitUnning      Bed 
(Hocking  Valley) 

1.93 

6.59 

8.17 

37.35 

35.77 
35.79 

61.63 

49.64 
52.78 

9.10 

8.00 
3.26 

2.89 
1.59 

The  following  table  of  analyses  and  heating  values  of  Ohio  coals 
has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Howard  N.  Eavenaon.     (1914.) 


ANALTSES  OP  OHIO  COAL. 


Som.* 

Molit- 

sss 

cSS,. 

Alb. 

Sul- 
phur. 

B.T.U.  p«i  Pound. 

CcMll. 

Com- 
biutiblc. 

4 

IS 

S.33 
4.08 

11 
il 

I'M 

8.51 

il 

i'.M 

3:76 
4.33 

.so 

.68 

:SJ 

„i 

i 

:i8 

47.88 

II 

II 

47.34 

sll 

48:8! 
48.38 

11 

4b!24 
S3. 99 

11.23 

11 

fl.88 

Jl 

II 
11 
11 

.m 

1 

.31 

a. as 
;ss 

.46 

-| 

11 

1  !3S4 

g 

,305 

,S08 

:085 

1    ,3Z5 

1  ieai 

I  ,048 

1  less 
1  f; 

is 

1  ,83G 
1  ,718 

r^i 

4,481 

4.360 

11 

is 

ColunWan* 

TUK«WM. 

,  Meit'a  Creek,     b.  D>Hon. 


icMXiJ 


rhe  perranUce  of  votdti 
.3[Mu.kitiKumCo.). 


The  Northekn  or  Michigan  Coal-pield. 
The  coal  deposits  of  Michigan  are  detached  from  those  of  any 
other  State,  and  form  what  is  known  as  the  Northern  field.   The  area 
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is  about  6700  square  miles,  the  central  point  being  near  the  town  of 
St  Louis,  in  Gratiot  County,  and  the  southern  boundary  passing  a 
few  miles  south  of  Jackson,  in  Jackson  County.  Beyond  this  to  the 
south  there  are  several  detached  patches  of  productive  coal-measures. 
The  greatest  thickness  of  the  measures  is  found  along  a  line  extend- 
ing from  Ionia  County  to  Saginaw,  the  thickest  coal-beds  lying  along 
Six  Mile  Creek.  There  is  one  seam  of  bituminous  coal,  3  or  4  ft. 
thick,  and  toward  the  centre  of  the  basin  there  are  several  other  beds. 
One  analysis  gives :  Moisture,  2 ;  volatile  matter,  49 ;  6xed  carbon,  45 ; 
ash,  2;  sulphur,  2.  The  principal  operations  are  carried  on  near  the 
city  of  Jackson,  in  Jackson  County,  but  these  are  small  whea  com- 
pared with  other  States. 

The  Michigan  coals  are  of  inferior  quality  when  compared  to  those 
shipped  by  lake  and  rail  into  the  State,  and  the  imported  coals  were 
sold  BO  cheaply  until  about  1897,  that  the  development  of  the  Michigan 
field  was  insignificant.  In  that  year  the  production  reached  233,593 
tons.  The  annual  production  then  rapidly  increased.  In  1907  it  was 
2,035,858  tons,  and  in  1910,  1,534,967  tons.  The  quantity  of  coal  in 
the  State  is  estimated  at  about  12,000,000,000  tone. 

The  Illinois  Coai^basin. 
(Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Western  Kentucky.) 
Indiuia. — The  Illinois  coal-field  extends  into  the  western  part  of 
Indiana,  covering  an  area  of  6500  square  miles,  distributed  through 
26  counties,  in  18  of  which  coal  is  produced  on  a  commercial  scale. 
The  coal  supply  of  the  State  is  estimated  at  nearly  44,000,000,000 
tons,  or  enough  at  the  rate  of  production  in  1910,  allowing  a  loss  of 
35  per  cent,  to  last  about  1800  years.  The  following  analyses  are 
given  by  the  State  Geological  Survey: 

r  INDIANA  COALS. 


Caking  CoaU. 

Parke  Co 

Sullivan  Co.  coal  M . 

Clay  Co 

Spencer  Co.,  ooal  L. . 

Clay  Co 

I     Martin  Co 

Daviess  Co 


4.50 
2.35 
7.00 


8.50 
2.50 
6.50 


31.00 
44.75 
36.00 


45.50 
51.60 
47.30 
46.00 
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The  following  ultimate  and  proximate  analjaes,  credited  to  Nojee, 
McTaggart,  and  Craven,  are  taken  from  Poole's  "Calorific  Power  of 
Fuels" : 


Lo»Uty. 

C>rboD. 

Hydro- 

Oxy- 

■^ir 

& 

W.tar. 

A.b. 

^t 

M>t- 

BrwiL 

lancMter 

New  Pittsburg. 

Shelbum 

70,50 
71.41 
62.88 
6S.26 
66  86 

4.76 
5.56 
5.07 
5.17 

5,30 

16.26 

i8.42 
13.06 
13.25 
15.69 

1.36 

1.54 
1  01 
1.17 
1  50 

1.39 
0.62 

7.46 
5.88 
2.57 

8,98 
12,66 
6.83 

8^63 

6.28 
2,68 
13.30 
11.48 
9.06 

50.30 
47.22 
39.93 
40,40 
43.45 

34.49 
37.64 
39,92 
42.23 
38.82 

All  of  the  Indiana  coal  is  claesed  as  bituminous.  That  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  field  is  known  as  block  or  semi-block  coal,  breaking 
through  cleavage  planes  into  rectangular  blocks.  It  is  very  pure,  dry, 
and  non-coking.     The  rest  of  the  coal  is  called  gas  or  coking  coal. 

Western  Kentucky. — The  Illinois  coal-field  extends  into  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  State,  including  ten  counties  and  portions  of 
five  others,  having  an  area  of  3S88  square  miles  of  coal-measures. 
There  are,  in  places,  twelve  beds,  but  the  number  varies  with  the 
locality.  The  following  analj'ses  are  from  Prime's  Centennial  Report 
on  Coal : 


Coal  A  (average) 

■■     B  (average) 

C  (gas-coal  layer). . 

D  (average) 

J   (Christian  Co.). . 

L  (aver^p) 

Breckenridge  caimel .... 


32.56 
33.21 
62.40 


52.11 
50.04 
54.19 


7.00 
6,06 
3,95 


The  following  are  from  the  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  1884, 
Western  Coal-Field,  D. : 


£A. 

MdltUTB. 

^.^^ 

Filed 

CftlbOD. 

JUb. 

Sulphur. 

Nolin  River  District 
Muhlenberg  Co.... 
Hancock  Co 

3  { 

7     { 
7      / 
5     / 

4  1 

3.40 
to  4,70 

3.60 
to7.06 

3,30 
to  7.46 

3.70 
to5.30 

0-64 
t«l.44 

30.66 
to  33.24 

30.60 
to  38.70 

33.14 
to  43.40 

30.70 
to  45, 70 

54.40 
to  62.40 

51.70 
to54.94 

60.60 
to  58.80 

45.56 
toes. 20 

45.00 
to  65,30 

27.00 
to  32.00 

11.06 
to  11.70 

3.40 
to9.20 

4.20 
toU.OO 

3.16 
to  14.20 

7.96 
to  12.30 

1.96 
to2.64 

0.79 
to  4.57 

1.32 
to4.04 

1.24 

fteckairidgeCannel 

i'89 
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The  Nolin  River  district  embraces  portions  of  Grayson,  Edmon- 
son, Hart,  and  Butler  counties. 

Ulinoit. — The  coal-field  of  Illinois  occupies  an  area  of  35,600 
square  miles,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  State.  The  coal- 
measures  contain  six  beds  of  workable  size,  with  a  total  thickness  of 
34  ft.,  but  the  beds  are  irregular,  often  wanting,  and  often  contain- 
ing an  inferior  quality  of  coal.  In  the  DuQuoin  district.  Perry  Co., 
two  seams,  V  and  VI,  6  to  7  ft.  thick,  are  worked  within  75  ft.  of  the 
surface.  In  the  Big  Muddy  district,  Jackson  Co.,  the  coal  occurs  near 
the  surface.  The  lower  seams  produce  a  good  block  coal.  From  the 
Belleville  district,  St.  Clair  Co.,  St.  LouIe  obtains  most  of  its  bitnmin- 
0119  coal.  Coal  seam  VI,  5  to  7  ft.  thick,  is  principally  worked.  The 
lower  seams  contain  more  sulphur  and  the  quality  varies.  Other  large 
producing  districta  are  at  NeelysvUle,  Danville,  and  La  Salle.  The  lat- 
ter ia  of  importance  from  its  proximity  to  Chicago.  There  are  three 
workable  beds,  VI,  4J  to  5  ft. ;  V,  3  to  9  ft.,  usually  6  ft. ;  II,  4  ft. 
The  coal  of  the  upper  bed.  No.  VI,  is  light,  dry,  and  free-burning. 
No.  V  is  a  purer  coal.  No.  II  is  most  highly  bituminouB,  cakee  in 
burning,  is  high  in  sulphur,  and  throws  off  heavy  soot.  In  the  Wil- 
mington district.  Will  Co.,  there  is  a  workable  seam  of  coal  which  is 
largely  used  for  household  and  steam  purposes.  The  Illinois  coals  are 
generally  high  in  moisture,  and  are  often  very  high  in  sulphur  and 
ash.  When  burned  in  ordinary  furnaces  they  produce  great  volumes 
of  black  smoke.  Recent  analyses  of  Illinois  coals  (says  "Mineral  Re- 
sources," )910)  show  them  to  contain  an  average  of  about  12  per  cent 
moisture,  10  per  cent  ash,  37  per  cent  volatile  matter,  39  per  cent  fixed 
carbon,  and  3  per  cent  sulphur.  The  proportions  vary  from  region  to 
region,  and  even  from  mine  to  mine.  The  estimated  coal  supply  of  the 
State  in  1910  is  about  230,000,000,000  tons,  or  sufficient  to  last  about 
3000  years  at  the  present  rate  of  production,  allowing  one-third  for 
waste. 

Bange  of  Variation  in  Illinoia  Coal . — The  St.  Louie  tests  show  a 
range  of  heating  value  of  six  samples  of  Illinois  coal  of  from  13,76? 
to  14,674  B.T.IT.  per  lb.  combustible,  or  less  than  7  per  cent.  The 
figures  in  the  following  table,  omitting  Nos.  9o,  85a  and  88o,  which 
are  probably  erroneous,  range  from  13,469  to  14,830  B.T.U,  per  lb. 
combustible,  or  10.1  per  cent  of  the  smaller  value. 

A  large  table  of  Iliinois  Coals  by  Counties  published  by  the  Qreen 
Engineering  Co.,  gives  for  each  of  40  counties  the  average,  maximum 
and  minimum  figures  of  heating  value  in  B.T.TJ.  per  lb.,  moisture, 
ash,  volatile  matter  and  fixed  carbon,  with  the  number  of  analyses 
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Bureau .  . . 
Christian, 

Clinton  , . 

Fulton. . . 

Gnmdy, . . 

Jadtaon.. . 
Knox, . .  . 
La  Salle.. 

Livingston 

Macon . .  , 
Macoupin, 

Madiaon. , 

Marion. . . 

Marahail.! 

Menard.. . 

Montgomery 

Perry.'.'!!; 
Randolph.  . 

St.  Clair . . . 

Sangamon  . 

Shelby... 
Vermillion  . 

WiU 

WiUiamBon 


Ladd 

Pana 

Aamunption . . . 
Trenton 

Cuba.'-'-'.'.'.',! 
So.  Wilmington 

Braceville 

Kewanee 

Murphysboro. . 

Etherly 

Kangley 

Streator 

Cardiff 

Fairbuiy 

Lincoln 

Bloomington , . 

Niantic 

Mt.  Olive 

Greenridge. .  .  - 
Edvardsville . . 
Collinsville. . . . 

Odin 

Sandoval 

Weoona 

Middletown.  .. 
Greenview.  . . . 
Sherrard 

Litchfield 

Holies 

Du  Quoin 

Tilden 

French  Village 

Eldorado 

Harriaburg.  . .  , 

Auburn 

DawBOn 

Moweaqua.  . , , 

Catlin 

Danville 

Braidwood- , . . 

Herrin 


§«»^-    Aril. 


10.42 
12.56 
9.19 
9,90 
8.00 
11.44 
6.35 
6.00 


25.00 
8,H) 
5.40 
12.02 
10.00 
8.58 
15.00 
16,46 
15.16 
14.55 
S.30 
14.40 
11.1 
9  82 
11.94 
2.32 
13.14 
19.20 
8.11 
18.39 
8.82 
5.96 
7.80 
10  04 
7.73 
13-15 
16.21 
15. f" 


45-24 
48.91 
45.59 
39.84 
43.78 
44.84 
47.48 
44,58 
46.56 
45-79 
38.20 
48.10 
48.60 
47.26 
47.01 
47-22 
48.01 
40.46 
48.85 
46.74 
45.11 
47,31 
47.44 
47.52 
45.43 
44.50 
42.18 
43.75 
47.02 
45.64 
49.79 
48,26 
45.67 
48,87 
46.81 
44.34 
43,56 
46.83 
41.17 
39,02 
47.54 
43.99 
45  65 
47,90 
48.02 
43  04 
53.80 
37  64 


54.76 
51,09 
54.41 
60.16 
56.22 
55.16 
52,52 
65.42 
54.54 
64.21 
61.80 
51.00 
51-31 
52.74 
52,99 
62,78 
51.99 
50.54 
51.15 
53.26 
54.89 
62.69 
52.66 
52.48 
54.57 
55.41 
67.82 
56.25 
52.98 
54.36 
50.21 
51-75 
64.33 
51.13 
63.19 
55.56 
56.45 
63.17 


13,793 
13,694 
14,641 
13,663 
14,416 
14,238 
14,676 
14,412 
14,623 
13,584 
14,653 
14,157 
12,535 
14,661 
13,917 
14,677 
13,546 
14,614 
14,617 
13,469 
13,026 
14,434 
14,130 
14.666 
13,633 
14,660 
13,906 
14,331 
13,914 
14,266 
13,748 
14,446 
14,265 
14,153 
14,250 
13,786 
14,344 
13,892 
3  13,160 
i  14,830 
i  13,750 
I  14,326 
i  13,959 
]  12,162 
i  14,617 
}  13,406 


*  Fiom  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  lUinoia  Geological  Survey. 
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for  each  cotrnty  from  which  the  average  maximum  and  minimum 
figures  are  given.  The  range  of  figures  for  the  40  counties  are  as 

follows :    " 


H«U=.V-I» 

Moiuun. 

A<di. 

Votatilo 
Muter. 

Flud 
Cuboo. 

Majiimum. 

10,13710  13,ZS2 

9.22  to  3S. 80 

28. Mto  48.00 

48.87  to  88.SO 

fl.31fl  to  11.372 

1.20 to  IS. 30 

18. 40  to  36.  IS 

30.00  to  62.81 

Armw .  . 

B.746  to  11,779 

3.87  to  14.10 

*  80  l«  21  47 

28. 97  to  3S. 77 

41.33toU.04 

The  table  is  to  be  interpreted  thus :  In  40  counties  the  maximum 
heating  value  of  all  the  samples  tested  ranged  from  10,137  to  13,253 
B.T.TJ.  per  lb.,  and  the  minimum  value  from  6316  to  11,372,  etc. 
The  highest  heating  value  in  the  whole  state  is  13,252  B.T.U.  per  lb., 
and  tl^  lowest,  6316,  is  less  than  half  the  highest.  The  moisture 
ranges  from  1.18  to  16.30%  and  the  ash  from  1.30  to  ,38.80%. 
The  table  would  have  been  more  useful  if  it  had  given  the  maximum, 
minimum  and  average  values  of  the  heating  value  per  lb.  of  com- 
bustible for  each  county,  together  with  the  maximum,  minimum 
and  average  figures  for  ash  and  moisture,  for  each  county. 

For  the  purpose  of  valuing  a  certain  carload  or  cargo  of  coal  as 
received,  the  heating  value  per  lb.  of  an  average  sample  is  im- 
portant, but  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  coals  of  a  district  and 
comparing  them  with  coals  of  another  district,  the  proximate  analysis 
and  the  heating  value  of  the  coal  as  received,  are  unimportant,  except 
in  that  these  furnish  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  heating 
value  per  lb.  of  combustible  and  the  ratio  of  volatile  matter  to  the 
total  combustible,  which  together  with  the  average  moisture  and  ash 
in  the  coals  as  received  are  the  data  moat  needed  for  comparison. 


The  Missouei  Coal-basin. 

(Iowa,  southeastern  Nebraska,  Missouri,  eastern  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas.) 

The  separation  of  the  Western  coal-field,  of  which  Missouri  forms 
an  important  part,  from  the  Elinoia  or  Central  field  is  made  by  the 
Uississippi  Biver  and  its  immediate  valley.  At  one  place  near  the 
northern  border  of  the  Illinois  field  the  present  course  of  the  Missis- 
sippi cuts  through  it,  a  small  portion  of  the  Central  field  being  found 
across  the  river  in  Iowa.  The  two  fields  are  really  the  same,  the 
barren  valley  being  a  narrow  one,  and  in  it  isolated  bodies  of  coal  are 
found  both  in  Iowa  and  Missouri.  It  has  been  customary,  however, 
to  consider  them  separately. 
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Iowa. — The  MiBaouri  coal-basin  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  the 
State.  The  coal-measures  are  divided  intc  upper,  middle,  and  lower, 
the  latter  of  which  contains  the  productive  seams,  two  in  number. 
They  are  of  irregular  thickness,  sometimes  reaching  5  ft.  An  average 
of  64  analysis  made  by  the  State  geologist  gives:  Moisture,  8.57; 
Volatile  matter,  39.24;  Fixed  carbon,  45.42;  Ash,  6.77. 

Four  analyses  by  Forsyth,  given  below,  show  a  wide  range  of 
cfuality : 


Loo-Jity. 

W.(w. 

Mi;^"r 

cSKJ, 

A(h. 

VoLUle 
Muter, 

biutibla. 

9.18 
9.48 
4.99 
9.81 

40-42 
40.16 
35.27 
37,49 

39.58 
37-69 
25.37 
44.76 

10.82 
12.31 
34-37 

7.95 

The  coal  from  Hiteman  appears  to  be  a  cannel-coal  very  high  in 
ash.  The  coal-bearing  formations  of  Iowa  cover  an  area  of  approx- 
imately 80,000  square  miles,  of  which  13,000  may  be  considered  poten- 
tially productive  under  present  conditions  and  considerably  more  ill 
future  periods  when  the  fuel  supplies  of  the  world  shall  have  suffered 
greater  depletion.  The  total  coal  remaining  is  estimated  at  nearly 
29,000,000,000  tons,  or  about  2400  times  the  exhaustion  in  1910. 

Hiasoari. — The  coal-measures  are  contained  chiefly  in  the  north- 
ern and  western  portions  of  the  State.  An  arm  of  this  territory,  how- 
ever, follows  the  course  of  the  Missouri  River  eastward  for  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  some  coal  is  also  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Louts.  The  total  area  included  is  estimated  at  about 
25,000  square  miles,  distributed  over  fifty-seven  counties  in  whole  or 
in  part.  All  of  the  coals  are  of  the  bituminous  variety,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  limited  deposits  which  approach  cannel-coal  in  char- 
acter. The  bituminous  coals  have,  as  a  rule,  a  liigh  percentage  of  ash 
compared  with  the  best  coals  of  this  character.  They  are  compara- 
tively soft,  and  deteriorate  by  exposure  or  much  handling.  They  also 
usually  carry  considerable  sulphur  In  the  form  of  pyrites. 

There  are  16  seams  in  three  measures,  of  which  seven  are  of  work- 
able thickness.    Analyses,  by  C.  G.  Brodhead,  are  as  follows : 
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County. 

Molnure- 

V^': 

Fi»d 
Carbon. 

Aih. 

SolphoT. 

Vol.  Mat. 

^.1 

Ray  . ; 

Pettis 

St.  I«uia 

Henry 

La  Fayette 

10.05 
3.95 
9.H5 
5.14 
6,36 
7.29 
8.50 
2  97 
6,02 
5.38 
3.63 
7.43 
8.94 
7,80 
5.82 

12.05 

38.55 
33.10 
38.28 
37.91 
36.28 
42.27 
39.50 
36,36 
40.33 
42.27 
42  72 
38.90 
34.76 
33  20 
38.01 
40,75 

45.40 
46,26 
42.99 
46.82 
47,80 
46,95 
46,46 
47.83 
42.09 
44,98 
40  71 
45,85 
45,38 
56,76 
54  63 
43,60 

6.00 
16.69 
9.18 
10.13 
9.56 
3.49 
5.55 
12.84 
11.56 
7.37 
13.04 
7.82 
10.93 
3.26 
1.64 
3.70 

2.41 
4.41 

2;63 

45.9 
41.7 
47.1 
44.7 
43.1 
47.4 
46.9 

Carroll. 

48.9 
48.4 
51.2 
45.9 
43.4 
37.3 
41.1 
48.4 

LivingBton 

Nodaway 

Callaway 

Andrew 

Cam 

Charlton 

Macon 

On  account  of  the  relatively  poor  quality  of  the  Miesouri  coal  as 
compared  with  that  of  IllinoiB  its  production  has  been  restricted  to 
the  needs  of  local  markets.  The  annual  tonnage  increased  from 
■  2,240,000  short  tons  in  1883  to  4,238,586  tons  in  1903.  In  1909  the 
production  was  3,756,530  tons,  and  in  1910,  2,982,433,  the  decrease  in 
1910  being  due  to  a  long  strike  of  the  miners.  The  coal  supply  of 
the  State  is  estimated  to  approximate  40,000,000,000  tons. 

Kansas. — The  'Kansas  coal-measures  form  a  part  of  the  great 
Western  field  which  passes  through  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  from 
Iowa  and  Missouri  into  the  Indian  Territory,  with  an  outlying  area  of 
cretaceous  lignite  to  the  west  and  in  the  northern  central  part  of  the 
State.  The  main  portion  of  the  field  occupies,  approximately,  one- 
fourth  the  area  of  the  State. 

The  coal-measures  consist  of  three  kinds  of  rock  formations — 
sandstones,  limestones,  and  shales.  In  these  are  inclosed  the  beds  of 
coal,  which  do  not  occupy  anywhere  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the 
thickness  assigned  to  the  coal-measures,  and  over  large  parts  of  the 
area  there  is  no  coal  at  all.  A  few  square  miles,  with  one  bed  of  coal 
.30  inches  thick,  would  be  a  rich  district,  and  there  are  several  such 
districts  in  eastern  Kansas.  The  bottom  of  the  lower  coal-measures  is 
the  richest  horizon  of  the  formations.  It  is  in  this  horizon,  not  far 
from  the  Spring  Eiver  boundary,  that  we  have  the  Weir  City  and 
Scammon  coal-field,  of  Cherokee  County,  and  the  neighboring  coal- 
fields of  Frontenac  and  Pittsburg,  in  Crawford  County,  The  thickest 
and  best  seam  of  coal  in  Kansas  is  the  Cherokee  bed,  found  in  Chero- 
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kee,  Crawford  and  Labette  counties.  It  extends  from  Oklahoma, 
entering  the  State  near  Chetopa,  and  ninB  across  the  southeast 
part  of  Labette  County,  the  west  and  northwest  parts  of  Cherokee, 
and  Boatheast  part  of  Crawford,  and  enters  Missouri.  A  few  milea 
north  of  Columbus  the  coal-mining  region  begins,  and  we  have  a 
series  of  mining  towns — Scammon,  Weir  City,  Cherokee,  Fleming, 
Frontenac,  Pittsburg,  Arcadia,  Minden — around  which  the  coal  seam, 
whose  average  thickness  is  over  40  inches,  is  worked.  About  91  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  State  is  mined  in  this  district. 
The  coal  is  of  a  better  grade  than  that  found  in  adjacent  States. 

A  second  important  district  is  that  adjacent  to  Leavenworth  and 
Atchison  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  where  a  thin  bed 
is  found.  It  produces  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the 
State.  A  third  district  yielding  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total  is 
that  of  Osage  and  adjacent  counties,  in  which  a  bed  20  to  23 
inches  thick  ia  mined,  llie  total  supply  of  the  State  is  estimated 
to  approximate  7,000,000,000  tons. 

The  following  figures  showing  the  range  of  analyses  and  heating 
values  of  Kansas  coals  are  from  Engineering  Bulletin  Ko.  3  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  1913. 


iinbar  of  Sami 


Volatile  matter,   per  cent  of 

combuatible. 

Moisture  in  coal 

Aflb  in  dry  coal 

Sulphur  in  dry  coal 

B.T.U.  per  lb,  combuatible. 


33.05  to  39.80 
l.OSto  4  9S 
7.05  to  28.20 
2.46  to   7.07 

13,660  to  14,850 


37.50  to  45.05 
S.lOto  8.00 
7-20  to  14.06 
3-12  to   6.52 

12,000  to  12.ft60 


38. 40  to  42.30 
1.90  to  9.10 
6.40  to  22,40 
2.56to   6.40 

12,730  to  14,.'i80 


ArkBnBM. — The  coal-measures  cover  an  area  of  9043  square  miles 
along  the  course  of  the  Arkansas  River  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  Two  beds  have  been  opened,  but  only  the  lower  is  of  workable 
thickness.  The  best  coal  yet  found  in  the  State  is  the  Spadra,  in 
Johnson  County,  3^  feet  thick  in  some  places.  The  following  analy- 
ses are  given  by  Macfarlane : 


Mofatura. 

JS!r^l' 

<^^.. 

A*b, 

Vol.  MM. 
%  ol  Comb. 

Long's 

1.40 
3,80 
3  00 
2  00 
1-00 
0.50 

12.35 
10.70 
11,40 

7.75 
15,20 

7  90 

82,25 
84,10 
80,40 
88.75 
80.80 
85-60 

4.00 
1.40 
5.20 
1.60 
3.00 
6.00 

13,1 
11,3 

Johnson  Co. (11  in.). 
Crawford  Co.  (Ul.). 
Spadra  Creek 

8,0 
15.8 
8,4 
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The  ArkanaaB  coals  range  from  eemi-anthracite  in  the  eaetem  part 
of  the  field  to  lignite  in  the  western. 

Arkansaa  coals  are  all  more  or  lees  soft  and  friable,. and  not  well 
adapted  to  long  transportation.  The  characteristic  is  variable  in 
different  openings.  They  all  burn  freely  and  make  little  smoke  or 
soot.  For  reaching  the  best  resulte,  however,  a  grate  with  small 
openings  is  necessary,  as  tiiese  coals  are  liable  to  decrepitate  and  to 
fall  through  the  grate. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Arkansas  was  1,805,479  short  tons  in 
1898,  2,670,438  tons  in  1907,  and  1,906,958  tons  in  1910.  The 
remaining  supply  in  1910  is  estimated  at  approximately  1,750,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  and  semi-anthracite,  and  90,000,000  tons  of  lig- 
nite.   The  lignite  areas  have  not  been  developed. 

Oklahoma. — The  total  area  underlain  by  workable  coal  is  estimated 
at  10,000  square  miles.  At  present  the  entire  production  is  from 
what  were  formerly  known  as  the  Cherokee,  Creek  and  Choctaw 
nations  of  Indian  Territory,  the  last  named  contributing  by  far  the 
largest  portion.     H.  M.  Chance  (Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  1890)  says: 

The  Choctaw  coal-field  ie  a  direct  westward  extension  of  the 
Arkansas  coal-field,  but  its  coals  are  not  like  Arkansas  coals,  except 
in  the  country  immediately  adjoining  the  Arkansas  line. 

In  the  Mitchell  basin,  about  10  miles  west  from  the  Arkansas  line, 
coal  recently  opened  shows  19  per  cent  volatile  matter;  the  Mayberry 
coal,  about  8  miles  farther  west,  contains  23  per  cent  volatile  matter; 
and  the  Bryan  Mine  coal,  about  the  same  distance  west,  shows  26  per 
cent  volatile  matter.  About  30  miles  farther  west,  the  coal  shows 
from  38  to  41j  per  cent  volatile  matter,  which  is  also  about  the  per- 
centage in  coals  of  the  McAlester  and  Lehigh  districts. 


ANALYBEa  OP  OKIAHOMA 
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1.06 
1.79 
1.71 
1.80 
4,32 
6.66 
1-59 
3.62 
1,07 

19.03 
40,21 
38,67 
37  17 
40,51 
35.42 
23  31 
29,51 
27.67 

71.74 

61.79 
51.48 
63.40 
48.47 
57.62 
66.86 
48,09 
42.12 

7.53 
4.88 
7.14 
6.73 
8.10 
6,60 
8-26 
14.78 
20.20 

0.65 
1.33 
1.01 
0.90 
2.60 
3.73 
1.18 

McKinney  District 

KrebB,  McAlester  BkI 

Cherokee 

5.64 
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"Mineral  ReeonrceB"  for  1889  says  of  the  coals  of  the  McAleflter 
bed  mined  at  McAlester,  Erebs,  and  Alderson,  and  the  Grady  bed 
mined  at  Hartehorne,  "These  coals  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
gae-coals  mined  in  the  country  (as  comparison  with  standard  Pitts- 
burg coal  will  show),  and  they  are  by  far  the  best  coals  now  mined  in 
the  Southwest,  if  not  indeed  the  best  mined  west  of  the  Atissiseippi 
River.  They  are  in  every  way  vastly  superior  to  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Iowa  coals." 

Texas. — A  detached  portion  of  the  great  Missouri  coal-field  covers 
the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State  for  about  SOOO  square  miles.  The 
coal  is  a  regular  bituminous  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  Some  beds 
are  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  thick.  The  coal  is  usually  of  poor  quality,  hi^ 
in  ash  and  sulphur.    Three  analyses  gave  the  following : 


Loc^itim- 

Vol.  Mm. 

Fixed 
Cirbon. 

Aih. 

Sulphnr. 

10.00 
14-42 
4-60 

30,75 
30.03 
34,72 

46.59 
42.53 
49-27 

11.96 
13.02 
11,41 

Fort  Worth 

Analyses  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Phillips  (Min.  Res.,  1910)  show  a  much 
greater  range  of  composition.  Eleven  coals  show  moisture  from  3.8 
to  11.0  per  cent,  ash  (in  the  dry  coal)  3.07  to  S6.34  per  cent,  volatile 
matter,  per  cent  of  combustible,  nine  coals,  40.4  to  47.4  per  cent,  one 
67.0  and  one  58.7  per  cent,  the  two  last  being  cannel-coal,  containing 
5.65  and  5.72  per  cent  hydrogen  in  the  dry  coal  with  10.03  and  18.18 
per  cent  oxygen,  3.00  and  2.50  per  cent  nitrogen,  and  S.25  and  2.09 
per  cent  sulphur.  One  of  the  coals  had  as  high  as  4.24  per  cent 
sulphur. 

Cannel-coal  and  semi-anthracite  have  also  been  found  in  Texas. 
In  the  Cretaceous  and  Laramie  coal-fields  of  the  Rio  Grande,  near 
Eagle  Pass,  bituminous  coal  of  good  quality  is  found.  It  is  superior 
to  the  Carboniferous  coals  of  the  State,  but  to  the  eastward  the  beds 
are  lignite  and  impure.  Lignites,  mostly  of  very  poor  quality,  con- 
taining 10  to  20  per  cent  moisture  even  when  sun-dried,  are  found  in 
many  deposits  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  San  Tomas, 
Webb  Co.,  coal,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  altered  lignite, 
is  a  very  serviceable  fuel,  and  is  largely  used  in  Laredo  and  on  the 
Mexican  National  Railroad. 

The  estimated  supply  of  bituminous  coal  in  Texas  approximates 
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8,000,000,000  short  tons  and  of  lignite  23,000,000,000  tons.  The 
production  in  1910  was  bituminous  978,498  tona ;  lignite  864,858  tons. 
Bulletin  No.  189  of  the  University  of  Teiae,  1911,  on  "The  Com- 
position of  Texas  Coala  and  Lignites,"  gives  analyses  and  heating 
values  of  about  50  samples  of  Texas  coals  from  different  districts. 
The;  shoiv  a  vide  range  of  variation  in  composition.  In  1?  samples 
taken  at  the  mines  the  moisture  ranged  from  3.46  to  13.44  per  cent, 
averaging  7.40  per  cent.  In  21  samples  received  from  mining  com- 
panies the  moisture  was  from  3.30  to  11.00  per  cent,  averaging  5.82 
per  cent.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  partially  air-dried.  The 
following  analyses  of  dried  coal  are  selected  to  show  the  range  of 
composition.    Figures  in  the  second  place  of  decimals  are  omitted 
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39.2 

57.7 

3.1 

1.8 
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6.1 

13.7 

1.6 

12,420 
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8.20 

43 

29.9 

38.fl 

31.5 

0.6 

51.2 

3.7 

11.8 

1.2 

12,980 

10,600 

3.64 

1S18 

50.0 

40.6 

9.4 

2.6 

68.5 

5.6 

11.3 

1.5 

14,180 

11,052 

4.09 

1520 

36.6 

44.3 

19.2 

1.4 

64.1 

4.6 

8.9 

1.8 

14,300 

11,149 

9.40 

1528 

33.0 

40.9 

26.1 

5.0 

60.3 

4.1 

2.6 

1.8 

15,400 

11,171 

5.31 

At.  of  17 

37,2 

45.1 

17.3 

2.4 

64.8 

4.6 

9-0 

1.9 

14,560 

11,245 

7.40 

Av.  of  21 

39.1 

43.6 

17.3 

2.0 

62.8 

4.7 

11,0 

2.3 

13,580 

10,558 

5.82 

inel  Coal,  W^b  Co.,  Noe.  5  and  1620,  Eagle  Paaa,  Maverick  Co. 
No.  43,  Olmos  nm-of-mine.  1518,  Minen,  Webb  Co.  1528,  Keder,  Pftlo 
Pinto  Co. 

*  Ctlsulstod  rrom  ths  uliinute  uuiyaM.  t  By  Pan  edorirngtcr. 

The  analysis  and  the  heating  v^ue  of  No.  1528  are  remarkable,  and 
indicate  it  to  be  cannel  coal.  The  figure  obtained  by  the  Parr  calori- 
meter, reduced  to  combustible,  is  15,970. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  Texas  coal  varies  widely.  Analyses 
of  the  ash  from  the  17  mine  samples  gave:  Silica  29.1  to  65.3,  av. 
46.0;  alumina  13.1  to  41.1,  av.  25.9;  oxide  of  iron  4.0  to  28.0,  av.  16.1; 
lime,  trace  to  22.1,  av.  6.0;  magnesia  0  to  2.3,  av.  0.7;  sulphuric  acid, 
trace  to  15.0,  av.  4.4. 

The  Bulletin  above  named  states  that  tliere  are  three  well- 
recognized  coal  fields  in  Texas,  two  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  one  in 
North  Central  Texas,  west  of  Fort  Worth.  The  two  on  the  Rio 
Grande  are  in  Maverick  Co.,  with  Eagle  Pass  as  the  chief  town,  and 
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Webb  Co.,  vith  Laredo  as  tbe  chief  tovQ.  The  total  workable  coal 
area  is  about  8S00  square  miles,  with  an  additional  area  of  5300  square 
miles  that  may  contain  workable  beds.  The  production  of  the  Rio 
Grande  fielt^  in  1910  was  215,328  tons,  and  that  of  the  north  central 
field  913,619  tons.  The  total  production  of  lignite  in  the  State  in 
1910  WS8  979,332  tons ;  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  For  analyses  of 
lignitee  see  page  137. 

Goals  West  op  the  Ninety-seventh  Meridian. 

Colorado  CoaU. — The  Colorado  coals  are  of  extremely  variable  com- 
position, ranging  all  the  way  from  lignite  to  anthracite.  G.  C.  Hewitt 
(Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  xvii.  37?)  says:  The  coal-Beams,  where  unchanged 
by  heat  and  flexure,  carry  a  lignite  containing  from  5  to  20  per  cent 
of  water.  In  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  field  the  same  have  been 
metamorphosed  so  that  in  four  miles  the  same  seams  are  an  anthra- 
cite, coking  and  dry  coal.  In  the  basin  of  Coal  Creek  tbe  coals  are 
extremely  fat,  and  produce  a  hard,  bright,  sonorous  coke.  North  of 
Coal  Basin  half  a  mile  of  development  shows  a  gradual  change  from  a 
good  coking  coal  with  patches  of  dry  coal  to  a  dry  coal  that  will  barely 
agglutinate  in  a  beehive  oven.  In  another  half  mile  the  same  seam  is 
dry.  In  this  transition  area,  a  small  cross-fault  makes  the  coal  fat  for 
twenty  or  more  feet  on  either  side.  The  dry  seams  also  present  wide 
chemical  and  physical  changes  in  short  distances.  A  soft  and  loosely 
bedded  coal  has  in  a  hundred  feet  become  compact  and  hard  without 
the  intervention  of  a  fault.  A  couple  of  hundred  feet  has  reduced  the 
water  of  combination  from  12  to  5  pet  cent. 
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1.26 

36.40 

53.10 

9-24 

1.11 

1.25 

39.71 

52.90 

Porter  vein,  1a  Plata  Co- . 

0.63 

34.70 

57.30 

7.37 

6.74 

The  Trinidad-RatoD  coal  field,  the  Colorado  portion  of  which  is 
located  in  Las  Animas  County  (the  southern  part  of  the  field  is  in 
New  Mexico)   is  the  most  important  producer  in  the  State.     Las 
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AnimsB  County  produces  nearly  50  per  cent  of  Colorado's  total,  which 
was  11,973,736  short  tons  in  1910.  The  coal  fields  in  Colorado  lie 
along  the  lower  fianks  and  among  the  foot  hille  of  the  mountains,  in 
three  groups  known  as  the  easteni,  the  park,  and  the  middle  groups. 
— "Mineral  Resources,"  1910. 

In  production  of  coal,  Colorado  ranks  first  among  the  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  seventh  among  all  the  coal -producing 
States.  The  estimated  total  supply  in  1910  is  371,500,000,000  tons, 
equal  to  about  740  times  the  production  of  the  whole  United  States  in 
that  year. 

Kew  ICezioo. — The  coals  of  New  Mexico,  like  most  of  those  of 
the  Eocky  Mountain  region,  are  of  cretaceous  age  and  vary  from 
anthracite  to  sub-bituminous.  The  former  occupies  only  limited 
areas  and  its  production  is  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of 
the  total  coal  production  of  the  State  (3,508,321  tons  in  1910), 
over  75  per  cent  was  from  the  Raton  field  in  Colfax  county,  the 
southern  extension  of  the  Trinidad  field  of  Colorado.  The  coal  of 
this  field  is  a  true  coking  coal.  There  are  several  small  detached 
areas  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State  which  contain  bitu- 
minous coal,  and  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  covering 
portions  of  Bio  Arriba,  San  Juan  and  McKinley  counties  and  con- 
taining the  producing  districts  of  Gallup  and  Monero.  There 
is  a  large  area  of  coal,  chiefiy  sub-bituminous  ("black  lignite").  At 
Monero  the  coal  is  bituminous.  The  estimated  quantity  of  coal  in 
the  ground  in  1910  (not  including  fields  whose  boundaries  are 
unknown)  is  163,700,000,000  tons. 
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Wyoming. — About  50  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  State  is 
underlain  by  coal-bearing  formations,  and  the  estimated  tonnage 
of  the  coal  in  the  ground  exceeds  that  of  any  other  State  with  the 
possible  exception  of  North  Dakota.  Tlie  largest  field  is  the  Powder 
River  field  between  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Bighorn  Mountains. 
It  is  the  southern  extension  of  the  great  Fort  Union  coal  region 
of  Montana  and  North  Dakota,  and  extends  from  the  North  Platte 
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Eiver  to  the  Montana  line.  Of  the  total  area  of  about  16,000 
square  milee  at  least  11,000  square  miles  is  underlain  by  coal  beds 
more  than  3  ft  thick.  The  next  largest  field  is  the  Green  Biver 
Basin,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  at  least  4800  square 
miles  of  which  contains  workable  coal.  Other  and  smaller  fields 
are  Bighorn  Basin,  Wind  River  Basin,  Hannah,  Ham's  Fork  and 
Mount  Leidy. 

The  coal-bearing  formations  extend  from  the  base  of  the  upper 
Cretaceous  to  near  the  middle  of  the  Tertiary.  Asa  rule  the  older 
the  formation  the  better  the  coal.  The  coal  mined  in  Wyoming 
is  bituminous  and  sub-bituminous.  The  estimated  total  supply  in 
1910  is  nearly  424,000,000,000  short  tons,  or  over  800  times  the 
rate  of  production  in  the  whole  United  States  in  1910. 

Analyses  and  heating  values  of  various  coals  in  Wyoming  are  given 
on  pages  69  and  160. 

XontaBa. — The  coals  of  Montana  are  all  of  Cretaceous  age.* 
They  embrace  a  wide  variety  of  true  bituminous  coals,  found  only 
in  or  near  the  mountains,  and  the  inferior  lignites  whose  seams 
form  prominent  parts  of  the  series  of  rooks  that  underlie  the  Great 
Plains  country.  These  lignites  have  been  mined  at  a  few  localities, 
but  their  low  heating  power  and  rapid  crumbling  unfit  them  for 
general  use,  and  the  bituminous  coals  have  occupied  the  market. 
The  lignites  differ  from  the  true  coals  in  two  important  particulars: 
they  contain  a  large  amount  of  moisture  and  they  .crumble  upon 
exposure  soon  after  mining.  The  moisture  makes  them  of  low 
heating  power,  and  their  rapid  crumbling  unfits  them  for  trans- 
portation and  is  a  serious  detriment  in  burning.  An  average  analy- 
sis of  the  lignites  of  eastern,  Montana  shows:  Water,  12-15;  volatile 
carbon,  40-45 ;  fixed  carbon,  30-35 ;  ash,  5-10. 

The  bituminous  coals  of  Montana  occur  in  small  isolated  fields 
within  the  mountain  region  and  in  a  great  belt  of  coal  land  that 
extends  along  the  eastern  front  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  character  of  the  coals  varies  widely  in  different  seams  and  at 

*  The  coal  beds  of  Montana  range  in  age  from  Lower  Cretaceous  to  Fort 
Union  (Eocene,  Lower  Tertiary).  Coal  formed  in  Cretaceous  time  is  of  better 
quality  than  the  later  deposit,  but  the  Tertiary  beds  are  thicker  and  cover 
a  much  greater  area.  The  coals  are  bituminous,  aub-bituminoua,  and  lignite, 
Bomp  of  the  first  named  produciDg  a  fair  variety  of  coal.  It  is  estimated  that 
within  this  State  34,000  square  miles  are  underlain  by  coal  beds  more  thaa  2  ft. 
in  thickness.— "  Mineral  Resources,"  1910. 
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different  fields.  Long  and  ebort-fiamed,  coking  and  non-coking  coals 
occur  Bometimea  in  adjoining  seams  of  the  same  mine.  As  a  whole 
the  coals  contain  a  high  percentage  of  ash,  and  would  not  rank  high 
in  more  favored  localities.  Some  of  the  coals,  however,  are  as  pure 
as  the  best  of  Wyoming  or  Colorado  fuels. 

The  supply  of  coal  in  the  ground  in  Montana  in  1910  ia  estimated 
at  303,000,000,000  short  tons. 

Utah. — The  Green  River  coal-basin  contains,  according  to  Clarence 
King's  "Geological  Exploration  of  the  40th  Parallel,"  "a  practically 
inexhaustible  supply  of  coai."  Beds  from  7  to  25  feet  thick  are  dis- 
covered at  intervals  over  600  miles,  and  from  their  ordinary  gentle 
dip  may  be  mined  with  unusual  ease.    Two  analyses  are  aa  follows: 


Sulphur. 


*  lucludas  (ulphut.  vbiofa  ia  vny  hi|h.  Coka  from  Cedar  City  umlyjed:  Wauc  kiid 
voUtUa  nuttar,  l.«2i  fixed  aarbao.  78.70:  uh,  IB.Bl:  lulphur.  6.1T. 

The  areas  in  Utah  known  to  contain  workable  beds  of  coal  aggre- 
gate 13,130  square  miles.  The  coal-fields  are  important  and  widely 
distributed.  The  largest  and  commercially  most  important  region 
is  the  great  Uinta  Basin  which  lies  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
Uinta  Mountains  and  extends  to  the  southeast  aa  far  as  Crested 
Butte,  Uunniaoa  County,  Colo, 

Washington,— The  developed  coal-fields  lie  chiefly  in  a  compara- 
tively narrow  belt,  running  nearly  due  north  and  south,  through  the 
western  portions  of  Whatcom,  Skagit,  Snohomish  and  Xing  counties 
into  Pierce  and  Thurston  counties.  Some  distance  to  the  east  of 
the  southern  end  of  this  belt,  in  Kittitas  County,  extensive  opera- 
tions have  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years.  The  main  belt 
extends  along  the  Cascade  Range,  and  important  mines  have  been 
opened  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the  range.  Coal 
is  found  also  in  other  localities,  notably  in  Lincoln,  Spokane,  Cas- 
cade, and  Okanogan  counties.  The  coals  of  the  State  embrace  lignite, 
sub- bituminous  and  bituminous,  and  some  natural  coke  and  anthra- 
cite have  been  observed.  The  bituminous  coking  coals  of  Washing- 
ton are  the  only  coking  coals  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United 
States.  The  coal  remaining  in  the  State  in  1910  ia  estimated  at 
19,900,000,000  short  tons. 
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AMALTBBB. 


LoniitiM. 

Moinun. 

l^. 

FllMJ 

Cubon. 

A>h. 

Btdphnr. 

Bellingham  Bft  .... 
Seattle 

8.39 
11.66 

33-26 
46.98 

46,69 
35.49 

12.66 
6.44 

A  very  complete  report  on  the  coals  of  WashingtoD  is  given  in 
Bulletin  474  of  the  F.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1911.  The  coal  of 
the  State  rangeB  from  low-grade  sub-bitumiDous  to  anthracite.  In 
general,  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  occur  nearer  the  axis  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  sub-bituminons  coal  farther  from  the 
range  and  nearer  the  center  of  the  Puget  Sound  depression.  The 
coal  in  Cowlitz  County  is  brownish  black  and  approaches  to  a  true 
lignite,  but  it  contains  much  less  moisture  than  the  typical  lignite 
of  North  Dakota.  The  coal  of  Kittitas  and  Pierce  counties  is  bitu- 
minous. Anthracite  is  found  in  Lewis  County,  but  it  is  not  at 
present  marketed  on  account  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 
The  low-grade  sub-bituminoUB  coal  of  Thurston,  Lewis  and 
Cowliti  counties  crumbles  when  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  and  must 
be  used  within  a  short  time  after  it  is  brought  from  the  mine  or  it 
will  crumble  to  pieces  and  fall  through  the  grate.  From  several 
pages  of  analyses  given  in  Bulletin  474,  the  following  are  selected 
to  show  the  range  in  variation  of  the  coals  of  the  State.  Figures 
in  the  second  place  of  decimals  are  omitted. 


County. 

MoIb- 

tun. 

Aah, 

Vo., 

F.C. 

B. 

B. 

C. 

N. 

0, 

B.T.D. 

Clallam.. 
CowUti.  . 
Kmg,.,. 

KittitaB'.'. 

11.2 
15.2 
14.8 
5.6 
S.2 
8.6 
3.3 
9,8 
29.1 
4,2 
2.7 
6.7 
1,9 
25,1 
22,4 

12,6 
18.9 
8,3 

21,0 
10,7 
12,1 
12,2 
69. 8t 

7,7 
34  1 
10,7 
18,6 
10,3 

8,7 
11,0 

52,6 
66.1 
43.3 
43,9 
33,5 
44  0 
40.3 
33.4 
64.9 
17.0 
8,2 
43,8 
26,5 
48.7 
60,6 

47,6 
44.9 

56,7 
66,1 
66.5 
56,0 
69,7 
66,6 
45.1 
83.0 
91.8 
56.2 
73.6 
51,3 
49  6 

6.7 
4,4' 
0.6 
0.9 
0-6 
0,6 
D.4 
1.2 
2.8 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 
0,6 
1.2 
3.6 

6.2 

6.7 
6.0 
6  3 

5.8 
6.2 

74.4 

76.0 

80.9 
86.9 
79. 0 
83.6 

1.2 

1,7 

2,2 
2,3 
1,9 
2,0 

11,6 

16.1 

9,0 
5,9 

12,8 
7,8 

13,760 

13,300 
14,720 
16,340 

ulsoo 

15,280 
9,790 
12,580 
14,400 
16.410 
14,210 
16,630 
12,320 
13,170 

Pierce... 
Thuretoa. 

5.5 
4.2 
3.7 
6.7 
6.6 
5  4 
6.3 

71.7 
86.9 
91,4 
78.6 
87.9 
71.3 
73.4 

1,2 
1,4 
1,6 
2,1 
2,4 
1,4 
1,1 

18,9 
6,7 
2,7 

13,0 
3.6 

20,7 

16.6 

t  ThU  ]»  *  ouboDKvoM  lb*!*,  not  •  nerobuitable  m 
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Alaska. — The  folloTing  information  is  condensed  from  a  report 
OD  the  mining  and  mineral  wealth  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks,  pub- 
lished by  the  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  1909 ; 

The  coal  fields  can  be  grouped  into  three  general  provinces — (1) 
the  Pacific  slope,  (2)  the  central  region,  and  (3)  the  northern 
region.  In  the  first  are  included  the  lignitic  and  sub-bituminous 
coals  of  southeastern  Alaska,  Cook  Inlet,  Susitna  basin,  and  the 
Alaska  Peninsula,  as  well  as  the  high-grade  fuels  of  the  Controller 
Bay  and  Matanuska  regions.  The  central  province  includes  some 
bituminous  and  sub-bituminous  coals  on  the  lower  Yukon,  besides 
more  e:[tensiTe  fields  of  lignitic  coal  in  the  upper  Yukon  basin, 
near  the  coast  line  of  Bering  Sea,  and  elsewhere.  The  northern 
region  includes  the  bituminous  "and  sub-bituminous  coals  of  the  Cape 
Lisbume  region,  as  veil  as  lignitic  and  sub-bituminous  coals  in  the 
Colville  basin. 

In  tbe  one-fifth  of  Alaska  which  has  been  geologically  surveyed, 
the  areas  of  coal-bearing  rocks  cover  12,644  square  miles,  contain- 
ing 1338  square  miles  of  known  coal  areas,  viz.,  anthracite,  30.6; 
semi-bituminous,  54.7 ;  bituminous,  47.3 ;  lignite  861  square  miles. 

The  Matanuska  coal  field  lies  about  35  miles  from  tide  water  at 
Knik  Arm,  a  northerly  embayment  of  Cook  Inlet.     The  known  com- 


ANALTBEB  OF  ALASKA  COAL. 
[Compiled  (rum  U.  8.  QhIo^uI  Surrey  nportaj 


DiaUiet  ud  Kind  of  Coml. 


MaUDuaks  RiveT,  1  umple 

B«rin(  River,  cokinc.  Bvaraca  of  11  Mulyaea 
MaUnuakk  R..  ookiDi.  sverate  o(  IS  utHytei 

Lower  Yukon,  ■ver&Ee  ol  1 1  iiuilyMa 

MsUnuikkRiTer,  ■verBE0ot4>iialm 

AlaAka  PeDiaauU.  averAce  of  5  an&lyaea. .  .  , . 

Portarkham.  1  nmple 

Souttaeutsra  Aluka.  nvernBe  of  G  umplea.  .  . 

CtJviUe  Riser.  1  wmple 

Up|>«r  Yukon,  Canadian,  nver.  of  13  analyaea. 

Kacbemak  Bay,  aVerage  ol  8  analjvea '. . 

Unga  Island,  average  ol  2  analyaea 

Tvonek.  avera^  of  4  analysee 
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mercially  Taluable  coals  of  the  field  vary  from  Bub-bitnminous  to  semi- 
bitumtnoue,  with  some  anthracite.  The  beds  vary  from  5  to  36  feet 
in  thickness,  and  the  total  area  known  to  be  underlain  by  coal  is  46^ 
Bqaare  miles.  The  total  area  of  what  may  prove  to  be  coal-bearing 
rocks  is  approximately  900  square  miles.  Up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  no  means  of  transporting  this  coal  to  market,  ao  that  no 
mining  has  been  done,  but  many  beds  have  been  opened  in  pros- 
pecting. [A  railroad  is  about  to  be  built  to  this  field  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   191S,] 

Lignites  and  Lionitic  Coals  of  the  Wbbtebk  States.* 
Lignite  ia  the  next  stage  above  peat  in  the  formation  of  coal.  It 
varies  greatly  both  in  appearance  and  in  chemical  composition.  Its 
color  ranges  from  light  yellow  to  deep  brown  or  black.  The  lignites 
belong  to  a  later  geologic  period  than  the  Carboniferous.  They 
occur  principally  in  Cretaceoua  and  Tertiary  formations.  The  beds, 
which  are  often  of  great  thickness,  present  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics aa  those  of  the  true  coals.  Many  instances  occur  in  which 
portions  of  beds  of  lignite  have  changed  to  bituminous  and  even  to 
anthracite.  The  lignites  of  Western  America  resemble  the  "brown 
coals"  of  Europe  in  holding  a  large  amount  of  water,  the  percentage 
in  moat  of  them  being  from  12  to  15,  though  some  have  as  low  as  4 
and  others  as  high  as  20  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  ash  is  usually 
low,  from  2  to  9  per  cent,  while  the  sulphur  ia  generally  below  1  per 
cent.  The  following  analyses  are  given  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Baymond  in 
Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  vol.  ii.,  U7Z: 


C. 

H. 

N. 

O. 

a. 

Mou- 

A^ 

Monte  Diablo,  Cal 

Weber  CafloD,  Utah 

Echo  Cttfion,  Utah 

Carbon  Station,  Wyo.  .  . 

Coofl  Bay,  Oregon 

Alaska                    

89.72 
64.84 
69.84 
64.99 
69.14 
56.24 
55.79 
67,67 
67.58 
60,72 

5.08 
4,34 
3.90 
3.76 
4.36 
3.38 
3,26 
4,66 
7.42 
4.30 

1.01 
1.29 
1.93 
1.74 
1.25 
0.42 
0.61 
1.58 

15  69 
16,62 
10.99 

15,20 
9,64 
21.82 
19,01 
12.80 

3  92 

1-60 

0  77 
1.07 

1  03 
0.81 
0.63 

n  fl2 

8.94 
9.41 
9.17 

11,56 
8.06 

13.28 

16.52 
3.08 
6.18 

14.68 

5,64 
3.00 
3,40 
1.68 
6.62 
4.06 
4.18 

Cafion  City,  Colo 

13.42  1  6.63 

5,77 

Texas. — According  to   Bulletin   No.    189   of   the   University   of 
Texas  the  lignite  fields  probably  extend  over  60,000  square  miles 

*  Including  the  sub-bituminous  coals  of  the  classification  of  the  U.  8.  Ge(d. 
Survey. 
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and  contain  a  supply  in  eiccBfl  of  30,000,000,000  tona.  Every  knoTD 
variety  of  lignite  is  found  from  a  material  carrying  but  a  few  per 
cent  of  fixed  carbon  to  nearly  45  per  cent,  and  with  from  30  per 
cent  volatile  matter  to  more  than  76  'per  cent.  Physically  the 
lignites  range  from  what  is  but  little  more  than  carbonized  wood 
to  a  material  almost  like  bituminous  coal.  In  thickness,  the  beds 
run  to  15  feet  or  more,  and  they  are  found  from  the  surface  to 
depths  of  400  to  600  feet.  In  a  general  way  lignite  is  found  in  all 
that  part  of  Texas  lying  west  of  long.  97"  W.  and  north  o^ 
lat.  31°  N.,  but  there  are  important  areas  outside  of  these  botm- 
daries.'  The  following  analyses  show  the  extreme  range  of  compo- 
sition and  the  average  of  fifteen  mine  samples: 


MdU> 
ture. 

v.. 

P.C 

^, 

«■ 

C. 

H. 

O. 

K. 

B.T.U. 
per  lb. 

B.T.U. 

Milam  Co 

Hopkins  Co.... 
Av.otl6 

29.1 
33.9 
33.0 

29.0 
45.9 
40.4 

24.5 
3.4 
17.2 

17.6 
16.8 
9.0 

3.3 
0.7 
1.1 

38.7 
34.1 
40.1 

2.7 
2.3 
3.0 

7.3 
ll.I 
12.3 

1.4 
1.1 
1.2 

I'm 

6474 
7614 

13,900 
13,130 
13,310 

Another  series  of  23  samples  received  from  mining  companies 
gave  moisture  7.3  to  37.3,  av.  25.2;  volatile  matter  S0.3  to  45.6, 
av.  37.6;  fixed  carbon  21.1  to  38.9,  av.  28.5;  aeh  4.8  to  6.1,  av. 
8.8.  B.  T.  U.  per  lb.  as  received  6291  to  10;4H,  av.  7661  B.  T.  U. 
per  lb. 

In  his  report  on  brown  coal  and  lignite  (Geol.  Survey  of  Texas, 
1892)  Hr.  E.  T.  Ihimble  gives  the  ultimate  analysis  of  22  brown  ■ 
coals,  dried  at  221°  F.  The  average  figures  are,  C,  60.98;  H, 
4.01;  0,  22.16;  N,  1.48;  ash,  11.01.  Water  in  the  freshly  mined 
coal  8.55  to  18.25,  av.  13.67. 

Arizona. — Several  beds  of  lignitic  coal  of  extremely  variable 
composition  have  been  found  in  the  Territory,  Two  analyses  of 
coals  from  Deer  Creek,  Ariz.,  taken  from  locations  8  miles  apart 
are  given  below.  The  first  is  a  semi-bituminous  coal;  the  second, 
a  lignite : 

I.  n. 

Volatile  combustible  matter  and  water 14.6  47.6 

Fixed  carbon 61.0  44.0 

Aah 24.5  8.4 
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Although  Arizona  hsB  not  produced  any  coal  on  a  commercial 
Bcale,  there  are  fields  of  much  promise  which  may  be  profitably 
exploited  when  transportation  is  afforded  and  when  population  and 
manufactures  have  reached  a  point  which  will  provide  a  market 
for  the  output. — Mineral  Resources,  1910, 

Idaho. — There  are  several  areas  in  Idaho  in  which  lignite  beds 
are  found,  but  little  mining  has  been  done.  The  production,  which 
was  6508  tons  in  1907,  declined  to  4448  tons  in  1910. 

North  Dakota. — The  coal  of  North  Dakota  is  a~  lignite  of  inferior 
quality  and  does  not  compare  favorably  with  that  brought  from 
other  localities.  The  output  is  restricted  to  local  markets.  It  haa 
been  found  well  adapted  for  brick-burning  on  account  of  its  smoke- 
lees  quality. 

Hevada. — A  bed  of  coal,  5  to  6  feet  thick,  20  milea  east  of 
Eureka,  is  mined  for  local  consumption. 

California. — The  Ut.  Diablo  coal-field  contains  several  beds,  which 
vary  greatly  iu  thickness.  The  coal  is  of  rather  inferior  quality. 
Coal  has  been  found  in  many  portions  of  the  State,  but  the  beds  are 
mostly  small  in  extent  and  the  quality  poor.  Nearly  alt  of  the  coal 
of  California  is  lignite,  that  from  Monterey  County  alone  being 
classed  as  bituminous.  San  Francisco  is  dependent  for  its  coal  supply 
chiefly  on  coals  brought  by  water  from  other  States  and  from  foreign 
countries.     An  analysis  of  Mt.  Diablo  coal  is  as  follows : 

Moiflture 14.69 

Volatile  matter 33.89 

Fixed  carbon 46-84 

Ash 4.58 

At  various  times,  within  the  last  ten  years,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  exploit  the  California  fields,  but  they  have  not  been  succeas- 
ful. — "Mineral  Eesourcea,"  1910. 

Oregon. — The  developments  are  confined  to  the  coal-baain  in 
Coos  County,  though  other  lignite  discoveries  have  been  reported. 
The  field  covers  several  hundred  square  miles  of  territory,  stretching 
from  the  coast  15  or  30  miles  inland.  The  coals  are  true  lignites, 
very  high  in  water  and  volatile  matter. 
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15. 4S 
17.27 
13.03 
4.55 
6.M 


41.65 
44.15 
46.20 
40.00 
34.45 


34.95 
32.40 
32.60 


8.05 
8.18 
7.10 
7.26 
5.95 
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Jobmon'i  letts  of  Amerioan  Coala. — The  results  of  the  tests  of 
American  cohIs  made  b;  Prof.  Walter  R.  Johnson  for  the  United 
States  Navy  Department  in  1842  and  1843,  the  report  of  which 
was  published  in  a  government  document  covering  600  pages,  are 
of  little  use  in  determining  the  relative  value  of  American  coals 
when  burned  under  the  conditions  of  modem  practice.  The  boiler 
used  by  Johnson  was  of  the  two-flue  type,  set  only  9  to  10  inches 
from  the  grate-bars,  the  furnace  being  entirety  unsuited  for  bitu- 
minous coal.  Some  of  the  anthracites  were  burned  with  an  ex- 
cessive air-supply,  causing  them  to  give  results  much  below  those 
that  may  be  obtained  imder  favorable  conditions. 

Schenrer-Kertner't  Tests  of  European  Coals. — A  series  of  tests 
of  Ehiropean  coals  was  made  by  Scheurer-Kestaer  and  Meunier- 
Dollfus  in  1868,  and  the  results  were  reported  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
SociiU  Industrielle  de  Mulhouse.  An  excellent  study  of  these  teste, 
with  others,  is  that  by  M.  L.  Qruner  in  his  papers  on  "The  Classi- 
fication and  Heating  Power  of  Coals,"  translated  from  the  French 
by  R.  P.  Rothwelt,  and  published  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  July  18th,  1874,  et  seq.* 

Kohler's  Tetti  of  European  Coals. — MM.  Scheurer-Xestner  and 
Meunier-Dollfus  found  that  the  heating  power  as  determined  by 
the  Favre  and  Silbermann  calorimeter  was  notably  higher  than  that 
calculated  from  the  analysis  by  means  of  the  Dnlong  formula.  More 
recently  numerous  determinations,  by  different  American  chemists,  of 
the  heating  values  of  various  American  coals,  by  means  of  the  Thomp- 

*  Coiuiderable  space  was  given  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book  to  the  di»- 
cuanon  of  Johnson's  and  Scheurer-Kestner's  testa.  They  are  now  considered 
unimportant,  in  view  of  more  recent  t««rts.  A  critical  review  of  these  tests  was 
published  by  the  author  in  The  Bngiwermg  and  Mining  Jounttd  in  October, 
1881. 
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son  calorimeter  or  its  modificationB,  showed,  apparently,  tliat  the  heat- 
ing values  of  these  coale  were  much  leas  than  those  calculated  from  the 
analyses.  The  contradictory  results  of  all  these  researches  must  now 
be  set  aside  iu  view  of  the  work  of  Mahler,  in  France,  published  in 
1892,  supplemented  by  the  more  recent  work  of  Lord  and  Haas  in  this 
country  and  by  that  of  Bnnte  in  Germany,  all  of  whom  agree  in  show- 
ing that  the  calorimetric  values  and  those  calculated  by  the  Dulong 
formula  from  the  ultimate  analysis  are  nearly  identical,  except  in  the 
case  of  cannel-cosl,  lignite,  turf,  and  wood,  which  by  Mahler's  tests 
show  a  calorimetric  value  ranging  from  3  to  12  per  cent  higher  than 
that  calculated  from  the  analysis. 

Mahler's  research  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Soci^t4 
d'Encouragement  pour  I'lndustrie  Nationale,  with  its  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  of  3000  francs,  and  his  report  is  published  as  a 
pamphlet  extract  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  SociSte,  of  1892,  occupying 
?3  pages  quarto,  with  two  large  plates.  It  is  entitled  "Contribution 
4  r£tude  des  Combuetibles  j  Determination  Industrielle  de  leur  Puis- 
sance Calorifique,  par  P.  Mahler,  Ing^nieur  Civil  des  Mines,"  etc. 

The  calorimeter  used  by  Mahler  was  a  modified  form  of  the 
"calorimetric  bomb"  of  MM.  Berthelot  and  Vielle,  described  in  the 
Annales  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie  in  1881  and  1885.  The  bomb, 
with  its  auxiliary  apparatus,  is  shown  in  the  cut.  Fig.  7,  on  page  145, 
It  is  described  in  detail  by  the  report,  and  the  description  of  a  similar 
bomb,  used  by  Professors  Slosson  and  Colbum  in  their  investigations 
of  Wyoming  coals,  with  the  method  of  operating  it,  is  given  below. 

Mahler's  results  are  shown  in  condensed  form  in  the  table  on  the 
opposite  page, 

Mahler's  formula  gives  the  same  result  as  his  modification  of 
Dulong's  when  0  +  N  =  3.29%,  and  higher  results  when  0  +  N  is 
greater  than  3.89%,  but  the  difference  is  small,  less  than  1%,  until 
0  -|-  N  becomes  greater  than  10%.  The  average  results  for  the  several 
classes  of  coals  calculated  by  the  Mahler  formula  are  greater  or  less 
than  the  calorimetric  results,  as  follows:  Anthracite  and  anthracitic, 
-1-19;  fat  and  semi-fat,— 34;  fat  gas-coals,  -]-117;  flaming  coals, 
lignitic,  -{-  43;  average  of  these  four  classes,  -|-  S6,  as  compared  with 
— 18,  the  average  difference  between  the  results  calculated  by  the 
modified  Dulong  formula  and  the  calorimetric  result,  as  shown  in  the 
table.  For  the  lignites,  turf,  and  wood,  Mahler's  formula  gives  much 
smaller  differences  than  Dulong's,  viz.:  -f~  102,  -f- 6,  -f  194,  — S94, 
-f  119,  -|-  134,  -I-  64,  as  compared  with  -157,  -299,  —138,  —  734, 
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—400,  —396,  —583,  the  fignrea  in  the  table.  For  all  ordinary  coals, 
therefore,  Dulong'g  formula  may  be  considered  the  more  accurate  of 
the  two,  giving  an  average  difference  of  only  18  calories*  in  over  8000. 

Debcriptiok  of  Mahler's  Bomb  CALOBiHSTEB-f 

The  essential  conditions  for  the  determination  of  heat  of  combus- 
tion are  that  the  product  be  completely  burned,  that  the  heat  pass 
entirely  into  the  water  of  the  calorimeter  vessel,  and  that  the  combus- 
tion be  as  quick  as  possible.  These  conditions  are  best  attained  by  the 
process  devised  by  Berthelot,  according  to  which  the  combustion  takes 
place  in  a  closed  steel  vessel  (the  so-called  bomb)  filled  with  oxygen 
under  twenty  to  twenty-five  atmospheres  pressure  and  almost  entirely 
immersed  in  the  water  of  the  calorimeter.  Under  these  circumstances 
a  hydrocarboo  burns  completely  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water  in  a  few 
seconds,  none  of  the  products  of  combustion  can  escape  and  the  heat 
passes  into  the  surrounding  water  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
minutes.  The  high  price  of  Berthelot's  calorimeter,  about  $1500,  has 
prevented  it  from  coming  into  common  use.  In  June,  1893,  an 
account  was  published  of  a  modification  of  Berthelot's  apparatus  in- 
vented by  M.  Mahler  in  which  the  expensive  platinum  lining  of  Gie 
bomb  was  replaced  by  a  thin  coating  of  enamel  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  instrument.  A  calorimeter  of  this  kind  was  pro- 
cured by  the  University  of  Wyoming  in  July,  1894,  for  the  study  of 
the  coal  and  petroleum  of  the  State  and  for  use  in  food  investigations 
in  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  bomb  (B  in  cut)  of  our  apparatus  is  15  cm.  high  and  10  cm. 
in  diameter,  with  an  average  thickness  of  8  mm.  It  is  Martin-Sie- 
mens soft-forged  steel  of  a  resistance  of  60  kiloge.  per  sq.  mm.  of 
section  (about  70,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.),  and  20%  elongation.  It  is 
nickel-plated  on  the  outside  and  coated  on  the  inside  with  a  thin  white 
enamel  to  prevent  corrosion  by  the  oxygen  and  the  acids  which  are 
among  the  produeta  of  combustion.  The  capacity  of  the  bomb  is 
680  cc.    A  platinum  tray  (C),  of  30  mm.  in  diameter  and  5  mm.  in 

*  A  caJorie  ie  the  unount  of  heat  required  to  miae  1  kilogram  of  water  1° 
centigrade,  ^3.963  B.T.U.  When  used  as  a  measure  of  the  heating  value  of  a 
fuel  it  is  the  number  of  units  of  weight  of  water  which  may  be  heated  1*  C. 
by  the  combustion  of  1  unit  of  weight  of  the  fuel.  The  unit  of  wei^t  may 
be  either  a  gram,  a  kilogram  or  a  pound.  When  thus  uaed  a  calorie  is  equiv- 
alent to  1.8  British  thermal  units. 

t  From  an  article  on  "The  Heating  Power  of  Wyoming  Coal  and  Oil,"  by 
Piofeasore  E.  E.  Sb)aaon  and  L.  C,  Colbum,  published  in  a  special  Bulletin  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  January,  1895.  Another  description 
will  be  found  in  Mahler's  paper  on  "The  Calorific  Power  of  Combustiblea"  {Bul- 
letin de  la  Soci6t4  d'Encoungement  pour  I'lndustrie  Nationale,  Paris,  1892),  and 
in  Poole's  'Calorific  Power  of  Fuels"  (John  WUey  &  Sons,  New  York,  1898). 
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depth,  is  suspended  from  the  cover  by  a  rod  of  platiDum.  A  similar 
rod  passing  through  the  cover,  but  insulated  from  it,  reaches  nearly 
to  the  tray  and  serves  as  the  other  electrode.  The  cover  is  screwed  on 
over  the  top  of  the  bomb  and  a  hermetical  joint  secured  by  a  ring  of 
lead.  The  oxygen  is  passed  in  through  the  stem  of  the  needle-valve, 
which  is  screwed  down  when  the  bomb  is  filled.  The  bomb  is  set  in  a 
support  which  touches  the  bottom  of  the  calorimeter  vessel  on  three 
points.    The  calorimeter  vessel  is  a  pail  of  thin  brafis,  23  cm.  high  and 


Fio.  7. — Mablek'b  Bowb  Cauiiumeter. 

A,  water--acl[et;  B,  bomb  of  enameled  Ht«el;  C,  platinum  tray;  D,  caloninet«T> 
vessel;  B,  electrode;  F,  iron  wire  for  ignition;  G,  support  for  atirring- 
apparatus;  K,  Btiirinft-mecbaiiism;  L,  lever  for  Btining;  M,  manometer; 
O,  cylinder  of  oxygen;  S,  Btirring-appantUB;  T,  thermometer;  /,  clamp. 

14  cm.  diameter.  This  rests  on  three  points  of  a  light  wooden  support, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  large  double-walled  vessel,  covered  with  thick 
felt,  containing  water  at  the  normal  temperature  of  the  room.  An 
ingenious  stirring  mechanism  enables  one  to  keep  the  water  of  the 
calorimeter  in  thermal  equilibrium  with  slight  effort.  The  calorimeter 
is  80  well  isolated  from  external  influences  that  the  water  often  does 
not  vaiy  in  temperature  .01°  in  fifteen  minutes,  although  the  air  of 
the  room  may  be  quite  variable. 

Two  thermometers  were  used,  one  reading  between  8"  and  18°  C, 
and  the  other  between  18°  and  88°;  each  degree  covering  a  space  of 
3)  cm.  They  are  graduated  to  •^°,  and  were  read  to  0.01°,  although 
with  a  glass  they  can  be  read  to  a  much  finer  interval. 
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The  osygen  used  was  made  in  the  laboratory,  parified  by  pasaiqg 
through  a  solution  of  caastic  potash  and  three  rolls  of  copper  gauze, 
and  kept  in  gas-bags;  the  slight  correction  indicated  for  Berthelot  for 
the  lose  of  heat  through  vaporization  of  water  has  not  been  applied. 


THE  FR0CE8B  OP  COUBUBTION. 

One  gram  of  the  eoal  or  oil  is  weighed  into  the  tared  platinum 
tray,  which  is  then  attached  to  the  platinum  rod  in  the  calorimeter- 
bomb.  A  piece  of  iron  wire  of  known  weight  is  stretched  across  from 
the  rod  supporting  the  tray  to  the  insulated  Rupport,  and  preferably 
touching  the  combustible  or  buried  in  it.  The  bomb  is  then  placed  in 
a  lead-lined  clamp,  and  the  top  tightly  screwed  on  by  means  of  a 
wrench.  The  needle-valve  is  opened  and  connected  with  the  com- 
pression pump  by  a  long  slender  copper  tube.  Oxygen  ia  then  forced 
into  the  bomb  until  the  manometer  reads  30  or  35  atmospheres.  The 
needle-valve  is  closed  and  disconnected  from  the  filling  tube,  and  the 
bomb  ia  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  calorimeter.  The  water  should 
be  2°  to  3°  lower  in  temperature  than  the  air  of  the  room  and  the 
water  in  the  jacket  of  the  calorimeter,  and  a  sufficient  amount  should 
be  weighed  out  to  cover  the  bomb  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  insulated 
electrode.  In  our  instrument  2309  grams  of  water  was  usually  taken, 
as  that  gave  with  the  water  value  of  the  apparatus  (491  grams)  a 
convenient  factor  for  calculation.  The  stirring  apparatus  is  kept  in 
motion,  and,  as  soon  as  the  change  in  temperature  becomes  constant, 
readings  of  the  thermometer  are  taken  at  intervals  of  one  minute.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  minute  the  combustible  is  fired  by  passing  an  elec- 
tric current  through  the  iron  wire,  raising  it  to  redness.  \Ve  uned  a 
plunge  battery  of  six  bichromate  cells  for  this  purpose.  One  wire  is 
connected  to  the  insulated  electrode,  and  the  other  is  touched  to  some 
espoeed  part  of  the  bomb.  In  about  ten  seconds  the  thermometer  is 
oMen'ed  to  rise,  rapidly  at  first,  then  more  slowly,  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum usually  on  the  second  or  third  minute  after  firing.  After  the 
maximum  it  falls  regularly  and  slowly  if  the  proper  temperature  has 
been  chosen  for  the  water,  and  readings  are  again  made  at  intervals  of 
a  minute  for  five  minutes  more.  Then  the  bomb  is  taken  out  of  the 
calorimeter,  the  needle-valve  cautionsly  opened  to  allow  the  products 
of  combustion  and  residual  oxygen  to  escape;  after  which  the  bomb  ia 
opened  and  rinsed  out  with  distilled  water.  The  rinsings  are  titrated 
with  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  or  sodium  carbonate  to 
determine  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  formed  by  the  combustion:  and, 
if  the  combustible  contains  sulphur,  the  solution  is  set  aside  for 
determination  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  operation,  including  the 
weighing  of  the  sample  and  pumping  in  the  oxygen,  can  be  completed 
in  less  than  an  hour  if  everything  works  well. 

Multiplying  the  weight  of  water  taken  plus  the  water  value  of  the 
apparatus  by  the  corrected  rise  in  temperature  gives  the  heat  of 
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combostion  of  one  gram  of  the  substance,  subject  to  the  conectiooe 
aentiooed  belov. 

CORRECTIONS. 

1,  Correction  for  the  Influence  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Environ- 
ment.— This  is  the  largest  and  most  important  correction  to  be  made, 
although  on  acount  of  the  short  interval  during  which  the  tempera- 
ture rises — usually  two  minutes — it  is  smaller  in  this  process  than  in 
any  other. 

As  there  is  no  way  of  measuring  directly  the  amount  of  beat  lost 
or  gained  by  the  calorimeter  from  the  moment  of  firing  to  the  moment 
when  all  the  heat  of  combustion  has  been  given  up  to  the  water  sur- 
rounding the  bomb,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  this  from  the  rate  of 
change  of  temperature  before  firing  and  the  rate  of  change  when  the 
temperature  has  come  again  to  equilibrium.  This  correction  is  most 
accurately  given  by  the  application  of  the  Regnauld-Pfaundler  for- 
mula. If  the  preliminary  period  and  the  final  period  are  each  five 
minutes,  with  readings  of  the  thermometer  every  minute,  the  correc- 
tion according  to  this  formula  is : 

[tt+t7+  .  .  .  t^-i  +  ^5-|-^  -iN  -  5)(«1^^  +  iN  -  5)d, 

where  t  indicates  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  minute  designated 
by  the  subscript;  t^  is  the  instinct  of  firing;  If  is  the  number  of  the 
maximum  reading;  ttt  >s  the  average  of  the  five  readings  before 
firing;  T  is  the  average  of  the  readings  of  the  final  period;  D  is  the 
average  change  in  temperature  during  the  final  period,  and  d  is  the 
average  change  in  temperature  during  the  preliminary  period. 

As  in  practice  the  maximum  temperature  nearly  always  occurs  on 
the  seventh,  the  eighth,  or  the  ninth  minute,  the  formula  can  be 
reduced  for  these  three  cases  to  the  following  forms,  which  are  easy 
to  calculate : 

When  the  maximum  is  the  end  of  the  seventh  minute  the  correc- 
tion for  the  loss  or  gain  of  heat  during  the  minutes  5-6  and  6-7  is 

1  f t(a«  4- <t)  -  (ao  +  itMh  +  h)  -  (to  +  t,2)]  ,  „      ,,1 
si it,,+t,)-(u  +  ts) +  (to  -(s) j. 

When  th«  maximum  is  the  eighth  minute  the  loss  or  gain  for  the 
minutes  5-6,  6-7,  7-8  is 

l[[(ae+2i7  +  la)  -(3lo+WK»s  +  W  -  (I|3  +  Wl    ,  „,.      ,,1 
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"When  the  maximnm  is  the  ninth  minute  the  lose  or  gain  for  the 
minuteB  5-6,  6-7,  7-8,  8-9  is 

This  correction  becomes  a  minimnm  when  the  temperature  before 
firing  is  rising  about  three  times  as  fast  as  it  falls  after  the  maximum. 

As  the  period  of  eombuHtion  is  so  short,  M.  Mahler  has  given  a 
method  of  correction  baaed  on  Newton's  law  which  gives  results 
sufficiently  exact  for  technical  work.     His  rules  are; 

1.  The  law  of  decrease  of  temperature  observed  after  the  maxi- 
mum repreaentfi  the  loss  of  heat  before  the  maximum  and  for  any 
given  minute,  on  condition  that  the  mean  temperature  of  this  minute 
does  not  differ  more  than  one  degree  from  the  maximum  temperature, 

II.  If  the  temperature  of  the  given  minute  differs  by  more  than 
one  degree  but  less  than  two  degrees  from  that  o[  the  maximum,  the 
number  that  represents  the  law  of  decrease  at  the  moment  of  the 
maximum  less  0.005  will  give  the  desired  correction. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  methods  in  some  twenty  cases  showed  aD 
average  difference  of  0.0013,  which  on  one  gram  naphthalene  would 
amount  to  about  three  calories,  or  0.03  per  cent;  a  difference  within 
the  limit  of  error  in  technical  work. 

2.  Correction  for  Formation  of  Niiric  Acid. — About  fifty  milli- 
grams of  nitric  acid  are  formed  from  the  nitrogen  of  tbe  air  by  the 
combustion,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  and 
subtract  the  heat  of  formation,  227  cal.  per  gram,  from  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  the  substance  under  examination.  This  is  estimated 
by  titration  with  a  standard  alkali  solution  containing  3.706  grams  of 
sodium  carbonate,  NajjCOj.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  is 
equal  to  ,0044  gram  nitric  acid,  of  which  the  heat  of  formation  is  one 
calorie,  so  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  required  to  titrate  the 
washings  of  the  bomb  can  be  written  at  once  as  calories.  Methyl 
orange  is  used  as  an  indicator. 

3.  Correction  for  the  Combustion  of  the  Iron  Wire. — The  combus- 
tion of  the  small  piece  of  iron  wire  used  to  ignite  the  combustible 
adds  to  the  apparent  rise  in  temperature,  and  correction  must  be  made 
by  taking  a  known  weight  of  wire  and  subtracting  its  heat  of  combus- 
tion. A  No.  32  to  36,  Brown  and  Sharpe  gauge,  is  suitable,  and  it  is 
preferable  to  use  the  copper-plated  wire,  as  the  plain  wire  easily 
becomes  oxidized  on  the  surface.  Of  No.  36  wire  one  meter  weighs 
,3160  gram;  of  this  in  our  experiments  we  used  a  length  of  4.8  centi- 
meters, giving  a  heat  of  combustion  of  25  calories. 

The  heat  of  combustion  of  iron  under  these  circumstances  is  stated 
to  be  1650  cal.  per  gram."  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  all  the 
iron  is  burned  to  FejO,.    That  this  is  not  correct  is  shown  by  the 

*  Berthelot:  Traits  Pratique  de  Calorimetrie  Chimique,  p.  139. 
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following  analyeiB  of  the  iron  oxide  resulting  from  Bomg  twenty  com- 
bustions each:  No.  1,  71.59  per  cent  iron  in  oxide;  No.  2,  75.81  per 
cent  iron  in  oxide.  The  first  would  correspond  to  74.7'  per  cent 
Fe,0,  and  25.3  per  cent  FejO,,  while  the  second  might  be  composed 
of  86,8  per  cent  FejO*  and  13.2  per  cent  unbumed  iron.  Other 
mixtures  of  iron  and  its  oxides  would  of  course  give  the  same  analyt- 
ical resulta.  The  heat  of  combustion  of  ferric  oxide  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  it  is  certainly  less  than  that  of  FejO,.  It  appears  from 
this  that  the  character  of  the  oxides  formed  is  variable  and  the  ordi- 
nary correction  consequently  inaccurate  by  several  calories.  The  error 
is  not,  liowever,  as  great  as  the  analysis  would  seem  to  indicate,  for  it 
was  only  the  larger  particles  such  as  could  be  easily  picked  off  that 
were  taken  for  analysis. 

4.  Correction  for  Sulphur. — The  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  com- 
bustible necessitates  another  correction,  for  the  free  sulphuric  acid 
formed  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  compounds  will  be  titrated  as 
nitric  although  its  heat  of  combustion  is  different  and  the  heat  of  the 
burning  sulphur  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the 
fuel.  The  sulphuric  acid  must  therefore  be  determined  in  the  rins- 
ings of  the  bomb  after  the  titration  for  free  acid,  and  the  heat  of  for- 
mation of  its  equivalent  in  nitric  acid  subtracted  from  the  number 
obtained  by  titration.  The  weight  of  barium  sulphate  multiplied  by 
100  gives  directly  the  number  of  calories  to  be  subtracted. 

Sulphur,  however,  exists  in  coal  in  three  forms ;  organic  sulphur 
compounds,  pyrites,  and  sulphates,  chiefly  gypsum.  Of  these  the 
third  at  least  would  not  be  converted  into  free  acid  by  the  combustion, 
and  the  ordinary  correction  would  be  too  great.  The  point  is  of 
especial  importance  in  dealing  with  Wyoming  coals,  for,  although  the 
percentage  of  sulphur  is  generally  smalt,  yet  it  is  more  often  in  the 
form  of  g33)sum  than  pyrites,  Nevertheless,  as  to  find  the  original 
state  of  the  sulphur  would  require  two  analyses,  the  whole  is  regarded 
as  forming  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  equivalent,  usually  amounting  to 
about  5  cal,  has  been  subtracted  in  all  cases, 

DETEHMINATION  OF   WATER   VALDE   OP   THE   APPARATUS. 

The  heat  produced  by  combustion  is  absorbed  not  only  by  the 
water  in  the  calorimeter,  but  also  by  the  calorimeter  vessel,  the  bomb, 
the  stirring  apparatus  and  thermometer  in  contact  with  it.  But  the 
amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  them  depends  on  their  weight  and 
material.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  find  the  water  value  of  the 
apparatus,  that  is,  what  weight  of  water  would  absorb  the  same 
amount  of  heat  for  the  same  .rise  in  temperature.  This  is  done  by 
multiplying  the  weight  of  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  by  the 
specific  heat  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed.*  In  this 
case  the  calculation  was  as  follows: 

The  water  value 
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Calorimeter  yessel  445  g.,  stirring  apparatus  143  g.,  588  g. 

brasB  X  -093    54.69 

Bomb,  3920  g.  steel  X  -1097 430.03 

32.36  g.  platinum  X  .0324 72 

8  g.  lead  X  .031   25 

Thermometer,  bulb  3.72  g.,  tube  33.56  g.,  J  immersed,  8.61 

g.  glasa  X  .184   1.58 

35.36  g.  mercury  X  -033 ; 1.17 

Oxygen,  (20  atmoapheres pressure)  16.7X155* 2.59 

Water  value 491.03 

Another  method  of  determining  the  water  value  of  a  calorimeter 
is  to  bum  in  it  certain  compounds  whose  heat  of  combustion  is  accu- 
rately known.  This  has  the  advantage  that  the  water  value  of  the 
whole  apparatus  is  determined  directly  and  under  the  eajne  condi- 
tions as  in  an  ordinaiy  combustion,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that 
the  heat  of  combustion  of  no  compound  is  exactly  known.  In  deter- 
mining the  water  value  of  our  calorimeter  we  made  twelve  combus- 
tions with  resublimed  naphthalene,  of  which  the  heat  of  combustion 
as  determined  by  Berthelot  and  his  asaietants  is  9692  calories.  The 
average  of  the  twelve  combustions  gave  491.4  grams  as  the  water  value 
of  the  calorimeter.  One  combustion  with  granulated  sugar,  using  2 
gm.  and  taking  the  heat  of  combustion  as  3961.7  cal.  per  gram,  gave  ■ 
491  g.  as  the  value.  As  all  these  are  in  satisfactory  agreement,  the 
number  491  has  been  adopted  as  the  water  value.  A  difference  of  one 
gram  in  water  value  makes  a  difference  of  about  .03  per  cent  in  the 
final  result. 

An  Example. — The  method  of  calculating  the  heat  of  combustion 
may  be  made  more  clear  by  giving  in  detail  an  example  in  which  the 
corrections  are  nsusally  large. 


.   Coal  No.  33.    L.  R 
1  gram  coal.     .025C 

Meyer,  Caibon. 
g.wire.    2300  g. 

November  30, 1894. 
water  in  calorimeter. 

Combiution  Prriod. 

Final  Period. 

0— 11.47' C. 

1—11.47 

3—11.48 

4—11.48 

5— 11. 48  Fired. 

5— 11.48"  C. 
5J— 12.60 
6—13.34 
7—13.63 
8—13.64 
9—13.64 

9— 13.64°  C. 
10—13.63 
11—13.62 
12—13.62 
13—13.62 
14—13.61 

Nitric  a 
.0472. 

lion -9  cal.    Wei 

l^t  BaSO,, 

*  Specific  heat  at  ocmstant.  volume. 
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From  the  9th  to  the  14th  reading  .03°  heat  was  lost,  or  .006°  per 
minute.  Then  for  the  three  and  a  half  minutes,  5^-6,  6-7,  7-8,  8-9, 
the  total  loss  =  .021°.  The  temperatare  rose  .01°  during  the  pre- 
liminary period,  or  .002°  per  minute.  The  correlation  for  the  half- 
minute  5-5}  is  therefore  .001.  The  total  rise  in  temperature  is  from 
11.48°  to  13.64°,  or  8.16°;  adding  to  this  the  correction  .02°  gives 
2.18°  for  the  true  rise  due  to  combustion.  The  water  value  of  the 
apparatus,  491  g.,  added  to  the  weight  of  water  used,  8300  g.,  gives 
2791  g.,  which  multiplied  by  2.18  gives  6084.4  calories.  The  weight 
of  the  barium  sulphate  with  the  decimal  point  moved  two  places  to  the 
right  gives  4.7  to  be  subtracted  from  9.0  cal.,  leaving  4.3  cal.  The 
weight  of  the  wire,  .0250  g.,  multiplied  by  1650  gives  41.2  cal.  The 
sum  of  the  corrections  for  formation  of  iron  oxide  and  nitric  acid, 
45.5,  subtracted  from  6084.4  gives  6039  calories  for  the  true  heat  of 
the  combustion  of  one  gram  of  the  coal.  The  use  of  Regnault's 
formula  in  this  case  would  make  the  rise  of  temperature  2.179°  and 
the  heat  of  combustion  6036  cal. 

NOTES   ON   CALOEIMBTBT, 

The  use  of  a  cylinder  of  oxygen  under  great  pressure,  such  as  is 
now  in  the  market,  diepenses  with  a  com  press  ion -pump,  and  shortens 
the  time  required  for  a  combustion  by  one-half.  It  has-the  disadvan- 
tage that  the  quality  of  the  oxygen  is  not  as  much  under  control  as 
where  it  is  made  in  the  laboratory. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  coal  should  be  finely  powdered,  nor  is 
there  any  difBculty  in  using  fine  samples.  Of  the  samples  used,  one 
was  in  coarse  fragments  and  some  had  been  passed  through  a  hun- 
dred-mesh sieve.  In  using  vury  fine  coal  or  freshly  sublimed  naphtha- 
lene, it  is  convenient  to  compress  it  into  tablets  with  a  "diamond  mor- 
tar" such  as  is  used  in  crushing  minerals  for  analysis. 

The  cylinder  of  the  compression  pump  must  be  kept  cool  by  a 
water-jacket,  or  the  oil  will  become  ignited  by  the  compressed  oxygen 
and  an  explosion  result. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  heat  is  given  up  to  the  water  of  the 
calorimeter  ia  shown  by  the  following  average  of  ten  determinations : 

Heat  pveD  off  during  the  period  5  -6}  "  27 . 9  per  cent. 

' '       "      5i-6  -  50,3  "      " 

-.        '■     .i        M       "       '■      6  -7  -=  20.1  "      " 
"        "     "  _     "       "       "     7  --8  -     1.7  "      " 

100.0 

That  is,  78.2  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  water  dur- 
ing the  first  minute  and  98.3  per  cent  during  the  first  two  minutes. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  scrape  off  the  iron  oxide  from  the  electrodes 
before  attaching  the  new  wire,  as  a  very  thin  film  will  prevent  ignition 
by  the  electric  current. 
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A  third  method  of  staodardizing  th«  calorunet«r  is  used  by  tiie 
chemiste  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  {Bull.  415,  1910,  p.  342). 
We  quote  .  .  .  third,  by  adding  a  definite  amount  of  warm  water 
at  known  temperature  to  a  definite  amount  of  water  at  some 
known  lower  temperature  in  the  calorimeter  and  noting  the  result- 
ing temperature.  From  these  data  the  actual  heat  equivalent  can 
be  calculated.  The  determination  by  each  method  is  duplicated 
until  satisfactory  averages  are  obtained  and  a  mean  of  theBe  averages 
insures  a  figure  for  the  water  equivalent  of  the  apparatus  which 
is  very  near  the  truth. 

The  .thermometer  readings  are  made  through  a  telescope  at 
some  distance  from  the  calorimeter,  so  as  to  avoid  errors  due  to 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  body  of  the  operator. 

Determinations  of  the  heating  value  of  coal  are  always  made 
in  duplicate  and  almost  invariably  agree  to  witliin  50  British  thermal 
units,  or  about  one-third  of  I  per  cent.  The  practice  of  reporting 
heat  values  to  the  decimal  or  even  to  the  final  whole  number  as- 
sumes an  extreme  accuracy  which  the  determination  does  not  war- 
rant. It  would  be  far  better  and  would  not  affect  values  it  the 
British  thermal  units  were  report«d  to  the  nearest  teu. 

The  Parr  Calorimeter.  A  calorimeter  invented  by  Prof.  S.  W. 
Parr>  which  is  often  used  in  commercial  work  and  is  less  expensive 
than  the  Mahler,  is  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

The  can  AA  for  the  water  has  a  capacity  of  2  liters.  The  insulating 
vessels  BB  and  CC  are  of  indurated  liber.  A  charge  of  coal  and  chem- 
ical is  put  in  the  cartridge  D.  Upon  ignition,  the  heat  generated  is 
imparted  to  the  water  and  the  rise  in  temperature  is  indicated  on 
the  finely  graduated  thermometer  T.  The  cartridge  or  bomb  rests  on 
the  pivot  F  and  is  made  to  revolve,  and  by  aid  of  the  small  turbine 
wings  attached  effects  a  complete  circulation  of  the  water  and  equal- 
ization of  temperature. 

The  oxygen  required  for  combustion  is  supplied  by  sodium  perox- 
ide. The  reaction  accompanying  the  combustion  may  be  represented 
by  the  equation: 

.■>6Nfl,0,-fC»H,A=26NaiCO,  +  JSNaOH  +  22Na.O 

Sod.  parol.        Coal  Sod.  c«rb.  Sod.  hydrate      Sod.  ande 

With  certain  substances  such  as  coke,  antbracites,  petroleums,  etc., 
a  more  vigorously  oxidizing  medium  is  needed  than  exists  in  the 
sodium  peroxide  alone,  such  as  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and 
nitrate  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4  and  this  mixture  used  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  10  of  the  eodium  peroxide. 
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Further  extension  of  the  use  of  the  inetniment  to  other  types 
of  coal  and  to  petroleum  has  made  it  necessary  to  extend  still  fur- 
ther the  oxidizing  power  of  the  chemicals  employed  beyond  what 
is  afforded  by  the  chlorate  mixture.  In 
addition  to  this  the  use  of  the  residue 
for  determining  the  total  carbon  and  sul- 
phur has  made  it  highly  desirable  tn 
such  additional  chemicals  to  avoid  the 
use  of  compounds  containing  carbons  or 
sulphur.  To  meet  these  conditions,  the 
so-called  "boro-mixture"  has  been  devised. 
For  the  addition  the  following  mixture 
has  also  been  used:  Boric  acid,  11  parts; 
potassium  chlorate,  4  parts;  magnesium 
powder,  1  part.  The  correction  factor  of 
the  mixture  is  found  by  trial  with  a  pure 
chemical  of  known  heat  value,  such  as 
naphthalene  or  by  burning  with  a  coal 
whose  heat  value  is  already  accurately 
known. 

Lord  and  Haas'i  Tests  of  American 
Coals.— In  1897  Professors  N.  W.  Lord  j 
and   P.    Haas,   of   the   Ohio   State   Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  0,,  presented  a  paper 

to  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  (Trans.,  vol. 
xxvii.  p.  259)  giving  the  results  of  proximate  and  ultimate 
analyses  and  determinations  of  calorific  value,  by  means  of  the 
Mahler  calorimeter,  of  forty  different  samples  of  coal,  selected 
from  seven  different  mining  regions.  Prof.  Lord  also  published  a 
paper  in  Engineering  News  of  February  16,  1899,  giving  the  results 
of  similar  tests  of  five  samples  of  coal  from  different  parts  of  Jackson 
Co.,  Ohio.  The  figures  obtained  in  both  series  of  tests  are  given  in 
the  table  on  pages  156  and  157.  The  figures  in  the  last  two  columns 
have  been  calculated  by  the  author,  to  show  the  heating  value  and  the 
per  cent  of  fixed  carbon  of  the  combustible,  which  were  not  given  in 
the  original  papers.  The  ultimate  analyses  as  reported  include  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  moisture  together  with  that  of  the  dry 
coal,  and  the  figures  for  "average,  dry  coal,"  have  been  computed  by 
the  author  in  order  to  make  the  analyses  comparable  with  analyses  of 
other  coals. 
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The  extreme  accuracy  oi  these  tests  ia  shown  by  the  close  agree- 
ment of  the  results  with  those  obtained  by  Mahler  with  foreign 
coals  of  similar  composition,  as  well  as  by  the  correspondence  of 
the  calorimetric  determinations  with  the  heating  value  as  calculatfid 
by  the  Dulong  formula.  The  student  is  referred  to  the  original 
paper  for  a  detailed  statement  of  the  precautions  taken  to  insure 
■  accurate  work  with  the  calorimeter. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  paper : 

"The  probable  error  of  a  single  calorimeter  determination  from 
the  mean  result  of  a  large  number  was  computed  from  all  the  re- 
sults on  21  samples  of  coal,  on  each  of  which  more  than  one  deter- 
mination was  made.  There  were  50  separate  results  on  the  21  samples. 
Computing  the  error  by  the  ordinary  formula  gave  plus  or  minus 
20  units,  or  about  0.3  of  1  per  cent  as  the  probable  error  of  one 
determination.  These  results  were  obtained  by  difFerent  observers 
and  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  and  include  slight  possible 
variations  in  the  condition  of  the  sample  as  to  moisture  and  oxida- 
tion. Duplicate  results  obtained  at  the  same  time  by  the  same 
observer  frequently  gave  much  closer  checks. 

"One  gram  of  the  coal  was  dried  at  100°  to  105°  C.  for  one  hour 
in  a  crucible,  the  loss  being  called  moisture.  After  drying,  the  same 
portion  was  heated  3^  minutes  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  then  3)  min- 
utes over  a  blast-lamp,  and  the  loss  was  called  volatUe  combustible.  The 
crucible  was  tightly  covered  and  not  allowed  to  cool  during  the  change 
from  burner  to  blast -lamp. 

"  The  results  of  the  work  are  given  in  the  following  tables,  in 
which  the  coals  of  each  seam  are  grouped  together.  In  addition  to  the 
analjrtical  and  calorimetric  data  the  following  figures  are  tabulated : 

"  1.  The  calorimetric  power,  computed  f rom  Dnlong's  formula,  in 
this  form: 

Cal.  power  -  8080C  -f-  34,462  (H  -  JO)  +  2250S, 

C,  H,  0,  and  S  being  the  amounts  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
sulphur  in  one  unit  of  the  coal. 

"  2.  The  difference  between  this  result  and  the  bomb  determina- 
tion, expressed  in  percentages. 

"  On  examining  the  accompanying  table  of  results,  the  followii^ 
points  appear: 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  heat- 
ing powers,  as  calculated  from  Dulong's  formula,  and  the  experi- 
mental determinations.  In  the  case  of  the  averages  of  the  different 
seams  we  find  practical  identity  between  the  heating  power  as  calcu- 
lated from  the  formula  based  simply  on  the  heat  developed  by  the 
combustible  elements,  and  the  result  of  the  calorimeter.    This  is  so 
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much  at  variance  with  the  claims  6f  many  writera  that,  were  it  not 
the  result  of  bo  many  determinations,  it  might  pass  aB  a  mere  accident. 
The  maximum  difiference  between  the  heat  calculated  from  the  ele- 
mentary analyeis  and  the  heat  developed  in  the  bomb  ie  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  calculated  heat,  the  minimum  difference  0.1  per  cent 
The  possible  error  of  an  ultimate  analysia  may  be  pkced  at  0.5  per 
cent  on  carbon  and  0.2  per  cent  on  hydrogen,  especially  with  coals  as 
high  in  ash  and  sulphur  as  are  many  of  the  samples  included  in  our 
tests.  This  would  lead  to  an  error  of  about  108  units,  or  nearly  1,4 
per  cent  on  the  calculated  heat  value.  While,  of  course,  the  probable 
error  of  the  ultimate  analysis  is  less  than  this,  it  seama  certainly 
possible  that  the  differences  between  the  observed  and  calculated  heat 
values  are  within  the  limits  of  experiment. 

"  Attempts  to  derive  a  general  law  for  all  the  coals  examined  were 
abandoned,  and  the  question  was  taken  up,  how  far  the  coal  of  a  given 
deposit  or  seam  can  be  regarded  as  of  uniform  quality,  and  its  specific 
character  determined.  This  has  led  to  the  interesting  results  given 
in  the  tables.  Taking  the  coals  of  the  same  seam,  we  averaged  the 
results  of  the  calorimeter,  and,  reducing  by  the  average  ash  and  moist- 
ure, soon  found  that  comparable  results  were  obtained  by  regarding 
this  value  as  a  constant  for  the  seam  over  the  area  examined." 

"  The  results  of  our  teats  seem  to  indicate  the  interesting  conclu- 
sion that  the  character  of  a  coal-seam,  as  far  as  its  fuel  value  is  con- 
cerned, is  a  nearly  constant  quantity  over  considerable  areas.  The 
determination  of  the  value  for  seams  would  be  of  great  use,  as  the 
rapid  proximate  analysis,  or,  for  that  matter,  merely  the  determina- 
tion of  ash  and  moisture,  in  low-sulphur  coals,  would  be  sufficient  to 
grade  coals  of  the  same  vein.  Of  course  it  is  dangerous  to  argue  from 
so  few  examples;  but  the  proposition  seems  reasonable.  At  least,  we 
hope  that  further  work  may  confirm  these  conclusions. 

Prof.  Lord  says  concerning  the  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  coals: 

"  The  failure  of  the  last  two  samples  to  show  close  correspondence 
between  the  calculated  values  by  Dulong's  formula  and  the  calori- 
metric  results  is  contrary  to  our  experience  with  other  coals.  These 
last  two  analyses  are  the  average  of  duplicates,  which  do  not  agree  very 
satisfactorily,  and  therefore  the  results  are  open  to  question,  as  I  fear 
some  carbon  may  have  escaped  combustion.  The  other  analyses  are 
the  averages  of  very  closely  agreeing  duplicates.  If  the  conclusion 
as  to  the  comparative  constancy  of  the  heating  value  of  the  combus- 
tible in  any  given  seam  is  correct,  then  the  determination  of  the  heat- 
ing power  of  any  particular  sample  from  the  seam  becomes  a  simple 
matter,  if  the  ash,  sulphur,  and  moisture  in  the  sample  be  known,  and 
the  seam  conataut  for  the  kind  of  fuel  be  known." 

In  an  article  on  "The  Heating  Value  of  Coal,"  published  by  the 
author  in  Vol.  I  of  "Mineral  Industry,"  1892,  p.  97,  Mahler's  testa 
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TABLE  OP  EESULTS.    LORD  AND  HAAS'S  TEBTB, 
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were  reviewed,  and  a  curve  waa  drawn  ebowing  the  relation  of  the 
heating  value  per  pound  of  combustible  to  the  percentage  of  &ced 
carbon  in  the  combustible.  In  a  discussion  of  the  paper  of  Professors 
Lord  and  Haas,  in  1897  {Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  946),  the 
same  curve  was  presented  together  with  plottings  of  the  results  of 
Lord  and  Haas,  the  results  of  tests  of  13  coals  by  C.  W.  Houghton, 
M.  E.,  in  189fi,  with  a  Carpenter  calorimeter,  the  figures  o£  which 
are  given  below,  and  the  average  reenlta  of  tests  of  coals  from  four 
counties  in  Wyoming  (see  table  on  p.  160).  The  curve  and  plottings 
are  reproduced  on  page  159.  It  appears  that  all  of  Mahler's  tests  of 
coals  containing  between  60  and  97  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon  in  the 
combustible  (one  cannel-coal  excepted)  are  enclosed  in  a  narrow  field 
surrounding  the  curve,  but  that  with  coals  lower  in  fixed  carbon  the 
field  widens  out  and  the  curve  drops  rapidiy.  The  Pocahontas  coals 
tested  by  Lord  and  Haas  come  close  to  the  Mahler  curve,  and  the  aver- 
age results  of  their  tests  of  coals  that  are  high  in  volatile  matter  and 
low  in  fixed  carbon  all  fall  within  the  Mahler  field,  except  the  Jackson 
Co.  Ohio  coal,  which  is  slightly  below  it.  Houghton's  tests  cover  the 
breadth  of  the  field  and  extend  slightly  above  and  below  it,  while 
the  Wyoming  coals  are  all  below  it.  The  Mahler  curve  is  plotted  from 
the  figures  given  in  the  table  on  page  143. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Houghton's  tests  are  as  follows : 


nxea 

Cubon. 


C^orita.      B.T.tT.pei 


1.  Youdiiiwheny,  Pa... 

2.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

3.  Vanderpool,  Ky. . ,  . 

4.  Brier  HiUjO 

6.  Hocking  VaUey,0.. 
e.  Big  Muddy,  111 

7.  Streator,  111 

8.  Lftdd,Ill 

9.  Seatonville,  111 

10.  WilmiDgtoD.  Ill 

11.  Mt.  Olive,  111 

12.  lodiaim  block 

13.  Indiana  lump 


62.6 
60.6 
61.5 
61.8 
57.5 
62.5 
56.2 
56.8 
54.7 
57.1 
67.1 
61.4 
56.6 


7840 
7610 
7950 
7670 


14,990 
14,200 
14,400 
14,200 
14,090 
14,540 
14,200 
14,710 
14,510 
14,210 
13,700 
14,310 
13,810 


Lord  and  Haas's  tests  cover  only  a  small  portion  of  the  range  of 
composition  of  the  coals  tested  by  Mahler.    Mahler's  tests,  excluding 
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the  lignites,  cover  the  entire  range  between  58  and  97  per  cent  of 
fixed  carbon,  while  Lord  and  Haas's  are  confined  between  55.7  and 
62.2  per  cent,  except  the  five  tests  of  Pocahontas  coal,  which  are  be- 
tween 80.1  and  81,2  per  cent.  Excluding  the  coals  that  have  below 
58  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon  in  the  combustible,  the  variation  of  any 
one  of  Lord  and  Haas's  coals  from  the  Mahler  line  does  not  exceed 
320  calories,  or  4  per  cent.  Taking  the  average  figure  for  each  class 
of  coals,  it  fails  in  all  cases  within  the  limit  of  3  per  cent,  except 
the  Jackson  Co.  coal,  the  average  of  which  is  4  per  cent  below.  The 
figures  from  Houghton's  tests  also  fall  within  the  limit  of  4  per  cent 
variation  from  the  Mahler  line,  except  coal  No.  4,  Brier  Hill,  0,, 
which  falls  400  calories,  or  nearly  5  per  cent,  below  the  Mahler  line. 
The  Wyoming  coals  appear  to  belong  to  an  entirely  different  class 
from  any  of  the  Eastern  coals. 

Heating  Valne  of  Wyoming  Coals. — The  following  table  is  con- 
densed from  a  report  by  Professors  E.  E.  Slosson  and  L.  C.  Colbum  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.  (Special  Bulletin,  Jan., 
1895.) 


Uinta  Co 

Av.  of  8. '.'.'.'. 
Carbon  Co. .  , . 

Av.  ot7...V. 
Sweetwater  Co. 

Av.  of  13. . . . 
Johnson  Co. . . . 


54.00 
51.75 
51.78 

56.15 
42.60 
52.16 

55.70 

46.07 
.53.69 

45.30 
44-20 
44.30 


14,)53 

11,821 
13,572 


The  figures  in  the  last  three  columns  have  been  calculated  by  the 
author.  The  figures  in  the  first  two  lines  for  each  of  the  three  counties 
first  named  are  selected  so  as  to  show  respectively  the  coals  of  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  heating  value  per  pound  of  combustible  of  the 
samples  tested.  They  show  quite  a  large  range  of  variation  within 
the  limits  of  a  county.     The  heating  value  per  pound  combustible 
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apparently  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  percentage  of  fixed  carbon 
in  the  combustible,  indicating  that  the  quality  of  the  volatile  matter 
ie  variable.  Coals  from  Weston,  Natrona,  Albany,  Fremont,  Sheridan, 
Crook,  and  Converse  counties  are  within  the  range  of  quality  of  the 
coals  given  in  the  table. 

The  Mahler  calorimeter  was  used  in  determining  the  heating 
valaes. 

The  Calorifio  Power  of  Weathered  Coals. — Messrs.  S.  S.  Hale  and 
Henry  J.  Williams  of  Boston,  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  vol.  xx„ 
1898,  p.  333,  give  the  results  of  analyses  and  calorimetric  tests  {by 
Mr.  Williams's  bomb  calorimeter)  of  several  coals  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  eleven  months,  and  of  duplicate  samples 
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Reference  letters:  B,  C,  etc.,  unweathered  coals;  Ax,  Dx,  etc.,  weathered 
coals:  B,  A,  C,  D,  Yorkville  lump,  PorlUnd,  Ohio;  P.  E.  Pittaburg,  Pa.,  fine: 
R.8,do..lunip;  I.  H.  New  River,  W,  Va.,  fine;  K,  J,  Nickel  Plate,  fine,  McDonald 
Pa.;  O,  N,  do.,  lump;  L,  G,  M,  Georges  Creek,  Cumberland,  Md.,  fine;  Po, 
Poadiotitaa,  Va.,  fioe. 
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of  the  same  coals  which  had  been  sealed  in  glass  jars.  The  results 
are  condensed  in  the  table  on  page  161.  The  following  notes  are 
extracted  from  the  paper: 

For  tests  of  fine  coal  the  samples  were  ground  in  a  coffee-grinder, 
and  thoroughly  mixed  and  divided  into  two  parts.  For  tests  of  lump 
coal  the  coals  were  broken  into  lamps  of  about  nut  size,  and  alternate 
lumps  tsken  from  the  pile  to  form  two  samples.  Where  tests  of  both 
fine  and  lump  coal  were  to  be  made,  one  sample  was  tightlj  sealed  in 
an  ordinary  pint  fruit  jar,  while  the  corresponding  sample  was  exposed 
on  an  uncovered  balcony  out  of  doors  for  eleven  months  in  an  un- 
covered tin  can  provided  with  a  diaphragm  or  bottom  of  fine  wire 
gauze. 

Sain  and  snow  fell  upon  the  coal,  but  the  wire  diaphragm  per- 
mitted the  water  to  drain  off,  while  a  paper  disk  placed  upon  the  wire 
gauze  prevented  the  coal  from  sifting  through  the  meshes. 

The  lump  samples  were  exposed  in  pans  of  much  larger  size,  which 
were  provided  with  holes  to  let  the  water  drain  off. 

At  the  end  of  eleven  months  all  the  samples  were  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Williams,  together  with  a  sample  of  Pocahontas  coal  that 
had  been  exposed  in  a  coal-yard  for  three  j'cars,  and  one  of  Cumber- 
land coal  that  had  been  under  cover  for  three  years. 

In  these  analyses  the  percentages  of  ash  in  some  of  the  exposed 
samples  are  unfortunately  too  high,  for  a  little  gravel  was  accidentally 
washed  oft  the  roof  of  the  house,  by  the  rain,  into  some  of  the  cans. 
This,  however,  in  do  way  affects  the  relative  percentages  of  combust- 
ible matter  free  from  ash. 

The  British  thermal  units  are  calculated  from  the  analyses  by  the 
formula :  146C  -|-  620(H— ^0)  +  40S. 

The  average  of  the  results  obtained  shows  that  weathering,  under 
the  conditions  described,  decreases  the  percentage  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen;  increases  the  percentage  of  oxygen,  and  does  not 
materially  alter  the  percentage  of  sulphur. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  results 
shown  are: 

1st,  That  weathering  decreases  by  about  two  per  cent  the  theo- 
retical calorific  power,  as  calculated  by  Dulong's  formula. 

2d.  That  weathering  decreases  by  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
the  actual  or  true  calorific  power,  as  shown  by  the  three  results 
obtained  with  the  bomb. 

The  results  obtained  by  Messrs.  Hale  and  Williams  are  plotted  on 
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the  diagram  given  belov,  with  relation  to  the  fi^ed  carbon  in  the 
combuatible,  together  with  the  curve  obtained  from  Mahler's  tests. 
The  diagram  shows  that  all  the  coals  containing  over  59%  fixed  car- 
bon in  the  combustible  are  within  3%  of  the  corresponding  position 
in  the  cnrve,  with  the  exception  of  the  result  calculated  from  the 
nltimate  analysis  of  the  weather  coal  D.  The  exception  is  apparently 
due  to  an  error  in  the  analysis.  The  proximate  analysis  of  this  coal 
shows  an  increase  in  the  fixed  carbon  by  weathering  of  3.68%,  referred 
to  combustible,  while  the  ultimate  analysis  shows  a  decrease  in  the 
total  carbon  of  0.99%.     These  figures  appear  incompatible. 

The  coals  containing  less  than  59%  fixed  carbon  show,  in  most 
cases,  a  wide  divergence  from  the  curve,  tending  to  confirm  the  coo- 
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elusion  drawn  from  the  work  of  Lord  and  Haas,  that  among  the 
highly  volatile  coals  each  class  of  coal  has  a  law  of  its  own. 

Coals  AB  and  CD,  both  said  to  be  Portland  lump,  from  Yorkville, 
Ohio,  show  such  a  great  difference  in  percentage  of  fixed  carbon  and 
in  heating  value  that  they  appear  to  belong  to  entirely  diCFereut  classes 
of  coal.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  these  samples  came 
from  the  same  seam  or  from  different  seams.  If  from  the  same  seam, 
the  figures  would  indicate  that  the  conclusion  of  Professors  Lord  and 
Haas,  that  the  coals  mined  from  one  seam  over  a  considerable  area  of 
country  have  a  nearly  uniform  heating  value,  has  some  exceptions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  loss  in  heating  value  per  pound  of  the 
combustible  portion  of  the  coal  may  not  be  a  true  measure  of  the 
actual  loss  in  heating  value  of  the  whole  of  a  given  lot  of  coal,  for 
besides  thfe  loss  in  heating  value  per  pound  there  may  be  also  a  loss  in 
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weight,  and  this,  if  any,  expreesed  as  a  percentage,  should  be  added  to 
the  loss  in  heating  value  per  pound.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
a  gain  in  weight  due  to  oxidation.  In  moet  of  these  samples  the 
oxygen  seems  to  have  increased. 

Investigationa  of  the  deterioration  by  weathering  of  different 
types  of  coal  were  made  in  1910  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  To  deter- 
mine the  loss  of  volatile  matter  during  storage  30-pound  samples  were 
broken  to  }-inch  size  at  the  mine  and  placed  in  bottles.  At  the 
laboratory  the  accumulated  gas  was  withdrawn  and  a  continuous 
escape  of  gas  permitted  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature. 
Several  coals  were  found  to  evolve  methane  in  large  volumes  in  the 
early  period  after  mining,  but  the  maximum  loss  in  calorific  value 
from  this  cause  was  only  0.16  per  cent.  (See  Technical  Paper  Na 
2,  "The  Escape  of  Gases  from  Coal,") 

It  seems  therefore  that  the  loss  due  to  escape  of  volatile  matter 
from  coal  has  been  greatly  overestimated. 

More  elaborate  tests  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  total  loss 
possible  in  high-grade  coal  by  weathering,  and  the  extent  of  the  saving 
to  be  accomplished  by  water  submergence  as  compared  to  open-air 
storage,  also  whether  salt  water  possessed  any  advantage  over  fresh 
water  for  this  purpose. 

Four  kinds  of  coal  were  chosen:  New  River  on  account  of  its 
large  use  by  the  Navy,  Pocahontas  as  a  widely  used  steaming  and 
coking  coal  in  the  eastern  section,  Pittsburgh  coal  as  a  type  of  rich 
coking  and  gas  coal,  and  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  sub-bituminous  or  "black 
lignite" — a  type  much  used  in  the  West.  With  the  New  Eiver  coal, 
60-lb.  portions  were  crushed  to  }-inch  size  and  well  mixed.  These 
portions  confined  in  perforated  wooden  boxes  were  submerged  under 
sea  water  at  three  Navy  Yards,  differing  widely  from  each  other 
in  climatic  conditions,  and  300-lb,  portions  from  the  same  original  lot 
were  exposed  to  the  open  air,  both  out  of  doors  and  indoors,  at  the 
same  places. 

The  New  River  coal  showed  a  loss  of  less  than  1  per  cent 
calorific  value  in  one  year  by  weathering  in  the  open.  There  was 
practically  no  loss  at  all  in  the  samples  submerged  in  either  fresh  or 
salt  water.  Pocahontas  coal  in  a  laO-ton  pile  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  lost  in  one  year  less  than  0.4  per  cent  in  heating  value. 

The  Pittsburgh  gas  coal  during  six  months  of  outdoor  exposure 
suffered  no  loss  whatever  of  calorific  value,  measurable  by  the  calori- 
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metric  method  used,  not  even  in  the  upper  Barface  layer  of  the  bins. 
The  Wyoming  coal,  however,  sustained  a  Iobs  of  over  5  per  cent. 

Illinois  coal  has  been  found  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Parr  and  Mr.  A. 
Bement  to  suffer  a  lose  in  heating  valne  of  from  1  to  3  per  cent  on 
exposure  for  a  year. 

Weathering  of  Coftl. — The  practical  effect  of  the  weathering  of 
coal,  while  sometimes  increasing  its  absolute  weight,  is  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  carboa  and  disposable  hydrogen  and  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  and  of  indisposable  hydrogen.  Hence  a  reduction 
in  the  calorific  value. 

An  excess  of  pyrites  in  coal  tends  to  produce  rapid  oxidation  and 
mechanical  disintegration  of  the  mass,  with  development  of  heat, 
loss  of  coking  power,  and  spontaneous  ignition. 

The  only  appreciable  results  of  the  weathering  of  anthracite  within 
the  ordinary  limits  of  exposure  of  stocked  coal  are  confined  to  the 
oxidation  of  its  accessory  pyrites.  In  coking  coals,  however,  weather- 
ing reduces  and  finally  destroys  the  coking  power,  while  the  pyrites 
are  converted  from  the  state  of  bisulphide  into  comparatively  in- 
nocuous sulphates. 

■     Richtera  found  that  at  a  temperature  of  158°  to  180°  Fahr.,  three 
coals  lost  in  fourteen  days  an  average  of  3.6%  of  calorific  power. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Richters  and  Reder  that  when 
there  is  no  rise  in  the  temperature  of  coal  piled  in  heaps  and  left 
exposed  to  the  air  during  nine  to  twelve  months,  it  undergoes  no 
sensible  change  in  any  respect;  and  that,  on  the  other  band,  when  the 
coal  becomes  heated,  it  suffers  precisely  the  same  kind  of  change  that 
was  found  by  Richters  to  be  effected  in  coal  by  heating  it  in  contact 
with  atmospheric  air  to  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  namely  loss 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  oxidation  and  increase  of  the  absolute 
weight  of  the  coal  owing  to  the  fixation  of  oxygen,* 

Deterioration  of  Coal  is  Storage. — (A.  Bement,  Power,  June  S5, 
1912.)  Four  samples  of  air-dry  coal,  400  lbs.  each,  were  stored  in  a 
box  for  a  year.  The  box  was  covered  with  cheesecloth  to  exclude  dirt. 
Two  other  samples  were  stored  under  water.  The  coals  were  analyzed 
and  their  beating  power  was  determined  by  a  Mahler  calorimeter. 
The  changes  in  weight  and  in  heating  power  were  as  follows : 

•Reports  of  Second  Geological  Survey  o(  Pennsylvania,  vol,  M.M.,  p.  113; 
also  Percy's  "  Metallurgy: '  Refractory  Materials  and  Fuel,"  1873.  See  also 
papers  by  R.  P.  Rothwell,  Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  vol.  iv,  p.  65,  and  by  I.  P. 
Kimball,  Trana.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  vol.  viu,  p.  204. 
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Co«J. 

A". 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Heating  power  ot  comb.,  B.T.U 

41.1 
16,048 

39.7 
14,576 

48.6 
14,360 

47.9 
14,260 

CHANGE   DUE   TO   KXPOBUM   IN   AlB   FOR   A   TEAS 

-.025  1   -0.38  1  -0,93 

CHANOB  AITM  BTOBAGB  FOB  A  TEAR  UNDER  WATER 

Hedting  power,  % 

Weight,  % 

+0.02      

-0.44 
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Coke. — Coke  is  the  solid  material  left  after  evaporating  the  Tola* 
tile  ingredients  of  coal,  either  by  means  of  partial  combustioD  in 
furnaces  called  coke-ovens,  or  by  distillation  in  the  retorts  of  gas- 
works. Being  a  smokeless  fuel  it  is  available  for  use  in  the  fire-boxes 
of  internally  fired  boilers,  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  smokeless 
combustion  of  soft  coal,  but  its  use  for  this  purpose  is  quite  limited 
on  account  of  itfl  cost. 

The  proportion  of  coke  yielded  by  a  given  weight  of  coal  is  very 
different  for  different  kinds  of  coal,  ranging  from  35  to  90  per  cent. 

Being  of  a  porous  texture,  it  readily  attracts  and  retains  water 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  sometimeB,  if  it  is  kept  without  proper 
shelter,  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  its  gross  weight  consists  of  moisture. 


B   or   COKE. 

(Fron  report  of  John  R.  Procter.  Kentneky  Oeidaiiul  Survej.) 


WhenMxla. 

<a. 

Aih. 

Sulphur. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.          "          4      " 

Pocahwitaa,  Va.                "         3       "       .... 
New  River,  W.Va.           "         8       "        .... 
Big  Stone  6ap,  Ky.           "          7       '■       .... 

88,96 
80.61 
87.29 
92.53 
92.38 
93.23 

9,74 
16.34 
10.54 
5.74 
7.21 
5.69 

0-810 
1.595 
1.196 
0.697 
0.562 
0,749 

Freued  Fuel  or  Briqnettea. — A  method  of  making  pressed  fuel 
from  anthracite  dust  is  described  by  E.  ¥.  Loiaeau.*  The  dust  is 
mixed  with  ten  per  cent  of  its  bulk  of  dry  pitch,  which  is  prepared  by 
separating  from  tar  at  a  temperature  of  573°  F.  the  volatile  matter 
it  contains.  The  mixture  is  kept  heated  by  steam  to  212°,  at  which 
temperature  the  pitch  ac(iuireB  its  cementing  properties,  and  is  passed 
between  two  rollers,  on  the  periphery  of  which  are  milled  out  a  series 


'Trails.  A.  I.  M.  £.,  vol.  viii,  p.  314, 
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of  BeEoi-oval  cavities.  The  Iiunps  of  the  mixture,  about  the  size  of  an 
sgg>  A^op  out  under  the  rollere  on  an  endless  belt  which  carries  them 
to  a  screen  in  eight  minutes,  which  time  is  aufBcient  to  cool  the  lumps, 
and  they  are  then  ready  for  delivery. 

The  enterprise  of  making  the  prised  fuel  above  described  was  not 
commercially  successful,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  other  coal. 
In  Europe,  however,  ''briquettes"  are  regularly  made  of  coal-dust 
(bituminous  and  semi-bituminous)  and  of  lignite. 

Tests  of  Briqtiett«t.— Bulletin  403  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
1909,  contains  a  report  of  comparative  tests  of  rnn-of-raine  semi- 
bituminous  coal  and  the  same  coal  briquetted,  in  a  Normand  water- 
tube  marine  boiler.  The  binder  used  in  the  briquettes  was  6  per 
cent  of  water-gas  pitch.  On  a  boiler  rating  of  10  square  feet  per 
H.  P.  tests  were  made  at  several  rates  of  driving  from  100  to  300 
per  cent  of  rating.  Practically  no  difference  was  found  in  effi- 
ciency between  the  coal  and  .the  briquettes.  In  both  the  equivalent 
evaporation  per  pound  of  dry  coal  fired  was  about  10  lbs.  and  100 
per  cent  of  rating  and  8  lbs.  at  300  per  cent.  The  furnace  condi- 
tions were  in  general  better  at  the  higher  rates,  the  air  supply  at 
the  lower  rates  of  driving  being  excessive.  The  briquettes  made  as 
much  (or  more)  smoke  as  run-of-mine  coal,  and  with  briquettes  the 
storage   capacity   of  a  bunker  is   reduced  by  23   to   27   per  cent. 

In  1910  the  German  Empire  produced  19,561,4D4  metric  tons  of 
briquettes,  of  which  15,120,255  metric  tons,  or  ?7  per  cent  of  the 
total  output,  were  made  from  lignite.  These  lignite  briquettes  are 
much  liked  for  domestic  use,  and  form  the  chief  household  fuel  in 
many  large  cities. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  1904  investigated  the  merits  of 
lignite  as  a  fuel,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  tlie  most  efficient 
methods  of  utilizing  it.  Briquetting  tests  of  lignite  were  made  and  also 
combustion  tests  of  lignite  briquettes  and  of  raw  lignite  in  boiler 
furnaces  and  in  gas  producers.  (See  Geological  Survey  Bulletins 
26i,"  290,  332,  343,  and  363,  Professional  Paper  4.S.) 

Briquetting  tests  of  lignite  were  undertaken  in  1909  by  the  V.  S, 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  ascertain: 

1.  The  possibility  of  briquetting  American  lignites  without  add- 
ing binder  to  them. 

2.  The  suitability  of  the  German  brown-coal  briquette  presses  for 
briquetting  American  lignites. 

3.  The  percentege  of  moisture  needed  in  the  briquette  material  to 
give  the  best  briquettes. 

4.  The  approximate  commercial  cost  of  briquetting  lignites. 

5.  The  weathering  qualities  of  briquettes  as  compared  with  raw 
lignites. 
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The  results  were  not  conclusive,  but  they  warrant  the  continua- 
tion of  the  investigations  as  sood  as  funds  are  available  for  the 
purpose.  Enough  testing  was  done  to  indicate  that  some  American 
lignites  equal  German  lignites  in  fuel  value  and  can  probably  be 
made  into  briquettes  on  a  commercial  scale  without  the  use  of  binding 
materials.  Three  samples  of  lignite,  one  from  Texaa,  one  from  Nortii 
Dakota,  and  one  from  California,  were  made  into  satisfactory  briquettes 
without  the  addition  of  a  binder.  It  was  proved  that  gome  lignitea 
after  having  slacked  by  exposure  can  be  made  into  briquettes  with- 
out the  use  of  binding  material.  Cohesion  and  weatiiering  testa 
demonstrated  that  good  briquettes  endure  handling  and  resist  weath- 
ering much  better  than  the  lignite  from  which  they  are  made.  Bulletin 
14,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Experiments  on  briquettiug  of  anthracite  culm  and  a  description 
of  a  briquettiug  plant  are  given  in  a  paper  by  Chas,  Dorrance,  Jr., 
in  Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  1911. 

Briquetted  Coal  in  Locomotives. — The  results  of  a  series  of  tests 
with  raw  and  briquetted  coal  made  at  the  locomotive  testing  plant 
of  the  Penna.  R.  R.  Co.  were  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Am.  Rwy.  Master  Mechanics  Assn.  in  1908. 

The  accompanying  table  taken  from  a  plot  of  actual  results  shows 
comparatively  the  evaporation  of  the  natural  and  briquetted  coal. 


K   EVAPORATION   t 


>   BKIttUBTTED   FUEL. 


EquivUent  Ev.poc ati 

on  p«  PtHiBd  of  Fuel. 

Briquetted  Coil. 

8  lbs. 

9.5  Ibe. 

10-7  lbs. 

8.8  •' 

10.2   " 

12  " 

8.0  " 

9.7  " 

14  " 

7.3  " 

9.2  " 

16  " 

6.6  " 

8,7  " 

The  quantity  of  cinders  collected  in  the  smoke-box  showed  no 
material  difference  as  between  the  raw  coal  and  the  briquetted  coal. 

Fire-bos  and  smoke-box  temperatures  were  practically  the  same 
at  the  same  rates  of  evaporation,  whether  the  coal  was  used  in  its  raw 
state  or  briquetted. 

The  apparent  reason  for  the  increased  evaporation  per  pound  of 
fuel  with  the  briquetted  coal  is  that,  although  the  loss  due  to  cinders 
in  the  smoke-box  is  not  different  as  judged  by  the  quantity  collected, 
the  calorific  value  of  the  cinders  from  the  briquetted  coal  was  lower 
than  with  raw  coal,  and,  further,  on  account  of  the  uniform  size 
of  the  briquetted  fuel  the  distribution  of  air  through  the  fire  per- 
mitted more  complete  combustion  and  liberation  of  heat  than  with  the 
raw  coal. 
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Bindert  for  Coal  Briqaettea. — The  results  of  experiments  on  the 
tise  of  different  materials  as  binders  for  briquetting  coal  are  re- 
ported in  Bulletin  343  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1908. 

The  experiments  show  that,  in  general,  for  plants  situated 
where  it  can  be  obtained,  the  cheapest  binder  will  prove  to  be  the 
heavy  residuum  from  petroleum,  often  known  to  the  trade  as  asphalt. 
Four  per  cent  of  this  binder  being  sufficient,  its  cost  ranges  from 
45  to  60  cts.  per  ton  of  briquettes  produced.  This  binder  ia  partic- 
ularly available  in  California,  Texas  and  adjacent  territory.  Second 
in  order  of  importance  comes  water-gas  tar  pitch.  Five  or  six  per 
cent  usually  proving  sufficient,  the  coat  of  this  binder  ranges  from 
50  to  60  cte.  per  ton  of  briquettes  produced.  As  water-gas  pitch  is 
also  derived  from  petroleum,  it  will  be  available  more  particularly 
in  oil-producing  regions.  Third  in  order  of  importance  is  coal- 
tar  piteh.  Being  derived  from  coal,  this  binder  is  very  widely 
available.  From  6.5  to  8  per  cent  will  usually  be  required,  and  the 
cost  ranges  from  65  to  90  cts.  per  ton  of  briquettes  produced. 

The  briquetting  of  lignite  offers  a  peculiarly  difficult  problem. 
If  the  lignite  cakes  in  the  (ire,  asphaltic  residues  from  petroleum 
or  water-gas  tar  pitch  may  be  used  as  binder,  larger  percentages 
being  required  than  for  ordinary  coals.  The  most  promising  binders 
for  lignites  that  do  not  cake  are  starch,  sulphite  liquor  from  paper 
mills,  and  magnesia.  Lignites  may  be  briquetted  without  binder 
if  they  are  to  be  burned  on  grates  especially  conatmcted  to  over- 
come the  tendency  to  fall  to  pieeea  in  the  fire. 

The  main  problem  in  briquetting  is  to  find  a  suitable  binding 
material  at  sufficiently  low  cost.  When  the  difference  in  price 
between  the  slack  coal  and  the  first-class  lump  coal  is  $1,  the  cost 
of  briquetting  should  not  exceed  this  amount.  Of  this  the  binder 
must  cost  less  than  60  cents  per  ton,  as  the  cost  of  manufacture 
averages  about  40  cents. 

Coal-duat. — Dust  when  mixed  in  air  bums  with  such  extreme 
rapidity  as  in  some  cases  to  cause  explosions.  Explosions  of  flour- 
mills  have  been  attributed  to  ignition  of  the  dust  in  confined  pas- 
sages. Experiments  made  in  Germany  in  1893  show  that  pulverized 
fuel  may  be  burned  without  smoke,  and  with  high  economy.  The  fuel, 
instead  of  l>eing  introduced  into  the  fire-box  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
is  first  reduced  to  a  powder  by  pulverizers  of  any  construction.  In 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  boiler  fire-box  there  is  a  combusti on-chamber 
in  the  form  of  a  closed  furnace  lined  with  fire-brick  and  provided  with 
an  air-injector  similar  in  construction  to  those  used  in  oil-burning 
furnaces.  The  nozzle  throws  a  constant  stream  of  the  fuel  into  the 
chamber.  This  nozzle  is  so  located  that  it  scatters  the  powder  through- 
out the  whole  space  of  the  fire-box.     When   this  powder  is  once 
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ignited,  which  is  readily  done  by  first  raising  the  lining  to  a  high 
temperature  by  an  open  fire,  the  combustion  continues  in  a  regular 
manner  nnder  the  action  of  the  current  of  air  which  carries  it  in. 

Powdered  fuel  was  used  in  the  Compton  rotary  puddling-fupnace 
at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  England,  in  1873.*  It  is  used  with  great  euccesa 
in  this  country  in  the  rotary  kilns  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
cement. 

The  American  Manufacturer  of  Dec,  13,  1900,  illustrates  the 
Cyclone  Pulverizer,  a  British  invention,  which  ia  said  to  be  in  snc- 
cesaful  use  grinding  coal  for  dust-firing.  We  quote  from  it  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  requisite  conditions  of  success  in  the  use  of 
powdered  fuel,  and  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  it : 

The  best  results  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  following  essentials 
are  complied  with,  viz, : 

(a)  The  fuel  must  he  reduced  cheaply  to  a  very  finely  divided 
powder,  and  must  be  of  a  strictly  uniform  grade. 

(6)  The  coal-powder  mixed  with  air  must  be  carried  in  an  un- 
broken stream  into  the  combustion- chamber. 

(c)  The  air  current  must  be  bo  regulated  that  it  will  hold  the 
coal-powder  in  suspension,  when  within  the  furnace,  until  complete 
combustion  is  effected. 

{d)  A  sufficiently  high  temperature  must  be  continuously  main- 
tained in  the  furnace,  to  ensure  perfect  combustion  of  the  powder. 

The  problem  of  how  to  reduce  the  coal  economically  to  the  required 
standards  of  fineness  and  uniformity  is  the  one  thing  which  has  given 
great  trouble  in  developing  new  devices  in  firing-apparatus. 

The  advantages  of  the  use  of  powdered  fuel  may  be  summarized  aa 
follows :  1.  The  most  economical  and  complete  combustion  of  the 
fuel,  in  a  manner  similar  to  gas-firing,  hut  without  the  disadvantages 
of  that  system.  2.  Complete  smokelessness.  3.  Reduced  labor  ex- 
penses, since  one  man  can  easily  manage  several  furnaces.  4.  Adapta- 
bility and  ease  of  regulation  to  meet  any  requirements,  especially  when 
the  work  ia  that  of  steam -generation.  5,  Decreased  wear  and  tear  of 
furnaces,  in  the  ease  of  internally  fired  boilers.  6.  Saving  of  time 
in  starting  up  furnaces,  and  rapid  stoppage  of  firing,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. 7.  Less  labor  in  removing  refuse,  which  ia  light  in  quantity, 
and  in  the  form  of  slag.  8.  Intimate  contact  of  the  fuel  with  the  air, 
whereby  the  minimum  excess  over  the  theoretical  volume  is  employed, 
and  waste  of  heat  thus  avoided. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  above  stated,  there  is  no  prospect 
that  tJie  use  of  powdered  coal  for  steam  making  will  ever  become  ex- 
tensive.   F.  S.  Low,  in  a  paper  on  Pulverized  Coal  for  Steam  Making, 

*  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  i.,  1873,  p.  91; 
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(Jour.  A.  3.  M.  E.,  Oct.  1914),  Bays:  NumerouB  attempta  have  been 
made  in  the  past  quarter  century  to  use  pulverized  coal  aa  a  boiler  fuel. 
The  published  accounts  of  the  various  trials  are  full  of  promise  and 
apparent  accomplishment,  but  few  of  the  proeessea  have  persisted,  and 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  coal  used  in  steam  making  is  fired  iD  this 
way.  The  cost  of  pulverizing  and  the  large  initial  cost  of  the  drying, 
pulverizing,  conveying  and  feeding  apparatus,  together  with  the  fact 
that  coal  of  practically  all  grades  can  be  burned  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  smokelesanesB  in  the  cheaper  apparatus  in  common  use  with  a  degree 
of  efficiency  which  leaves  little  margin  to  cover  the  increased  expendi- 
ture, have  combined  to  restrict  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  for  boiler 
purposes  to  special  instances. 

Peat  or  Turf,  as  usually  dried  in  the  air,  contains  from  25%  to 
30%  of  water,  which  must  be  allowed  for  in  estimating  its  heat  of 
combustion.  This  water  having  been  evaporated,  the  analysis  of  M. 
Begnault  gives,  in  100  parts  of  perfectly  dry  peat  of  the  best  quality : 
C  58%,  H  6%,  0  31%,  Ash  5%. 

In  some  e;(amples  of  peat  the  quantity  of  ash  is  greater,  amount- 
ing to  7%  and  sometimes  to  11%.  The  specific  gravity  of  peat  in  its 
ordinary  state  is  about  0.4  or  0.5.  It  can  be  compressed  by  machinery 
to  a  much  greater  density.     (Rankine.) 

Clark  ("Steam-engine,"  vol.  i,  p.  61)  gives  as  the  average  compo- 
sition of  dried  Irish  peat:  C  59%,  H  G%,  0  30%,  N  1.25%,  Ash  4%. 

Applying  Dulong's  formula  to  this  analysis,  we  obtain  for  the 
total  heating  value  of  perfectly  dry  peat  10,009  heat-units  per  pound, 
and  for  air-dried  peat  containing  25%  of  moisture  7507  heat-units  per 
pound.  To  determine  the  "available"  heating  value,  we  must  sub- 
tract the  heat  lost  in  the  superheated  steam  in  the  chimney-gases,  as 
calculated  by  the  formula  on  page  26.  For  each  pound  of  the  air- 
dried  peat  the  superheated  steam  is  0.25  +  0.75  X  .06  X  9  =  0.655 
lbs.;  and  if  the  temperature  of  the  chinmey-g&Bes  is  462°  and  that  of 
the  air-aupply  62°  the  heat  lost  is 

0.655  X  [(212  -  62)  +  970  +  (0.48  X  250)]  =  812  B.T.U. 

This  subtracted  from  7507  gives  6695  B.T.IJ.  as  the  available  heating 
value  per  pound  of  peat. 

Deposits  of  peat  are  found  in  many  places  throughout  the  TInit«d 
States  and  Canada,  but  it  has  hitherto  not  been  found  practicable, 
commercially,  to  utilize  them  for  fuel  in  competition  with  coal.     In 
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some  coontriefl  in  Europe,  such  as  in  Holland  and  Denmark,  the  peat 
industry  is  quite  common.  Papers  on  peat  and  ite  utilization  will  be 
found  in  "Mineral  Industry,"  vol.  ii.,  1893,  and  vol.  vii.,  1898.  The 
following  table  is  given  showing  the  comparative  and  calorimetric 
value,  analyses  of  wood,  peat,  and  coal,  from  a  report  made  in  Sweden 
in  1896.    The  analyses  are  of  the  fuel  dry  and  free  from  ash. 


Compt^lioo. 

Wood. 

Pot. 

^c-ST 

^^^ 

EncUA 

Welih 

Carlxm 

Hydragm 

itt"...:::: 

Nimsai 

52.0 
6.2 
«,7 

'  b.  i 

68.0 
5.7 
36.0 

"  i!2 

06.0 
4-6 
28.0 

'  i.Q 

78.0 
5,1 

14.8 
0.8 
1.3 

81.0 
6,2 

11.6 
1.0 
1.3 

91.0 
3.6 
3.5 
1.0 
1.0 

?fff?;.:::::: 

4900 
8920 

5,700 
10,360 

0,000 
t0,800 

7,600 
13,500 

8,000 
14,400 

8,600 
15,480 

Moitturt 

20 

22 

25 

13.5 

7-6 

2.0 

Froduotioii  of  Peat  Fuel  in  the  United  Statet. — The  production 
and  uses  of  peat  for  fuel  and  other  purposes  are  discussed  by  Cbarlea 
A.  Davis  in  "Mineral  Resources,"  1910  (U.  9,  Geological  Survey) 
and  also  in  Bulletin  16  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  MiuM,  1911.  He 
says: 

Ab  yet  no  peat-fuel  industry  can  be  eaid  to  exist  in  the  United 
States,  although  much  experimental  work  has  been  done  and  great 
sums  of  money  spent  to  establish  one.  In  Europe  the  peat  beds  of 
various  nations  are  the  source  of  raw  materials  for  industries  of  some 
magnitude,  although  their  development  is  still  in  an  experimental 
stage. 

The  only  peat-fuel  plant  erected  in  the  United  States  in  1910  was 
that  of  the  Peat  Products  Co.,  at  Lakeville,  Ind.  The  peat  is  dug 
by  a  centrifugal  pump,  pumped  to  storage  bins,  and,  after  some 
of  the  water  has  drained  away,  dried  in  a  drier  heated  by  exhaust 
steam  and  stack  gases.  When  dry,  the  peat  is  reduced  to  powder, 
conveyed  to  a  press,  and  compressed  into  compact  briquettes.  The 
production  of  peat  for  fuel  in  the  United  States  during  1910  was 
very  small.     No  figures  have  been  obtainable  aa  to  their  production. 

Peat  fuel  may  be  said  to  be  especially  useful  for  certain  pur- 
poses for  which  wood  was  formerly  in  general  use  and  for  which 
coal  has  not  yet  been  altogether  successfully  introduced,  such  as  brick 
and  other  forms  of  ceramic  firing  ajid  lime  burning.  It  appears  to 
reach  its  highest  value,  however,  as  a  source  of  producer  gaa  in 
properly   constructed   gas   producers.     Although  the   outlook  and 
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European  experience  warrant  further  investigation  of  its  possible 
usee  and  value,  no  final  contusions  as  to  the  commercial  value  of 
American  peat  as  compared  with  coal  can  be  reached. 

During  a  part  of  1910  the  Uines  Branch  of  the  Canada  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  operated  on  a  commercial  basis  a  demonstration  peat- 
fnel  plant.  This  was  located  at  Alfred,  Ontario,  about  30  miles 
from  Ottawa,  and  was  equipped  with  Swedish  machinery.  Part  of 
the  1600  tons  of  air-dried  machine  peat  produced  by  the  plant  was 
sold,  and  part  was  used  in  the  gas-producer  plant  established  by  the 
Qovemment  in  Ottawa  for  testing  peat,  lignite,  and  similar  fuel. 
These  plants  are  fully  described  in  Bull.  4,  Can.  Dept.  of  Mines, 
Mines  Branch,  2d  edition,  1910. 

Wood. — Wood,  when  newly  felled,  contains  a  proportion  of  moist- 
ure which  varies  greatly  in  different  kinds  and  in  different  specimens, 
ranging  between  30%  and  50%,  and  being  on  an  average  about  40%. 
After  eight  or  twelve  months'  ordinary  drying  in  the  air  the  propor- 
tion of  moisture  is  from  20%  to  25%,  This  degree  of  dryness,  or 
almost  perfect  dryness  if  required,  can  be  produced  in  a  few  days' 
drying  in  an  oven  supplied  with  air  at  about  S40°  F. 

Perfectly  dry  wood  contains  about  50%  of  carbon,  the  remainder 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  nearly  the  pro- 
portions which  form  water,  the  hydrogen  being  somewhat  in  excess. 
The  coniferous  family  contains  a  small  quantity  of  turpentine,  which 
is  a  hydrocarbon. 


ANALTSie  or  WOODS,  bt  h. 

EUGENE   CHETANDIBR. 

C»rb(m. 

Hydtown- 

Oiygcn. 

Nitroien. 

Aah. 

Beech. 

49.36% 

49.64 

50.20 

49.37 

49.96 

6.01% 

5,92 

6.20 

6.21 

5.96 

42.69% 
41.16 
41.62 
41.60 
39  56 

0.91% 
1,29 

1.16 
0.96 
0.96 

ir- 

Poplar 

1.S6 

Average 

49.70% 

6.06% 

41.30% 

1.05% 

1,80% 

Heating  Valne  of  Wood. — According  to  a  table  by  S.  P.  Sharplesa,* 
the  ash  varies  from  0.03%  to  l.SO%  in  American  woods,  and  the  fuel 


*  Journal  of  the  Charcoal  Iron  Workers'  Association,  vol.  i 
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value  ranges  from  3G67  (for  white  oak)  to  5546  calories  (for  long- 
leaf  pine)  =  6600  to  9883  British  thermal  units  for  diy  wood. 

The  following  table  is  given  in  several  books  of  reference,  the 
authority  and  quality  of  coal  referred  to  not  being  stated. 

The  weight  of  one  cord  of  different  woods  (thoroughly  air-dried) 
is  about  as  follows :       , 

Hickory  or  hard  maple. 

Whiwoak 

Beech.'red  and  black  oak. .  3250' 
Poplar,  chestnut,  and  elm . 
The  average  pine 2000 

Referring  to  the  figures  in  the  last  column,  it  is  said : 

From  the  above  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  2J  lbs.  of  dry  wood  ere 
equal  to  1  lb.  average  quality  of  soft  coal  and  that  the  fuel  value  of 
the  same  weight  of  different  woods  is  very  nearly  the  same — that  is,  a 
pound  of  hickory  is  worth  no  more  for'  fuel  than  a  pound  of  pine, 
assuming  both  to  be  dry.  It  is  important  that  the  wood  be  dry,  as 
each  10%  of  water  or  moisture  in  wood  will  detract  about  12%  from 
its  value  as  fuel. 

Taking  an  average  wood  of  the  analysis,  perfectly  diy,  C.  60; 
H,  6;  0,  48;  N  and  ash,  2,  its  total  heating  value,  by  Duloog's 
formula,  is  7765  B.T.U.  per  pound.  If  the  wood  contains  85%  of 
moisture  the  analysis  of  the  moist  wood  is  C,  37.5;  H,  4.5;  0,  31.5; 
N  and  ash,  1.5,  and  its  total  heating  value  is  75%  of  7765,.  or  5824 
B.T.U.  per  pound.  To  obtain  the  "available"  heating  value  we 
subtract  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  steam  formed  from  the  water  and  the 
hydrogen  in  the  wood,  as  calculated  by  the  formula  on  page  26. 
Taking  the  temperature  of  the  air  supply  at  68°  and  that  of  the 
escaping  chimney-gases  at  462°,  this  loss  is  810  B.T.II.,  which  sub- 
tracted from  5884  gives  5014  B.T.U.  per  pound  as  the  available  heat- 
ing value. 

SawdDBt. — The  heating  power  of  sawdust  is  naturally  the  same 
per  pound  as  that  of  the  wood  from  which  it  is  derived,  but  if  allowed 
to  get  wet  it  is  more  like  spent  tan  (which  see  below).  The  con- 
ditions necessary  for  burning  sawdust  are  that  plenty  of  room  should 
be  given  it  in  the  furnace,  and  sufficient  sir  supplied  on  the  surface 
of  the  mass.  The  same  applies  to  shavings,  refuse  lumber,  etc.  Saw- 
dust is  frequently  burned  in  sawmills,  etc.,  by  being  thrown  into  the 
furnace  by  a  fan-blast. 
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Wet  Tan-bark. — Tan,  or  oak-bark,  aft«r  having  been  used  in  the 
processes  of  tanning,  is  burned  for  fuel.  The  spent  tan  consists  of 
the  fibrous  portion  of  the  bark.  According  to  M.  Peclet,  five  parts  of 
oak-bark  produce  four  parts  of  dry  tan;  and  the  heating  power  of 
perfectly  dry  tan,  containing  15%  of  ash,  is  6100  British  thermal 
units;  whilst  that  of  tan  in  an  ordinary  state  of  dryness,  containing 
30%  of  water,  is  only  4884  B.T.tT.' 

The  principal  cause  of  poor  economy  in  the  burning  of  tan  bark, 
besides  the  difficulty  of  securing  good  combustion  in  the  furnace,  is 
the  amount  of  heat  that  is  carried  away  in  the  shape  of  superheated 
steam  in  the  chimney  gases.  If  the  bark,  after  being  partly  dried 
by  compression,  were  further  dried  in  a  rotary  drier  by  the  waste 
heat  from  the  chimney  gases,  there  would  be  a  very  important  gain  in 
economy.  The  following  calculation  shows  the  theoretical  results  that 
may  be  obtained  in  burning  tan  bark  of  different  degrees  of  moisture 
under  certain  assumed  conditions.  The  dry  bark  is  assumed  to  have 
the  composition  C  =  0,50;  H  =  0,06;  0  =  0,40;  N  and  ash 
=  0.04,  Heating  value  by  Dutong's  formula  7920  B.T.U.  per  lb. 
Bark  containing  20  per  cent  moisture  would  have  a  heating  value  of 
0.80  X  7920  =  6336  B.  T,  U. 

Assuming  the  chimney  gases  to  escape  at  600°,  the  heat  required 
to  evaporate  1  lb,  water  from  62°,  and  to  superheat  the  steam  to  600 
would  be  (212  —  62)  +  970  +  0,48  (600  —  218)  =  1306,  or  for  20 
per  cent  moisture,  261  B,  T,  U,  per  pound  of  tan. 

The  0.06  lb,  of  H  in  a  pound  of  dry  tan  will  unite  with  0.06  X 
8  =  0.48  0,  making  0,54  lb.  H^O,  which  escapes  as  superheated 
steam,  cairying  away  0,54  X  1306  =  705  B,  T.  TJ,  for  each  pound 
of  dry  tan  or  0.80  X  705  =  564  B,  T.  U.  for  tan  with  20  per  cent 
moisture. 

Assuming  25  lb.  of  air  to  be  required  per  lb.  of  C  +  H  in 
the  fuel  or  25  X  0.56  =  14  lb.  of  dry  tan,  the  heat  carried  away  by 
this  air  heated  to  600°  is  0,24  X  14  X  (600—62)  =  1808  B.T.TJ, 
per  lb.  of  dry  tan  or  1446  B.T,TI.  for  tan  with  20  per  cent  moisture. 
Using  the  figures  thus  found  the  following  table  is  constructed: 


■  David  MoFTsU  Myers  (Traiu,  A,S.M,£.,  1900,)  gives  the  average  heating 
value  of  dry  hemlock  tan,  as  found  by  a  bomb  calorimeter  in  six  teste  by 
Dr.  Sherman,  as  9504  B.T.U.  The  composition  of  dry  tan  ia  aah,  1.42;  C,  51.80; 
H,  6.04;  O,  40,74.  By  Dulong's  formula  the  heatiiig  value  would  be  8152 
B,T,U. 
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Nm  H»t 
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633ft 

261 

564 

1440 

4065 

64.2 

4.19 

0.30 

6644 

392 

493 

1266 

3393 

61.2 

4752 

522 

57.3 

0.50 

3960 

663 

352 

904 

2051 

61-8 

2.11 

0.60 

3168 

784 

282 

723 

1379 

43.6 

1.42 

0.70 

2376 

914 

211 

642 

709 

29.8 

0,73 

0.80 

1584 

1045 

141 

362 

36 

2.5 

0.03 

Suppose  that  tan  with  60  per  cent  moisture  were  dried  to  SO 
per  cent  before  being  put  into  the  furnace,  using  for  this  purpose  the 
waste  heat  of  the  chimney  gases,  we  would  then  have  0.40  dry  tan  -|- 
0,60  moisture  dried  to  0.40  dry  tan  +  0.10  moisture,  0,50  water  being 
removed.  If  the  moisture  and  the  waste  gases  left  the  drying 
chamber  at  300°  then  each  pound  of  moisture  would  take  (S13  —  63) 
+  970  +  0.48  (300-212)  =1163  B.T.U.  and  0.6  lb.  would  take 
697  B.  T.  U.  The  H  in  the  0.40  lb.  of  dry  tan  would  make  0.316 
H,0,  which  would  take  away  0.216  X  1162  =  251  B.  T.  U.  Heat- 
ing the  air  would  take  0.40  X  14  X  0.24  X  (300  —  62)  =  330 
B.  T.  U.  The  sum  of  these  is  1268,  which  subtracted  from  3168, 
the  total  heating  value  of  tan  with  60  per  cent  moisture,  leaves  a  net 
value  of  1900  instead  of  1379,  the  figure  given  in  the  table.  The 
efiicien(7  would  be  1900  -h-  3168  =  60.0  per  cent,  instead  of  43.5 
per  cent,  and  the  evaporation  from  and  at  212°  1900  -^  970  =  1.96 
lbs.  instead  of  1.42  lbs. 

Straw  aa  Fuel. — Experiments  in  Russia  showed  that  winter-wheat 
straw,  dried  at  SSCF.,  had  tbe  following  composition:  C,  46,1;  H, 
5.6;  N,  0.43;  O,  43.7;  Ash,  4.1.  Heating  value  in  British  thermal 
unit«:  dry  straw,  6290;  with  107c  water,  5448.  With  straws  of  other 
grains  the  heating  value  of  dry  straw  ranged  from  5590  for  buck- 
wheat to  6750  for  flax.* 

Clark  ("Steam-engine,"  vol.  i,  p.  63)  gives  the  mean  composition 
of  wheat  and  barley  straw  aa  C,  36;  H,  5;  0,  38;  N,  0.50;  Ash, 
4.75;  water,  15.75,  the  two  straws  varying  less  than  1%,  The  total 
heating  value  of  straw  of  this  composition,  according  to  Dulong's 
formula,  is  5411  heat-units.  Clark  erroneously  gives  it  as  8144  heat- 
units.     Taking  the  temperature  of  the  chimney-gases  at  462°  and 

'Bng.  Mechmia,  Feb.,  1893,  p.  66. 
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that  of  the  air-supply  at  62°  the  "available"  heating  value  is  4660 
B.T.U. 

Bagasse  as  Fael  in  Sugar  Hanufactnre. — Bagasse  is  the  name 
given  to  refuse  sugar-cane,  after  the  juice  has  been  extracted.  Prof. 
L.  A.  Becuel,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Chemists' 
Association,  in  1893,  says:  "With  tropical  cane  containing  12.5% 
woody  fibre,  a  Juice  containing  16.13%  solids,  and  83.87%  water, 
bagaaae  of,  say,  66%  and  72%  mill  extraction  would  have  the  follow- 
ing percentage  composition : 


w™i.P,b„. 

Combuttible 

Water. 

66%bEkeaEee. 

37 
45 

10 
9 

53 

0    agMse 

"Assuming  that  the  woody  fibre  contains  51%  carbon,  the  sugar 
and  other  combustible  matters  an  average  of  48.1%,  and  that  12,906 
units  of  heat  are  generated  for  every  pound  of  carbon  consumed,  the 
66%  bagasse  is  capable  of  generating  2978  heat-units  per  pound  as 
against  3452,  or  a  difference  of  474  units  in  favor  of  the  72%  bagasse. 

"  Assuming  the  temperature  of  the  waste  gases  to  be  450°  F.,  that 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  water  in  the  bagasse  at  86°  F., 
and  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of 
carbon  at  24  lbs.,  the  lost  heat  will  be  as  follows :  In  the  waste  gases, 
heating  air  from  86°  to  450°  F.,  and  in  vaporizing  the  moisture,  etc., 
the  66%  bagasse  will  require  1135,  and  the  72%  bagasse  1161  heat- 
units. 

"  Subtracting  these  quantities  from  the  above,  we  find  that  the 
66%  bagasse  will  produce  1853  available  heat-units,  or  nearly  38% 
"  less  than  the  72%  bagasse,  which  gives  2990  unite. 

"It  appears  that  with  the  best  boiler  plants,  those  taking  up  all 
the  available  heat  generated,  by  using  this  heat  economically  the 
bagasse  can  be  made  to  supply  all  the  fuel  required  by  our  eugar- 
bouses." 

The  figures  given  below  are  taken  from  an  article  by  Samuel 
Vickess  {The  Engineer,  Chicago,  April  1,  1903). 

When  canes  with  12  per  cent  fiber  are  ground,  the  juice  extractions 
and  liquid  left  in  the  residual  bagasse  are  generally  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : 
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TVi..h]B  .^..hing 

70 
62 
72 
76 
82 

fiO 

The  value  of  bagasse  as  a  fuel  depends  upon  the  amount  of  woody 
fiber  it  contains,  and  the  amount  of  combuatible  matter  (encrose, 
glucose,  and  gums),  held  in  the  liquid  it  retains.  100  lbs.  cane  with 
iriple  crushing  gives  76  lbs.  juice,  and  24  lbs.  bagasse,  which  consists 
ot  12  lbs,  fiber  and  12  lbs.  juice.  The  18  lbs.  of  juice  contains  16  per 
cent  or  1.92  lbs.  sucrose,  0.5  per  cent  or  0.06  lb.  glucose,  8.5  per  cent 
other  organic  matter  and  1  per  cent  or  0.12  lb.  ash,  making  a  total  of 
80  per  cent  or  8.4  lbs.  of  solid  matter,  and  80  per  cent  or  9.6  lbs.  of 
water.  Reducing  these  figures  to  quantities  corresponding  to  1  lb. 
of  bagaeae,  and  multiplying  fay  the  heating  values  of  the  several  sub- 
stances aa  given  by  Stohlmann,  we  find  the  heating  value  of  the  com- 
buatible  in  1  lb.  of  bagasse  as  follows : 

0,5       lb.  fiber  X7461  -3730  B.T.U. 

0.08  lb.  BUCTOBe  xe957=  657  " 
0.0026  lb.  gluooae  X6646-  17  " 
0.01251b.  org.  matterX7461=     93      " 


1.0000 

This  4397  B.  T.  tT.  is  the  gross  heating  value,  which  would  be 
obtained  in  a  calorimeter  in  which  the  products  of  combustion  were 
cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  To  find  approximately 
the  heat  available  for  generating  steam  in  a  boiler  we  may  assume 
that  10  lbs.  of  air  is  used  iu  burning  each  pound  of  bagasse,  that  the 
atmospheric  temperature  ia  82°  and  the  fiue  gas  temperature  468°, 
and  that  in  addition  to  the  0.4  lb.  water  per  lb.  bagasse  one-half  of  the 
remaining  0.6  lb.  is  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  proportions  which  form 
water,  making  0.7  lb.  water  which  escapes  in  the  fiue  gas  as  super- 
heated steam.  The  heat  lost  in  the  fiue  gases  per  pound  of 
bagasse   is   [  10  X  0.84  X  (462  -  82)  -)-  0.7  (818  —  82)  +  970 
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+  0.6  (463  — 812)]  =  1770  B.T.U.,  which  subtracted  from  4397 
leaves  26S7  B.  T.  U.  as  the  net  or  available  heating  value,  which  ia 
equivalent  to  ao  evaporation  of  2.7  lbs.  of  water  from  and  at  213°. 
Mr.  VickesB  states  that  in  practice  1  lb.  of  such  green  bagasse  evaporates 
2  to  2^  lbs.  from  feed  water  at  100°  into  steam  at  90  lbs.  pressure. 
This  is  equivalent  to  from  2.31  to  2.59  Iba,  from  and  at  212°. 

Dryii^  B^asse  with  the  WaBte  Heat  from  Boiler*.— Prof.  E.  W. 
Kerr,  in  Bulletin  No.  128  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University,  1911,  describes  a  series  of  about 
40  boiler  tests,  some  with  wet  bagasse  and  some  with  bagasse  that  had 
been  partially  dried  by  contact  with  boiler  flue  gases  in  an  experi- 
mental drying  apparatus.  It  was  found  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  setting  the  bagasse  on  fire  in  the  drier  as  long  as  it  was  kept  moving. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  gases  entering  the  drier  was  474°  F., 
and  that  leaving  the  drier,  219  .  The  principal  eonclueiona  of  the 
paper  are  as  follows: 

For  bagasse  with  52%  moisture,  which  is  not  far  from  the  average 
in  Louisiana,  16%  of  the  heat  generated  is  requil-ed  to  evaporate  the 
moisture  in  the  bagasse  and  raise  its  temperature  to  that  of  the  stack. 

The  heat  wasted  in  the  stack  gases  varies  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  boiler  and  furnace.  Theoretically,  the  heat  thus  wasted  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  evaporate  all  the  moisture  from  the  bagasse  by  the 
use  of  an  efficient  dryer.  With  bagasse  having  52%  moisture  and  a 
boiler  having  60%  efficiency,  the  efficiency  of  the  drier  would  have 
to  be  only  60%  in  order  to  remove  all  of  the  moisture  from  the  bagasse. 

The  average  moisture  in  the  bagasse  entering  the  drier  was  64.3%, 
and,  leaving  it,  46.4%,  which  means  that  14.5%  of  the  moisture  in 
the  bagasse  was  removed  by  the  drying  process. 

The  average  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212°  F.  per  Ih.  of 
wet  bagasse  burned  was  1.63  lbs.  and  that  for  the  partially  dried 
bagasse,  2.53  lbs.  One  pound  of  the  partially  dried  bagasse  had  a 
heat  value  of  55.2%  greater  than  that  of  1  lb  of  wet  bagasse. 

The  average  boiler  efficiency  for  the  tests  with  the  drier  in  use 
was  63.5%  and  that  with  undried  bagasse,  50.7%.  The  increased 
efficiency  with  partially  dried  bagasse  is  probably  due  to  less  smolder- 
ing during  combustion  and  to  higher  furnace  temperatures. 

Baaed  on  an  equivalent  evaporation  of  14  pounds  of  water  from 
and  at  212°  per  pound  of  oil,  the  saving  due  to  drying  was  calculated 
to  be  2.57  gallons  of  oil  per  ton  of  cane.  For  a  grinding  of  60,000 
tona  this  would  give  a  total  saving  of  3673  barrels  of  oil, 

Petroleom. — Thos.  Urquhart  of  Russia  gives  the  following  table 
of  the  theoretical  evaporative  power  of  petroleum  in  comparison  with 
that  of  coal,  as  determined  by  Messrs.  Favre  and  Silbermann  :* 

•  Proo.  Inst.  M.  E.  Jan.,  1889. 
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Pemia.  heavy  crude  oU ,  . 
Caucasian  light  crude  oil 

"         heavy       " 

RuBsion  naphtha  retuae. . 

Good  EiigliBh  coal,  mean 

of  98  samples 

0.886 

0.884 

0:fl28 
1.380 

84.9 
86.3 
86.6 
87,1 

80-0 

13.7 
13,6 
12.3 
11.7 

5.0 

1.4 
0,1 
1.1 
1,2 

8.0 

20,736 
22,027 
20,138 
19,832 

14,112 

21.48 
22,70 
20.85 
20.63 

14.61 

In  experimentB  on  HuBSian  railways  with  petroleum  as  fuel,  Mr. 
Urquhart  obtained  an  actual  eiBcleney  equal  to  82%  of  the  theoretical 
heating  value.  The  petroleum  is  fed  to  the  furnace  by  means  of  a 
spray-injector  driven  by  steam.  An  induced  current  of  air  is  car- 
ried in  around  the  injector-nozzle,  and  additional  air  is  supplied  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 

The  following  notes  are  condensed  from  a  paper  on  "Crude  Petro- 
leum and  its  Products  as  Fuel,"  by  R.  H.  Tweddle,* 

Crude  petroleum  is  a  hydrocarbon,  often  containing  a  small  per- 
centage of  sulphur  and  oxygen  as  impurities.  Its  specific  gravity  may 
vary  from  12"  to  70°  Baum^,  but  the  greatest  quantity  produced 
ranges  from  30°  to  45°  Baum6.  The  color  of  crude  petroleftm  is 
usually  a  green  brown,  but  it  is  found  from  a  light  brown  color, 
through  the  various  shades  of  green  to  a  jet  black.  It  may  be  broken 
up  by  distillation  into  benzene,  kerosene,  and  other  distillates  and 
residuums  of  various  qualities,  any  one  of  which  makes  a  very  good 
fuel  under  certain  conditions. 

Gasolene,  or  petroleum  distillate  of  more  than  74°  Baum^,  will 
never  be  used  for  fuel  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  since  it  and 
its  closely  associated  distillates  are  always  more  valuable  for  other 
purposes.     [It  is  extensively  used  in  internal  combustion  engines.] 

Benzene,  or  petroleum  distillate  from  55°  to  74°  Baum^,  is'the 
best  of  all  liquid  fuels,  but  its  use  is  restricted  owing  to  the  care  with 
which  it  has  to  be  handled.  The  difficulty,  danger  and  expense  of 
transporting  will  only  allow  of  its  use  in  a  very  few  favored  localities. 

Kerosene  or  petroleum  distillate  of  from  48°  B  to  35°  B  gravity 
is  an  excellent  fuel,  but,  owing  to  the  expense  attending  its  prepara- 
tion, we  can  hardly  expect  to  see  the  price  fall  below  3c.  per  gallon, 

*  Bngiwring  and  Mining  JounuU,  Oct.  14,  21,  and  28,  1899. 
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except  in  the  places  where  it  is  produced;  for,  should  it  generally 
become  so  cheap  the  consumption  of  it  as  an  illuminant  vould  in- 
crease so  enormously  that  there  would  be  little  left  for  fuel. 

The  present  price  of  kerosene  in  bulk  and  in  large  quantity  may 
be  taken  at  about  3c.  per  gallon  at  its  place  of  production,  both  in 
BuBsia  and  America.  As  a  fuel  for  small  boilers  it  is  the  best,  because 
of  its  portability  and  the  safety  and  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
handled. 

Next  to  kerosene,  some  of  the  heavy  distillates  of  petroleum  known 
as  neutral  or  solar  oils  could  be  used  as  fuel,  but  they  have  no  par- 
ticular advantage  over  kerosene,  save  their  high  fire-test 

Crude  petroleum  may  contain  any  portion  of  benzene  and  kerosene 
from  nothing  up  to  nearly  90  per  cent,  varying  entirely  with  the 
locality  where  it  is  produced.  We  may  say  roughly  that  of  these  two 
distillates,  American  crude  petroleum  contains  50  to  7fi  per  cent  of 
kerosene  and  benzene;  Russian  from  15  to  50  per  cent;  Peruvian  from 
15  to  BO  per  cent. 

If  distillation  is  stopped  after  the  benzenes  and  kerosenes  have 
been  run  off,  there  remains  in  the  still  an  oil  known  by  the  various 
names  of  residuum,  reduced  oil,  tar,  fuel-oil,  astatki,  mazoot,  petro- 
leum refuse,  etc. 

If  the  distillation  of  this  residuum  is  pushed  still  farther, 
neutral  and  lubricating  oils  distill  over,  or  else,  with  certain  forms 
of  stills,  decomposition  sets  in,  and  various  products  may  be  dis- 
tilled over,  until  nothing  but  a  small  amount  of  coke  is  left  in  the 
still. 

The  demand  for  mineral  lubricating  oils  is  so  great  in  the  United 
States  that  but  little  residuum  would  be  placed  on  the  market  at  a 
price  which  would  render  it  available  as  a  fuel-oil.  In  Bussia,  how- 
ever, where  the  crude  oil  contains  a  low  pereentage  of  kerosene,  there 
is  an  enormous  surplus  of  residuum,  which  cannot  all  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  lubricating  oils.  It  is  generally  known  as  "astatki" 
or  "mazoot,"  and  is  used  for  fuel  in  all  possible  places.  This  astatki 
is  the  fuel-oil  par  excellence  for  marine  and  locomotive  work  where 
a  perfectly  safe  oil  is  required.  It  ia  now  distributed  largely  over 
the  Buasian  Empire,  and  in  1890  some  600,000  tons  were  used  for 
interior  navigation  in  Russia  alone,  and  the  consumption  has  been 
constantly  increasing. 

The  eastern  petroleum  region  of  the  United  States  is  about  400 
miles  from  the  seaboard,  and  although  many  pipe-Hues  traverse  this 
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dietence,  there  muet  be  an  expense  connected  with  the  carriage  of  the 
crude  oil.  The  petroleum  fuel  consumed  in  the  United  States  is 
almost  restricted  to  the  use  of  crude  oil,  and  this  is  not  the  fuel 
which  will  suit  the  general  constuner,  especially  if  he  is  to  use  the 
oil  for  either  railroad  or  marine  purposes.  Crude  oil  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  easily  handled  fuel,  but  it  must  be  used  with  caution, 
and  is  absolutely  unlit  for  use  on  a  locomotive  or  steamer,  since,  in 
case  of  accident,  it  may  catch  fire  and  spread  with  startling  rapidity. 
For  such  purposes  no  petroleum  should  be  used  that  has  a  fire-test 
of  less  than  200°  to  250°  Fahrenheit.  A  petroleum  oil  with  a  fire- 
test  of  350°  F.  is  a  safer  fuel  than  coal. 

Kesiduum  oil  which  has  a  fire-test  of  say  250°  to  300°  F.  is  the 
most  suitable  for  fuel  on  steamers,  since  it  is  absolutely  safe,  as  it 
cannot  take  lire  and  does  not  give  off  inflammable  gases  until  heated 
to  a  temperature  above  that  of  boiling  water.  As  the  fuel  would  be 
carried  in  tanks  below  the  water-line,  heating  to  that  degree  becomes 
a  practical  impossibility.  Such  oil  may  be  placed  in  a  bucket  and 
stirred  with  a  red-hot  poker  without  catching  fire;  shovelfuls  of 
hot  coals  may  be  thrown  into  it,  but  they  will  sink  and  be  extin- 
guished the  same  as  if  thrown  in  water. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  future  petroleum  fuel  will  be  used  more 
for  marine  purposes  on  account  of  economy  in  space  and  weight. 
California  petroleum  will  probably'be  largely  used  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  production  of  crude  petroleum  there  is  being  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  oil  is  better  suited  by  its  quality  for  fuel  than  for  refining 
purposes,  owing  to  the  small  proportion  of  volatile  constituents  and 
large  proportion  of  heavy  hydrocarbons.  It  js  just  the  contrary  with 
the  petroleum  found  in  the  Eastern  States,  which  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  oils,  owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  volatile  hydrocarbons  it  contains. 

The  petroleum-fields  of  Peru  somewhat  resemble  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  are  most  favorably  situated  close  to  the  sea.  The  crude 
oil  is  a  good  fuel  for  stationary  boilers,  and,  if  40  per  cent  of  ben- 
zene and 'kerosene  are  distilled  ofl^,  the  resulting  residuum  is  an  oil 
of  about  22°  B.  gravity  and  260°  to  280°  fire-test,  of  moderate  vis- 
cosity and  containing  no  parafline.  It  preserves  its  fluidity  at  low 
temperatures,  and  makes  an  excellent  fuel  for  either  locomotive  or 
marine  use.  The  price  at  which  it  can  be  supplied  is  $5.00  to  $7.50 
per  ton.  As  good  coal  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  seldom 
reaches  a  lower  figure'  than  $6,25  per  ton,  this  fuel-oil  will  be  able  to 
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compete   vith   it   from   ao   economic  point   of   viev   &s   soon   as   a 
sufficiently  large  supply  of  it  is  guaranteed. 

Some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  liquid  fuel  are: 

1.  Diminished  loss  of  heat  up  the  funnel,  owing  to  the  clean  con- 
dition the  tubes  can  be  kept  in,  and  to  the  smaller  amount  of  air 
which  has  to  pass  through  the  combustion-chamber  for  a  given  fuel 
consumption. 

2.  A  more  equal  distribution  of  heat  in  the  combustion-chamber, 
as  the  doors  do  not  have  to  be  opened,  and  consequently  a  higher 
efficiency  is  obtained. 

3.  With  oil  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  dirty  fires  on  a  hard  run, 
as  with  coal. 

4.  A  reduction  in  coat  of  handling  fuel,  since  in  one  case  it  is  ail 
done  mecTianically  or  by  gravitation,  while  with  solid  fuel  a  great 
deal  of  manual  labor  is  required. 

fi.  No  firing  tools  or  grate-bars  are  used,  consequently,  the  furnace 
lining  and  brickwork  floors,  etc.,  suffer  less  damage. 

6.  No  dust  nor  ashes  to  cover  or  fill  the  tubes  and  diminish  the 
heating  surface,  nor  to  be  handled  or  carted  away. 

7.  Petroleum  does  not  suffer  while  being  stored,  while  the  dete- 
rioration of  coal  under  atmospheric  influence  is  well  known. 

5.  Ease  with  which  fire  can  be  regulat«d,  from  a  low  to  a  most 
intense  heat  in  a  short  time. 

9.  Absence  of  sulphur  or  other  impurities  and  longer  life  of 
plates,  etc. 

10.  Lessening  of  manual  labor  to  fireman. 

11.  Great  increase  of  steaming  capacity,  as  was  conclusively^ 
proved  when  many  factories  returned  to  coal  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio;  they  had  to  increase  their  boiler  capacity  about  35  per  cent. 

The  coal  consumption  of  the  world  is  probably  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  600,000,000  tons  per  annum,  while  that  of  petroleum  is  only 
about  17,000,000  tons,  of  which  by  far  the  greatest  part  is  used  for 
illuminating  or  lubricating  purposes;  ao  the  amount  of  petroleum 
available  for  fuel  purposes  is  probably  not  more  than  I  per  cent  of 
the  coal  used.*     Liquid  fuel  will  therefore  never  be  used  very  ex- 

*  These  figures  ore  for  1899.  In  lfll2,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  the  total  coal  production  of  the  United  States  alone  was, 
in  round  figures,  716,920,000  tona  of  2000  Iba.,  and  that  of  petroleum,  faking 
330  IbH.  as  the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  42  gallons,  36,650,000  tons,  or  a  trifie  over 
5  per  oeat  of  the  coal  production. 
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tensively  as  compared  with  coal,  but  where  it  Ib  used  it  will  have 
many  advantageB  over  the  solid  fuel.  On  TeaseU  of  war,  and 
eapecially  torpedo-boats,  it  would  give  the  very  best  results  if  used 
intelligently. 

Calorific  Values  of  California  Fuel  Oils. — R.  W.  Fenn,  in 
Engineering  News,  May  13,  1909,  gives  the  following  table  showing 
that  the  heating  value  of  fuel  oil  has  a  direct  relation  to  its  density : 
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From  those  figures  it  appears  that  the  thinner  the  crude  oil  the 
higher  ib  its  heating  value  per  pound  but  the  less  per  barrel. 

The  following  table  shows  the  world's  production  for  1911   in 
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barrels  and  metric  tons  ("Uineral  Besources,"  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
yey). 

Prftpertiei  of  California  Crude  OiU. — (F.  S.  Wade,  Power,  Nov. 
14,  1911.)  A  table  is  given  showing  a  great  variatioB  in  the  deneity 
and  heating  value  of  oils  obtained  from  different  districts.  The 
density  ranges  from  0.854  sp.  gr.  =  34  degrees  Baum6  =  7.12  Iba. 
per  gallon  to  0.988  sp.  gr.=  11.7  Baum6  ^  8.24  lbs.  per  gal.  The 
sulphur  ranges  from  0.33  to  4.43%,  and  the  B.T.TJ.  per  lb.  from 
19,400  B.T.U.  per  lb.  for  the  lightest  oils  down  to  18,480  for  the 
heaviest.  These  figures  are  for  oil  entirely  free  from  moisture.  The 
B.T.U.  per  pint  of  the  lightest  oil  is  17,270,  and  that  of  the  heaviest 
oil  19,030. 

The  variations  in  the  calorific  value  of  oils  of  apparently  the  same 
gravity  are  often  found  and  are  due  to  water  in  the  oil,  which  in 
many  cases  is  undetected  and  not  corrected  for  on  account  of  the 
rather  general  use  of  the  so-called  "gasolene  teat"  for  water.  This 
test  is  made  by  mixing  equal  portions  of  gasolene  and  oil  and  allowing 
the  mixture  to  stand  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  per- 
centage of  water  can,  supposedly,  be  read  off  on  a  scale  at  the  bottom 
of  the  test  cylinder.  This  test  rarely  with  any  oil,  and  almost  never 
with  the  heavier  oils,  revesls  the  full  and  correct  amount  of  water 
present.  In  the  experience  of  the  writer,  water  in  crude  oil  can  be 
determined  satisfactorily  only  by  the  use  of  a  high-speed  centrifugal 
testing  machine  or  by  distillation. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  correct  the  gravity  or  volume  of  fuel  oil 
for  temperature.  Repeated  experiment  has  proved  that  the  expan- 
Bion  factors  of  California  oils  between  12  and  22  degrees  Baum^  is 
substantially  0.0004  per  degree  Fahrenheit,  which  gives  a  correction 
in  gravity  of  0.06  degrees  Baum^  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit  of  the 
oil  above  or  below  60°. 

The  accompanying  table  (from  Power)  gives  what  may  be  con- 
sidered representative  figures  for  the  composition,  weights  and  heat 
values  of  American  oils: 

PROPERTIES  OF  CRUDK  OOB, 


ComiKi.ition  by  Weight. 

B.T.U.  p«rPoiuid. 

Kind  of  (Ml. 

Carbon. 

Hydro. 

Bul- 
phur. 

Oiy- 

ten. 

&s 

G^^on 

ByT«t, 

Com- 
PutmL 

sii 

0:i33 

0.132 

S:§!S 

oioos 

si 

0^024 

s  ss 

11 

i-fXi 

W«t  Viciiiii*.  heavy 

0 

820 

i 

c 

88S 
S41 

1^ 

IS 

210 
400 

soo 

1B.618 

*''™- 

D.S3fi 

0.13S 

0.OO7 

»°" 

0.871 

7.27 

1B,00« 

10.086 

The  fonnda  by  which  the  computed  remilts  were  obtained  is  not  giTak. 
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Other  figurcfl  for  the  heating  value  of  oils  are  given  below : 

Bedondo,  Cal.,  oil,  six  lots:  Moisture,  1.83  to  2.70  per  cent; 
Bulphur,  2.17  to  2.60  per  cent;  B.  T.  U.  per  lb.,  17,717  to  17,966. 
Kilowatt-hours  generated  per  barrel  (334  lbs.)  of  oil  in  a  5000  £.  W. 
plant,  using  water-tube  boilers,  and  reciprocating  engines  and  gen- 
erators having  s  combined  efficiency  of  90.2  to  94.75  per  cent  (boiler 
economy  and  steam-rat«  of  engine  not  stated).  2000  K.  W.  load, 
237.3;  3000  K.  W.,  256.7;  5000  K.  W.,  253.4;  variable  load,  24  hours, 
243.8.     (C.  E.  Weymouth,  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1908.) 

Beaumont,  Texas,  oil  analyzed  as  follows  {Eng.  NewB,  Jan.  30, 
1902):  C,  84.60;  H,  10.90;  S.  1.63;  0,  2.87.  Sp.  gr.,  0.92;  flash 
point,  142°  F.;  burning  point,  181°  F, ;  heating  value  per  lb.,  by 
oxygen  calorimeter,  19,060  B.  T.  U.  A  teat  of  a  horizontal  tubular 
boiler  with  this  oil,  by  J,  E.  Denton  gave  an  eflBciency  of  78.5  per 
cent.     Ab  high  as  82  per  cent  has  been  reported  for  California  oil. 

Bakerafield,  Cal.,  oil:  Sp.  gr.  16°  Baum4;  moisture,  1  per  cent; 
sulphur,  0.5  per  cent ;  B.  T.  U.  per  lb.,  18,500. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  values  of  petroledm  and 
coal.  It  ie  baaed  on  the  following  assumed  data :  B.  T-  U-  per  lb. 
of  oil  13,000;  sp.  gr.,  0.90;=7.5  lbs.  per  gal.;  1  harrel=48  gala. 
=  315  lbs. 


CmI,  B,T.U.  pn  lb. 

Hb.Co.l-tl»Oil. 

.Ibbl.OU-lbi.CoJ. 

ITcmOal-bbl.  OiL 

10,000 

l.ft 

698 

3.34 

11,000 

12,000 

1.583 

499 

4.01 

13,000 

1.402 

460 

4.34 

14,000 

1.367 

427 

4.68 

16,000 

1.267 

399 

5.01 

From  this  table  we  see  that  if  coal  of  a  beating  value  of  only 
10,000  B.T.U.  per  lb.  costs  $3.34  per  ton,  and  coal  of  14,000  B.T.U. 
per  lb.  $4.68  per  ton,  then  the  price  of  oil  will  have  to  be  aa  low 
aa  $1  a  barrel  to  compete  with  coal;  or,  if  the  poorer  coat  is  $3.34 
and  the  better  coal  $4.68  per  ton,  then  oil  will  be  the  cheaper  fuel 
if  it  is  below  $1  per  barrel. 

Specifications  for  fuel  oil  adopted  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way system  (1911)  contain  the  following:  It  must  contain  no  sand 
or  foreign  matter  in  the  shape  of  eticks,  w.aste,  stones,  etc.,  and 
must  be  suCBciently  liquid  to  flow  readily  in  i-inch  pipea  at  a  tem- 
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perature  of  70°  F.  It  must  contain  as  little  irater  as  poBsible,  and 
oil  containing  more  than  2  per  cent  of  water  and  other  imporitieB 
will  not  be  accepted. 

Fuel  oil  will  not  be  accepted  for  general  use,  the  flash  point  of 
which  is  less  than  110°  F,  when  tested  in  the  open  cnp,  Tagliabue 
method.  The  oil  to  be  heated  at  rate  of  5°  per  minute,  and  test 
flame  applied  every  5°,  beginning  at  90°.  This  flash  point  being 
the  danger  point  at  which  the  oil  begins  to  give  off  inflammable 
gases,  the  fire  or  burning  point  is  not  required. 

The  specific  gravity  of  fuel  oil  should  range  between  13°  and 
29°  Baum£  at  G0°  F. 

Oil  VI.  Coal  ai  Fuel.— A  test  by  the  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  showed  that  with  tlie  ordinary  Lima 
oil  weighing  &]%  pounds  per  gallon,  and  costing  3J  cents  per  gallon, 
and  coal  that  gave  an  evaporation  of  7J  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of 
coal,  the  two  fuels  were  equally  economical  when  the  price  of  coal  was 
$3.85  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  With  the  same  coal  at  $3.00  per  ton,  the 
coal  was  37  per  cent  more  economical,  and  with  the  coal  at  $4.85  per 
ton,  the  coal  was  20  per  cent  more  expensive  than  the  oil.  These 
results  include  the  difterenee  in  the  cost  of  handling  the  coal, 
ashes,  and  oil.*  ' 

In  1892  there  were  reported  to  the  Engineers'  Club"  of  Phila- 
delphia some  comparative  figures,  from  tests  undertaken  to  ascertain 
the  relative  value  of  coal,  petroleum,  and  gas. 


1  lb.  anthracite  coal  evaporated. . 

1  lb.  bituminoUB  coal 

1  lb.  fuel  oil,  36°  gravity 

1  cubic  foot  gas,  20  C.  P 


9,70 
10.14 
16.48 


The  gas  used  was  that  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  petroleum, 
having  about  the  same  fuel  value  as  natural  or  coal-gas  of  equal 
candle  power. 

Taking  the  efBciency  of  bituminous  coal  aa  a  basis,  the  calorific 
energy  of  petroleum  is  more  than  60%  greater  than  that  of  coal; 
whereas,  theoretically,  petroleum  exceeds  coal  only  about  45% — the 
one  containing  14,500  beat-units,  and  the  other  21,000. 


■  Iron  Age,  Nov.  2, 1803. 
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Comparative  teste  of  cnide  petroleum  and  of  Indiaoa  block  coal 
for  steam-raiBing  at  the  South  Chicago  Steel  Works*  showed  that, 
with  coal,  14  tubular  boilers  16  ft.  X  ^  ft-  required  35  men  to  oper- 
ate them;  with  fuel  oil,  6  men  were  required,  a  saving  of  19  men 
at  $2  per  day,  or  $38  per  day. 

For  one  week's  work  2731  barrels  of  oil  were  used,  againet  848 
tons  of  coal  required  for  the  same  work,  showing  3.3S  barrels  of 
oil  to  be  equivalent  to  1  ton  of  coal.  With  oil  at  60  cents  per  barrel 
and  coal  at  $3.15  per  ton,  the  relative  cost  of  oil  to  coal  is  as  $1.93 
to  $2.15.     No  evaporation  teste  were  made. 

Speoiflcatiotts  for  the  Pnrchaie  of  Fuel  Oil. — The  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  has,  in  Technical  Paper  No.  3,  1911,  the  following  speci- 
fications, which  were  drawn  up  for  the  government,  covering  (1) 
the  number  of  heat-units  obtained  for  a  given  price,  (3)  the  physical 
character  of  the  oil,  (3)  flash  and  burning  points,  and  (4)  amounts 
of  extraneous  matter. 

Fuel  oil  should  be  either  a  natural  homogeneous  oil  or  a  homo- 
geneous residue  from  a  natural  oil;  if  the  latter,  all  constituents 
having  a  low  flash  point  should  liave  been  removed  by  distillatioQ ; 
it  should  not  be  composed  of  a  light  oil  and  a  heavy  residue  mixed 
in  such  proportions  as  to  give  the  density  desired. 

It  should  not  have  been  distilled  at  a  temperature  high  enough 
to  bum  it,  nor  at  a  temperature  so  high  that  flecks  of  carbonaceous 
matter  began   to  separate. 

It  should  not  flash  below  60°  C.  (140°  F.)  in  a  closed  Abei- 
Pensky  or  Pensky-Martens  tester. 

Its  specific  gravity  should  range  from  0.85  to  0.96  at  15°  C. 
{69°  F.) ;  the  oil  should  be  rejected  if  its  specific  gravity  is  above 
0.97  at  that  temperature. 

It  should  be  mobile,  free  from  solid  or  semi-solid  bodies,  and 
should  flow  readily,  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures  and  under 
a  head  of  1  ft.  of  oil,  through  a  4-in.  pipe  10  ft.  in  length. 

It  should  not  congeal  nor  become  too  sluggish  to  flow  at  0°  C. 
(33"  F.). 

It  should  have  a  calorific  value  of  not  iesa  than  18,000  B.T.TJ. 
per  lb.;  18,450  B.T.U.  per  lb.  to  be  the  standard.  A  bonus  is  to 
be  paid  or  a  penalty  deducted  according  to  the  method  stated  under 
section  21,  aa  the  fuel  oil  delivered  is  above  or  below  this  standard. 

It  should  be  rejected  if  it  contains  more  than  2%  water. 

It  should  be  rejected  if  it  contains  more  than  1%  sulphur. 

It  should  not  contain  more  than  a  trace  of  sand,  clay,  or  dirt. 

•  Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  xvii.  p.  807. 
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Yiteoiitr  of  OUa  at  Different  Tempentorei.  (E.  H.  Peabodj, 
Proc.  Soc.  Naval  Arehta.  &  Marine  EngrB.,  1913.) — Figures  approxi- 
mated from  plotted  curvea.    Tests  by  Engler  viscoBimeter. 

Temp,  of  ofl, 
deg.  F 100    120     140     160    180    200    220    240 

Beaumont,  8p.  Qr.    nuh  Foiiit.     ViKonty 

Tex.,oa...     0.936  236"  F.  5  3  2  1.2  1,0  0.8  —  — 

California.,.       .962  282  23  13  6,6  3.6  2  1  1,5  1  — 

,970  260  50  29  11,5  5.  2,0  1,8  1,2  — 

.074  280  64  83  12,5  7,4  6.  3,6  2.7  2 

With  all  ordinary  oils  heating  to  within  50°  F.  of  the  flash  point 
is  sufBcient  to  render  them  suitable  for  use  with  mechanical  burners. 
Many  of  the  lighter  oils  are  sufficiently  limpid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures to  be  used  without  heating. 

Use  of  Heavy  Oil. — Mexican  crude  oil  is  very  sticky  and  viscous 
at  80°  F.  On  heating  to  218°  it  turned  to  foam  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  water  which  failed  to  separate  out.  Sp.  gr.  at  60°,  0.981, 
or  12,5  Baum4.  Moisture  and  silt  3.5%;  flash  point  310°;  burning 
point  347°;  B.T.U,  per  lb.  17,551.  Was  successfully  sprayed  and 
burned  under  natural  draft  on  being  heated  to  370°  at  a  pressure 
of  165  Iha.  The  capacity  fell  off  about  40%  from  that  obtained  with 
the  same  apparatus  with  oil  of  18°  Baum^. 

Tap  u  Fnel.* — Under  normal  conditions  coal  tar  has  a  value  for 
other  purposes  exceeding  its  fuel  value  conBiderably ;  but  this  is  not 
always  tme,  and  it  is  seldom  that  what  is  ordinarily  called  water-gas 
tar  can  be  disposed  of  at  a  price  near  its  fuel  value. 

The  yield  of  coal  tar  produced  by  the  distillation  of  coal  varies, 
according  to  the  coal  and  the  method  employed,  from  4.5  to  6.5  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  coal.  Its  specific  gravity  ia  about  1.25,  a 
gallon  weighing  10.3  lbs.  The  ultimate  analysis  of  a  tar  made  from 
a  standard  gas  coal,  in  a  medium-sized  gas  works,  is  as  follows : 

Carbon,  89.21;  hydrogen,  4.95;  nitrogen,  1.05;  oxygen,  4,83; 
aah,  trace;  volatile  sulphur,  0.56.  Heating  value  by  Dulong's 
formula,  15,781  B.  T.  U.  per  lb.  A  series  of  testa  in  a  bomb  calorim- 
eter gave  15,708  Britiah  thermal  units,  the  tar  being  practically  freed 
from  water. 

Gaa-worka  Sesiduali  as  Fnel. — The  value  of  coke,  coke  breeze, 
coal-tar  and  water-gas  tar  as  fuel  for  ateam  bojlera  is  discuased  by 

•  C,  F.  Pritchard,  in  Tht  Engineer  (Chicago),  AprU  1.  1903. 
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C.  F.  Pritchard,  {Pomer.  May,  1902).  A  coke  made  from  a  standard  . 
gas  coal  analyzed  as  follows:  Moisture  1.12;  volatile  matter  3.38; 
■  ash  8.75 ;  fixed  carbon  86.75 ;  sulphur  0.84,  B.T.U.  per  lb.  calculated 
13,341 ;  by  calorimeter  13,469  per  lb. ;  coke,  14,944  per  lb.  combustible. 
Monthly  recorda  of  water  evaporated  by  coke  and  by  Cumberland, 
Md.,  semi-bituminous  coal  showed  that  the  coke  was  practically  of 
the  same  value  per  pound  as  the  coal,  the  evaporation  from  and  at 
212°  per  lb.  of  fuel  ranging  from  8.7  to  11.1  lbs.,  the  lower 
figure  being  obtained  both  with  coal  alone  and  with  coke  used  to 
replace  more  than  half  of  the  coal.  The  higher  figure  was  obtained 
in  a  month  when  the  relative  proporttona  of  coal  and  coke  were  about 
as  4  to  3.  A  test  with  coke  alone  gave  an  evaporation  of  10.39  lbs. 
from  and  at  212°  per  pound  of  coke.  The  best  method  of  burning 
coke  was  found  to  be  using  a  deep  furnace,  with  the  grate  bars  at 
tiie  ground  level  and  carrying  a  bed  of  coke  2^/^  to  3  ft.  thick.  Heated 
air  for  burning  the  gaa  made  from  the  coke  was  furnished  through 
a  hollow  bridge  wall.  Teats  were  made  with  one-fifth  of  coke  breeze 
added  to  the  coke,  and  also  with  coke  breeze  added  to  coal  in  various 
proportions,  and  after  deducting  the  evaporation  credited  to  the  coal 
(9.25  Iha.)  the  evaporation  due  to  the  addition  of  breeze  was  found 
to  range  from  5.3  to  7.1  lbs.  from  and  at  212°  per  lb.  of  breeze. 

Coal  tar  of  a  heating  value  of  15,708  B.T.U.  per  lb.  was  tested 
with  results  ranging  from  11.07  to  12.22  lbs.  from  and  at  212° 
per  lb.  of  tar.  It  is  believed  that  much  better  results  could  be  obtained 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  Water-gas  tar  made  from  gas 
oil  was  also  tested.  Its  analysis  waa  C,  92.70;  H,  6.13;  N,  0.11; 
0,  0.69;  ash,  trace;  volatile  S,  0.37;  apecific  gravity  1.15;  heating 
value  by  calorimeter,  17,193  B.T.U,  per  lb.  Eleven  testa  gave  results 
ranging  from  13.08  to  16.20  lbs,  from  and  at  212°  per  lb.  tar, 
averaging  14.9  lbs.  Mr.  Prichard  concludes  that  taking  steam  coal 
at  $3.75  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  a  fair  market  value  for  coke  would  be 
$3.75 ;  coke  breeze,  per  ton,  $2.48 ;  coal-gas  tar  and  water-gas  tar,  per 
barrel  of  50  ^lons,  respectively  $1.38  and  $1.89. 

Qfls  Fuel. — Natural  gas  is  an  ideal  fuel  for  steam-boilers  wherever 
it  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  reasonable  cost  as 
compared  with  coal.  About  1890  it  was  in  quite  general  use  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  in  many  places  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  when 
numerous  wella  furnished  vast  quantities  of  gas  at  a  high  pressure, 
but  in  a  few  years  the  supply  diminished  and  it  became  too  high  in 
price  to  be  commonly  used  in  steam-boilers.  Its  use  is  now  confined 
chiefly  to  household  purposes.    The  following  are  some  analyses  :* 

*  Enffineering  and  Mining  Journal,  April  21, 1894, 
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IN   OHIO   AND    INDIAHA. 


Ohio. 

lDdlUl>. 

DwHptiou. 

Ft«- 

torU. 

nad- 
l«y. 

Muy'i 

Mu..i.. 

Awlai- 

Koko- 
mo. 

Muton. 

Hydrooen 

1.89 
92.84 
.20 
.55 
.20 
.35 

3.82 
.15 

1.64 
93.35 
.35 
.41 
.26 
.39 

3.41 
.20 

1.94 
93.85 
.20 
.44 
.23 
.36 

2.98 
.21 

2.36 
92.67 
.25 
.45 
.26 
.35 

3.53 
.15 

1..8« 
93.07 
.47 
.73 
.26 
.42 

3.02 
.15 

1.42 
94.16 
.30 
.65 
.29 
.30 
2.80 
.18 

sK^...:::::: 

Olefi&Dtgas 

C&rbon  monoxide. . . 
Carbon  dioxide 

.15 
.60 
.30 

Nitrogen 

Hydrogen  sulphide 

8.42 
.20 

Approximately  30,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  baa  the  heating  power  of 
one  ton  of  coal. 

The  following  analyses  are  given  by  J.  M.  Whitham  in  Trans. 
A.  S.  M.  E.,  1906: 


NATURAL   QAB   IN    PBNNSTLTANIA 

AND  WKfiT 

VTHonnA 

0.46 
0.00 
0.20 
81.05 
17.60 
0.00 
0.15 
0.55 

1030 

0.15 
0.00 

0.30 
83,20 
15.55 
0.20 
0.10 
0.50 

1020 

0.50 
0.16 
0.26 
83.40 
15.40 
0.00 
0.00 
0.30 

1028 

1.8 

r.t»,»nB 

13.2 

0.0 

0.8 

B.T.U,  per  cu.  ft.  at  60°  F.  and  14.7 

Frodnoer^as. — Since  the  invention  of  the  Siemens  producer  and 
regenerative  furnace,  in  1856,  and  their  general  introduction  into 
metallurgical  and  glass  works,  many  attempts  have  been  ma.de  to  nse 
producer-gas  as  a  fuel  for  steam-boilers,  the  evident  advantage  being 
the  ease  of  conveying  the  gas  in  pipes  from  a  centrally-located  pro- 
ducer-plant to  a  number  of  boilers,  the  facility  of  operation  of  the 
boilers  with  gaseous  fuel,  and  the  saving  of  labor.  These  attempts 
have  generally  failed,  however,  on  account  of  the  facts  that  the  gas- 
making  process  always  entailed  some  loss  of  heat,  that  the  producers 
were  of  too  great  cost,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  drive  them  at  the 
varying  rates  usually  required  in  steam-boiler  practice.  The  follow- 
ing analysis  of  producer-gas  is  given  by  W.  H.  Blauvelt:* 


•Trans.  A.  I.  1 


.,  xviii.  p.  614, 
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OFCOAI.. 

"as." 

PwCsnt. 

Cubic  FMrt. 

Poundi. 

Bqu»lto 

w............ 

35.3 
9.2 
3.1 
0.8 
3.4 

58.2 

33,213.84 
12,077.76 
4,069,68 
1,050.34 
4,463.52 
76,404.96 

2451.20 
63.66 
174.06 
77.78 
519.02 
6659.63 

63.56  "    H. 

174  66  "  CH,. 

^::::::::::; 

TO 

141  64  "   C +377.44  lbfl.O. 

N  (by  difference. 

7360-17  "    Air. 

100.0 

131,280.00 

8946.85 

Calculated  npon  this  ba^is,  the  131^80  ft.  of  gas  from  the  ton  of 
coal  contained  20,311,162  B.T.U.,  or  165  B.T.TJ.  per  cubic  foot,  or 
2270  B.T.U.  per  lb. 

The  composition  of  the  coal  from  which  this  gas  was  made  was 
as  follows:  Water,  1.26%;  volatile  matter,  36.22%;  fixed  carbon, 
57,98% ;  sulphur,  0.70%  ;  ash,  3.78%.  One  ton  contains  1159.6  lbs. 
carbon  and  724.4  Ibe.  volatile  combustible,  the  energy  of  which  is 
31,302,300  B.T.TJ.  Hence,  in  the  processes  of  gasification  and  puri- 
fication there  was  a  loss  of  35.3%  of  the  energy  of  the  coal, 

The  following  table  of  comparative  analyses  and  heating  values 
of  different  kinds  of  gas  is  given  by  W.  J,  Taylor:* 


N.u™. 

co«a- 
au. 

Wswr- 

Anthra, 

BitumlD. 

CO 

0.60 
2,18 
»2.6 
0,31 
0.26 
3.61 
0,34 

45'6' 
1,100,000 

6,0 
46.0 
40.0 
4,0 
0.6 
1.5 
0.6 
1.5 

735,000 

45.0 
46.0 
2.0 

4"6 
2.0 
0.5 
1.6 
45.6 
322,000 

27.0 
12.0 

1.2 

'i.k 

67.0 
0.3 

B6.ii 
137.456 

N  ;;::::::::::::::::::: 

0 

Pounds  in  lOOO  cubic  feet . . . 
Heat-unite  in  1000  cubic  feet. 

65,9 
156,617 

Com  ai  Fuel. — It  was  once  common  in  Nebraska,  in  years  when  the 
com  crop  was  abundant  and  selling  prices  low,  to  use  com  instead  of 
coal  as  fuel.  Prof,  C.  R.  Richards  reports  in  Coagtc/s  Magazine  the 
results  of  two  boiler  tests,  one  with  com  and  one  with  good  Rock 

•  Tranfl,  A.  I.  M.  E.,  xviii.  p.  206. 
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Springs  bituminous  coal,  costing  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  $6.65  per  ton. 
The  results  showed  that  the  coal  gave  1.9  times  as  much  heat  per  lb. 
as  the  corn.  Tests  of  both  fuels  in  a  fuel  calorimeter  gave  7076 
B.T.U..  for  the  com,  and  13,010  for  the  coal,  a  ratio  of  1  to  1.86. 
Other  calorimeter  testa  of  different  sample  of  com  gave  results  as 
f ollovs : 

THE  HBATINQ  TALUS  OF  COBN. 


He 

■ting  VdiKi  ID  B.T.U. 

^^ 

P«  lb.  of  DiT 

Mkteriil. 

Par  lb.  of  Dry 

8040 
8202 
7214 
7841 
8382 
7571 

8959 
7841 

9i99 
8174 

Assuming  the  average  heating  value  of  K^ebraska  coal  at  11,500 
B.T.TJ.  per  lb.,  that  of  com  8040  B.T.U.,  and  the  weight  of  corn  56 
lbs.  per  bashel,  com  at  10  cents  per  bushel  would  be  as  cheap  a  fuel 
as  coal  at  $5.11  per  ton  of  2000  llw. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

FURNACES.— METHODS  OF  FIRING.— SMOKE-PREVENTION  — 
MECHANICAL  STOKERS.— FORCED  DRAFT. 

Locatiini  of  the  Furnace. — The  furnace,  or  fire-box,  of  a  steam- 
boiler  should  be  coneidered  as  au  apparatus  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  boiler  itself.  The  function  of  the  furnace  is  to  generate  beat  by 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel;  that  of  the  boiler  is  to  transfer  the  heat 
into  the  water.  The  combustion-chamber,  when  there  is  one,  is  an 
extension  of  the  fire-box;  its  office  is  to  afford  space  in  which  to 
complete  the  combustion  of  the  volatile  gases  which  are  imperfectly 
burned  in  the  fire-box. 

In  internally  fired  boilers,  such  as  the  locomotive,  marine,  Lanca- 
shire, and  vertical  tubular  boilers,  the  fire-box  is  located  inside  of  the 
boiler.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  method  of  construction  ia  its 
economizing  of  space,  but  it  is  attended  with  the  disadvantages  of 
limiting  the  area  of  grate-surface,  and  thereby  limiting  the  coal-bum- 
ing  capacity  of  the  boiler,  and,  with  soft  coal,  of  providing  insuf- 
ficient space  for  a  combustion-chamber,  in  which  to  bum  the  volatile 
gases.  Another  objection  to  the  internal  furnace  is  usually  that  the 
walls  of  the  fire-box  and  combustion-chamber  are  metallic  surfaces, 
kept  comparatively  cool  by  the  water  in  the  boiler,  which  chill  the 
gases  and  tend  to  prevent  their  combustion.  In  some  such  furnaces, 
however,  fire-brick  arches  or  walls  are  used,  which  have  the  beneficial 
effect  of  keeping  the  furnace  at  a  high  tmperature. 

With  other  types  of  boilers,  such  as  the  horizontal  tubular  and 
the  common  form  of  water-tube  boiler,  with  inclined  tubes,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  locate  the  furnace  immediately  underneath  the  boiler,  be- 
tween the  brick  walls  of  the  setting.  For  horizontal  tubular  boilers 
this  method  of  setting  is  usually  satisfactory,  for  the  width  between 
the  side-walls  of  the  setting  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  an  ample 
area  of  grate-surface,  on  which  may  be  burned,  at  moderate  rates  of 
combustion,  all  the  coat  that  should  be  burned  for  the  amount  of  heat- 
ing surface  of  the  boiler.    When  soft  coal  is  used  this  setting  allows 
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of  a  long  travel  of  the  gaaes,  which  is  favorable  to  their  combtistioQ, 
aad  furthermore,  it  furnishes  sufGcient  space  in  vhicb  to  build  fire- 
brick arches,  baffle-walls,  or  other  devices  to  more  perfectly  secure 
complete  combustion. 

With  water-tube  boilers  of  the  inclined-tube  form,  this  location  is 
unobjectionable  when  large  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  are  used;  in  this 
case  the  grate-surface  is  sufficiently  large  to  bum  with  moderate  draft 
all  the  coal  that  is  required  to  develop  the  full  economical  capacily  of 
the  boiler,  and  the  small  quantity  of  volatile  gases  is  easily  burned  in 
the  fire-box.  With  small  sizes  of  coal  this  setting  does  not  provide 
,  sufficient  space  for  grate-surface  enough  to  develop  the  usual  rated 
capacity  of  the  boiler,  unless  a  very  strong  draft  is  provided  either  by 
a  tall  chimney  or  by  mechanical  means.  The  fine  sizes  of  anthracite 
usually  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  moisture,  which  forme 
combustible  gas  by  its  decomposition  by  red-hot  carbon,  some  of  which 
gas  is  apt  to  escape  unbumed  unless  abundant  room  is  provided  for 
burning  it  in  the  fire-box. 

For  bituminous  coal  the  ordinary  setting  of  an  inclined  water-tube 
boiler,  with  the  air-passages  rising  immediately  above  the  furnace  into 
the  nest  of  tubes  above,  is  entirely  unsuitable.  There  is  insufficient 
room  in  the  furnace  for  the  burning  of  the  gases ;  they  are  chilled  by 
the  water-tubes  above  the  furnace;  they  deposit  soot  upon  them, 
diminishing  the  effectiveness  of  the  heating  surface,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  gas  escapes  unbumed.  A  furnace  which  provides  a 
long  travel  of  the  gases  under  a  fire-brick  roof,  before  they  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  nest  of  tubes,  such  as  the  setting  of  the  Heine  boiler,  is 
an  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  such  a  furnace  is  not  well 
adapted  to  boilers  having  more  than  seven  horizontal  rows  of  tubes, 
unless  transverse  baSle  walls  are  built  in  the  air  passage  along  the 
tubes  (or  a  longitudinal  baffle  made  of  tiles  carried  on  one  of  the  hori- 
zontal rows  of  tubes  near  the  middle  of  the  bank),  otherwise  the  pas- 
sage is  of  too  large  an  area  in  cross-section  to  cause  the  current  of  hot 
gas  to  completely  envelop  all  the  tubes,  and  it  therefore  allows  of 
"short-circuiting,"  rendering  some  of  the  heating  surface  ineffective. 

External  fire-brick  furnaces,  commonly  called  "Dutch  ovens,"  are 
used  with  the  vertical  types  of  water-tube  boilers,  and  to  some  extent 
with  the  inclined-tube  boilers,  with  great  advantage.  When  properly 
designed  they  admit  of  sufficient  areas  of  grate-surface,  and  of  the 
use  of  deflecting  arches,  baffle-walls,  etc.,  for  insuring  combustion  of 
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Seqairementt  of  a  Oood  Fornaoe. — (1)  It  Bhould  have  ample 
coal-buming  capacity.  It  should  be  able  to  bum  the  amonut  of  coal 
needed  to  generate  the  mazimum  quantity  of  st«am  that  may  be 
required  during  any  hour  of  the  day,  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditioni  that  may  be  expected,  such  ae  atmospheric  or  other  con- 
ditions tending  to  diminish  the  chimney  draft,  and  coal  of  a  poorer 
quality  than  is  usually  furnished. 

(2)  The  grates  should  be  of  such  a  kind  that  ash  and  clinker  may 
be  easily  removed  from  them  without  stopping  the  operation  of  the 
boiler  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  the  bars  should  be 
so  spaced  that  coal  is  not  apt  to  be  wasted  by  falling  through  them. 

(3)  It  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  burning  thor- 
oughly all  the  gases  that  may  be  distilled  from  the  fuel  before  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  comparatively  cool  heating  surfaces  of  the 
boiler.  This  means  a  large  combustion  chamber  and  provieioD  for 
mixing  the  combustible  gases  with  the  air  supply. 

(4)  It  should  be  durable,  free  from  breakdowns  of  coal-feeding 
appliances  or  shaking  grates,  and  from  melting  down  of  fire-brick 
arches. 

(5)  Furnaces  of  externally  fired  boilers  should  be  built  with  thick 
walls,  so  as  to  minimize  as  far  as  possible  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  or 
preferably  with  double  walls  with  air-spaces  between.  The  air-spaces 
may  with  advantage  be  so  arranged  as  to  cause  a  current  of  air  to 
flow  through  them  into  the  ash-pit  or  above  the  fire. 

Barning  of  Anthracite  Coal. — ^For  large  sizes  of  anthracite,  such 
as  e^,  almost  any  kind  of  furnace  ia  suitable,  and  no  great  degree  of 
skill  is  needed  to  fire  the  coal  so  ae  to  obtain  the  best  results.  With  all 
ordinary  proportions  of  grate  and  heating  surface  a  moderate  draft 
suffices  to  burn  enough  coal  to  drive  the  boiler  up  to  and  beyond  its 
economical  rating.  Hand-firing  is  generally  used  with  this  coal,  and 
all  that  the  fireman  needs  to  do  is  to  keep  the  bed  of  coal  level  and 
of  a  depth  proportionate  to  the  force  of  the  draft,  to  watch  carefully 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  air-holes  in  the  bed  of  coal,  and  to  clean 
the  fire  at  long  intervals  of  time,  say  from  six  to  ten  hours.  When 
there  is  plenty  of  draft  the  fireman  has  control  of  two  factors  govern- 
ing the  combustion,  viz.,  the. damper  and  the  thickness  of  the  bed  of 
coal,  which  he  can  regulate  at  his  pleasure.  With  a  given  force  of 
draft,  which  may  be  controlled  by  the  damper,  if  the  bed  of  coal  is 
too  thin  an  excessive  supply  of  air  passes  through  it,  causing  a  waste 
of  heat  in  the  chimney  gases;  if  it  is  too  thick  some  of  the  carbon 
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will  be  burned  only  to  carbon  monoxide,  inetead  of  to  carbon  dioxide, 
causing  a  great  Ices  of  heat.  The  latter  source  of  loss,  when  there  is 
sufficient  draft  available,  may  easOy  be  prevented,  for  it  makes  itself 
known  by  a  sluggish  action  of  the  fire,  the  presence  of  blue  flames  on 
the  bed  of  coal,  and  low  temperature  of  the  furnace.  The  remedy  ia 
either  to  carry  a  thinner  bed  of  fire,  or  to  open  the  damper  and  give 
a  stronger  draft  in  the  furnace.  The  loss  due  to  excesB  of  air  on 
account  of  too  thin  a  bed  of  coal  is  much  more  common,  and  ita  effect 
in  the  furnace  is  not  so  apparent  to  the  fireman.  It  may  be  prevented 
by  carrying  as  thick  a  bed  of  coal  as  will  not  cause  the  temperature 
of  the  furnace  to  be  visibly  lowered  and  blue  flames  to  make  their 
appearance. 

In  all  cases  the  highest  possible  temperature  of  the  furnace  gives 
the  highest  economy,  provided  the  heating  surface  is  of  sufBcient 
extent  to'  absorb  the  proper  proportion  of  the  heat  generated,  and  to 
cool  the  gases  to  the  lowest  practicable  temperature  before  they  reach 
the  chimney-flue.  The  highest  temperature  is  obtained  by  firing  small 
quantities  of  coal  at  a  time  and  by  keeping  the  bed  of  coal  at  such  a 
thickness  as  will  insure  complete  combustion  without  an  excessive 
supply  of  air  passing  through  it. 

With  small  sizes  of  anthracite  there  is  more  diflSculty  in  securing 
the  best  conditions  of  combustion.  The  fineness  of  the  coal  tends  to 
choke  the  air-paasages  through  the  bed  on  the  grate,  and  a  thinner 
bed  has  therefore  to  be  carried  unless  there  is  a  very  strong  draft,  and 
a  thin  bed  is  more  difficult  than  a  thick  one  to  keep  free  of  air-holes. 
The  coal  is  usually  much  higher  in  ash  than  large-sized  coal,  and  the 
fires  therefore  need  to  be  cleaned  oftener — an  operation  which  always 
chills  the  fire,  decreasing  the  rate  of  steaming,  and  causes  a  waste  of 
heat.  The  evaporation  per  pound  of  combustible  with  fine  sizes  of 
coal  is  usually  in  ordinary  practice  considerably  less  than  with  egg 
coal. 

In  order  to  bum  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fine  sizes  of  anthracite 
coal  to  develop  the  required  capacity  of  a  boiler  it  is  common  to  use 
a  forced  blast  provided  either  by  a  fan  or  by  a  steam-jet. 

Bnming  Small  Sizes  of  Anthracite. — The  report  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Commission  on  "Waste  of  Coal  Mining,"  1883,  con- 
tains the  following: 

A  number  of  experiments  were  made  in  the  testing  laboratory  of 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  by  Mr.  John  R.  Wagner,  in  burning  small  coals 
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wiQi  a  forced  draft,  obtained  io  one  case  by  a  fan  and  in  the  other 
by  a  Bteam-jet.    They  showed : 

"  First. — That  the  ashes  produced  by  a  steam-jet  were  never  as 
low  in  carbon  as  those  produced  by  the  fan ;  that  is,  an  appreciably 
larger  per  cent  of  the  carbon  was  utilized  by  the  fan-blast.  This 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  carbon  in  the  ash  over 
the  grate  is  reduced  to  a  certain  point  the  steam  dampens  it  some- 
what, and  it  ceases  to  bum  eooner  than  it  does  when  dry  air  only  is 
blown  through  it. 

"Second. — That  with  the  fan-blast  the  rate  of  combustion  per 
square  foot  per  hour  is  greater  than  with  the  steam-jet. 

"Third. — It  was  found  that  where  a  bed  of  coal  was  ignited  and 
burned  out,  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  ash  is  much  less  than 
where  coal  is  successively  added  to  the  burning  mass.  In  practice 
it  is  not  generally  poBaible  to  allow  the  bed  to  bum  out  sufficiently 
before  adding  the  cold,  unignited  coal;  the  result  is  a  damping 
down  of  the  fire,  which  causes  the  ash  to  cease  burning  sooner  than 
it  would  do  if  there  were  no  reduction  of  temperature  and  checking 
of  the  draft  due  to  the  adding  of  the  coal. 

"Fourth. — There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of 
steam  into  the  ash-pit  decreases  very  materially  the  tendency  of  the 
coal  to  clinker  on  the  grate  in  comparison  with  the  fan-blast  or  nat- 
ural draft.  It  also  changes  the  color,  volume,  and  character  of  the 
flame,  and,  owing  to  producer  action,  increases  the  distance  that  the 
flame  extends  beyond  the  bridge-wall.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable or  at  least  it  is  very  difficult,  to  fire  the  smaller  sizes  of  coal 
without  the  steam-jet  on  account  of  the  clinkering.  This  effect  of 
steam  on  clinkering  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  steam,  to  a 
certain  extent,  moistens  the  ash  close  to  the  grate  and  prevents  the 
ash  from  reaching  there  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  it  would  with  dry 
air.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  decomposition  of  the  steam  into  car- 
bonic oxide  and  hydrogen,  which  takes  place  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
which,  of  course,  is  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  temperature,  tends 
to  prevent  clinkering.  The  decomposition  of  the  steam,  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen,  will  probably  ac- 
count for  the  difference  in  the  flame  referred  to. 

"Fifth. — A  careful  study  of  the  burning  of  culm,  that  is,  the 
burning  of  small  coals  with  more  or  less  dust  in  them,  in  these  and 
other  experiments,  seemed  to  show  that  in  almost  all  cases  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  very  high  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  ash,  which 
analysis  showed,  in  some  cases,  reached  58  per  cent.  Unless  special 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  a  large  portion  of  the  fine  coal 
runs  down  through  the  grate.  When  the  culm  gets  red  hot  it  acts 
almost  like  dry  sand  and  works  its  way  into  the  ash-pit,  thus  increas- 
ing largely  the  percentage  of  carbon.  Where  coal  has  to  be  trans- 
ported any  distance,  the  value  of  the  culm  at  the  mines  being  very 
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small,  it  is  probable  from  the  inTestigations  made,  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  remove  the  dust  and  transport  only  the  larger  coal.* 

"  Sixth. — It  has  been  found  that  the  percentage  of  iron  pyrites, 
which  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  coals,  increases  very 
rapidly  with  the  smallness  of  the  coal.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  iron  pyrites  occur  generally  in  thin  layers  or  in  incrustations  on 
the  coal.  These  thin  layers  are  broken  off  and  pulverized  in  the 
preparation  and  handling  of  the  coal,  and  are  therefore  found  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  the  very  small  coal.  It  is,  of  course,  well 
known  that  the  presence  of  iron  pyrites  in  fuel  is  very  undesirable,  as 
it  generates  sulphurous  acid  and  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  grates 
or  other  iron-work  around  the  boilers,  besides,  in  many  cases,  increas- 
ing the  tendency  to  clinker, 

"Seventh. — That  while  the  fan-blast  produces  the  best  ash  and 
gives  a  more  perfect  and  greater  rate  of  combustion,  yet  in  many 
cases  it  is  more  advantageous  tji  use  the  steam-blower  on  account  of 
the  clinkering,  which  may  cause  very  serious  trouble.  In  certain 
localities,  particularly  in  cities,  the  noise  of  the  steam-blower  is  some- 
times a  disadvantage. 

"Eighth. — While  it  is  not  positively  demonstrated,  it  is  thought 
that  the  question  of  mixing  small  coals  from  different  veins  of  differ- 
ent localities  is  a  matter  of  importance.  It  would  appear  that  some- 
times two  coals,  each  of  which,  when  burned  separately,  give  reason- 
ably satisfactory  results,  when  mixed  .together,  clinker  and  give 
trouble,  probably  because  the  ash  of  the  combined  coals  forms  a  much 
more  fusible  silicate  than  either  of  the  ashes  separately. 

"  Ninth. — It  would  seem  that  the  combustion  of  the  small  anthra- 
cite is  more  perfect  when  the  coal  remains  undisturbed,  or  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  put  in  the  fire,  instead 
of  being  turned  over  so  that  the  partially  consumed  and  the  uncon- 
Bumed  coal  are  mixed  together." 

GomparatiTe  Eflciency  of  Steam-  and  Fon-blowen. — The  follow- 
ing record  of  comparative  testa  of  steam-  and  fan-blowers,  made  on 
three  plain  cylinder  boilers  at  the  Short  Mountain  Colliery,  Lykens, 
Pa.,  was  published  in  the  Colliery  Engineer,  August,  1897.  The  con- 
ditions in  each  case  were  the  same,  rice  coal  being  used  as  fuel  on  a 
sectional  grate  with  13  per  cent  air-openings. 

The  fan-blower  consisted  of  a  gangway-fan  33  in.  diam.,  4  paddles 
9  X  9i  in.,  driven  by  a  small  slide-valve  engine  with  cylinder  4^^  in 

*  Ibis  ia  DOW  Minunon  practice.  The  old  cubn  beds  at  the  anthracite 
mines,  which  were  formerly  valueless,  are  rapidly  being  removed,  their  coDtents 
being  passed  through  washing  apparatus  to.remove  the  dirt  and  fine  coal,  and 
the  rauaindcr  sorted  into  idxes  by  means  at  screens. 
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DimsuiDiu  of  bulsn 36  in.  dum.,  42  ft.  lona. 

With  Stcam- 
blo«.t. 

WithPu- 

blower. 

"Sib"" 

708,3  ■■ 

30,241  lb. 

0.04  ;; 

I3«» 
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o^flp. 
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Blowkbb. 
Boiler  H.P.  u«Ml  by  blowenMr  hour  from  uid  >t  SI 

2' 

luedfor 

G.e4  H.P. 

. — In  tbe  te*l  with  tl 


t  aMtiii-bloiien. . 


dlam.,  7|  in.  Btroke.  Steam  was  supplied  by  a  small  upright  boiler 
on  which  an  evaporative  test  waa  run  during  the  test  on  the  cylinder 
boilers. 

The  steam  blower  was  made  of  f-in.  pipe,  circle  6}  in.  diam.,  16 
holes,  tapered  i  in.  outside,  ^  in.  inside,  diam.  8team  was  supplied 
by  the  upright  boiler  on  which  a  test  was  run  as  above.  Duration  of 
each  test,  8  hours. 

The  saving  of  fuel  hy  the  use  of  the  fan-blower,  as  compared  with 
the  steam-blower,  was  13.9  per  cent,  taking  into  account  the  st«am 
used  by  each  blower. 

Qrate-ban. — Two  styles  of  grate-bars  in  common  use  are  shown 
in  Figs.  II  and  12.  The  first  is  a  plain  cast-iron  bar,  tapered  in 
cross-section,  so  as  to  make  a  wider  opening  between  the  bars  at  the 
lower  than  at  the  upper  edge.  Projections  are  cast  on  the  sides  of 
the  bars  to  keep  them  at  the  proper  distance  apart.  The  second  ia 
channel- shaped  in  cross-section,  with  tbe  upper  surface  provided  with 
V-shaped  openings.  The  total  area  of  the  air-spaces  is  usually  made 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  grate-surface.     The 
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width  of  the  air-spaces  and  of  the  bars  or  ribs  differs  according  to 
the  eize  and  kind  of  coal  used.  For  fine  sizes  of  anthracite  the 
spaces  are  made  as  narrow  as  f  inch.     For  large  sizes  of  anthracite 


FlO.  11,— PiaiN  GlUTB  BaB8. 

and  for  "run-of-mine"  soft  coal  they  are  often  made  as  wide  as  1  inch. 
When  the  ash  of  the  coal  tends  to  form  clinkers,  narrow  air-apaces 
are  objectionable,  as  they  are  apt  to  become  clogged,  and  are  difficult 


K^SS^M^^MJ 


Flo.  12.'— "Hersiho-bohb  "  Obati  Bar. 

to  keep  open  so  as  to  allow  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  to  pass  through 
them. 

The  resistance  to  the  passage  of  air  through  the  grate  and  the  bed 
of  coal  lying  upon  it  depends  upon  other  things  besides  the  size  of 
the  air-spaces  in  the  grate,  such  as  the  size  of  the  coal,  its  quality  as 
regards  coking  or  non-coking,  the  thickness  of  the  bed  of  coal  and 
ashes,  the  presence  or  absence  of  clinker,  etc.  With  coals  that  are 
low  in  ash,  and  the  ash  non-cl  inker jng,  it  is  possible  to  bum  the  coal 
with  very  narrow  air-spaces  through  the  grates. 

Fine  sizes  of  anthracite  are  sometimes  burned  on  flat  cast-iron 
plates  perforated  with  tapering  holes  about  i  inch  diameter  at  the 
upper  surface,  the  total  air-space  being  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
grate-area. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Scheffler*  reports  a  test  in  which  gTate-bars  of  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  18  were  used,  with  the  air-spaces  only  about  J  inch 
wide,  and  the  total  area  of  air-space  only  about  16  per  cent  of  the 
grate-surface.     The  coal  was  Pittsburg  run-of-mine.     With  a  draft 

*  Trans.  A.  8.  M.  E.,  toL  zt.  p.  COS. 
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pressure  of  0,46  in  water  column,  the  rate  of  combustion  was  24.8  lbs, 
of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour,  a  rate  sufficient  to  drive  the 
boiler  to  mucli-  above  its  rated  capacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  once  made  a  test  with  Illinois  coal 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  sulphur,  with  bars  of  the  same  type, 
the  air-spaces  being  ^  incli  in  width  and  with  a  draft  of  0.4  to  0.5 
inch,  but  was  unable  to  maintain,  even  with  the  maximum  draft,  a 
rate  of  combustion  sufficient  to  develop  the  rated  capacity  of  the 
boiler.  In  this  case  the  ash  fused  into  a  glass,  which  ran  into  and 
choked  the  air-spaces. 

Shakiii^-  and  Dtimpin^-grateB. — With  coals  of  the  character  just 
described,  shaking-  or  dumping-grates  are  almost  a  necessity,  unless 
mechanical  stokers  are  used  in  preference.  Many  different  forma  of 
such  grates  are  in  the  market.  They  may  be  divided  into  three 
general  classes:  (1)  Shaking-  or  Rocking-grates ;  (2)  Dumping- 
grates;  (3)  Shaking-  and  Dumping-grates.  In  the  first  class  the 
bars  are  usually  divided  into  small  sections,  which,  by  means  of  rock- 
ing-bars  and  levers,  are  given  an  oscillatory  or  reciprocating  motion, 
which  causes  the  ash  to  fall  through  between  the  sections.  In  the 
second  class  the  sections  are  made  larger,  and  when  the  fires  are  to  be 
cleaned  from  clinker  the  sections,  or  a  part  of  them,  such  as  those 
covering  one-quarter  of  the  whole  grate-area,  are  rocked  from  a  hori- 
zontal into  a  vertical  position,  thus  breaking  up  the  clinker  and 
allowing  it  to  fail  through  the  large  openings  thus  made.  In  the 
third  class  the  sections  are  provided  with  mechanism  by  which  either 
the  shaking  or  the  dumping  motion  may  he  given  at  will.  For  non- 
clinkering  coals  the  first  and  third  classes  are  used,  and  for  clinkering 
coals  the  second  and  third. 

The  use  of  shaking-grates  usually  entails  a  loss  of  some  unbumed 
coal  through  the  grates,  amounting,  with  the  moat  careful  handling, 
to  from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  used;  but  this  loss  is  often 
more  than  ofltset  by  the  gain  due  to  the  more  complete  combustion 
which  is  obtained  when  the  air-supply  is  unrestricted  by  ash  and 
clinker. 

Furnace  for  Biuiilng  Ko.  3  Bnokwheat  Coal. — Fig.  13  shows  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a  furnace  used  with  Babeock  &  Wilcox  boilers 
in  the  power  station  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  R.  K.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  {Power,  Jan.  17,  1911).  The  peculiar  features  of  this  furnace 
are  the  unusual  length  of  grate  surface,  10  ft.  from  dead  plate  to 
bridgewall,  and  the  three  fire-brick  arches  in  the  combustion  chamber. 
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Fine  sizes  of  anthracite  are  apt  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  moisture, 
which  decomposes  when  fired  on  a  white  hot  hed  of  coal,  making 
water-gae,  and  in  order  to  bum  this  gas  before  it  becomes  chilled  by 
contact  with  the  boiler  tubes  it  is  of  advantage  to  provide  a  hot 
fire-brick  surface  for  it  to  impinge  against;  hence  these  arches.  The 
ash  and  refuse  in  this  coal  runs  from  30  to  30  per  cent,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  have  shaking  and  dumping  grates.  The 
method  of  handling  the  fire  is  thus  described :  Each  furnace  is 
9  ft.  6  in.  wide,  with  three  sections  of  grates  and  three  fire  doors. 


Fio.  13. — Furnace  fob  Buknino  Buckwheat  Coal. 

When  the  fire  is  to  be  cleaned,  the  unconsumed  fuel  is  pushed 
back  onto  the  back  half  of  the  grate  and  the  front  half  is  dumped,  after 
which  the  live  coal  is  pulled  forward  onto  the  clean  part  and  the  rear 
section  dumped.  All  of  the  unconsumed  fuel  is  then  distributed 
over  the  entire  grate  and  fresh  fuel  added,  all  of  which  may  be  ac- 
complished in  less  than  two  minutes.  This  is  done  separately  for  each 
furnace.  Starting  thus  with  perhaps  2  ins.  of  live  coal,  the  fires 
are  allowed  to  build  up  until  in  the  course  of  6  to  7  hours  they  will 
Iiave  attained  a  thickness  of  some  12  or  14  ins.,  two-thirds  of  which 
will  be  ash  and  only  tiie  top  part  live  coal.  The  cleaning  is  done  be- 
tween the  peaks  of  the  load.    The  air  pressure  used  is  from    i    to  f 
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in,  of  water  in  the  ashpit  with  a  light  load,  and  with  J  in,  suction  in 
the  furnace.  After  the  fire  gets  to  be  4  or  5  ins.  thick  it  is  blown  with 
about  2  ins.  of  pressure  in  the  ashpit,  which  gives  a  balanced  con- 
dition in  the  furnace.  When  the  fire  is  at  ita  thickest  a  blast  of  3J 
ins.  is  used.  The  average  rate  of  combustion  is  35  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of 
grate  and  the  maximum  36  lbs. 

A  24-hour  test,  divided  into  three  watches  of  8  hours  each,  gave 
the  following  results:  ' 


Evap.  from  and  at  212°  per  sq.  ft.  h.  b.  p«  hr.       Lbs. 
Evap.  from  and  at  212    per  lb.  combustible  " 

Efficiency,  based  od  14,800  B.T.U.  per  lb. 

combustible Per  cent 


4.46 
9.91 

64.6 


75.2 


11.06 
72.1 


10.84 
70.1 


Furnaces  12  ft.  in  length,  designed  by  Hosea  Webster,  of  the 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  were  used  satisfactorily  for  some  years  in  the 
Waterside  Station  of  the  Sew  York  Edison  Co.,  with  No.  3  buck- 
wheat coal.  They  were  replaced  by  mechanical  stokers  burning 
semi-bituminous  coal  in  order  to  obtain  greater  capacity  from  the 
boilera. 

The  KcClave  Grate  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  Tbe  rear  section  is  shown 
in  the  usual  position.  The  front  section  is  shown  with  the  bars  tilted 
up  for  breaking  the  clinker. 

Each  row  or  section  of  grate-bars  ie  divided  into  a  front  and  rear 
aeries  by  means  of  two  separate  connecting-bars,  operated  by  twin 
stub-levers  and  connecting-rods,  with  an  operating  handle  adapted  to 
grasp'  either  one  or  both  of  the  levers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  front 
and  rear  series  may  be  operated  separately  or  together.  This  provides 
for  cleaning  out  the  worst  kind  of  clinkers  without  wasting  the  un- 
consumed  fuel  on  the  surface,  as  that  may  be  shoved  over  on  the  sta- 
tionary part  while  the  clinkers  and  ashes  of  the  other  series  are  being 
cut  through  into  the  ash-pit. 

The  McCIave  grate  is  extensively  used  for  burning  buckwheat, 
birdseye,  and  other  fine  sizes  of  anthracite  coal.  It  is  also  used  in  the 
coal  regions  for  burning  culm  or  the  refuse  of  the  mines.  Concern- 
ing the  use  of  culm  as  fuel  the  circular  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
McClave  grate  says: 

"In  the  anthracite  coal-fields  the  waste  product  of  the  mines, 
commonly  called  culiu,  has  proved  to  be  a  most  excellent  fuel  fop 
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steam  purposee  and  is  now  being  successfully  used  by  the  largest  man- 
ufacturers and  producers  in  the  coal  region. '  The  cost  of  this  fuel  nt 
the  mines  is  merely  nominal,  but  in  order  to  bum  it  successfully  it 
should  contain  at  least  50  per  cent  of  buckwheat  and  should  be  fresh 


Fia.  14. — The  McClavb  Grate. 

from  the  mine,  for  when  the  buckwheat  is  nearly  all  screened  out  of 
it,  or  when  it  has  been  exposetl  to  the  weather  ior  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  it  is  comparatively  worthless  as  fuel.  Again,  it  will 
not  pay  to  ship  it  any  great  distance,  as  the  freight  on  culm  ia  just  as 


Fig.  15. — The  Ahcand  Blower.  FiQ.  16. 

much  per  ton  as  it  is  on  buckwheat  coal,  which,  for  steam  purposes, 
ia  a  much  better  fuel  than  culm,  and  costs  at  the  mine  only  from  30 
to  35  cents  per  ton  more  than  culm." 

The  Argand  Steam-blower,  shown  in  Figs.  15  and  16,  is  com- 
monly used  in  connection  with  the  McClave  grate.    It  delivers  a  large 
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Tolume  of  air,  mixed  with  steam,  under  the  grate.  The  steam  is 
delivered  to  the  blower  through  a  metal  ring,  perforated  with  small 
holes  on  the  edge  nearest  to  tlie  ash-pit.  The  jets  of  steam  induce  a 
strong  current  of  aii'  which  is  blown  under  the  grate.  While  the  use 
of  a  ateam-jet  is  usually  the  most  wasteful  m^tliod  of  producing  draft, 
it  has  certain  advantages  over  a  dry-air  blast  for  the  burning  of  cheap 
coals  high  in  ash.  The  decomposition  of  the  steam  into  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  by  the  hot  carbon  in  the  bed  of  coal  is  a  cooling  process, 
which  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  clinker  on  the  grates.  The 
heat  absorbed  by  this  decomposition  is  again  generated  when  the  gases 
are  burned  in  the  fire-chamber  above  the  grate,  so  that  the  only  losses'  , 
due  to  the  use  of  steam  are  the  cost  of  t!ie  steam  itself  and  the  heat 
required  to  superlieat  it  to  the  temperature  of  the  chimney  gases. 

How  to  Bom  Soft  Coal. — Of  all  known  methods  of  burning  soft 
coal  the  worst  is  the  one  which  ia  most  commonly  practiced,  viz.,  that 
of  burning  it  in  a  common  furnace,  consisting  of  a  set  of  grate-bars 
and  a  space  of  contracted  dimensions  between  them  and  the  heating 
surface  of  the  boiler,  the  coal  being  fed  by  hand.  This  method  is 
suitable  for  anthracite  coal,  the  smaller  sizes  containing  much  sur- 
face moisture  perhaps  excepted,  but  when  used  for  bituminous  coal  it 
is  objectionable  both  on  account  of  smoke  and  on  account  of  loss  of 
economy.  The  objections  to  the  method  increase  tlie  farther  we  go 
west  from  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  being  least  with 
the  semi-bituminous  coals  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
and  increasing  as  we  go  westward  and  find  the  percentages  of  moisture 
and  of  volatile  matter  both  increasing. 

Objections  to  the  Common  Method. — The  reasons  for  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  high  economy  from  the  bituminous  coals  when  hand-fired 
in  ordinary  furnaces  may  perhaps  be  understood  if  we  consider  the 
sequence  of  events  that  take  place  between  two  consecutive  firings,  at 
an  interval  of,  say,  five  minutes  apart.  Suppose  that  just  before 
firing  fresh  coal  an  intensely  hot  bed  of  coke,  say  6  inches  deep,  is  lying 
upon  the  grate-bars.  Half  a  dozen  shovelfuls  of  coal,  much  of  it  of 
fine  size,  are  spread  evenly  over  the  bed.  The  first  thing  that  the  fine 
fresh  coal  does  ia  to  choke  the  air-spaces  existing  through  the  bed  of 
coke,  thus  shutting  oil  the  air-supply  which  ia  needed  to  burn  the 
gases  produced  from  the  fresh  coal.  Tlic  next  thing  is  a  very  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  coal,  a  {;hilling  process,  which  robs 
the  furnace  of  heat.  Xext  is  the  formation  of  water-gas  by  the  chem- 
ical reaction,  C -f  IIjO  =  CO -f  2H,  the  steam  being  decomposed, 
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its  oxygen  burning  the  carbon  of  the  coal  to  carbonic  oxide,  and  the 
hydrogen  being  liberated.  This  reaction  takes  place  when  Eteam  is 
brought  in  contact  with  highly  heated  carbon.  This  also  ia  &  chilling 
process,  absorbing  heat  from  the  furnaces.  The  two  valuable  fuel- 
gases  thus  generated  would  give  back  all  the  heat  absorbed  in  their 
formation  if  they  could  be  burned,  but  there  is  not  enough  air  in  the 
furnace  to  bum  them.  Admitting  extra  air  through  the  fire-door  at 
this  time  will  be  of  no  service,  for  the  gases  being  comparatively  cool 
cannot  be  burned  unless  the  air  is  highly  heated.  After  all  the  mois- 
ture has  been  driven  off  from  the  coal,  the  distillation  of  hydrocarbons 
begins,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  escapes  unbumed,  owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  hot  air,  and  to  their  being  chilled  by  the  relatively 
cool  heating  surfaces  of  the  boiler.  During  all  this  time  great  volumes 
of  smoke  are  escaping  from  the  chimney,  together  with  unbumed  hy- 
drogen, hydrocarbons,  and  carbonic  oxide,  all  fuel-gases,  while  at  the 
same  time  soot  is  being  deposited  on  the  heating  surface,  diminishing 
its  efficiency  in  transmitting  heat  to  the  water.  At  length  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  hydrocarbons  proceeds  at  a  slower  rate,  the  very  fine  coal 
which  at  first  obstructed  the  air-supply  is  partially  burned  away,  suf- 
ficient hot  air  comes  through  the  hed  of  hot  coke  to  burn  thoroughly 
all  the  gases,  and  such  a  balance  of  conditions  between  the  amount  of 
gas  generated  and  the  amount  of  air  supplied  exists  that  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions  for  maximum  economy  are  obtained  and  the  chimney- 
gases  are  then  smokeless.  Finally  the  gases  are  all  distilled,  and  a  bed 
of  coke  remains,  which,  as  long  as  it  is  thick  enough  with  relation  to  the 
air-supply,  will  bum  under  good  conditions  for  economy,  but  as  soon 
as  it  hums  down  low  and  the  air-spaces  become  large  enough  to  allow 
an  excessive  supply  of  air  into  the  furnace,  a  new  condition  of  poor 
economy  is  reached,  the  excess  of  air  passing  up  the  chimney  carrying 
away  heat  which  should  have  been  utilized  in  the  boiler. 

The  waste  of  fuel  is  not  the  only  loss  occasioned  by  the  prevalent 
wrongful  method  of  burning  soft  coal.  In  all  western  cities  the  de- 
preciation in  value  of  residence  property  in  the  vicinity  of  factories, 
the  cost  of  painting  and  repainting  of  houses  and  stores,  the  constant 
scrubbing  and  washing  to  remove  soot,  and  the  destruction  of  textile 
fabrics,  if  they  could  all  be  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  would 
amount  to  an  enormous  total. 

Smoky  Chimneya  not  Necessary. — All  of  the  loss  due  to  smoky 
chimneys  it  is  quite  possible  to  avoid,  by  the  use  of  well-known  and 
well-tried  appliances.    The  principles  which  govern  the  complete  and 
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smokeless  combustioD  of  bitiuninoaB  coal  are  simple  enough,  but  the 
application  of  these  principles  in  practice  has  hitherto  been  usually 
considered  to  involve  extra  cost  of  installation  of  a  boiler  plant,  extra 
cost  of  repairs,  and  extra  trouble.  The  fear  of  extra  cost  and  trouble, 
together  with  exceeding  conservatism  of  factory  owners  in  regard  to 
everything  connected  with  steam-boilers,  have  been  the  chief  obstrue- 
tiouB  to  the  universal  use  of  smokeless  furnaces  in  our  western  States. 
These  obstructions  are,  however,  rapidly  being  removed.  Many  large 
concerns  have  recently  introduced  smokeless  furnaces,  not  to  abate  a 
nuisance,  but  to  save  fuel  and  labor,  and  within  a  very  few  years  it 
may  be  expected  that  their  use  will  he  almost  universal  in  large  boiler 
plants. 

How  to  Avoid  Smoke. — Coal  can  be  burned  without  smoke,  pro- 
vided: 

I.  The  gases  are  distilled  from  the  coal  at  a  uniform  rate. 

II.  That  the  gases  when  distilled  are  brought  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  very  hot  air. 

III.  That  they  are  burned  in  a  hot  fire-brick  chamber. 

IV.  That  while  burning  they  are  not  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  comparatively  cool  surfaces,  such  as  the  shell  or  tubes  of  a  steam- 
boiler;  this  means  that  the  gases  shall  have  sufficient  space  and  time 
in  which  to  bum  before  they  are  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
boiler  surfaces. 

Mr.  A.  Bement,  Jour,  Western  Soc'y  Engn.,  1906,  expands  III. 
and  IV,  so  as  to  read: 

"(6)  That  the  gases  which  are  distilled  uniformly  from  the  coal 
shall  enter  a  fire-brick  chamber  of  eithef  sufficient  length  to  allow 
the  flames  to  become  entirely  consumed  naturally  or  that  the  chamber 
be  provided  with  such  auxiliary  mixing  and  baffling  devices  as  will 
cause  the  gases  to  be  artificially  mixed  together  before  the  exit  of  tbe 
chamber  is  reached." 

Fractioal  Sncceu  of  Sffloke-preveiition. — Mr.  Alfred  E.  Fletcher, 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  Scotland,  in  his 
report  for  1893,  says : 

"Consumers  of  coal  in  almost  all  kinds  of  furnaces  have  it  now  in 
their  power  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  and  prevent  the  discharge  of  black  smoke  from  their  chimneys. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  one  prominent  instance  can  be  mentioned  of  a 
large  chemical  works,  where  may  be  seen  a  row  of  50  large  Lancashire 
boilers,  each  with  two  furnaces,  and  an  equal  number  of  furnaces 
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applied  to  other  purposes  than  that  of  raising  st«am,  making  in  all 
as  many  aa  200  fires.  Till  lately  a  row  of  four  chimneya  poured  out 
a  mass  of  black  smoke,  which  shrouded  tlie  whole  district  in  its  pall ; 
now  they  are  smokeiees  as  far  aa  color  is  concerned,  and  only  fully 
burnt  colorless  gases  are  sent  into  tlie  air." 

Progress  in  Smoke  Abatement.* — The  most  direct  evidence  of  the 
improvement  made  in  smoke  abatement  in  recent  years  is  in  the 
record  of  observations  of  atmosplieric  conditionB  taken  in  many  of 
the  large  cities.  The  "black  fogs"  once  so  prevalent  in  London  and 
which  have  been  proven  to  have  been  due  largely  to  snioke,  are  to-day 
practically,  unknown.  The  winter  sunshine  of  London  is  to-day  about 
40  per  cent  of  that  observed  in  the  country  districts,  which  is  a 
figure  double  that  of  30  years  ago.  In  nearly  all  of  the  larger  cities 
a  marked  improvement  along  similar  lines  lias  been  made  each  year. 
In  the  manufacturing  districts  the  boiler  users  are  taking  increasing 
interest  in  this  matter,  realizing  that  it  has  an  important  influence 
upon  the  efficiency  of  their  plants.  The  public  is  also  aroused  to 
the  situation  and  the  urgency  and  practicability  of  smoke  abatement 
seem  to  be  generally  appreciated. 

Recognition  was  made  of  the  splendid  work  done  on  smoke 
abatement  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  III.,  where  the  prog- 
ress made  within  the  past  five  j-ears  has  been  remarkable. 

During  the  past  year  the  soot  fall  of  London  has  been  carefully 
measure<l  by  means  of  specially  devised  soot  gages.  The  to^l  yearly 
deposit  from  the  atmosphere  was  650  tons  per  square  mile,  or  a  total  of 
76,050  tons  per  annum  for  the  entire  administrative  county  of  Lon- 
don of  117  square  miles.  This  figure  includes  8000  tons  of  sulphates, 
6000  tons  of  ammonia,  and  3000  tons  of  chlorides,  the  balance  being 
carbon  and  tarry  products.  The  deposit  per  square  mile  at  Surrey,  on 
the  border  of  the  metropolitan  area,  was  only  19ti  tons  per  year,  or  less 
than  one-tliird  that  of  London  proper,  showing  clearly  the  compara- 
tive purity  of  country  air. 

Snioke  abatement  may  be  hest  effected  in  the  present  state  of  the 
art  of  fuel  burning  by  thorough  consideration  of  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

1.  Selection  of  a  suitable  fuel  with  provision  for  maintaining  it 
at  a  fixed  standard  of  heat  value. 

2.  Scientific  study  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  plant,  in- 
cluding draft,  composition  of  gases,  temperatures,  etc. 

3.  Design  or  selection  of  type  of  furnace  or  apparatus  best  adapted 
to  meet  these  conditions. 

4.  Proper  construction  or  installation  of  the  same. 

5.  Careful  selection  of  operating  force. 

6.  Suitable  instrumental  aids  or  guides  for  the  firemen  and 
responsible  engineer. 
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.  7.  Frequent  and  thorough  inspection  to   insure  maintenance  of 
the  higliest  possible  efBoiency, 

Kethodi  of  Seoorin;  Complete  Combustion. — Tlie  fundamental 
condition  of  perfect  combustion  of  soft  coal  is  that  every  particle  of 
the  gas  distilled  from  the  coal,  intluding  the  water-gas  made  by  de- 
composing its  moisture,  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  verj'  hot  air  to  burn  it,  the  mixing  of  the  gas  and  air  taking  place 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  heating  surfaces  of  the  boiler  so  that 
they  do  not  become  cooled  below  the  temperature  of  ignition  before  the 
combustion  takes  place.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  this  condition  in  an 
ordinary  furnace  with  hand-firing  and  a  level  bed  of  coal. 

It  may  be  secured,  however,  to  a  considerable  extent  with  hand-fir- 
ing if  some  modifications  of  the  furnace  and  of  the  method  of  firing 
are  made.  The  change  required  in  the  furnace  is  tiie  roofing  of  it 
with  iire-brick  and  the  provision  of  a  large  fire-brick  com  bust  ion -eh  am- 
ber in  which  there  shall  be  sufficient  space  and  time  allowed  for  the 
separate  currents  of  gas  and  of  heated  air  to  become  intimately  mixed 
before  coming  in  contact  with  the  boiler  surfaces. 

The  Coking  Syrtem  of  Piring. — The  change  required  in  the  method 
of  firing  is  such  a  change  that  the  whole  bed  of  the  fire  shall  not  at  the 
same  time  be  covered  with  fresh  coal.  To  effect  this,  either  the  coking 
system  or  the  alternate-firing  ii)atem  may  be  used.  In  the  first,  or 
coking  system,  the  fresh  coal  is  piled  up  on  the  front  half  of  the  bed 
while  the  rear  half  has  a  level  bed  of  half-burned  coal  upon  it.  The 
gases  distilled  from  the  fresh  coal  then  pass  over  the  rear  half,  through 
which  an  excess  of  air  is  entering,  being  heated  as  they  pass  through 
the  bed  of  coke.  The  two  currents  of  gas,  one  containing  the  distilled 
gases  and  the  other  the  supply  of  hot  air,  intermingle  in  the  hot  com- 
bustion-chamber. When  nearly  all  of  the  gas  has  been  distilled  from 
the  pile  of  coal  in  the  front  half  of  the  furnace,  the  pile  is  pushed  back 
and  levelled  over  the  rear  half,  and  either  immediately  or  within  a 
minute  or  two,  according  to  whether  the  gases  have  been  more  or  less 
completely  driven  off,  fresh  coal  is  again  piled  in  front.  With  some 
coals  the  coking  system  cannot  be  advantageously  used,  namely,  those 
coals  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  very  fusible  ash.  In  pushing 
back  the  coked  coal  onto  the  rear  of  the  grates,  the  ash  lying  thereon, 
and  which  may  have  been  kept  below  the  fusing  temperature  by  the 
air  passing  through  it,  becomes  mixed  with  the  coked  coal,  which  just 
after  being  pushed  back  bums  with  great  rapidity,  generating  a  very 
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high  temperature,  melting  the  ash  and  causing  it  to  run  and  choke 
the  air-spacea  in  the  grate. 

The  coking  system  involves  a  greater  amount  of  labor  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  fireman  than  ordinary  level  firing,  and  they  some- 
times object  to  it  on  that  account.  To  what  extent  he  coking  system 
of  firing  will  reduce  the  amount  of  smoke  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  coal,  on  the  skill  of  the  fireman,  and  on  the  size  of  the  fire-brick 
combustion-chamber.  The  lower  the  percentage  of  moisture  and  vola- 
tile matter  the  less  smoke  will  be  made  with  any  system  of  firing,  and 
the  more  complete  will  be  its  suppression  with  the  coking  system. 
The  smaller  the  quantity  of  fresh  coal  fired  at  a  time,  and  the  greater 
the  care  exercised  by  the  fireman  to  keep  the  quantities  fired  each  time 
and  the  intervals  between  firing  uniform,  and  to  keep  the  bed  of  coal 
in  the  rear  level  and  not  too  thick,  the  less  will  be  the  amount  of 
smoke.  The  larger  the  combustion-chamber  in  which  the  currents  of 
smoky  gas  and  of  hot  gas  surcharged  with  air  unite,  the  longer  time 
will  be  afforded  for  their  admixture,  the  more  complete  will  be  the 
combustion,  and  the  less  will  be  the  smoke. 

Alternate  Firing. — A  method  of  firing  which  seems  to  have  all  the 
advantages  of  the  coking  system,  and  none  of  its  disadvantages,  is  that 
known  as  a)t£mate  firing.  It  consists  in  firing  fresh  coal,  first  on  one 
half  of  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  and  then  on  the  other  half,  alternately, 
at  equal  intervals  of  time.  Instead  of  covering  the  whole  bed  with 
fresh  coal,  say  every  ten  minutes,  only  half  the  bed  is  covered  at  each 
firing,  and  the  other  half  is  covered  five  minutes  afterwards.  After 
each  addition  of  fresh  coal  the  volatile  gases  that  arise  from  it  come  in 
contact  with  the  current  of  hot  gas,  carrying  an  excess  of  air,  which 
arises  from  the  half-bumed  coal  on  the  other  half  of  the  bed.  In  this 
system  of  firing  the  fresh  coal  may  be  fired  alternately,  either  in  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  bed,  or  on  the  right  and  left  side,  the  former 
being  called  alternate  front  and  hack  firing,  and  the  latter  alternate 
side  firing.  With  this  system  of  firing  the  successful  prevention  of 
smoke  depends  largely  on  the  skill  of  the  fireman,  but  more  especially 
on  the  size  of  the  combustion-chamber,  and  the  opportunity  it  affords 
for  thorough  admixture  of  the  two  current*  of  gas.  Baflte-walls  placed 
in  the  combustion-chambers  to  compel  the  gases  to  take  a  circuitous 
direction  facilitate  the  mixture,  and  together  with  the  side  walls  and 
fire-brick  roof,  have  what  is  called  a  regenerative  action,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Siemens  regenerators,  used  in  steel-melting  furnaces, 
absorbing  heat  during  the  times  when  the  burning  gases  are  the  hot- 
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test,  and  giving  out  heat  to  the  gases  when  they  are  cooler,  or  imme- 
diately after  the  firing  of  fresh  coal. 

Alternate  firing  is  of  no  use  unless  there  is  a  large  combustion- 
chamber  in  which  the  two  gaseous  currents  are  mixed  and  the  smoke 
burned  before  they  are  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  heating 
surface. 

The  "Wing-wall"  Fomaoe. — This  furnace  was  patented  by  the 
author  May  17,  1898.    It  is  adapted  for  the  smokeless  combustion  of 


"  WiNo-WALL  "  Furnace  appubd 


Wates-tdbb  Boilxr. 


soft  coal,  peat,  wood,  tan-bark,  and  other  fuels  that  contain  large  pro* 
portions  of  volatile  matter  and  moisture. 

The  drawings.  Fig.  17,  show  the  furnace  applied  to  a  water-tube 
boiler.  C  is  a  fire-chamber  or  oven,  built  of  brick  and  extending  out 
in  front  of  the  boiler.  In  it  the  fuel  is  burned,  either  on  the  ordinary 
grate-bars  or  by  means  of  a  mechanical  stoker.  D  is  an  ordinary 
bridge  wall.    EE'  are  two  tall  vertical  walls  called  wing-walls,  built 
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some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  bridge  wall.  0  is  a  combustioQ- 
chaniber.  ////  arc  several  piers  of  flre-briek,  projecting  into  the 
chamber  0,  from  the  rear  wall  J.  K  is  the  ordinary  partition  wall 
built  across  the  boiler-tubes,  and  M  is  a  tile  roof  to  the  chamber  F  to 
prevent  the  gases  in  that  chamber  from  reaching  the  tubes  until  after 
they  have  passed  through  the  narrow  vertical  passage  between  the 
wing-walls  EE'. 

In  operation  with  hand-firing,  the  alternate  method  of  firing  is 
used.    The  fresh  coal  ia  spread  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  sides 
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of  the  grate  at  equal  intervals  of  time.  Immediately  after  firing  on 
one  side  dense,  smoky  gases  arise  on  that  side,  while  on  the  other  side 
an  e.xcessivc  supply  of  very  hot  air  is  passing  through  the  bed  of  par- 
tially burned  coal  or  coke.  These  two  currents,  one  of  cool,  smoky 
gas  and  the  other  of  clear,  hot  gas  with  a  large  excess  of  air,  pass  side 
by  side  over  the  bridge  wall  D,  but  they  are  compelled  to  change  their 
direction  and  mingle  together  on  passing  through  the  tall  narrow  pas- 
sage between  the  wing-walls  EE',  and  by  so  mingling,  the  gases  are 
burned  and  smoke  is  prevented. 

The  combustion  is  assisted  by  the  heat  radiated  from  the  walls  of 
the  combustion-chamber  0  and  the  piers  //,  which  absorb  heat  dur- 
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ing  the  time  when  the  fire  is  hottest — that  is,  jugt  before  fresh  coal  is 
spread  on  the  grate,  and  give  out  heat  to  tlic  gases  in  the  chamber  Q 
when  the  fire  is  coolest — that  is,  just  after  firing,  when  the  smoky 
gases  are  escaping. 

Fig.  18  shows  a  modification  of  the  furnace  applied  to  a  horizontal 
tubular  boiler  (patented  April  23,  1901).  In  this  arrangement  the 
oven  built  in  front  of  the  boiler  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  space  in  the 
rear  of  the  bridge  wall  is  used  for  a  combustion-chaniber.  GG  here 
are  the  wing-walls,  and  //  an  intercepting  wall,  built  so  as  to  prevent 
the  gases  passing  over  the  arch. 

Ditroductiou  of  Heated  Air  into  the  Furnace. — The  admission  of 
heated  air  into  the  furnace,  through  hollow  bridge  and  side  walls  or 
through  channels  in  fire-brick  arches  over  the  furnace,  has  long  been 
a  favorite  method  of  inventors  of  appliances  for  producing  smokeless 
combustion,  and  numerous  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  such  appli- 
ances during  the  last  fifty  years  or  more.  The  theory  of  tliis  method 
of  improving  combustion  is  correct,  hut  it  has  usually  failed  to  come 
into  estensive  use  on  account  of  practical  difficulties.  The  usual 
troubles  are  that  the  air  is  not  made  hot  enough,  that  not  enough  air  is 
introduced  into  the  furnace  at  the  time  when  it  is  needed,  that  is,  just 
after  fresh  coal  has  been  fired,  and  too  much  is  admitted  when  little  or 
none  is  needed,  or  when  sufficient  air  is  passing  through  tlie  grates. 
The  air-passages  also  are  apt  to  become  clogged  with  dust.  Sometimes 
air  is  forced  into  the  passages  by  means  of  a  steam- jet,  and  some  benefit 
in  diminishing  amoke  is  apparent,  but  a  loss  of  economy  usually  results, 
and  the  use  of  the  jet  is  abandoned.  Automatic  appliances  for  ad- 
mitting air  just  after  firing,  and  shutting  it  off  gradually  during  two 
or  three  minutes  following,  have  also  been  used  sometimes  with  appar- 
ently good  results,  but  tliey  do  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  suc- 
cessful. Admitting  cold  air  above  the  coal  will  be  of  no  use  to  burn 
these  gases  unless  it  becomes  liighly  heated  after  its  admission  by  con- 
tact with  or  radiation  from  the  hot  walls  of  the  furnace  and  combus- 
tion-chamber. When  there  is  a  long  fire-brick  combustion -chamber 
in  the  rear  of  the  furnace  in  which  the  air  and  gases  may  unite,  the 
automatic  admission  of  air  just  after  firing,  and  lis  gradual  shutting 
off  may  prove  beneficial  both  in  diminishing  smoke  and  in  improving 
economy. 

Jets  of  steam  are  sometimes  blown  into  the  furnace,  above  the  fire, 
carrying  jets  of  air  with  them,  on  the  principle  of  the  injector.  That 
tliey  do  decrease  the  amount  of  smoke  in  some  cases  there  seems  to 
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be  no  doubt.    BeaeoQB  which  have  been  given  to  explain  the  action  of 
the  jet  and  which  may  to  Bome  extent  be  true  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  diminution  of  smoke  iB  apparent  and  not  real.  Both  the 
air  and  the  steam  dilute  the  smoke,  and  make  it  lesa  dense  in  appear- 
ance aa  it  escapes  from  the  top  of  the  chimney.  The  steam  also  escap- 
ing from  the  chimney  as  a  white  cloud  disguises  the  smoke  and  may 
condense  its  bulk,  rendering  it  less  visible.  Further,  the  chilling  action  i 
of  the  air  and  steam  may  decrease  the  rapidity  of  production  of  the 
smoke  in  the  furnace,  extending  its  production  over  a  longer  period  of 
time,  decreasing  its  density  during  that  time. 

(2)  The  jet  of  air  violently  driven  in  by  the  steam  and  pointed 
downwards  onto  the  bed  of  coal,  becomes  intimately  mixed  with  the 
gases  distilled  from  the  coal,  and  then  if  there  is  a  long  run-through 
the  hot  combustion-chamber  the  mixture  will  be  burned,  destroying 
the  smoke. 

The  steam- jet  is  in  itself  a  wasteful  appliance,  for  even  if  the  steam 
ia  decomposed  and  the  gases  aterwards  completely  burned,  forming 
steam  again,  it  escapes  from  the  boiler  superheated  to  the  temperature 
of  the  flue  gases,  which  temperature  is  always  higher  than  that  of  the 
steam  in  the  jet,  and  there  is  a  consequent  lose  of  heat  due  to  the 
superheating. 

Teat*  of  Steam- jet  Smoke  Preveatera.  (J.  A,  Switzer,  Power,  Jan. 
16,  1918).— The  boiler  plant  of  the  Knoxville  Ry.  &  Light  Co., 
consists  of  three  300  H.P.  Stirling  and  five  600  II. P.  Babcoek  & 
Wilcox  boilers.  Using  Jellico,  Tenn.,  coal,  hand  fired,  the  smoke 
was  excessive  and  the  efficiency  of  boiler  and  grate  was  only  about 
60%.  After  tlie  installation  of  a  steam-jet  and  door-closing  device 
it  was  estimated,  from  observations  with  the  Ringelmann  smoke 
chart  that  90%  of  the  smoke  had  been  abated,  and  a  boiler  test  on 
the  Babcoek  boilers  gave  an  efficiency  of  77%  when  they  were  driven 
at  85%  of  their  rating. 

The  very  low  efBciency  of  the  boiler  without  the  apparatus  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  boiler  tubes  were  heavily  coated  with 
Boot-  Fig.  19  shows  the  relative  appearance  of  the  stacks  before  and 
after  the  use  of  the  apparatus. 

The  smoke-eon  Burning  apparatus  consists  of  a  steam  line  termi- 
nating in  jets  placed  just  inside  the  special  fire  doors  which  are  fitted 
with  dashpots  connected  by  a  lever  system  to  automatically  eon- 
trolled  valves.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  when  a  door  is  opened 
for  stoking  the  steam  is  automatically  turned  on  and  discharged  into 
the  combustion-chamber.  When  the  door  is  closed  after  firing,  the 
etesm  continues  to  blow,  and  dampers  on  tHe  door  are  held  open  for 
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a  period  of  three  or  four  minutes;  then  the  motion  of  the  dashpot 
elowly  closes  the  dampers  and  throttles  the  steam. 

The  action  in  abating  smoke  is  as  follows :  When  fresh  coal  is 
fired  upon  the  hot  fuel  bed,  the  combustible  volatile  matter  begins  in- 
stantly to  distill  in  great  quantity.  For  the  complete  combustion 
of  this  gas  an  increased  supply  of  air  is  immediately  required.  The 
.  steam  jets  create  the  draft  and  the  open  dampers  furnish  the  avenue 
for  the  admission  of  this  supply  of  air.  But  in  addition  to  fulfilling 
this  function,  the  jets  by  a  swirling  action  serve  to  bring  about  a 
ccniplete   mixing   of   the   air   and   combustible   gas,   thus   insuring 


Fig.  19. — Apfearanck  of  Stacks  befohk  and  after  use  of  Jets. 

practically  complete  combustion  before  the  burning  gases  can  come 
into  contact  with  the  heating  surfaces. 

A  Superheated  Steam  Jet. — In  the  Luckenbach  steam  jet  system, 
which  has  been  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Chicago   {Eng. 


Fio.  20.— Furnace  with  Supebheated  Steau  Jet. 

News,  Dec.  29,  1910),  highly  superheated  steam  issues  as  fine  needle 
jets  from  orifices  located  in  the  furnace  walls  at  a  little  distance 
above  the  fire.  The  effect  of  these  jets,  issuing  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  furnace  at  high  velocity,  is  to  thoroughly  mix  the  combusti- 
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ble  gases  rising  from  the  coal  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Steam 
takoii  from  the  boiler  is  Jed  to  a  heavy  easting  built  into  the  bridge 
wall,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  20.  This  casting  contains  a  pipe  coil 
throngh  which  tlie  steam  passes  on  its  way  to  the  jets.  A  valve  in 
the  supply  pipe  is  connected  to  a  mechanism  operated  by  the  fire 
door,  so  that  the  valve  is  opened  at  the  same  time  with  the  fire  door 
and  is  automatically  dosed  at  a  certain  interval  after  the  fire  door 
has  been  closed.  Thus  the  jets  are  operated  during  the  time  when 
the  fresh  coal  thrown  on  the  fire  is  giving  oil  a  large  volume  of 
gases  which  would  appear  as  smoke  if  not  consumed.  After  the 
fire  is  bright,  and  there  is  no  further  need  for  the  mixing  action,  the 
steam  valve  is  closed. 

Downward  Draft  Farnaces. — In  ordinary  hand-fired  furnaces,  fresh 
coal  is  fed  on  top  of  the  bed,  and  the  air  passes  upwards  through  the 
grate,  then  through  the  \'ery  hot  partially  burned  coal  or  coke  lying  on 
the  grate,  and  finally  through  the  fresh  coal  from  which  the  volatile 
gases  are  being  distilled.  If  the  direction  of  the  draft  can  be  reversed, 
the  air  being  admitted  above  the  coal  and  passing  down  through  it  and 
tlirough  the  grate,  the  character  of  the  operation  of  the  furnace  is 
completely  changed.  The  eold  air  and  the  cool  distilled  gases  pass  to- 
gether down  through  the  hot  coke,  and  if  the  air-supply  is  sufficient 
the  gases  will  be  thoroughly  burned  and  smoke  will  be  prevented.  To 
prevent  the  burning  out  of  the  grate-bars  they  are  hiade  of  water-tubes, 
which  are  connected  by  headers  with  the  hoiler  so  as  to  insure  a  positive 
circulation  of  the  water  through  them. 

The  Hawley  Down-draft  Fnmace. — This  is  a  form  of  down- 
draft  furnace  which  has  for  more  tlian  twenty  years  been  widely  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  and  has  given  excellent  results  both  in 
smoke-prevention  and  in  economy  of  fuel.  Besides  the  water-grate 
upon  which  the  coal  is  fed,  there  is  a  lower  or  common  grate,  upon 
wliich  is  burned  the  coke  that  falls  through  the  water-grate.  The 
greater  part  of  the  air-supply  is  admitted  above  the  fresh  coal  on  the 
water-grate,  passing  through  tlie  coal  and  an  additional  supply  is 
admitted  below  the  lower  grate,  passing  upwards  through  it  to  bum 
the  coke  and  to  assist  in  burning  the  gases.  The  space  between  the 
two  grates  forms  part  of  the  combust  ion -chamber  in  which  the  gases 
are  burned. 

Fig.  21  shows  a  Hawley  furnace  as  applied  to  a  Heine  water-tube 
hoiler  and  Fig.  32  a  view  of  the  water-grate.  The  pipe-connections 
by  which  a  circulation  of  water  is  insured  through  the  water-grate  are 
also  shown  in  Fig.  21. 
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Antomatic  or  Heolia&ical  Stokers. — By  the  use  of  mechanical 
stokers  the  chief  objections  to  hand-firing  are  avoided,  viz.,  the  inter- 
mittent supply  of  coal,  the  sudden  volatilizatioo  of  great  volumes  of 


Fig.  21. — Hawley  Down-draft  Fdrnacb  applied  to  a  Heine  Boiler. 

smoky  gas,  the  alternately  deficient  and  excessive  air-supply,  and  the 
cooling  due  to  frequent  opening  of  the  lire-door.     Wlien  properly 


Fio.  22.— Water-grate  dsbd  in  the  Hawley  Fdrnace. 

designed  and  operated  these  slokers  feed  both  the  con!  and  the  air 
at  a  regular  rate,  and  when  the  air  and  the  coiil-supply  arc  pro|)erly 
adjusted  to  each  other,  and  proper  provisions,  such  as  a  fire-brick 
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combustion-chamber  or  other  meaiia,  are  made  for  compelling  the 
currents  of  gas  and  air  to  become  completely  intermingled,  they  will 
bom  coal  without  smoke  and  at  same  time  with  the  maximum 
economy  which  the  design  and  proportions  of  the  boiler  permit.  More- 
over, in  large  plants  they  are  capable  of  effecting  a  great  saving  of 
labor,  especially  when  they  are  used  in  conjunction  with  modem 
methods  of  storing  coal  in  overhead  bins  and  feeding  it  by  gravity 
through  chutes  into  the  hoppers  of  the  stoker.  The  chief  objection 
to  them  is  their  initial  first  cost.  In  large  well-designed  plants,  how- 
ever, this  dbjection  is  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  overcome  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  stokers  and  their  rate  of  driving  are  properly 
proportioned  to  the  boilers,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  a  boiler  con- 
eiderable  increase  of  capacity  compared  with  hand-firing,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  economy,  and  therefore  the  number  of  boilers  reqaired 
may  be  less  than  with  hand-firing. 

Advisability  of  InataUin^  Stokers. — The  cost  of  stokers  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  hand-fired  furnaces.  The  upkeep  cost  of 
the  furnace  is  greater  than  in  hand-fired  practice.  From  their  greater 
first  cost  and  the  more  severe  nature  of  the  service,  the  depreciation 
will  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of  hand-fired  furnace  material. 

Automatic  stokers  require  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  operating  crew  tlian  do  liand-fired  furnaces,  but  such 
an  objection  is  largely  overcome  by  the  present-day  tendency  toward 
the  employment  of  a  better  class  of  labor  in  the  boiler  room.  An 
early  objection  to  stokers  in  general  had  its  basis  in  the  fact  that 
the  ash  contained  an  excessive  amount  of  unburned  carbon.  This 
objection  also  has  been  largely  overcome  by  improvements  in  design 
of  practically  all  stokers. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  a  stoker  installation  is  one 
which  mnst  be  considered  most  carefully  in  all  of  its  phases.  The 
added  efficiency  and  capacity,  the  labor  saving  possible,  and  the 
smokelessness  mnst  be  balanced  against  the  added  first  cost  or  in- 
terest on  the  investment,  the  depreciation  and  maintenance  cost, 
the  steam  required  for  stoker  drive  or  blast,  and  the  added  cost  of 
furnace  upkeep.  In  general,  a  stoker  installation  will  be  found 
profitable  in  the  larger  plants  properly  equipped  for  handling  the 
fuel  and  ashes.  In  small  plants  such  an  installation  may  be  advis- 
able only  where  the  question  of  smokeless  combustion  is  paramount. 
■(Prom  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.'a  book  on  Chain  Grate  Stokers.) 

Types  of  Kechanioal  Stokers. — The  stokers  now  in  common  use 
may  be  divided  into  four  general  classes,  depending  on  the  kind  of 
mechanism  used  for  feedii^  the  coal.     In  the  first  class  the  coal  is 
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carried  on  grate-bars,  either  horizontal  or  inclined  more  or  less,  the 
individual  bare,  or  soraetimea  alternate  bars,  being  given  a  reciprocat- 
ing to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  or  rocking  motion,  by  which  the  coal  is 
gradually  advanced  along  the  grates.  In  the  second  class  the  grate  is 
steeply  inclined,  and  the  coal  is  pushed  onto  ita  upper  end,  and  slides 
down  slowly  as  it  bums.  In  the  third  class  the  whole  grate  forms  an 
endless  chain  of  short  bars,  on  which  the  coal  travels  horizontally  into 
the  furnace,  the  chain  passing  over  a  sprocket-wheel  at  the  end  and 
returning  through  the  ash-pit.  In  the  fourth  class  the  fresh  coal  is  fed 
in  underneath  the  burning  coal,  and  the  gases  distilled  from  it  pass 
through  the  bed  of  hot  coke  above,  the  action  being  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  Hawley  down-draft  furnace,  in  which  the  fresh  coal  is 
fed  on  the  top  of  the  bed,  and  the  gases  pass  down  through  the  bed  of 
hot  coke  beneath.  A  brief  description  of  some  modem  forms  of 
stokers  will  now  be  given. 


Fio.  23. — The  Platford  Stokeb. 


The  Chain-grate  Stoker. — Fig.  23  shows  the  Playford  stoker.  To 
the  travel  ling- chains  are  attached  a  series  of  wrought-iron  T  bars,  run- 
ning across  the  furnace,  and  these  carry  the  small  cast-iron  sections 
of  which  the  grate  is  made.     Below  the  chain-grate  a  screw-conveyor 
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is  placed  for  carrying  the  ashes  forward  from  the  rear  of  tiie  furnace 
to  the  asli-pit  in  front. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Stoker,  Fig.  S4,  is  also  an  endless-chain 
grate.  Il  has  heeu  used  with  much  success  in  the  West  with  bitu- 
minous coals.  The  cut  shows  the  stoker  removed  from  the  furnace. 
It  is  driven  by  a  worm-wheel,  the  power  being  delivered  to  the  worm 
from  an  independeut  engine  through  a  lever  and  ratchet-wheel.    The 


Fia.  24, — The  Badcock  &  Wilcox  Stqker. 

large  vertical  pipe  is  the  coal-fccder,  which  delivers  coal   from  the 
overhead  tin  into  tlic  hopper. 

Notes  on  Cbain  Orate  Stokers.  (Discussion  of  a  Paper  read  be- 
fore the  Cleveland  Engineering  Society,  Inilust.  Eng..  Nov.  1913). — 
When  chain-grate  stokers  are  iisod  tlie  coal  should  lie  crusheti  so  that 
85  to  90  per  cent  will  pass  through  a  -^.i^-in.  screen. 

Chain  grate  stokers  to  properly  handle  caking  coals  must  have 
an  ignition  arch  of  proper  wmstruction  so  that  the  coal  is  coked  before 
it  leaves  the  forward  end  nf  the  arch.  To  better  accomplish  this 
uniform  ignition,  instead  of  using  sprung  arches,  flat  arches  are  now 
generally  installed.  These  give  a  belter  distribution  of  the  gases 
across  the  furnace,  as  the  gases  do  not  have  the  tendency  to  draw  to  the 
center  that  they  have  when  a  sprung  arch  is  used.  Where  coaia 
coke  readily  under  the  ignition  arch  a  crust  forms  which  cuts  off 
the  proper  air  supply,  but  with  non-coking  coals  there  is  little  trouble 
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from  this  cmating  over,  and  the  air  supply  at  this  point  is  not  so 
mucli   interfered   with. 

To  provide  a  sufficient  air  supply  under  the  ignition  arch  wlien 
a  coking  coal  is  used,  air  has  heen  introduced  through  a  row  of  small 
openings  in  the  arch  above  the  coal  just  as  it  leaves  the  hopper,  result- 
ing in  diminished  smoke  and  increased  economy. 

Jpseph  Harrington  described  a  "reflecting  ai-ch,"  a  long  or  inclined 
arch  so  placed  that  the  heat  from  the  rear  or  incandescent  portion 
of  the  fuel  bed  is  directly  reflected  to  the  incoming  fuel  at  the  gate. 

Its  height  and  inclination  render  it  possible  to  utilize  for  ignition 
purposes  the  direct  radiation  from  tlie  face  of  the  bridge  wall.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  value  even  though  it  may  be  anywhere  from  nine 
to  twelve  feet  nway  from  the  gate.  By  means  of  this  type  of. arch 
Betting,  greaf  intensity  of  ignition  effect  prevails  and  a  rapidity  of 
combustion  may  be  Becure<I  thereby  which  Is  difficult  or 'impossible  with 
certain  other  types  of  settings.  Satisfactory  ignition  with  grate  speeds 
up  to  10  or  12  inches  a  minute  can  readily  be  attained,  which  cor- 
responds to  a  rale  of  combustion  exceeding  50  pounds  per  square 
foot.  These  hi^h  rates  can  only  be  attained  with  fuel  be<l  thicknesses 
which  will  permit  of  the  application  of  high  draft  All  of  the  con- 
ditions which  profluce  high  efficiency  may  Ijc  present  in  a  plant,  but 
if  left  to  the  eye  they  will  not  be  effectively  "used.  Instruments  of 
precision  are  absolutely  required,  such  as  a  recording  draft  gage  in 
the  furnace  and  at  the  damper,  a  CO^  chart,  and  a  recording  ther- 
mometer in  the  uptake.  It  is  only  by  the  careful  watching  of  such 
instruments  that  the  entire  plant  can  be  operated  at  anywhere  near 
the  maximum  efficiency.  D.  S.  Jacobus  stated  that  in  European 
chain-grate  practice,  air  is  often  admitted  at  the  front  of  the  stoker. 
In  some  cases  the  air  is  pre-heated.  Air  admitted  in  this  way  reduces 
the  smoke  and  careful  gas  analyses  and  station  records  have  shown 
that  if  the  proper  amount  of  air  is  used,  there  is  no  falling  off  in 
the  economy.  The  chart  illustrating  ihe  falling  off  in  economy  with 
different  percentages  of  CO,  shows  that  the  proportionatft  gain*  in 
maintaining  COj  higher  than  12  per  cent  is  not  as  great  as  by  in- 
creasing the  percentage  from  a  lower  amount  of  f'Oj  to  this  figure.  If 
an  increase  in-the  amount  of  CO,  ahnvc  12  per  cent  is  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  carbon  mono.xide,  the  gain  will  bo  less  than 
shown  by  the  chart.  With  no  CO  present,  12  per  cent  of  CO, 
is  just  as  favorable  an  analysis  for  economy  as  l-f^  CO,  with  0.37(. 
of  CO.  Often  in  making  gas  analyses  a  small  amount  of  CO  will 
not  be  detected.  In  obtaining  the  highest  clficiencies  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  accurately  measure  the  CO,  which  (/an  be  done  more 
surely  by  using  a  Hempcl  apparatus,  where  the  gas  is  shaken  up 
with  the  solution,  than  liy  using  an  Orsat  apparatus. 

Tile  Koof  Setting  with  Transverse  Gas  Passages. — Fig.  25  shows  a 
setting  designed  by  A,  Bement  for  the  Cedar  Hapids  (Iowa)  City 
Railway  and  Light  Co.,  and  described  by  him  lu  the  Journal  of  the 
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Western  Society  of  Engineers,  1908.  It  was  deaigned  for  highly 
volatile  WcBtern  eoale  and  has  given  excellent  reBults.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Greene  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Co.  says  of  it  after  15  months  service: 
When  this  boiler  was  installed  for  ue,  in  addition  to  the  fear  that 
the  circulation  of  the  water  would  be  reversed,  many  persona  sug- 


Fio.  25. — Tile  Roof  and  Transveme  Pabsaqbb, 

gested  other  difficulties  that  would  be  encountered,  namely:  that 
explosive  gases  would  collect  in  the  first  passage  just  under  the  druma 
and  when  mixed  with  air  coming  tlirough  the  fire  would  explode, 
causing  damage  to  brick-work;  that  dust  would  collect  in  the  open 
spaces  between  the  first  and  second  rows  of  tubes  so  rapidly  as  t6 


Pio.  26. — Failure  of  Icnition  Arch. 

seriously  cut  down  the  draft  or  cause  much  extra  work  to  keep  the 
dust  removed;  and  that  the  baffle  walls  could  not  lie  kept  in  place. 
None  of  these  troubles  have  been  encountered.  As  tn  the  dust,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  accumulation  at  the  front  water  legs  and 
first  baffle,  the  passage  is  kept  clear  by  the  draft  and  requires  no 
cleaning.     The  baffle  walls  have  given  no  trouble  whatever. 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Bement's  paper  the  author  criticised  a 
minor  feature  of  the  setting,  the  extension  of  the  arch  over  the 
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fire  into  a  region  where  it  waa  euirounded  entirely  by  inteneely  hot 
gases,  and  Mr.  Bement  replied  as  follows; 

Professor  Kent's  critic-ism  of  the  extension  of  the  ignition  areh 
so  far  into  the  furnace  is  excellent,  and  his  prediction  that  it  would 
bum  out  ahows  excellent  judgment,  because  this  is  just  what  did  hap- 
pen to  it.  After  it  had  been  in  use  for  something  like  two  months, 
it  failed  by  settling  down  in  the  center  as  shown  by  Fig.  26.  There 
is  really  no  occasion  for  such  a  long  arch,  because  a  corresponding 
effect  may  be  obtained  from  the  presence  of  the  tile  furnace  roof. 

Th«  Boney  Ifeohanical  Stoker. — This  stoker  was  first  brought  out 
in  1885.    The  present  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  27.    It  receives 


FiQ.  27. — The  Ronet  Mechanical  Stoseb. 

the  fuel  in  bulk,  and,  without  further  handling,  feeds  it  continuously 

and  at  any  desired  rate  to  the  furnace,  burns  the  combustible  portion 
and  deposits  the  ash  and  clinker  in  the  ash-pit  ready  for  removal. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  coal-hopper  is  located  a  sliding  pusher,  which 
gradually  feeds  the  coal  over  the  dead-plate  and  on  to  the  grate.  The 
latter  consists  of  horizontal  fiat  surfaced  overlapping  bars,  extending 
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from  side  to  side  of  the  furnace,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  37  de- 
grees from  tile  hiirizontal.  Tn  tlio  wider  furnares  two  or  more  sets  of 
grate-bars  are  placed  side  by  side,  provided  with  independent  actuating 
eonnections.  Tlie  grate-bars  roc-k  in  unison,  assuming  alternately  a 
stepped  and  an  inclined  position.  When  they  rock  forward  into  the 
inclined  position  the  burning  coal  tends  to  work  down  in  a  body,  but 
before  it  can  move  too  far  the  bars  rock  back  to  the  stepped  position, 
checking  the  downward  motion,  breaking  up  the  bed  of  fuel  and  freely 
admitting  nir  thi-ougb  tbe  fire,  litis  alternate  starting  and  checking 
motion  keeps  the  fire  constantly  stirred  and  opened  up  from  beneath, 
and  finally  lands  tbe  cinder  and  ash  on  the  dumping-grate,  from  which 
it  is  disdiargcd  into  the  ash-pit.  The  depending  webs  of  the  grate- 
bars  arc  perforated  with  longitudinal  slots,  so  placed  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fire  can  he  seen  at  all  times  and  free  access  had  to  all  parts 
of  the  grate  witliout  the  opening  of  doors.  These  slots  also  serve  to 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  air  for  combustion.  The  motion  of  the 
grate-bars  and  tlie  feeding  device  is  regulated  by  two  simple  adjust- 
ments, by  wJiich  tbe  action  of  the  stoker  is  controlled  and  the  fires 
are  force<I,  choiked  or  banked  at  will. 

A  coking-arch  of  fire-brick  is  sprung  across  the  furnace,  covering 
the  upiJer  part  of  tbe  grate  and  forming  a  gas-producer  whose  action 
is  to  coke  the  fresh  fuel  and  release  ils  gases,  which,  mingling  witli 
heated  air,  supplied  in  small  streams  through  the  perforated  tile  above 
the  dead-plate,  are  burned  in  the  large  combustion-chamber  above  the 
bed  of  incandescent  coke  on  the  lower  part  of  the  grate. 

This  stoker  burns  all  kinds  of  coal,  from  lignite  to  anthracite,  and 
also  waste  products,  such  as  tanbark,  sawdust,  cottonseed  hulls,  and 
cnkc  "lircoze,"  without  change  of  grate-bars. 

Tlie  Murphy  Automatic  Furnace  is  shown  in  cross-section  ae  ap- 
plied to  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler  in  Fig.  28.  The  furnace  is  also 
applicable  to  all  forms  of  fire-tulx!  and  water-tube  boilers.  The 
grates  are  of  a  "V"  form  and  in  pairs,  the  upper  ends  resting  on  the 
magazine  bed-plate,  which  is  also  tbe  feed-  or  coking-plate,  while  the 
lower  ends  rest  in  niches  on  the  grate-bearer,  which  also  contains 
the  clinker-bar  or  cl inker- breaker.  A  fire-brick  arch  is  sprung  across 
tbe  furna<'e,  covering  the  grnte-surface,  and  on  top  of  each  side  of  the 
arch  there  Is  an  air-flue  from  which  liot  air  is  supplied  through  the 
series  of  small  opi'uings  at  tbe  bases  of  the  arch  where  the  brick  rests 
nn  the  riblicd  surface  of  the  arch-plates  on  either  side  of  the  furnace. 
This  gives  a  double  side  feed-  and  coking-plate.    The  coal  magazines 
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are  provided  with  stoker-boxes,  which  are  connected  by  means  of  pin- 
ion-gears to  the  stoker-sliaft,  wliich  is  automatically  moved  back  and 
foiih,  stoking  the  coal  into  the  furnace.  One  grate  of  each  pair  of 
grates  is  fixed,  while  the  other  ia  movable  up  and  down  by  a  rocker 
motion  at  the  lower  or  center  end,  thus  keeping  the  fire  free  from 
ashes  while  the  coarse  refuse  and  clinker  is  worked  down  to  the  center, 
where  a  rotating  clinker-bar  grinds  it  into  the  ash-pit.  The  entire 
operating  mechanism  is  attached  to  a  flat  iron  bar  running  acroBS  the 
outside  of  the  front,  and  operated  by  a  little  automatic  upright  engine 
set  at  the  corner  of  the  setting,  which  uses  about  one  horse-power  per 


Flo.  28. — The  Morpht  Aotomatic  Furnace. 

furnace  operated.  Each  revolution  of  the  driving-gear  stokes  a  given 
but  variable  quantity  of  coal  into  the  furnace  on  each  side,  moves  half 
of  the  grate-bars  on  each  side  up  and  down,  and  turns  the  eiinker-bar 
partly  around.  Thus  the  coal  is  fed  and  the  fires  cleaned  constantly. 
The  teeth  on  the  clinker-bar  arc  prevented  from  becoming  liot  and 
worn  off  by  means  of  a  current  of  air  passing  through  the  open  center 
■  of  the  bar  and  piped  to  the  flue  or  stack  beyond  the  damper. 

The  clinker  is  kept  brittle  and  prevented  from  sticking  by  a  spray 
of  exhaust  steam  distributed  through  a  pipe  cast  into  either  side  of 
the  grate-bearer. 

The  Jones  Under-feed  Stoker  (Figs.  2!)  and  30)  was  patented  in 
1896  by  E,  W,  Jones  of  Portland,  Oregon.    The  fresh  coal  is  pushed 
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up  through  the  bed  of  burning  fuel  by  means  of  a  steam-Tam,  oper- 
ated by  a  hand-lever  connected  to  a  valve,  by  means  of  which  the 
chargca  of  fuel  can  be  delivered  as  required.  Air  at  about  four 
ounces  pressure  is  forced  through  the  tuyere-blocks,  and  up  through 
the  heap  of  burning  fuel,  and,  mingling  with  gases  from  the  coking 
coal,  produces  an  intenee  and  rapid  combustion.    Owing  to  the  large 


Fig.  29. — The  Jones  Under-feed  SroKxa. 


Fiu.  30. — Cn-iNDEB  OF  TBE  Jones  Stokes. 

excess  of  air  delivered  at  high  pressure,  and  its  thorough  mingling 
with  the  gases,  a  practically  smokeless  combustion  is  obtained.  This 
stoker  has  been  principally  used  with  low-grade  Western  American 
bituminous  slack  coal. 

The  "Taylor"  GraTity  Underfeed  Stoker. — Fig.  31  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  underfeeding  principle  of  the  Jones  Stoker.  It  differs 
from  that  stoker  in  that  the  retorts  or  fuel  magazines  are  inclined, 
permitting  the  ashes  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  fuel  bed  to  be  dis- 
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posed  of  at  the  rear  or  bridge-wall  end  of  the  furnace,  instead  of  at 
the  Bides  of  the  retorts.  The  coal  descending  from  the  hopper  is 
pushed  forward  by  an  upper  plunger  into  the  fuel  magazine,  a  space 
between  two  adjoining  tuyere  or  inclined  air  boxes.  A  tower  plunger 
working  in  the  bottom  of  the  fuel  magazine  with  an  adjustable  stroke 
pushes  the  green  and  partially  coked  fuel  toward  the  bridge-wall  and 
assists  the  ash  down  the  inclined  fuel  surface.  The  partially  consumed 
coke  and  ashes  gradually  descend  onto  an  extension  overfeed  grate  and 
thence  on  to  a  dump  plate  at  the  rear  of  the  stoker,  as  illustrated,  or  in 


Fio.  31. — Thb  Tatlor  Gbavitt  Undehteed  Stoker. 

some  cases  onto  an  automatic  ash  discharge  and  crusher.  Here  the 
mixed  coal  and  ashes  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  consume  the  larger  portion  of  the  combustible.  The  speed  of 
the  rams  and  the  rate  of  fuel  are  so  arranged  as  to  maintain  a  depth 
of  from  18  to  30  inches  of  fuel  bed  above  the  tuyeres. 

The  tuyeres  consist  of  cast-iron  plates  with  horizontal  passages 
which  deliver  the  air  horizontally  into  the  coal  as  it  travels  out  of 
the  month  of  the  fuel  retorts.  The  cut  shows  some  of  the  plates  re- 
moved. 

Fig.  31  shows  a  view  from  the  bridge-wall  of  a  large  stoker  con- 
Bisting  of  seven  fuel  magazines  or  retorts,  each  equipped  with  an  upper 
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and  lower  plunger.  The  upper  and  lower  plimgets  are  driven 
through  connecting  rods  from  a  slowly  revolving  crank-shaft.  The 
crank-shaft  is  in  turn  driven  through  two  trains  of  worm  gearing. 
Each  gear  box  or  set  of  gears  drives  a  maximum  of  four  retorts.  The 
speed  shafts  of  the  gear  box  are  connected  through  chains  and  shaft- 
ing to  the  shaft  of  a  volume  blower. 

The  blower  is  arranged  to  run  at  a  variable  speed,  its  operation 
being  automatically  control  led  by  the  demands  for  steara.  Any 
change  in  the  speed  of  tlie  blower  results  in  a  change  in  the  flow  of 
air  delivered  and  in  a  c-hangc  in  the  rate  of  fuel  feeding,  so  that  a 
constant  ratio  of  fuel  fed  to  air  supplied  is  maintained.  The  fix- 
ing of  the  ratio  between  tlie  air  and  coal  is  determined  by  analyzing 
continuous  samples  of  flue  gas. 

Ilesults  of  tests  on  boilers  equipped  with  Taylor  stokers  will  be 
found  in  a  later  chapter. 


ms^ 


Fic.  32. — The  Rilby  SEUf-DOMPiNG  UNDteRPEEo  Stoker. 

The  Riley  Self-dnmping  Underfeed  Stoker  is  of  the  inclined  under- 
feed type,  that  is,  the  coal  is  forced  up  from  beneatli  the  point 
where  the  air  is  admitted,  and  then  is  worked  along  toward  the 
bridge  wall.     Instead  of  stationary  dead  plates,  it  has  moving  air- 
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supplying  grates,  carried  by  the  reciprocating  sides  of  the  retorts, 
and  also  moving  overfeed  grates,  extending  across  the  entire  width  of 
the  stoker.  Beyond  the?e  are  pnsliors  for  continuously  dumping  the 
refuse.  The  travel  of  these  reciprotaclug  parts  is  adjustable  so  as 
to  control  the  movement  of  the  fuel  bed  and  dumping  of  refuse.  Fig, 
32  is  a  longitudinal  cross-section,  and  Fig.  33  a  view  from  the  bridge- 
wall  of  a  five-retort  stoker. 

The  incline  of  the  relorta  and  grates  is  so  slight  that  the  fuel 
bed  does  not  move  except  as  it  is  mechanically  propelled.     Recipro- 


Fio.  33.— The  Riley  Stoker. 

cation  of  alternate  retort  sides  in  opposite  directions  keeps  the 
coal  in  motion  slowly  along  the  incline,  distributing  it  evenly. 

This  reciprocating  action  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  stoker 
and  causes  an  action  in  the  fuel  bed  somewhat  different  from  that 
in  any  other  typo  of  underfeed  stoker.  There  is  a  more  or  less 
well  defined  slicing  action  along  the  lines  between  mljacent  retort 
sides.  This  serves  to  keep  clinkers  broken  up  and  furnishes  a  ready 
exit  for  hot  gases  which  might  otherwise  have  a  destructive  re- 
verberatory  action  under  large  clinkers. 

The  upper  edges  of   (he   reciprocating   retort  sides   carry   grate 
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blocks,  whicli  are  really  narrow  grates  with  side  tuyere  openings 
for  allowing  air  to  enter  the  green  fuel  below  the  zone  of  combus- 
tion. Theco  grate  blocks  are  baffled  so  that  while  they  allow  air 
to  escape  freely,  they  do  not  allow  fuel  or  ashes  to  sift  through  into 
the  air  chamber  below.  Beyond  the  end  of  the  underfeed  retorts 
the  overfeed  grates  of  the  same  type  extend  the  entire  width  of 
the  retorts.  The  air  for  the  overfeed  grates  is  less  in  pressure 
than  the  underfeed  air,  and  is  at  all  times  under  the  control  of  the 
operator. 

The  reciprocating  motion  of  the  retort  sides  and  of  the  overfeed 
grates  produce  a  continuous  movement  along  the  slope  to  the  pusher 
noses  which  push  the  refuse  slowly  hack  toward  the  bridge  wall  nntil 
it  drops  through  tlic  opening.  The  dumping  capacity  of  the  stoker 
is  equal  to  the  digplaeement  of  the  pusher  noses,  and  this  is  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  of  travel  given  to  the  retort  sides,  which  is 
adjusted  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  fuel.  The 
dump  is  continuous  and  automatic,  after  allowing  the  refuse  time 
enough  to  become  thoroughly  burned  out  and  practically  cold.  The 
ash  pit  is  in  a  separate  compartment  which  need  have  no  communi- 
cation with  the  fire- room. 

The  stoker  and  its  forced  draft  fan  are  coupled  together  so  that  the 
ratio  of  air  to  fuel  remains  constant,  no  matter  how  the  load  fluctuates. 
The  proper  ratio  of  fan  and  stoker  speed  ie  fixed  from  flue  gas 
analysis.  This  regulator  ratio  is  never  changed  unless  there  is  a 
radical  change  in  the  kind  of  fuel. 

Uechanical  Stokera  for  LocomotlTea. — Several  forms  of  stoker 
have  been  tried  on  American  locomotives,  and  two  of  them,  the  Craw- 
ford underfeed  and  the  Street  overfeed,  appear  to  have  given  fairly 
satisfactory  results  as  to  developing  the  fullest  capacity  of  the  locomo- 
tive boiler.  Thirty  of  the  Street  stokers  were  in  operation  and  69 
under  construction,  as  a  result  of  the  good  performance  of  the  30, 
in  1912.  (See  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Am.  Ry.  Mast.  Mechs. 
Assn.,  1918,  Eng.  News,  June  27, 1912.) 

Burning  niinois  Coala  without  Smoke. — Prof.  L.  P.  Brecken- 
ridge  describes  in  Bulletin  15  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Engineer- 
ing Experiment  Station  a  series  of  tests  of  four  types  of  water-tube 
boilers  with  different  kinds  of  stokers,  to  determine  the  rate  at 
which  the  boiler  could  be  driven  without  making  smoke.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  principal  results: 
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Per  cent  lUMd 

No. 

'^SS^ 

Btokar. 

Bkflinc. 

C.^.,. 

CspMity 

without 
Smoke. 

1 

B.4W. 

Chain  grate 

VerUcal 

160 

60  to  120 

2 

Stirling 

Uaual 

260 

SO  to  140 

National 

Vertical 

250 

50  to  120 

B.4W. 

220 

up  to  100 
60  to  100 

Horicontal 

220 

Stiriing 

Stirling 

Usual 

260 

50  to  140 

Heine 

Chain  grate 

HonionUl 

60  to  140 

NoTBS. — In  No.  4  there  is  only  a  short  arch  over  the  stoker,  and  the  bottom 
row  of  tubes  is  not  protected  by  £re-btick.  This  unit  when  handled  carefully 
can  be  run  up  to  cafuuity  without  smoke  above  No.  2  on  the  RJnglemann  chart. 
It  requires  careful  attention  and  at  capacities  above  100%  cannot  be  run 
without  objectionable  smoke  except  by  expert  firemen.  No.  5  is  the  same 
as  No.  4  except  that  there  is  a  tile  roof  furnace  and  bafHing  paiaUel 
tubes.    It  can  be        '        -"■."""    '  -.    _ .-     ..     .,_ 


from  50  to  100%  of  eapacit;^  without  smoke, 
no.  z  nas  uie  cnain^rate  covered  for  nearly  its  whole  length  wiui  nr^oricK 

arches,  and  has  a  very  tane  combuBtion-cbamber.    It  operates  easily  without 

smoke  at  capacities  from  fiO  to  140%. 

No.  7  can  be  run  eaaUy_  at  from  50  to  140%.    It  is  almost  impossible  to 

make  smoke  with  this  settii^  under  any  condition  of  operation.    The  setting 

is  shown  in  Fig.  34. 

The  tests  above  described  were  all  with  water-tube  boilers.  In 
the  same  Bulletin  Prof.  Breckenridge  discusBes  the  problem  of  burn- 
ing Illinois  coals  without  smoke  uuder  Are-tube  boilers  as  follows: 


Flo.  34. — A  Smokelbsb  Furnace. 

The  horizontal  tire-tube  boiler  is  still  much  in  use  in  smaller 
units  of  50  to  150  H.P,  With  Illinois  coaJs  carrying  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  volatile  combustible  matter  and  burned  at  rates  which  pro- 
duce flame  lengths  of  from  5  to  20  feet,  there  is  no  better  method 
of  producing  dense  black  smoke  than  to  install  a  horizontal  flre-tube 
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boiler  with  the  usual  furnace,  and  hand-fire  such  &  plant  with  a  ruQ- 
of-raine  coal.  The  method  of  introducing  the  coal  directly  into 
the  hot  furnace,  in  fine  dust  and  large  lumps,  prevents  alow  or 
uniform  distillation  of  tlie  gases;  the  air  supply  through  open 
doors,  through  holes  in  the  fire,  or  through  a  fuel  bed  of  varying 
thicknesses  ia  neither  correct  in  quantity  nor  is  much  of  it  properly 
heated;  the  mingling  products  of  combustion  come  in  contact  with  the 
cool  surface  of  the  plates  of  the  boiler,  reducing  the  temperature  of 
the  gases  below  the  ignition  temperature  before  combustion  is  com- 
pleted. 

It  is  possible  to  burn  Illinois  coal  without  smoke  with  fire-tube 
boilers,  but  the  furnace  requires  special  treatment.  The  plans  usually 
proposed  are  either  low-set  stokers  or  extended  Dutch  oven  furnaces. 
When  hand-firing  is  adopted  the  wing-wall  furnace  or  other  form  of 
raising  baffles  or  piers  is  of  great  assistance.  With  any  of  these  de- 
vices careful  firing  is  very  necessary  for  satisfactory  results.  The 
best  method  of  hand-fifing  for  smokelessness  is  also  the  best  for  attain- 
ing economy.  There  are  three  generally  recognized  methods  of  hand- 
firing:  (a)  The  Spreading,  (i)  The  Coking,  and  (c)  The  Alternate. 
The  first  is  satisfactory  for  antlirncite;  the  second  for  coking  coals 
and  the  last  for  non-coking  coals.  It  is  the  alternate  method  that 
is  best  suited  to  Illinois  coals.  This  method  ia  described  as  follows: 
The  fuel  bed  area  is  divided  into  equal  parts,  two,  four,  or  six,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  entire  surface.  The  fresh  coal  is  fired  alternately 
on  one-half  of  these  areas  at  a  time  at  such  intervals  as  may  be 
necessary  to  hold  the  steam  pressure.  Depending  on  the  rote  of 
driving,  these  intervals  will  vary  from  one  to  five  minutes.  When 
the  fuel  bed  area  is  very  large,  some  checker-hoard  system  of  firing 
may  be  adopted  which,  when  alternately  fired  and  left  free  for  air 
passage,  will  result  in  a  large  reduction  in  the  amount  of  smoke 
produced  by  the  too  common  method  of  spreading  the  coal  over  the 
entire  surface  at  each  firing.  It  may  be  advantageous  to  provide 
for  still  more  air  by  leaving  the  fire  doors  open  slightly  just  after 
each  firing.  Tliere  are  several  devices  on  the  market  which  provide 
for  an  air  supply  over  the  fire,  which  are  turned  on  with  the  open- 
ing or  closing  of  the  fire  door  and  which  can  be  arranged  to  close 
at  the  end  of  any  dcairwl  time,  depending  upon  the  rate  of  driving 
and  frequency  of  firing  found  desirable.  The  firing  of  small  amounts 
of  coal  at  frequent  intervals  produces  less  smoke  than  firing  large 
amounts  at  longer  intervals.  The  latter  method,  however,  usually 
proves  less  tiresome  to  the  fireman  and  is  for  that  reason  more  fre- 
quently adopted. 

Forced  Draft. — The  use  of  forced  draft,  as  a  substitute  for,  or  as  an 
aid  to,  natural  chimney  draft,  is  becoming  quite  common  in  large 
boiler- pi  ants.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  enables  a  boiler  to  be  driven 
to  its  maximum  capacity  to  meet  emergencies  without  reference  to  the 
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state  of  the  weather  or  to  the  character  of  the  coal;  that  the  draft 
is  independent  of  the  temperature  of  the  chimney  gases,  and  that 
therefore  lower  flue  temperatures  may  be  used  than  with  natural  draft ; 
and  in  many  cases  that  it  enables  a  poorer  quality  of  coal  to  be  used 
than  is  required  with  natural  draft. 

Forced  draft  may  be  obtained ;  First,  by  a  aieam-jet  in  the  chimney, 
as  iu  locomotives  and  steam  fire-enginea ;  second,  by  a  steam-jet  blower 
under  the  grate-bars;  third,  by  a  fan-blower  delivering  air  under  the 
grat«-bar8,  the  ash-pit  doors  being  closed ;  fourth,  by  a  fan-blower  de- 
livering air  into  a  closed  flreroom,  as  in  the  "closed  stokehold"  sys- 
tem used  in  some  ocean-going  vessels ;  and  fifth,  by  a  fan  placed  in  the 
flue  or  chimney  drawing  the  gases  of  combustion  from  the  boilers, 
commonly  called  the  induced-draft  system.  WTiich  one  of  these  several 
systems  should  be  adopted  in  any  special  case  will  usually  depend  on 
local  couditiouB,  The  steam-jet  has  the  advantage  of  lightness  and 
compactness  of  apparatus,  and  is  therefore  most  suitable  for  locomo- 
tives and  steam  flre-engines,  but  it  also  is  the  most  wasteful  of  steam, 
and  therefore  sliould  not  be  used  when  a  fan-blower  system  is  available, 
except  for  occasional  or  temporary  use,  or  when  very  cheap, fuel,  such 
as  anthracite  culm  at  the  coal-mines,  is  used. 

The  closed  stokehold  system  has  as  yet  been  used  only  in  marine 
practice,  where  it  has  some  advantage,  such  as  ventilation  of  the  fire- 
room,  over  the  closed  ash-pit  system.  Induced  draft  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  on  land,  with  good  results,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  especial  advantage  over  the  closed  ash-pit  system,  except  conven- 
ience of  application  in  some  situations,  as  where  an  exbaust-fan  can  be 
placed  in  the  cliimuey  more  easily  than  a  fan-blower  of  sufficient  size 
can  be  accommodated  in  the  boiler-  or  engine-room.  In  a  crowded  and 
poorly  ventilated  fire-room  a  fan-blower  delivering  air  under  the  grates 
sod  maintaining  a  pressure  of  gas  in  the  furnace  may  sometimes  cause 
objectionable  gases  and  dust  to  issue  into  the  fireroom,  and  in  such  a 
case  induced  draft  may  be  preferable. 

When  an  economizer  is  used  to  absorb  some  of  the  heat  escaping 
from  the  boilers,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  use  forced  draft,  since  the 
lower  temperature  of  the  gases  discharged  from  the  economizer  reduces 
the  force  of  draft  in  the  chimney,  and  the  friction  of  the  gas  passages 
through  the  economizer  itself  reduces  the  force  of  draft  at  the  boiler. 

Forced  draft  is  especially  valuable  in  large  boiler -pi  ants,  such  as 
those  of  electric  light  and  power  stations,  wliere  the  demand  for  steam 
is  much  greater  during  a  few  hours  in  the  day  than  during  the  rest 
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of  the  time.  A  boiler-plant  which  would  be  inaufBcient  with  natural 
draft  to  supply  the  Bteam  required  during  the  hours  of  heaviest  load, 
may  be  able  to  supply  it  with  ease  by  the  aid  of  forced  draft. 

When  forced  draft  is  used,  it  is  advisable  to  provide  it  with  auto- 
matic regulation,  the  delivery  of  steam  to  the  engine  driving  the  fan 
being  regulated  by  a  reducing-  valve,  or  a  cut-off  valve,  controlled  by 
the  pressure  in  the  boiler,  as  in  the  Beekman  system.  This  systein 
consists  of  a  fan-blower,  driven  by  a.  small  engine,  delivering  air  into  a 
conduit  built  under  the  bridge  wall,  which  conduit  may  be  common  to 
a  battery  of  boilers,  and  thence  through  openings  into  the  ash-pit 
under  the  grate  of  each  boiler.  In  the  steam-pipe  leading  to  the  en- 
gine there  are  three  valves.  The  first  automatically  opens  or  closes  as 
the  steam -pressure  falls  or  rises.  The  second  Is  a  reducing- valve  which 
delivers  to  tlie  engine  steam  of  the  pressure  required  to  drive  the  en- 
gine at  the  right  speed  for  furnishing  the  air  to  burn  the  particular 
kind  of  fuel  used.  The  third  is  a  by-pass  valve  which. lets  enough 
steam  into  the  engine  while  the  first  valve  is  closed  to  keep  the  engine 
just  moving  and  furnishing  enough  air  to  keep  the  grates  cool.  The 
damper  leading  from  the  air-conduit  into  the  ash-pit  is  closed  when 
the  boiler  is  out  of  use  or  during  cleaning. 

The  Effect  of  Damper  Begnlation, — To  obtain  maximum  economy 
of  a  steam  boiler  during  a  teat  at  a  given  rate  of  driving  it  is 
important  that  the  rate  be  kept  as  nearly  constant  aa  possible.  If 
it  is  allowed  to  fluctuate  there  will  be  a  difficulty  in  adusting  the 
air  supply  and  the  thickness  of  tlie  bed  of  coal  so  as  always  to  have 
the  best  furnace  conditions.  If,  therefore,  the  demand  for  steam 
from  the  boiler  plant  varies,  assuming  there  are  other  boilers  in  it 
besides  the  one  being  tested,  it  is  well  to  let  the  fluctuations  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  other  boilers,  checking  their  draft  or  closing 
their  dampers  when  the  pressure  rises  and  increasing  their  draft 
when  it  fails,  so  that  the  boiler  under  test  may  continue  to  be  driven 
at  a  steady  rate.  In  regular  practice,  however,  it  is  customary  to 
take  care  of  the  fluctuations  in-  the  pteam  demand  and  supply  by 
means  of  a  damper  regulator  which  controls  the  draft  in  the  main 
flue,  or  in  the  case  of  foreed  draft  by  a  regulator  that  controls  the  rate 
of  driving  of  the  fan  or  blower. 

Draft  LoM  throngh  a  Vertical  Pan  Water-tube  Boiler. — (T.  A. 

Marsh,  Indust.  Eng.,  July,  1912.) 
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Draft  in  fumaoe 0.50  in. 

Dr&ft  above  first  row  of  tubes,  front  upward  pass '0,531  _  „,  . 

Draft  above  twelfth  row  of  tubes,  front  upward  pass 0 .  5S  J     '       **" 

Draft  above  twelfth  row  of  tubes,  middle  downward  pass ''■^^  \  o  20  1 

Draft  above  firet  row  of  tubes,  middle  downward  pass 0.82/ 

Draft  above  fiist  row  of  tubes,  rear  upward  pass 0.85  \  »  |o  i 

Draft  above  twelfth  row  of  tubes,  rear  upward  pass CflSJ    '       °" 

Draft  in  flue,  just  beyond  damper 1.00 

The  increase  in  draft  loea  through  the  second,  or  downward,  pass 
.  is  due  to  its  restricted  area,  as  compared  with  the  first  pass.  In  the 
third  pass  the  temperature  and  volume  of  the  gas  are  greatly  reduced, 
which  accounts  for  the  draft  losfi  being  less  than  in  the  second  pass. 

Arrangement  of  Forced  Draft  Apparatus. — Fig.  35  illustrates  the 
arrangement  of  forced  draft  apparatus  at  the  power  station  of  the 
Hudson  &  Manhattan  B.  R.  Co.  in  Jersey  City,  N*.  J.,  which  operates 


Fio.  35. — Abranoeiient  or  Forced  Dka?t  Apparatto. 

the  railroad  through  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  river.  The  air  fine 
shown  serves  the  batteries  of  boilers  on  both  sides  of  the  boiler  room. 
The  fan  is  a  double  inlet  "Sirocco,"  driven  by  a  500  H.P.  electric 
motor,  and  its  normal  duty  is  209,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
at  4.!)  ins.  water  gauge. 

Economy  of  High  Rates  of  Briring  at  Peak  Loads.— (H.  G. 
Stott,  Power,  November  8,  1010.)  In  the  boiler  room  the  invest- 
ment can  be  kept  down  by  adding  grate  surface  instead  of  more 
boilers,  and  by  the  use  of  forced  draft  the  old  rating  of  10  sq.  ft. 
of  heating  surface  per  boiler  horsepower  can  safely  be  reduced  to  4 
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or  5  withont  materially  adding  to  the  cost  of  boiler  or  furnace  main- 
tenance. 

While  the  overall  boiler  efficiency  will  begin  to  fall  off  beyond 
175  or  200  per  cent  of  rating,  the  small  loss  thus  entailed  is  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  the  saving  in  fixed  charges. 

The  solutioQ  of  the  problem  of  carrying  peak  loads  economically 
is  therefore  to  be  found  in  reducing  the  investment  per  kilowatt  to 
a  minimum,  and  this  can  be  best  accomplished  at  present  by  the 
use  of  steam  turbines  and  by  the  use  of  large  grate  area,  such  as  a 
ratio  of  30  or  40  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  to  each  square  foot  of  grate 
area,  instead  of  the  present  ratio  of  55  or  60  to  1. 

Belation  of  Draft  to  Boiler  Capacity. — Fig.  36  is  a  plotted  chart 
showing  the  furnace  draft  and  the  flue  gas  temperatures  in  eleven 
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Qi^ttiAti  In  boiler  hon»-power 
Pia.  36.— REijiTioN  Between  Boii.er  CAPAcrrr  and  Furnace  Draft. 
tests  of  the  Green  chain  grate  stoker.    (Proc.  Western  Soc.  of  Engrs., 
1912.)    The  draft  curve  shows  an  interesting  relation  between  the 
horsepower  and  the  draft;  it  is  that  the  horsepower  is  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  draft  pressure,  as  follows : 

Dnft,  ina.. . 

Vd 

H.P ^.. 

H.P.-i-VD.. 


0.5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0.71 

1 

1.73 

420 

570 

750 

905 

1015 

590 

570 

532 

523 

508 

If  the  resistance  of  the  fuel  bed,  the  air  per  pound  of  carbon, 
and  the  boiler  efficiency  were  tlie  same  at  all  rates  of  driving,  the 
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horsepower  shoidd  theoretically  vary  directly  ae  the  square  root  of  the 
draft  presBure,  but  in  fact  there  is  iiaually  an  increaaed  resiatauce 
at  the  higher  rates  of  driving  on  account  of  increase  in  the  thiclcnesa 
of  the  fuel  bed,  an  increase  in  the  volume  per  pound  of  furnace 
gas  on  account  of  the  increased  temperature  of  the  gas  between  the 
furnace  and  the  flue,  and  a  decrease  in  efSciency,  all  of  which  will 
cause  ft  decrease  in  the  ratio  HP  -^  Vd. 

The  Prat  Induced  Draft  System.  (Louis  Prat,  Paris;  Schiitte 
&  Koerting  Co.,  Philadelphia)  has  been  extensively  introduced  in 
Europe.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  gases 
is  passed  through  the  fan,  which  is  therefore 
of  relatively  small  bulk.  The  pressure  pro- 
duced by  the  fan  is  used  in  the  manner  of 
the  impulse  jet  of  an  ejector  to  create  the 
necessary  negative  pressure  for  the  induction 
of  the  gases.  The  system  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  37.  It  includes  a  metal  plate  stack  com- 
parable to  an  ejector  of  which  C  is  the  con- 
verging portion,  A  the  chamber  and  B  the 
diffuser.  The  negative  pressure  inducing  the 
flow  of  the  gases  is  created  by  a  fluid  im- 
pulser  furnislied  by  a  fan-blower  and  injected 
mto  the  chamber  by  the  nozzle  D.  In  case 
of  a  stoppage  of  the  fan  the  impulse  is  pro- 
duced by  an  emergency  steam  ejector  S.  The 
fluid  impulser  can  either  be  cold  air  taken  by  . 
the  fan  from  outside  or  the  hot  gases  directly 
from  the  flue  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  Howden  Hot-air  Syrtem. — In  1884  James  Howden  applied  to 
the  boilers  of  the  City  of  New  York  a  forced  draft  apparatus  in 
which  the  air-supply  was  heated  by  being  circulated  around  a  series 
of  tubes,  through  which  the  hot  flue-gases  passed  on  their  way  to 
the  stack.  In  this  system  part  of  the  hot  air  is  delivered  into  the  ash- 
.pit,  and  part  above  the  bed  of  coal  in  the  furnace.  The  system  has 
been  extensively  adopted  in  marine  practice.  Among  the  advantages 
claimed  for  it  are :  1.  Part  of  the  heat  which  would  otherwise  escape  in 
the  flue-gases  ia  returned  to  the  boiler.  2.  By  whatever  amount  the  air 
for  combustion  is  increased  in  temperature  by  the  waste  gases,  the 
average  temperature  of  the  furnaces  is  practically  raised  to  the  same 
extent.    If,  say  200°  is  added  to  the  air  of  combiution  by  the  air-heat- 
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ere,  the  average  temperature  of  the  furnacea  is  raised  200°,  and  the 
evaporative  power  of  the  heating  BUrface  is  thereby  increafled.  3.  The 
gases  from  the  burning  fuel  combine  more  readily  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  of  combustion  as  the  temperature  of  the  fire  increases. 

Betarden. — In  connection  with  the  Howden  system,  spiral  strips 
of  metal,  shown  in  Fig.  38,  are  placed  in  the  tubes  of  the  boiler. 


Pig.  38.— a  Retarder. 

These  compel  the  gases  to  take  a  spiral  motion  in  passing  through  the 
tubes,  causing  them  to  come  more  directly  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  tubes,  and  by  conducting  heat  through  the  metal  of  the 
retarder  into  the  metal  of  the  tubes,  increasing  their  efficiency. 

Results  of  tests  of  a  horizontal  fire-tube  boiler  with  and  without 
retarders  are  given  in  a  paper  by  J.  M.  Whitham  in  Trana.  A.  S.  M.  E., 
vol.  xvii.  p.  450.     Amimg  his  conclusions  are  the  following: 

1.  Ketarders  show  an  economic  advantage  when  the  boiler  is  pushed, 
varing  in  the  tests  from  H  to  18  per  cent. 

2.  Eefarders  should  not  be  used  when  boilers  arc  run  very  gently 
and  when  the  stack-draft  is  small. 

The  Ellis  &  Eaves  Hot-air  System  is  similar  to  Howden's,  but  the 
draft  is  produced  by  a  fan  placed  at  the  base  of  the  funnel.  The  air 
is  heated  by  being  passed  through  the  tubes  in  the  heater,  while  the 
hot  gas  circulates  around  thera.  Both  the  Ilowlen  and  the  Ellis  & 
Eaves  systems  are  illustrated  and  discussed  at  length  in  Bertin  & 
Robertson  on  "Marine  Boilers." 

An  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  the  use  of  warm  blast  was 
made  by  J.  C.  Hoadley  in  1881,  and  described  at  great  length  in 
Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  vol.  vi.  p.  676.  The  results,  according  to  Mr. 
Hoadley,  showed  a  possible  net  saving  of  from  10  to  18  per  cent  over 
the  best  attainable  practice  with  natural  chimney  draft  and  air  at 
ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures.  Notwithstanding  these  results, 
the  warm-blast  system  has  not  as  yet  made  any  headway  in  land 
practice. 

Calcnlatioiis  for  Forced  Draft. — In  designing  a  forced  draft  in- 
stallation the  principal  data  needed  are:  1,  The  maximum  number 
of  pounds  of  coal  that  will  have  to  be  burned  per  hour  at  the  most 
rapid  rate  of  driving,  when  the  efficiency  of  the   boiler,   furnace 
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and  grate  is  loweat;  2,  the  number  of  pounds  of  air  per  pound  of 
coal. 

A  pure  coal  consisting  of  95  per  cent  C,  5  per  cent  H  would 
require  for  complete  combustion,  theoretically,  per  pound  of  coal, 

34.56(^  +  H  -  ^) 12.672  lbs.  aiJ 

Add  50%  in  order  to  insure  that  all  the  C  ia  bumed 

toCOa 6.356  "     " 

19.008  "     " 
Add  another  50%  for  emergencies  and  for  unskillful 
firing.      (This   may    be   omitted    if   mechanical 
Btokers  and  CO2  apparatus  are  used.) 6.336  "     " 

25.344  "     " 

Or  say  Z5  pounds  of  air  per  pound  of  combustible.  Multiplying  this 
figure  by  the  ratio  of  combustible  to  total  coal  (including  ash  and 
moisture)  in  the  coal  to  be  used  gives  the  number  of  pounds  of  air 
per  pound  of  coal.  Thus,  if  the  sum  of  moisture  and  ash  in  a  given 
coal  is  20  per  cent,  and  the  combustible  80  per  cent,  then  0.80  X 
25  =  20  is  the  number  of  pounds  of  air  required  per  pound  of  coal. 
This  may  be  reduced  to  15  pounds  in  large  plants  in  which  mechanical 
stokers  are  used  and  the  firing  is  controlled  so  as  to  avoid  excessive 
air  supply,  by  means  of  gas  analysis  or  CO,  apparatus. 

Multiplying  the  figures  given  above  by  13.342,  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  per  pound  of  air  at  70°  F.,  gives  the  cubic  feet  of  air  per  pound 
combustible  =  254  cubic  feet  for  50  per  cent  excess  air,  or  338  cubic 
feet  for  100  per  cent  excess. 

It  is  common  to  figure  the  air  Bupply  as  a  factor  of  the  boiler 
horsepower  to  be  developed.  The  method  of  making  the  calculation 
with  different  kinds  of  fuel  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  242. 

These  figures  are  based  on  actual  boiler  horsepower  to  be  de- 
veloped (1  H.P.  =  34,5  pounds  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212° 
per  hour)  and  not  upon  the  "rating"  of  the  boiler.  In  modern 
electric  power  plants  it  is  not  uncommon  to  drive  the  boilers  during 
the  time  of  "peak  loads"  to  from  two  to  three  times  their  nominal 
rating,  which  is  usually  based  on  10  square  feet  of  heating  surface 
per  horsepower. 

For  induced  draft  the  figures  of  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  given 
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ANALTBIB  or   COUBUBTIBI^  IN  COAL 


Kind  fit  Cokl. 

AoUirwlto. 

3emi-bit. 

^" 

Wegtsm 

Bit. 

Li,iiiW. 

<X1. 

3.16 
92.20 
2.72 
0.98 
0.94 

4.76 
80.70 
2.81 
1.13 
0.60 

5.03 
84.89 
7.34 
1.74 
1.00 

6.41 
80.93 
11.18 
1,61 
0.87 

5.05 
73.21 
18.66 
1.47 
1.62 

c 

o 

2 

8 

UB.  AiB  PER  LB.  couBirsnBLE=34.66(C/3+H— 0/8},  with  no  excess  air. 
I    11.09     I     11.97     1     11.20     I     10.71     I    9.37       |     1420 

B.T.U.    PER   LB.    COHBUtllBLB. 

I  15,000  I  15,800  I  15,200  |  14,400  [  12,800  |  19,000 

BOILER   EFnCIENCT,    EBTtUATED. 

i      0.75    I      0.76    I      0.75    |      0,70    1      0.60    |      0.75 

B.T.U.    UTILIZED    PER   LB.    COMBUSTIBLE. 

I    11,250    I    11,850    I    11,400    |    10,080    |     7,680    |    14,250 

LBS.  COUBUBTIBLE  PER  HOUR  PER  BOILER  H.P.    (1  H.P."33,47fl  B.T.O.  PER  HOUR.) 

I      2.98    I      2.83    I      2.94     |      3.32    |      4.36    |      2.35 

LBS.  AIR  PER  BOILER  B.P.  ROCR,  ASSUMING  NO  EXCESS  AIR. 

I    34.54     I    33,88    |     32.93    |    35,56    |    40,85    |    33,37 

PBB  WINUTE  AT  70*  F.  PER  BOILER  H.P.     (1  LB.  AIR  - 13.342  CU.FT.) 

,|  7.682  I  7-535  1  7,323  I  7.909  |  9,086 
11.52  11,30  10.99  11.86  13.63 
15  36         15.07         14.65         15,82         16,17 


Noexi 
607o 


7,422 
,    11,13 

14.84 


above  are  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  absolute  temperature  of  the 

gas  to  be  handled  by  the  fan  to  the  absolute  temperature  correapood- 

T  +  460 
ing  to  70°  F.,  or  by  — eon"  >  •"  which  T  is  the  temperature  of  the 

gas  in  Fahrenheit  degrees,  to  obtain  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  hot 
gas  per  minute. 


The  American  Blower  Co.  furnishes  the  following  as  the  baais  for 
calculation  for  mechanical  draft : 
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MECHANICAL   DRAFT   IN   STATIONARY   WOBK. 

Induced  Draft. 
Cu.  ft.  per  min.  required :    36  eu.  ft.  per  min.  per  boiler  horeepower 

per  hour  at  560°  F. 
Suction   required :     For   rated   capacity   1    in.   water  gauge,   static 
presBure;  for  85%  overload  1'4  in.;   for 
50%  overload  1%  in. 
Gaeea  handled :    482.7  en.  ft.  at  550°  F.  per  lb.  coal  burned. 

Forced  Draft. 
Cu.  ft.  per  min.  required :    28  eu.  ft.  per  min.  at  70"  per  boiler  horse- 
power with  chain  grates;  21  cu.  ft,  with 
ordinary  grates;  18  cu.  ft.  with  underfeed 
stokers. 
Pressure  required :    Stokers,  2.5  in,  water  gauge,  static,  not  including 

duct  friction. 
Ordinary  grates:    1.5  in.  water  gauge,  static,  but  allowance  of  suf- 
ficient power  to  speed  up  to  1%  in. 

Where  the  fan  blows  directly  into  the  ash  pit  without  ducta 
1,25  in.  static  water  gauge  will  not  be  exceeded  with  ordinary 
rate  of  coal  combustion. 
Air  handled :    253.5  cu.  ft.  at  70°  F,  per  lb,  coal  burned. 

MECHANICAL  DRAPI   IN   MARINE   WORK. 

Induced  Draft  (Ellta  &  Eaves  system). 
Cu.  ft.  per  min.  required :    8.05  cu.  ft.  per  min.  at  550°  per  lb,  coal 

burned  per  hour. 
Suction  required:    I14  to  H^  in,  water  gauge  (negative  pressure). 
Gaaea  handled :    482,7  cu.  ft.  at  550°  F.  per  lb,  coal  burned. 

Forced  Draft  (Howdeti  system), 
Cu.  ft.  per  min.  required:    4.2  cu.  ft.  per  min,  at  70°  F.  per  lb.  coal 

burned  per  hour. 
Pressure  required  at  fan:    2^^  to  3  in.  water  gauge  (static  pressure). 
Air  handled:    253.5  cu.  ft.  at  70°  F.  per  lb.  coal  burned. 

The  Buffalo  Forge  Co.  in  its  Engineers'  Hand  Book,  p.  85,  gives 
the  following: 
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It  is  cugtomary  in  practice  in  selectiag  apparatus  for  mechanical 
draft  purposes  to  allow  for  100  per  cent  excess  air  for  hand-fired 
boilers,  or  16.70  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  at  70°  per  boiler  H.P, 
for  a  forced  draft  fan,  and  32.40  cubic  feet  per  minute  at  550°  for 
an  induced  draft  fan.  An  allowance  of  50  per  cent  excess  air  is 
made  where  the  boiler  is  equipped  with  a  stoker,  or  11.70  cubic  feet 
per  minute  at  70°  per  boiler  H.P.  for  a  forced,  and  23.80  cubic  feet 
per  minute  at  550°  for  an  induced  draft  fan. 

The  statement  made  in  the  catalogues  of  some  fan  manufacturers 
to  the  effect  that  with  forced  draft  less  air  is  used  per  pound  of  coal 
than  with  chimney  draft,  and  that,  therefore,  with  forced  draft  there 
is  a  higher  temperature  in  the  furnace  and  less  loss  of  heat  in  the 
flue  gases,  is  erroneous.  With  forced  draft  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
greater  difference  in  pressure  between  the  ash  pit  and  the  combustion 
chamber  than  with  ordinary  chimney  draft,  and  this  would  tend  to 
increase  the  air  supply  rather  than  to  diminish  it  if  the  thickness 
of  the  fire  bed  were  not  increased  to  counteract  this  effect.  With 
either  forced  draft  or  chimney  draft  it  is  equally  easy  to  reduce  the 
air  supply  to  18  pounds  per  pound  of  coal,  notwithstanding  the  fol- 
lowing statement  which  has  been  reprinted  for  many  years  without 
reference  to  any  authority: 

Experiments  made  by  the  United  States  Navy  have  demon- 
strated that  in  the  ordinary  hand-fired  furnace  with  stack  draft 
about  twice  the  theoretical  quantity  of  air  is  required,  or  about 
24  pounds  of  air  per  pound  of  bituminous  coal. 

When  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  minute  and  the  total  difference 
in  pressure  between  the  fan  and  the  combustion  chamber  are  deter- 
mined or  estimated  for  the  maximum  rate  of  driving,  then  a  selection 
of  the  fan  to  be  used  is  made,  referring  to  the  tables  of  size,  capacity, 
speed,  pressure,  and  power,  which  are  publislied  in  the  catalogues 
of  fan  manufacturers.    The  American  Blower  Co.  gives  the  following: 

The  requirements  of  a  given  installation  can  usually  be  met  by 
several  sizes  of  fans,  and  the  final  choosing  of  the  fan  will  depend  upon 
whether  initial  cost,  the  cost  of  power,  or  space,  is  most  important. 
The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  variation  in  the  sizes  of 
"Sirocco"  fans  for  a  given  duty.  Assume  that  the  installation  requires 
66,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  at  ly^  inches  water  gauge  static 
pressure,  and  that  the  tip  speed  of  the  fan  wheel  shall  not  exceed 
3500  feet  per  minute.  Referring  to  the  capacity  tables  the  following 
performances  will  be  found : 
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Single  inlet  fan  No 14  13  12 

Cubic  feet  per  minute 66,000  67,000  66,500 

Revolutions  per  minute 155  170  ■             190 

Tip  speed,  feet  per  minute 3,410  3,480  3,500 

Brake  horae-poner 27.9  29.5  31.4 

Diam.  of  wheel,  ins 84  78  72 

Width  of  wheel,  ins 42  39  36 

If  power  consumption  ia  the  controlling  feature,  the  No.  14  fan 
would  be  the  choice;  if  initial  cost  or  space  limitation  determines 
the  selection,  the  No.  13  fan.  As  the  tip  speed  of  the  No.  12  fan 
slightly  exceeds  the  specified  amount,  it  cannot  be  considered. 

Fomaces  for  Burning  Coal-dust. — Fig.  39  shows  a  coal-dust 
stoker  patented  in  1895  by  F.  De  Camp  of  Berlin,  Gennany.     The 


Flo.  39. — Method  of  BintKiNa  Coal-dust. 

coal  is  ground  in  a  mill  and  carried  to  the  hopper  of  the  stoker  by  a 
travelling  conveyor,  from  which  it  is  delivered  into  the  furnace  by  a 
fan-blast.  The  quantity  of  coal-dust  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  air 
blown  into  the  furnace  is  regulated  by  slides.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  the  apparatus  are  that  it  is  an  automatic  stoker  and  forced-draft 
system  combined,  and  that  the  combustion  is  complete  and  smokeless. 

The  objections  are,  the  cost  of  power  for  grinding  the  coal  into  a 
fine  powder  and  for  driving  the  fan,  together  with  the  extra  labor  re- 
quired to  keep  the  flues  clean,  on  account  of  the  large  accumulation  of 
ash  and  partially  burned  coal-dust  which  is  carried  over  by  the  blast. 

The  Wegener  Apparatus  for  Boming  Powdered  Coal. — Fig.  40 
shows  an  apparatus  for  burning  powdered  coal,  invented  by  Carl 
Wegener,  and  first  used  in  Germany  in  1893.  It  is  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

Coal  ground  so  that  it  will  pass  through  a  sieve  of  125  meshes  per 
linear  inch  is  fed  into  the  hopper,  whence  it  falls  on  to  a  fine  sieve 
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about  5)  in.  diameter.  The  sieve  is  tapped  from  150  to  250  times  a 
minute,  in  order  to  cause  the  coal  to  fall  through  it  regularly,  by 
means  of  a  knocker  on  a  vertical  shaft  driven  by  a  wheel  placed  in 
the  path  of  the  entering  air-supply.  The  ait  ascending  in  the 
inlet-pipe,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  meets  the  descending  shower  of 


Fio,  40.— Wboeneb's  Powdered  Coal  Apparatcs. 

powdered  coal,  mixes  with  it,  and  carries  it  into  the  furnace.     If 
the  air-supply  i8_  sufficient,  smokeless  combustion  will  result, 

Records  of  tests  of  the  Wegener  apparatus*  indicate  that  it 
does  not  give  any  higher  economy  than  can  be  obtained  by  mechanical 
stokers,  or  other  means  of  burning  soft  coal,  which  do  not  require  the 
coal  to  be  powdered. 

*  Engineeritm  Neuia,  Sept.  16,  1897, 
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Fiff.  41  is  an  illustration  of  a  coal-dust  feeding  apparatus  built 
by  CO.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.  (The  Engineer,  Chicago, 
April  1,  1904).  The  coal  dust  is  fed  from  a  storage  bin  into  the 
hopper  A,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  feed-worm  B  and  spout 
F  to  the  air  epout  D  through  which  it  is  blown  into  the  cast-iron 
spout  G  leading  to  the  furnace.  The  speed  of  the  feed-worm  is 
adjusted  by  changing  the  position  of  the  friction  wheel  /  on  the 
plate  H.  The  air  furnished  by  the  fan  C  is  controlled  by  a  valve  E. 
A  teat  of  this  apparatus  with  pulverized  coal  from  Illinois  screenings, 
40-mesb  fine,  containing  3.5  per  cent  moisture  and  17.5  per  cent  ash, 
with  a  water-tube  boiler  rated  at  280  H.P.  developed  254  H.P.  or 
90.7  per  cent  of  rating,  and  an  equvalent  evaporation  of  9.13S  lbs. 


Fio,  41. — CoAL-DUBT  Fkedino  Appajutds. 

per  lb.  of  combustible.  Taking  tlie  heating  value  of  Illinois  coal  at 
14,000  B.  T.  U.  per  lb.  of  combustible,  the  efficiency  is  63.2  per  cent. 
A  much  higher  result  than  this  can  be  obtained  with  a  Dutch-oven 
furnace  and  a  mechanical  stoker. 

The  conditions  of  successful  operation  with  dust  fuel  are  stated 
as  follows  {The  Engineer,  Jan.  1,  1903) ; 

First,  the  coal  must  be  of  uniform  size  before  perfect  combustion 
can  be  bad;  second,  the  coal  should  contain  a  uniform  percentage  of 
moisture;  in  other  words,  the  same  results  are  not  obtained  when 
burning  coals  containing  different  degrees  of  moisture.  Third, 
powdered  coal  should  be  burnt  in  suspension  in  air.  If  the  fuel  is 
swept  or  pushed  into  the  furnace,  the  heavy  particles  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom and  become  solid  clinker,  which  is  very  objectionable  and  almost 
impossible  to  get  out  of  the  furnace. 
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Illustrated  descriptions  of  several  other  forms  of  apparatus  for 
bnmiag  pulverized  coal  will  be  found  iu  a  "Symposium  on  Powdered 
Fuel"  in  Journal.  A.  8.  M.  E.,  Oct.  1914. 

Hethod  of  Bnmuig  Fetroleom.* — The  simplest  and  best  way  of 
burning  liquid  fuel  is  by  injecting  it  in  the  form  of  spray  by  means  of 
a  jet  of  steam  into  the  furnace  and  allowing  the  right  amount  of  air 
to  uiJT  with  it.f  The  number  of  different  injectors  or  burners  that 
have  been  devised  for  this  purpose  is  legion. 

The  simplest  device  would  consist  of  two  tubes  fastened  together, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch.  Fig.  42.  In  this,  1  is  the  oil 
feed-pipe;  2,  a  cock  for  regulating  supply  of  oil;  3,  the  steam 
pipe;  4,  the  valve  for  regulating  supply  of  steam;  5,  a  guard 
around  pipe  preventing  overflow.  The  lower  tube  is  Battened 
out  to  a  thin,  broad  opening,  from  which  the  stream  of  air  or 
steam  issues  under  pressure.    The  upper  tube  allows  a  stream  of  oil 

Pia.  42. — Petroleum  BintNXR. 

to  flow  from'the  supply  tank,  this  flow  being  regulated  by  the  supply 
cock.  The  oil  is  conducted  by  the  guard,  5,  which  prevents  it  flowing 
over  the  sides  of  the  lower  steam-pipe,  and  distributes  it  in  a  thin 
sheet  over  the  rapidly  issuing  Ht«am,  with  the  result  that  the  oil  is 
rapidly  carried  forward  in  the  form  of  a  finely  divided  spray,  which 
is  the  next  thing  to  gas,  and  ignites  almost  as  easily.  By  changing 
One  shape  of  the  issuing  jet  of  steam,  different  shapes  may  be  given 
to  the  flame.  If  we  give  tlie  steam-jet  a  fan-shaped  opening,  the  greater 
part  of  the  oil  will  be  delivered  at  the  sides  and  we  will  have  a  wide 
and  short  flame.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  desire  a  long,  narrow  flame, 
we  give  the  steam-jet  a  concave  opening,  then  most  of  the  oil  is 
delivered  on  the  center  of  the  steam-jet  and  is  propelled  forward  to  a 
considerable  distance. 

Those  who  try  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  a  fuel  by  altering  the 
burner  resemble  a  man  who  seeks  to  improve  the  steaming  of  his 
boiler  by  changing  the  injector.  The  place  to  work  at  and  improve  is 
inside  the  fire-box  or  combustion-chamber.  The  oil  fuel  must  be  so 
broken  up  or  pulverized  as  to  allow  of  its  mixing  with  the  air  and 

*  Extracts  from  a  paper  bv  H.  Tweddle,  in  Tht  Eimneering  and  Minina  Jtntr- 
naj,0ct.21,  1899. 

t  Sprayinx  or  atomizing  either  by  the  use  oF  a  jet  of  air  at  hiprh  pressure  or 
hy  mechanical  means  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  better  than  spraying 
by  means  of  a  steam  jet. 
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being  instantly  consumed.  If  it  is  not  consumed  in  the  fire-box,  it 
issues  either  in  tlie  form  of  smoke  or  of  fout- smelling,  unburned  gases, 
and  fuel  is  wasted. 

If  we  take  a  vessel  filled  with  benzine  and  set  fire  to  it,  it  burns 
with  a  heavy  flame,  and  large  quantities  of  black  smoke  are  given  off. 
As  no  air  can  get  to  the  interior  portion,  combustion  takes  place  on 
the  outside,  and  as  the  contained  hydrogen  has  a  greater  aSmity  for 
ojygen  than  carbon  has,  it  combines  with  most  of  the  oxygen  furnished 


Fia.  43. lUPBHPECT    COMBCBTIO:). 

(Fire  at  the  Standard  OU  Works,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  July  5,  1900.) 

by  the  air,  the  carbon  is  set  free  and  is  visible  in  the  form  of  a  heavy, 
black  smoke.     (See  Fig.  43.) 

If  we  admit  air  to  the  interior  of  the  volatile  gases  which  are  be- 
ing given  off,  more  oxygen  is  supplied  and  part  of  the  carbon  burns 
and  the  smoke  diminishes,  and  if  arrangements  are  made  so  as  to  ad- 
mit sufficient  air  to  all  parts  of  the  benzine  and  its  vapor,  then  we  will 
have  complete  combustion  and  no  smoke  will  be  given  off. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  efficiency  from  fuel  oil,  it  should 
be  humed  in  a  fire-brick  combustion-chamber,  so  as  to  obtain  the  very 
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highest  poBsible  temperature.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  heating  surface  is  covered  by  the  brickwork,  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  there  is  both  an  increase  in  evaporation  and  a 
uaving  in  fuel  with  the  lined  fire-box. 

Imperfect  Combution  of  Oil. — Fig.  43,  reproduced  from  a  photo- 
graph of  a  fire  at  the  refinery  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  at  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  gives  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  smoke  that  may  be  made  by 
burning  oil.  The  column  of  smoke  went  up  at  an  angle  to  a  height  of 
perhaps  half  a  mile,  and  then  traveled  horizontally  over  five  miles 
before  it  was  dissipated  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

TTse  of  Fetrolenm  in  Locomotivei. — Mr.  Tweddle  describes  the  use 
of  petroleum  as  fuel  for  locomotives  on  the  Oroya  Bailroad,  in  Peru, 
where  he  introduced  it  in  1890.  Two  locomotives,  exactly  alike  in  all 
other  respects,  were  tested,  one  with  coal  and  the  other  with  oil. 
They  were  American  Rogers  engines,  Mogul  type,  with  47  in,  drivers; 
cylinders  18X24  in.;-.weight  of  engine  38  tons,  tender  28  tons;  five 
cars  averaging  IS  tons  each.  The  grades  were  as  high  as  4.3  per  cent, 
or  1  in  27,jvith  some  sharp  curves.  The  average  consumption  of  coal 
for  a  month  was  79..^0  lbs,  per  train  mile,  and  that  of  oil  38.55  lbs.,  or 
less  than  half.' 

The  arrangement  for  the  interior  of  the  fire-box  is  shown  in  Fig. 
44,    Ho  alterations  were  made  inithe  fire-box,  while  but  few  additions 


Fig.  44. — Petkolbuii  Furnacz.  Fig.  45- — Oii,BuHiraB, 

were  made  to  the  regular  ash-pan.  The  back  damper  was  completely 
closed,  a  large  front  damper  with  about  2  sq.  ft.  superficial  opening 
being  arranged  in  front.  A  plate  with  an  air-opening  20  X  14  in,  sup- 
ported the  fire-brick  at  the  back  of  the  fire-box,  which  receives  the 
vaporized  oil. 

In  Fig.  45,  the  burner  is  represented,    ^  is  a  general  side  view  of 
burner;  at  g  it  is  tapped  for  a    IJ-in.  oil-pipe,  and  at  h  for  a  ^-in. 
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steam-pipe.  In  the  sectional  view,  e  e  is  the  oil-passage,  d  d  is  the 
Bteam-passage ;  both  these  passages  being  3  by  J  in.  D  represents  the 
front  end  of  the  burner,  and  E  represents  tlie  back  end  of  tlie  burner. 
.The  oil  coming  through  the  passage,  e  e,  falls  directl)'  on  the  steam 
shooting  through  the  narrow  slit  at  -tlie  end  of  the  passage,  d  d,  and  is 
completely  atomized. 

With  this  burner  the  bricks  do  not  serve  in  any  way  for  breaking 
up  the  oil,  but  merely  as  a  white-hot  retort  in  which  air  and  vaporized . 
oil  are  mixed  in  tlie  proper  proportions. 

The  supply  of  air  is  regulated  by  the  front  damper,  the  supply  of 
oil  by  a  wheel-valve  worked  by  the  fireman's  hand  in  the  tab.  The 
Bteam  is  seldom  touched  e.xeept  when  an  engine  is  lying  up  for  any 
length  of  time  at  a  station.  With  the  oil  and  air  under  such  easy  con- 
trol there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  perfect  combustion  without 
smoke. 

The  holes  at  tlie  back  of  the  burner  are  closed  with  plugs.  By 
unscrewing  these  the  burner  can  be  quickly  cleaned  without  remov- 
ing; this,  however,  is  rarely  necessary,  the  burner,  as  a  rule,  keeping 
perfectly  clean  for  an  indefinite  period. 

ITie  burner  is  cast  in  one  piece  and  finished  by  hand.  The  length 
of  the  burner  is  entirely  arbitrary.  The  width  is  made  to  suit  the 
quantity  of  fuel  to  be  introduced. 

On  the  heavy  grades  of  the  Oroya  line,  aa  much  as  220  lbs.  of  coal 
are  burned  per  mile,  or  110  lbs.  of  oil.  To  perfectly  spray  such  a 
large  flow  of  oil,  a  certain  width  of  passage  is  necessary.  The  burner 
best  adapted  to  such  heavy  work  had  an  oil-passage  3  in.  wide  and  a 
steam-outlet  of  3i  in.  The  oil-aperture  was  3  by  J  in.,  the  steam- 
aperture  3^  by  1-40  in. 

Around  the  oil-opening  runs  a  sort  of  projecting  hood  which  pre- 
vents any  oil  from  leaking  when  rounding  sharp  curves.  Steam  from 
another  locomotive  is  used  in  getting  up  steam':  100  lbs.  pressure 
from  cold  water  has  been  shown  on  the  steam-gauge  in  25  minutes, 
but  an  hour  is  generally  taken,  so  as  not  to  strain  the  boder.  If  neces- 
sary wood  can  be  used  to  raise  steam. 

The  od-fired  engine,  after  running  six  months,  showed  no  signs  of 
leaking  or  straining.  About  150  fire-brick  were  used  for  the  whole 
brickwork,  including  the  areh.i  This  brickwork  lasts  from  six  to 
eight  months. 

The  Hanunel  Oil  Burner,  which  has  been  extensively  used  in  Cali- 
fornia is  shown  in  Fig.  46.  It  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  one 
described  by  Mr.  Tweddle. 

^e  ITrquhart  Oil  Burner,  used  in  locomotives  in  liussia,  is  shown 
in  Fig,  47.  The  oil  runs  down  a  pipe,  which  ends  in  the  external 
nozzle  of  the  injector,  while  the  steam  passes  through  the  inner  nozzle, 
which  it  enters  through  a  ring  of  holes,  the  steam-  and  oil-cavities 
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being  separated  by  a  gtuffing-boxpacked  with  asbestoa.  This  pack- 
ing IB  renewed  once  a  month.  The  ateam-auppiy  is  regulated  by  a 
valve,  and  the  oiI-Eupply  by  screwing  the  steam-nozzle  baclcward  and 
forward  in  the  external  nozzle,  thus  varying  the  section  of  the  annular 


Fia.  46. — Tbb  H.uwT.t.  Oil  Burner. 

passage.  This  is  effected  by  a  worm  and  worm-wheel,  the  latter  of 
which  is  connected  to  the  ateam-nozzle  by  a  feather-key,  while  the 
former  is  on  a  shaft  which  terminates  in  a  position  conveniently  acces- 


Fia.  47. — The  Uhqxihaht  Oil  Bdrnbb. 

sible  to  the  fireman.  The  injector  is  entirely  outside  of  the  fire-box, 
so  that  the  carbonizing  of  the  oil  at  the  nozzle  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  blast  of  oil  and  steam  is  delivered  into  the  furnace  through 
a  tube  into  which  the  nose  of  the  injector  projects,  and  through  which 
a  supply  of  air  is  also  drawn  by  the  action  of  the  jet. 

The  amount  of  steam   required  to  operate  the  injector  on  the 
Bussian  railway,  according  to  Mr.  I'rquhart,  is  from  8  to  13  per 
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cent  of  the  steam  made  by  the  boiler,  the  highest  percentage  being  re- 
quired in  winter. 

A  fuel-oil  burner  using  oil  at  high  pressure  and  air  at  low  pressure, 
designed  by  H.  B.  Stilz,  Philadelphia,  is  shown  in  Fig.  48. 

This  design  comprises  an  inner  nozzle  through  which  oil  is 
forced  at  50  pounds  pressure.     Near  the  small  orifice  and  within  the 


Fig.  48.— HiOH-PiiBBSDBH  On.  Burnsb. 

passage  is  placed  a  spindle  bearing  a  spiral  fin,  which  causes  the  oil  on 
delivery  to  rotate  and  spread  out  in  a  cone-shaped  film.  Around  the 
inner  nozzle  is  a  casing  through  which  air  passes,  and  a  spiral  fin 
gives  the  air  a  whirling  motion  as  it  passes  out. 

Xeohanloal  Oil  Bnmen.  (£.  H.  Feabody,  Proc.  Soc.  Nav.  Engrs. 
and  Marine  Arehts.,  1912). — A  "mechanical  atomizer"  is  one  which 
uses  pressure  alone,  without  steam  or  compressed  air  for  spraying 
the  oil.  In  the  types  in  successful  use  the  oil  is  given  a  whirling 
motion  inside  of  the  burner  tip,  either  by  forcing  the  oil  through  a 
passage  of  helical  form,  as  in  Howden's  burner.  Fig.  49,  or  by  de- 


livering the  air  tangentialty  to  a  circular  chamber  from  which  there 
is  a  central  outlet,  as  in  the  Jones  burner,  or  by  a  combination  of 
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both  melbodB.  The  Peabody  burner.  Fig.  50,  ie  of  the  tangential  type ; 
in  it  oil  is  iJeHvere'I  under  pressure  to  an  annular  channel  cut  in 
the  face  of  a  nozzle  upon  which  is  screwed  a  tip  having  a  very  small 
central  diamber  oommnnicating  with  a  discharge  orifice.     Between 


Fio.  50. — Peabodt  Oil  Bcbner. 

the  nozzle  and  the  tip  a  thin  disc  is  inserted  which  has  a  hole 
in  the  center  of  the  i^ante  dianieter  a'«  that  of  the  central  chamber 
of  the  tip,  and  small  elote  or  ducts  extending  tangentially  from  the 
cilges  of  the  central  opening  outwanl  to  (he  annular  channel  in  Ihe 
nozzle  80  as  to  put  it  in  communication  with  the  central  chamber. 
The  atomizeil  particles  of  oil  fly  off  from  the  orifice  in  straight 
lines  under  the  action  of  centrifugal  force,  thus  forming  a  hollow 
conical  Bpray.  A  good  burner  will  atomize  moderately  heavy  oil 
with  an  oil  preseure  as  low  as  .30  lbs.  and  from  that  up  to  200  or  above. 
If  this  range  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  variable  steam  requirements, 
it  is  better  to  shut  down  a  portion  of  the  burners  entirely  than  to 
attempt  to  adjust  each  individual  burner  separately.  The  air  supply 
can  easily  be  controlled  for  all  burners  by  regulating  the  draft  pres- 
sure, and  the  air  can  he  closed  off  entirely  when  a  burner  is  shut 
down.  Another  means  of  varying  the  (juantity  of  oil  delivered  by 
all  burners  in  addition  to  alteration  of  oil-pressure  is  alteration  of 
oil  temperature.  Oenerally  speaking,  under  working  conditions  any 
increase  in  temperature  of  the  oil  results  in  decreased  capacity  of  the 
bumerB,  the  pressure  remaining  the  same.  The  reverse  is  the  case 
at  low  temperatures,  Iho  critical  point  depending  on  the  relationship 
between  viscosity  and  spctiific  volume  of  the  oil  in  question. 

Mr.  Peabody  gives  a  chart  showing  the  capacity  of  a  round  flame 
burner  with  Texas  crude  oil  of  18°  Baum^,  under  200  lbs.  pressure, 
at  different  1em]K'raturcH,  from  which  the  following  figures  are  taken: 

Temp.,  dcR.  F. . .     80      90    100    110    120    130     HO     160    200    240 
Lbs.  oil  per  hr...  350    410    430    440    430    400    370  .345    310    275 
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Fnmaoe  Uied  with  Oil  Bomera. — Having  an  atomizer  that 
will  produce  a  fine  spray  witli  heavy  oil,  the  next  problem  is  one  of 
furnace  design.  This  ie  satisfactorily  solved  with  the  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox marine  boiler  furnace,  the  characteristics  of  which,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Peabody,  are:  Large  volume  in  proportion  to  the  heating 
surface  of  the  boiler;  upward  slope  of  the  roof  toward  the  rear, 
resulting  in  increase  of  height  and  volume  in  the  direction  of  the 
entering  oil  spray  and  thus  providing  for  the  expansion  and  diffusion 
of  the  gases;  small  amount  of  boiler  heating  surface  exposed,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  large  exposed  surface  of  incandescent  refractory 
material,  thus  tending  to  maintain  high  furnace  temperature  and 
promote  complete  combustion  of  the  oil;  tubes  almost  parallel  with 
the  path  of  the  oil  spray  injected  into  the  furnace  from  the  front, 
thus  promoting  proper  distribution  of  the  gases  along  the  tubes  and 
preventing  local  overheating;  outlet  from  the  furnace  at  the  point 
most  remote  from  the  location  of  the  atomizers,  thus  insuring  long 
travel  of  the  gases;  and,  finally,  means  for  bringing  the  heated 
products  of  combustion  into  the  closest  possible  contact  with  the  en- 
tire heating  surface  of  the  boiler,  discharging  the  waste  gases  into 
the  uptake  at  temperatures  hut  little  above  that  of  tlio  steam  generated. 

I^periments  with  Oil  Buming-^With  the  atomizers  and  furnace 
above   described,   much   experimenting   was  necessary   to   determine 
tlie  best  form  and  dimensions  of  apparatus  for  admitting  and  distrib- 
uting air.     Great  delicacy  is  reijuired  in  introducing  the  air  for  com- 
bustion, very  slight  changes  affecting  the  results  in  unsuspected  ways, 
and  while  almost  any  method  may  result  in  smoke- 
less combustion,  maximum  economy  and  capacity 
can   only  be  secured   by  careful  and   intelligent 
design.    It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  air  a  wliirl- 
ing  motion,  hut,  judging  from  rather  exhaustive 
experiments,  better  gas  anah'ses  are  secured,  lower 
air  pressures  are  required,  and  less  refinement  of 
adjustment  is  needed  if  the  air  is  brought  into  pjg_  5i._Impeu.br 
contact  with  the  air  supply  with  the  right  sort  of  Plate. 

twist.  The  impeller  plate  shown  in  Fig.  51 
gave  the  most  satisfactory  results.  They  are  8  in.  diameter,  set  in 
cast-iron  boxes  in  the  furnace  front.  The  nozzle  of  the  burner  is 
set  about  1  in.  outside  of  the  plane  of  the  central  opening.  Results 
of  testa  of  a  marine  boiler  with  the  Peabody  burner  will  be  found  in 
the  chapter  on  Boiler  Performance. 
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TTaii^  Oil  and  Coal  Conjointly.  (H.  A.  Wagner,  Power,  June 
20,  1911). — The  load  on  the  Westport  station  of  the  Consolidated 
Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  of  Baltimore  has  well 
defined  peaks  of  comparatively  short  duration,  and  these  considerations 
led  to  experimentB  with  fuel  oil  for  supplementing  the  coal  fires  and 
obtaining  the  desired  increase  in  boiler  output. 

After  trying  several  settings  the  furnace  arrangenient  shown  in 
Fig.  53  was  finally  adopted.    The  space  back  of  the  usual  coal  grate 


Fio.  52. — FcRNACE  FOR  BuBKiNO  Coal  and  Oil. 

is  made  into  a  large  combust  ion -chamber  with  the  oil  burners  at 
the  extreme  rear  end.  This  combustion-chamber  is  separated  from  the 
boiler  tubes  above  it  by  tiling  and  from  the  coal  grate  by  a  low  bridge- 
wall.  By  this  arrangement  either  oil  or  coal  or  both  together  may  be 
used  to  fire  the  boiler.  One  of  the  four  burners  in  each  furnace  is 
used  as  a  pilot  and  for  the  equivalent  of  a  banked  coal  fire  for 
keeping  the  boiler  ready  to  steam.  Boiler  tests  with  this  arrangement 
have  shown  approximately  the  following  results  for  maximum  boUer 
output  during  seven-hour  runs : 
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Coal  aione 1188  H.P. 

OU  alone 702  H.P. 

Coal  and  oil  tc«ether 1446  H.P. 

Coai  and  oil  o^asimum,  one  hour 1632  H.P. 

Under  actual  operating  conditioDB,  however,  the  gain  bj  the  iiae 
of  oil  is  more  marked.  It  has  been  found  that  2000  KW.  of  station 
load  can  be  carried  by  each  boiler  when  ueing  coal  and  oil  together, 
with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  1200  KW.  per  boiler  can  be 
carried  by  coal  alone.  This  shows,  under  operating  conditions,  a 
gain  in  capacity  of  66%  by  the  use  of  oil,  or  a  saving  of  40%  in 
the  coat  of  the  boiler  plant  for  a  given  capacity. 

Tests  have  shown  that  a  cold  furnace,  with  water  in  the  boiler 
at  142°  F.,  could  be  made  to  steam  at  175  lbs.  pressure  in  8S  minutes 
with  oil  fuel  as  compared  with  42  minutes  with  coal. 

The  cost  of  fuel  oil  at  Baltimore  ia  43%  more  than  coal,  per 
heat  unit,  but  in  spite  of  this  difference  the  actual  cost  of  "hanking" 
is  less  with  oil  than  with  coal,  for  the  reason  that  the  oil  is  burned 
efficiently '  while  the  coal  is  necessarily  burned  very  iuefficiently. 

Practical  Coniiderationi  in  Oil-btiniiag:.* — Heating  of  the  oil  ia 
an  aid  to  economical  combustion,  and  should  take  place  as  near 
the  furnace  as  possible  and  be  carried  as  high  as  safety  permits,  but 
not  so  high  as  to  cause  the  oil  to  decompose  and  carbon  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  supply  pipes.  If  preliminary  heating  is  limited  to 
the  temperature  of  the  flash  point  of  the  oil  used,  there  can  be  no 
trouble  from  these  causes. 

In  oil  burning,  the  principal  work  of  the  fl reman  is  to  see  that 
the  oil  pump  is  kept  in  constant  operation,  and  that  the  burners  do 
not  become  clogged  with  small  particles  of  foreign  matter,  scale,  etc., 
especially  when  the  installation  is  new.  Strainers  of  proper  design, 
introduced  on  the  suction  line  to  the  pump  and  also  between  the 
pump  and  the  burner,  will  reduce  this  trouble  to  a  minimum.  Burn- 
ers rfiould  be  so  installed  that  they  can  be  easily  disconnected  from 
the  piping  and  taken  from  the  furnace  for  the  removal  of  any  foreign 
substance  from  their  restricted  orifices. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the  combustion  of  liquid 
fuel  is  the  regulation  of  the  air  supply  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain 
perfect  combustion  before  the  gases  come  in  contact  with  the  heating 
surfaces  of  the  boiler.  Thia  is  usually  accomplished  by  hand  regu- 
lation of  the  damper  when  considerable  variations  in  the  load  take 
place,  supplemented  by  changing  the  position  of  the  ashpit  doors, 
which  are  kept  partly  closed  until  a  slight  tendency  to  make  smoke 

*  From  a  paper  by  B.  R.  T.  Colliaa.  Tnuu.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1011. 
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is  noticed  in  the  furnace,  when  they  are  opened  until  this  tendency 
disappears;  or,  better,  by  using  an  Ursat  or  contiatious  CO.  gas 
analyzer  to  determine  tiie  position  of  damper  and  ashpit  doors  which 

gives  most  complete  combustion. 

The  important  features  which  should  be  embodied  in  all  burners 
are:  easy  method  of  installation,  construction  that  will  allow  quick 
inspection,  easy  removal  of  all  foreign  material  which  may  clog  the 
burner  at  any  point,  and  rapid  and  cheap  renewal  of  any  parts  which 
are  subject  to  wear. 

The  success  of  an  oil-fuel  installation  depends  not  so  much  on 
the  tj'pe  o(  burner  or  atomizer  used  as  on  the  method  of  its  installa- 
tion, and  the  intelligence  with  which  it  is  operated. 

To  conform  with  the  underwriters'  requirements,  storage  tanks 
above  the  surface  of  tlie  ground  should  he  placed  at  least  200  ft. 
from  inflammable  property,  and  the  top  of  the  tanks  should  be  located 
below  the  level  of  the  lowest  pipe  used  in  connection  with  the  appa- 
ratus. When  the  tanks  are  located  underground  they  should  be  out- 
side the  building,  at  least  2  ft.  below  the  surface  and  30  ft.  from 
any  building,  with  the  top  of  the  tanks  below  the  lowest  pipe 'in  the 
building  used  in  connection  with  the  apparatus.  In  small  and  me- 
dium-sized installations,  steel  tanks  coated  with  tar,  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  S500  to  15,000  gallons  each,  are  generally  used.  In  larger, 
installations,  rein  forced-concrete  tanks,  generally  rectangular  in  shape, 
are  used.  These  are  usually  made  with  a  partition  in  the  center, 
so  that  any  sediment  or  thick  material  may  be  periodically  cleaned 
out  without  interfering  with  the  continuous  supply  of  fuel.  The 
capacity  of  the  storage  tanks  may  vary  from  a  supply  sulHcient  for 
two  weeks,  when  the  oil  is  near  at  hand,  and  more  may  be  obtained 
on  one  day's  notice,  to  a  supply  suRi<'ient  for  two  or  three  months 
when  the  source  of  supply  is  at  a  considerable  distance  and  delivery 
is  in  large  quantities  at  irregular  intervals. 

Storage  tanks  should  be  fitted  with  vent  pipes,  indicators  show- 
ing level  of  oil  in  tanks,  filling  pipes,  arrangements  for  freeing  tanks 
from  water,  suction  pipes,  return  or  overflow  pi[)es,  steam  pipes  for 
filling  space  in  tanks  above  oil  with  steam  in  "case  of  fire,  and  suit- 
able manholes  for  cleaning-out  purposes.  A  suitable  strainer  should 
be  installed  on  the  suction  line  between  the  storage  tanks  and  the 
oil-pressure  pumps.  The  suction  line  should  slope  so  that  it  will 
drain  all  oil  back  to  the  storage  tanks  when  the  pump  is  stopped 
and  a  vent  opened. 

Duplicate  oit-prcssure  pumps  should  be  installed  with  pump  gov- 
ernors, and  all  piping  in  connection  with  these  pumps  should  he 
tross-connected  in  such  manner  that  a  change  can  he  made  from  one 
to  the  other  and  repairs  made  to  either  without  interrupting  the 
service. 

A  suitable  oil  heater  should  Ho  installed,  so  that  the  exhaust 
steam  from  oil  pumps  can  be  utilized  to  heat  the  oil  before  it  reaches 
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the  burners.  A  relief  valve  should  be  installed  on  the  discharge  line 
between  the  pumps  and  the  burners  and  set  at  a  definite  maximum 
oil  pressure. 

An  oil  meter  should  also  be  installed  in  the  discharge  line  to 
check  the  storage-tank  indicator  readings.  Alt  oil  piping  should  be 
installed  so  that  it  can  be  drained  back  to  the  storage  tanks  by 
gravity  in  case  of  necessity. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  removing  any  condensation  from 
the  steam  lines  to  the  burners.  Automatic  regulating  devices  should 
be  installed  to  vary  the  pressure  of  both  oil  and  steam  to  the  burners 
in  accordance  with  the  demand  for  steam  on  the  boilers,  thus  keep- 
ing a  uniform  steam  pressure  with  a  variable  load,  relieving  the  fire- 
man of  constant  adjustment  of  burner  valves  and  enabling  him  to 
take  care  of  much  larger  capacity  of  boilers  than  he  otiierwise  could. 

In  ease  a  plant  is  operated  only  ten  hours  per  day,  no  steam  being 
required  for  the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  necessary  to  install 
a  email  auxiliary  boiler  for  the  purpose  of  providing  steam  to  atomize 
the  oil  while  firing  up  the  main  boilers. 

Hethods  of  Burnin;  Tar.* — Any  of  the  good  methods  of  burning 
liquid  fuel  can  be  used  successfully  with  tar,  if  it  is  heated  moderately 
and  carefully  strained. 

The  source  of  supply  should  be  a  tank  of  ample  capacity,  placed, 
say,  10  or  12  feet  above  the  burner,  and  the  contents  of  the  tank 


1^ 


should  be  kept  warm  by  low-pressure  steam.     The  tar  passing  into 
and  leaving  the  tank  should  be  carefully  strained. 

Any  of  the  burners  used  for  crude  oil  will  answer  for  tar.    The 
burner  shown  in  Fig.  53  works  well. 

•  From  an  article  by  C.  F.  Fritchard  in  The  Eniftnear  (Chicago),  April  1, 
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Steam  is  discharged  through  s  email  hole  less  than  1-16  in. 
diameter,  drilled  near  the  top  of  the  cap  on  the  end  of  the  J-in,  pipe- 
The  overhanging  gloping  end  of  the  tar  pipe  in  connection  with  the 
jet  of  steam  produces  a  good  spray. 

In  starting  a  boiler  a  bed  of  fuel  is  necessary,  but  after  a  short 
time  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  sufQcient  to  carry  on  combustion.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  large  combustion-chamber.  The  arrangement  shown 
in  Fig.  54,  where  the  grates  are  located  at  the  level  of  the  ash-pit  floor, 
will  be  found  satisfactory.  In  this  arrangement  no  air  is  admitted 
except  through  a  6-in.  square  hole  around  the  burner,  and  a  small 
amount  admitted  through  ports  on  the  bridge  wall  as  shown.  This 
air  passes  in  at  ports  on  the  front  of  the  boiler  and  is  heated  in  ducts 
in  the  side  walla.  This  produces  a  small  additional  economy,  but 
is  not  essential  to  good  work. 

Deflecting  or  confining  arches  or  walls  erected  in  the  furnace  will 
not  last  under  the  intense  heat  produced  by  tar  burning  at  its  best. 
A  simple  loose  cob  house  of  fire-brick,  as  shown,  is  sufficient.  This 
and  the  side  walls  of  the  furnace  become  highly  heated  and  ignite  the 
spray  of  tar,  if  from  any  reason  it  is  extinguished. 

Fnmaces  for  Bnnmi;  Green  Bagasse  and  other  substances  con- 
taining a  great  deal  of  water,  such  as  wet  tan-bark,*  require  very  large 
fire-brick  combustion-chambers,  in  order  to  give  plenty  of  room  and 
time  for  the  combustion  of  the  distilled  gases  before  they  are  allowed 
to  reach  the  heating  surfaces  of  the  boiler.  The  fuel  should  be 
fed  either  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  or  else  in  a  st«ady  stream, 
so  that  the  evaporation  of  its  moisture  may  proceed  at  a  uniform  rate 
and  chill  the  furnace  as  little  as  possible.  Fig.  55  shows  an  end  view 
of  Cook's  bagasse  burner,  placed  between  two  water-tube  boilers. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  structure  is  larger  than  the  boiler  set- 
ting in  end  view,  and  its  length  is  also  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  boiler-setting.  It  consists  of  a  large  fire-brick  oven  with  a 
smaller  chamber  beneath.  In  the  rear  of  the  oven,  between  it 
and  the  chimney,  a  tubular  heater  is. placed,  in  which  the  air-supply 
is  heated  by  the  gases  on  the  way  from  the  boiler  to  the  chimney. 
The  fuel  is  delivered  to  the  furnace  automatically,  by  means  of  a 
conveyor. 

Fig.  56  shows  a  baga,sse  furnace  designed  by  David  Moffat  Myers. 
The  fuel  is  fed  by  gravity  to  the  feed  chutes,  which  are  provided  with 

*  For  eiperinients  on  t&n-bark  furnaces  see  page  267. 
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weighted  flapa.  The  furnace  is  provided  with  step  grates  which  give  a 
large  area  for  draft 


Fio.  55. — Baoassx  Fubnace,  End  View. 


Fnrnacei  for  Bnmiiig  Wood,  Sawdust,  etc. — Figs.  57,  58,  and  59 
show  three  formB  of  furnace  in  common  use  for  burning  refuse  lumber, 
shavings,  and  sawdust  in  saw-mills  and  wood-working  shops.     The 
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FtQ.  57. — Furnace  for  Sawdust  and  SaAviNoe. 


Flo.  58. — Furnace  for  Lcmrer  Refuse- 


FiG^  59. — Furnace  for  Refuse  Lumber  and  Sawdubt. 
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first  two  are  known  as  "Dutch-oven"  furnaces.  The  esBential  features 
are;  (1)  very  large  combustion-chamberB,  roofed  over  with  fire-brick; 
(2)  proviBion  for  firing  the  fuel  in  the  front  portion  of  the  furnace 
and  pushing  the  partly  burned  charcoal  to  the  rear  so  as  to  form  a 
deep  bed,  over  which  the  combustible  gases  from  the  freshly  fired  fuel 
must  pass  before  they  reach  the  heating  surfaces  of  the  boiler.  The 
fuel  is  generally  fed  through  holes  in  the  roof,  the  fire-door  in  front 
of  the  furnace  being  used  only  for  long  pieces. 

The  most  common  fault  of  wood-burning  furnaces  is  that  they 
are  made  too  small  for  the  boiler  to  which  they  are  attached,  so  that 


Fio.  60. — Step-grate  Furnace.  Fio.  61. — Blandin  Fttkhace. 

the  full  capacity  of  the  boiler  is  not  developed.  In  some  cases  the 
trouble  may  be  remedied  by  lowering  the  grate  bars,  thus  increasing 
the  size  of  the  combustion-chamber  and  by  blowing  air  down  on  and 
into  the  burning  fuel  in  addition  to  supplying  it  through  the  grate 
bars.  Shavings  and  sawdust  may  be  more  easily  burned  by  forcing 
hot  air  against  the  pile  than  by  trying  to  get  air  through  the  pile 
from  the  grate  bars. 

The  furnace  shown  in  Fig.  59  is  said  by  J.  A.  Johnston,  in  Power, 
June  30,  1908,  to  have  proven  very  satisfactory  in  burring  sawdust 
with  a  small  mixture  of  shavings.  The  grate  must  bo  kept  covered 
all  the  time,  or  too  much  air  will  get  through.  The  fuel  is  fed  in  a 
constant  stream  from  a  chute  and  is  shoved  back  over  the  grate  by 
a  man  on  the  firing  floor.  Some  labor  might  be  saved  if  the  grates 
were '  inclined  instead  of  horizontal. 
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The  step-grate  furnace.  Fig.  60,  seems  to  have  too  Bmall  a  grate 
area  and  too  small  volume  of  combuBtion  space  for  the  large  heating 
surface  of  the  boiler,  and  the  Blandin  furnace,  Fig.  61,  is  also  defi- 
cient in  these  respects.  The  hanging  wall  in  Fig.  60  and  the  pro- 
jecting arch  in  Fig.  61  would  soon  bum  out  if  coal  were  used  in  these 
f  am  aces. 

Sawdust  and  dry  shavinge  are  commonly  handled  by  blowers,  the 
suction  of  the  blower  being  connected  to  the  saw  frame  or  planer,  and 
the  refuse  being  blown  into  a  receptacle  over  the  boiler  room.  It  is 
then  dropped  by  chutes  directly  into  the  fire,  or  may  be  blown  directly 
in  by  the  blast  furnishing  air  for  the  fire. 

Conveyora  for  Shavingi. — The  usual  method  of  conveying  shav- 
ings from  wood-working  machinery  to  furnaces  or  storage  bins  is 
the  use  of  a  large  fan  on  the  suction  side  of  which  are  pipes  branching 
to  the  several  machines,  with  a  delivery  pipe  in  which  the  shavings, 
dust,  etc.,  are  blown  to  the  bin  or  furnace.  The  Shreveport  (La.) 
Blow  Pipe  Works  has  installed  many  such  syeteras,  some  of  them 
with  Sturtevant  exhaust  fans  60  in.  and  70  in.  diameter,  with  pipes 
up  to  35  in.  diameter.  At  Minden,  La.,  shavings  are  blown  1500  ft. 
through  a'  26-in.  pipe. 

PnmaceB  for  Burning  Wet  Tan. — Figs.  62  to  65  show  four 
varieties  of  furnaces  used  for  burning  wet  tan  bark.*     Fig.  63  ia  a 


Fia.  62, — The  Early  Horr  Furnace  for  Bubnino  Tan  Bark. 

very  old  design,  known  as  the  Hoyt  furnace.  The  grate  surface  ia 
24  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  and  the  tan  is  fed  through  five  holes  in  the 
roof  and  arranges  itself  into  as  many  piles  on  the  grate.  Fig.  63 
shows  a  shorter  and  wider  furnace  with  six  holes.  Fig.  64  is  a  still 
shorter  and  wider  furnace  with  four  holes  designed  for  the  hand  firing 
of  a  mixture  of  coal  and  tan.    It  is  supplied  with  shaking  or  shaking 

*  From  a  paper  by  David  Moffat  Myers  on  Tan  Bark  as  a  Boiler  Fuel,  TrauB. 
A.  S.  M.  E.,  1909. 
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and  dumping  grates.    Fig.  65  shows  what  is  known  as  a  hamp-back 
grate,  which  provides  increased  grate  area  and  at  the  same  time 


Pio.  63  — A  Tan  Fubnacj!  with  Six  Fbkd  Hous. 

Ilie  setting  had  air  admission  in  the  bridge  wall  and  a  bafSe  arch  in  the 
oombustion-chamber.    Very  good  reeuite  were  obtained. 


Fia.  64. — ^A  Furnace  with  Shaking  Grates  tor  Bornino   a  Coal  akd 
Tan  MncTURii. 
Air  ^aces  over  fire  arch  and  in  walls  of  furnace  and  boiler  walls.    IXstance 
from  grate  to  top  of  arch  inside  should  not  be  less  than  4  ft. 

diminishes  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  pile  of  fuel  on  the  grate 
and  thus  insures  a  free  air  supply.  The  stoke  holes  in  these  furnaces 
are  usually  provided  with  circular 
cast-iron  linings.  A  trouble  met  with 
in  these  types  of  furnace  is  the  rapid 
burning  away  of  the  fuel  next  to 
the  side  walls,  and  the  consequent 
large  leakage  of  air  from  the  ash-pit. 
This  trouble  is  overcome  to  a  great 
extent  by  making  the  furnace  about 
I  ft.  narrower  at  the  grate  bars,  and 
for  about  1  ft.  above  them,  than  the  Fio.  65.-CRose  Section  or 
_.,.,.  Furnace  with  Huup-Back 

upper  part  of  the  furnace.  Oratm  ami.  Bbabimg  Bar. 
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The  Myers  furnace  for  tan  bark  or  sawdust  is  similar  to  the 
Myers  bagnsse  furnace,  Fig.  S6,  in  liaving  step  grates  and  firing  chutes 
above  the  upper  end  of  eacli  grate.  The  inside  dimensions  of  one 
of  his  furnaces  are:  length  8  ft.,  width  5  ft.,  height  from  bottom  of 
inclined  grates  to  center  of  arch,  5  ft.  4  in.  Mr.  Myers  has  obtained 
from  a  furnace  of  this  type  an  efficiency  as  high  as  71  per  cent  baaed 
on  the  available  heating  value  of  the  fuel. 

Furnaces  for  Burning  Sawdust. — Fig.  66  shows  a  furnace  for  burn- 
ing sawdust,  used  with  a  60  H.P.  return  tubular  boiler,  ^^d  Fig.  67 


Furnace  pob  Bubninq  Sawdust. 


a  furnace  for  burning  either  sawdust  or  oil,  or  both,  used  with  a 
400  H.P.  water-tube  boiler.     In  the  latter  the  oil  is  fed  at  the  rear 


Fio.  67. — Furnace  fob  Burning  Sawdust  and  Oii. 
of  the  boiler  in  a  three-panel  Hamniel  oil  burner,  fitted  with  checkered 
grates  and  draft  doors  for  regulation  of  the  air  supply.    The  sawdust 
grates  have  a  total  area  of  148  sq.  ft.,  the  heating  surface  of  the 
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boiler  being  4070  eq.  ft,  a  ratio  of  1  to  27.S,  The  sawduBt  fuel  ie 
fed  automatically  by  two  conveyora  which  bring  it  from  a  storage 
bin. 

Volume  of  Combution  Spaeo  Keqniied  to  Effect  Complete  Combu- 
tion. — Technical  Paper  63  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  llines  describes  a 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  completeneas 
of  buroing  the  combustible  constituents  of  furnace  gas  to  the  volume 
of  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  burned.  A  Murphy  furnace  with  a 
projected  horizontal  grate  area  of  25  sq.  ft.  was  built  at  the  end  of 
a  tire-brick  tunnel  3  ft.  wide,  2  ft.  8  in.  high  and  36  ft.  long.  Sam- 
ples of  gas  were  taken  at  the  bridge-wall  and  at  seven  other  points 
throughout  the  length  of  the  tunnel.  The  fuel  was  Pocahontas  semi- 
bituminous,  and  the  thickness  of  the  bed  was  about  6  inches.  The 
principal  results  of  the  tests  are  shown  in  the  two  tables  below. 
They  show  that  complete  combustion  (absence  of  combustible  in 
the  gas)  was  never  obtained  until  the  gases  had  traveled  beyond  a 
point  in  the  tnnnel  corresponding  to  a  total  volume  of  3.3  cu.  ft.  per 
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sq.  ft.  of  grate  area;  that  the  volume  of  combuBtion  space  required 
increases  with  increase  of  the  rate  of  driving  and  with  decrease  of 
the  air  supply.  Many  large  variations  from  the  average  figures 
were  obtained  on  account  of  the  inadequate  control  of  the  air  supply 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  average  samples  of  the  gas. 
The  figures  should  be  taken  as  applicable  only  to  the  oonditions  of 
these  particular  tests.  The  general  tendency  of  the  results  is  what 
should  be  expected,  since  with  imperfect  mixing  of  the  gas  and  air 
in  the  furnace  a  longer  travel  in  the  tunnel  would  be  required  to 
effect  a  thorough  mixture  and  complete  combustion  the  smaller  the 
percentage  of  free  oxygen  in  the  gases  and  the  greater  quantity  of 
coal  burned  in  a  given  time.  In  other  words,  deficient  air  supply 
and  rapid  driving,  with  imperfect  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  are  chief 
causes  of  the  making  of  smoke. 
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SOME  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  STEAM-fiOILER  ECONOMY 
AND   CAPACITY— THE  PLAIN  CYUNDER  BOILER. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  discusB  by  a  Bomewbat  elementary  method, 
without  the  use  of  any  algebraic  formula,  the  principles  upon  which 
depend  the  economy  and  the  capacity  of  the  heating  surface  of  a  steam- 
boiler,  using  for  illustration  the  plain  cylinder  boiler.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding chapter  the  same  subject  will  be  treated  in  another  manner, 
with  tbe  use  of  some  mathematics.  The  conditions  which  determine 
to  a  great  extent  how  large  a  boiler,  or  battery  of  boilers,  should  be 
used  for  a  given  purpose  are:  The  quantity  of  steam  required;  the 
quality  and  the  cost  of  fuel ;  the  degree  of  fuel  economy  desired ;  the 
quality  of  tbe  water  supplied ;  the  regularity  of  the  demand  for  steam ; 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  space  available,  etc. 

Let  us  consider  how  the  size  and  form  of  a  boiler  are  governed  by 
the  conditions  of  quantity  of  steam  required  and  by  the  degree  of  fuel 
economy  desired. 

Instead  of  taking  the  problem  that  is  usually  presented,  viz.:  "A 
certain  quantity  of  steam  is  required,  what  shall  be  the  form  and  size 
of  the  boiler  to  furnish  it?"  it  will  better  serve  the  purpose  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  state  the  problem  in  the  reverse  manner,  viz. : 
"Given  the  form  and  size  of  a  certain  boiler,  how  much  steam  will  it 
furnish  ?" 

Capacity  of  a  Flain  Cylinder  Boiler. — We  will  begin  the  study  of 
this  problem  by  taking  an  example  of  the  simplest  form  of  boiler,  a 
plain  cylinder  of  a  size  that  is  still  commonly  used  at  anthracite  coal- 
mines, viz.:  30  in.  diameter  and  30  ft.  long.  It  is  provided  with  a 
setting  of  brick-work,  the  side  walls  being  3  feet  apart,  and  with  an 
ordinary  grate,  3  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  long,  or  12  sq.  ft.  of  grate-surface. 
At  the  rear  end  there  is  a  flue  leading  t,o  a  tall  chimney.  The  side 
walls  of  the  setting  are  built  in  at  the  top  so  as  to  touch  the  boiler  at 
the  middle  of  its  height,  so  that  only  one-half  of  the  boiler  is  exposed 
'  to  radiation  from  the  fire  and  to  contact  with  the  heated  gases.  The 
water-level  is  carried  a  few  inches  above  the  middle  of  the  boiler,  so 
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that  at  no  time  is  aoj  part  of  the  external  surface  of  the  boiler  ex- 
posed to  the  flame  or  heated  gaeee  without  having  water  on  the  oppo- 
site inner  surface.  The  boiler  is  made  of  steel,  J  inch  thick,  which  is 
ample  for  strength,  and  is  supposed  to  be  kept  free  from  scale  on  the 
inside  and  from  deposits  of  soot  and  ashes  on  the  outside.  The  up- 
per half  of  the  boiler,  above  the  brick  walls,  is  covered  with  a  non- 
conducting covering,  to  prevent  excessive  loss  of  heat  by  radiation. 
Sudi  a  boiler  is  shown  in  Fig.  68. 

The  boiler  being  30  ft.  long  and  2  J  ft.  external  diameter,  and  the 
lower  half  of  its  surface  being  heating  surface,  the  area  of  the  heating 
surface  is  J  of  30  X  2§  X  3.1416  -  117.81  sq.  ft.  We  can  make  this 
120  ft.  by  letting  the  side  walls  touch  the  heating  surface  J  in.  above 
the  middle  of  the  boiler;  or,  if  we  let  them  extend  ?)  in.  above  the 
middle,  raising  the  water-level  to  correspond,  until  it  is  within  5  or  6 


Fio.  68. — Plain  Cylindbr  Boilbr. 

in.  of  the  top  of  the  boiler,  we  can  make  the  heating  surface  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  external  cylindrical  surface  of  the  boiler,  or 
157  sq,  ft.  This  will,  however,  not  be  generally  advisable,  since  by 
bringing  the  water-level  so  close  to  the  top  of  the  boiler  there  would 
be  danger  of  carrying  water  into  the  steam-pipe,  making  what  is 
known  as  "wet  steam."  For  the  purpose  of  this  calculation,  there- 
fore, we  will  consider  the  heating  surface  as  ISO  sq.  ft.  The  grate- 
surface  being,  as  already  stated,  13  sq.  ft.,  the  ratio  of  heating  to 
grate-surface,  which  ratio  is  a  term  commonly  used  in  describing 
steam-boiler  proportions,  is  10  to  1. 

This  simple  form  of  boiler,  when  properly  built  and  erected,  sup- 
plied with  good  water,  and  well  taken  care  of,  has  many  excellent  quali- 
ties, which  have  caused  it  to  remain  a  favorite  form -of  boiler  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  ever  since  high-pressure  steam  began  to  be  used  in  steam- 
engines,  a  century  ago.  Its  disadvantages,  which  have  caused  it  to  be 
generally  displaced  by  other  forms,  will  be  treated  of  later.  The 
study  of  the  chief  conditions  which  govern  boiler-capacity  and  boiler- 
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economy  can  be  more  easily  begun  by  reference  to  this  form  of  boiler 
than  to  any  other,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  selected  for 
discussion  in  this  place.  The  theoretical  principles  which  may  be 
developed  in  treating  of  this  boiler  will  apply  in  great  measure  to  all 
other  fonps  of  boilers. 

Having  thus  described  the  boiler,  we  are  dow  ready  to  take  up  the 
question,  "How  much  steam  will  it  furnish?"  A  direct  answer  to 
the  question  is:  "That  depends  on  circumstances,  and  especially  upon 
the  amount  and  upon  the  qnality  of  coal  that  Is  burned  under  it. 
One  boiler  of  the  form  and  dimensions  here  given  may  furnish  three 
or  four  times  as  much  steam  as  another  boiler  exactly  tike  it."  This 
answer  is  correct,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  definite  for  our  purpose. 
If  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  depends  upon  circumstances,  we  wish  to 
know,  with  some  approach  to  accuracy,  what  the  boiler  will  do  under 
different  sets  of  stated  conditions,  and  how  the  conditions  afFect  the 
capacity  of  the  boiler  and  at  the  same  time  the  economy  of  fuel. 

We  will  begin  this  study  by  assuming  that  under  all  the  different 
conditions  now  to  be  considered  the  steam-pressure  is  maintained  at 
110  lbs.,  not  by  means  of  a  damper  r^ulator,  which  is  occasionally 
used,  but  by  the  discharge  of  the  steam  into  a  steam-main  fed  also  by 
other  boilers  in  which  main  the  steam-pressure  is  maintained  constant 
under  a  possible  varying  demand  by  means  of  varying  the  rate  of 
driving  of  the  other  boilers  than  the  one  being  considered.  The  uni- 
formity of  pressure  might  also  be  obtained  by  having  the  steam  escape 
through  a  loaded  valve,  similar  to  a  safety-valve,  which  is  set  so  as  to 
open  whenever  the  pressure  is  110  lbs.,  and  shut  below  that  pressure. 
We  will  also  assume  that  the  feed-water  is  supplied  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  155°  Fahrenheit.  These  two  assumptions  are  made  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  problem,  and  thereby  shortening  to 
some  extent  the  arithmetical  computations  involved.  To  evaporate  a 
pound  of  water  supplied  at  155'  P.  into  steam  at  110  Iba.,  gauge- 
pressure,  requires  just  10  per  cent  more  heat  than  to  evaporate  a 
pound  of  water  supplied  at  212°  "F.,  into  steam  at  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure  at  the  sea-level,  or  "from  and  at  212°,"  a  term  fre- 
quently used  in  discussions  of  boiler-economy,  fiesulta  of  boiler-testa 
are  commonly  reduced  from  the  figures  obtained  under  the  "actual 
conditions"  of  the  test  to  the  equivalent  evaporation  "from  and  at 
312°"  by  multiplying  these  figures  by  a  "factor  of  evaporation," 
which  factor  may  be  found  by  calculation  from  the  formula  F  = 
(H  —  h)~-  970.4,  in  which  H  and  k  are  respectively  the  heat-units  in 
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1  lb.  of  eteam  of  the  giveo  pressure  and  in  1  lb.  of  water  of  the  giveD 
temperature  found  in  the  tables  of  the  properties  of  steam  and  water, 
or  it  may  be  taken  directlj  from  a  table  of  such  factors.  In  the 
present  case  the  "actual  conditions"  assumed  are :  Feed-water  155° ; 
steam-preseure  110  lbs.  by  gauge  (corresponding  to  a  temperature  of 
344°  F.),  and  factor  of  evaporation  1.10. 

Calonlationi  of  Fuel  Economy. — We  uov  assume,  as  the  first  condi- 
tion which  governs  the  rate  of  driving  of  the  boiler,  that  the  coal  naed 
is  of  a  fairly  good  quality,  equal  in  heating  value  to  an  ideal  perfectly 
diy  coal  containing  85  per  cent  of  pure  carbon  and  15  per  cent  ash. 

Let  US  also  assume  that  we  have  the  draft  of  the  boiler,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  bed  of  coal  on  the  grate,  so  regulated  that  enough  air 
is  supplied  to  burn  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  thoroughly,  forming  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  or  CO^-  Each  pound  of  coal  burned  will  require 
about  20  lbs.  of  air  to  bum  it,  including  enough  excess  of  air  to  insure 
that  no  portion  of  the  carbon  is  burned  imperfectly,  or  to  carbonic  ox- 
ide gas  (CO).  The  20  lbs,  of  air  supplied  per  pound  of  coal  will 
measure  about  860  cubic  feet,  if  measured  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F. 

The  complete  combustion  of  a  pound  of  coal  will  generate  a  defi- 
nite quantity  of  heat,  which  may  be  calculated  and  expressed  in  "heat- 
units,"  or  "British  thermal  units," 

The  quantity  of  heat  which  may  be  produced  by  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  1  lb.  of  carbon  is,  approximately,  14,600  B.T.U. 

The  quantity  of  heat  required  to  evaporate  1  lb.  of  water  from  a 
temperature  of  212°  into  steam  at  the  same  temperature,  or  from  and 
at  218°,  is  970.4  B.T.U. 

The  quantity  of  heat  required  to  evaporate  1  lb,  of  water  supplied 
at  155°  into  steam  at  110  lbs.  gauge-pressure,  is  10  per  cent  greater 
than  this,  or  1067  B.T.U. 

Dividing  14,600  by  970.4  we  obtain  15.05  lbs.,  which  is  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  may  be  evaporated  and  at  212°  by  the  com- 
plete combustion  of  1  lb.  of  carbon,  on  the  supposition  that  all  the 
heat  generated  is  nsed  to  evaporate  the  water  and  none  is  allowed  to 
escape  by  radiation  or  in  the  gases  produced  by  the  combustion,  con- 
ditions which  are  ideal,  and  impossible  to  realize  in  practice. 

A  coal  whose  heating  value  per  pound  is  equal  to  85  per  cent  of 
that  of  pure  carbon,  is  theoretically  capable  of  producing  85  per  cent 
of  this  result,  or  0.85  X  15.05  =  12.79  lbs.  evaporation,  from  and  at 
212°,  per  pound  of  coal. 
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If  the  steam  is  generated  at  110  lb«.  pressiiFe  from  feed-water  at 
155°,  the  theoretically  possible  evaporatioii  is  ^  of  this,  or  1%.1%  -i- 
1,1  =  11.63  lbs.  of  steam  per  pound  of  coal,  1.1  being  the  "factor 
of  evaporation." 

This  is  the  maximum  amount  of  steam  which  it  is  possible,  theo- 
retically, to  produce  from  1  lb.  of  coal  of  the  quality  assumed,  and 
under  the  conditions  given,  viz.,  feed-water  at  155°  and  steam-preasure 
110  lbs.,  in  an  ideal  boiler,  in  which  there  is  no  waste  of  heat  by  radi- 
ation, by  escape  in  the  chimney  gases,  and  no  waste  of  coal  by  imper- 
fect combustion,  by  falling  through  the  grate-bars  or  by  removal  in 
the  ashes.  In  practice  all  these  wastes  occur,  and  the  percentage  of 
the  ideal  result  which  may  b«  obtained  in  a  test  ranges  from  80,  under 
unusually  favorable  conditions,  down  to  50  or  even  less,  when  the  con- 
ditions are  unfavorable.  If  we  take  75  per  cent  aa  the  highest  figure 
which  is  likely  to  be  reached  in  every-day  practice,  with  good  coal  and 
with  a  boiler  which  is  well  designed  and  driven  at  a  moderate  rate, 
then  we  may  expect  that  the  coal  of  the  quality  given,  with  feed-water 
at  155°  and  steam  at  110  lbs.,  will  evaporate  11.63  X  -'S  =  3-T8  lbs. 
as  a  maximum;  and  if  the  boiler  is  not  properly  designed  for  the  ser- 
vice, or  is  driven  at  too  high  a  rate,  or  the  air-supply  is  excessive, 
the  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  may  be  much  less  than  this  figure. 

Reversing  the  order  of  the  calculations  we  have: 

Actual  evopontioit  per  lb.  of  coal 8.72  Ibe. 

Equivalent  evaporation  fTam  and  at  212°,  S.72X  1.1. ; . .  9.59  " 

Equivaloiteyaporationperlb.  combustible, 9.59-^S5.. .  11.28  " 

!8  +  15.05 75% 


Boiler  Capacity  Depends  Upon  Economy. — The  discussion  tliUB  far 
haa  apparently  made  a  wide  digression  from  the  problem  with  which  it 
started,  viz. :  how  much  steam  will  be  furnished  by  the  boiler  of  the 
form  and  size  selected.  The  complete  answer  to  the  problem,  how- 
ever, is  so  complicated  with  the  answer  to  the  other  question  of  how 
much  steam  may  be  generated  from  a  pound  of  coal,  that  it  seemed  ad- 
visable to  first  give  some  consideration  to  the  latter  question.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  amount  of  steam  that  may  be  made  by  a  boiler  of  a  given 
size  depends  upon  the  amount  of  coal  which  may  be  burned  under  it, 
but  is  not  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  coal;  and  the  amount 
of  steam  that  may  be  generated  by  the  combustion  of  a  pound  of  coal 
depends  upon  the  boiler  and  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  boiler  is 
driv«D. 
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beturmug  now  to  our  cyUodrical  boiler  30  ft.  long,  let  ne  suppose 
that  its  length  la  divided  into  10  parte  or  sections,  of  which  the  first 
two  sections  are  directly  exposed  to  radiation  from  the  fire,  and  tiie 
other  eight  receive  heat  by  conduction  from  the  heated  gases  in  theit 
passage  to  the  chimney.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  and  second  sections 
will  each  transmit  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  into  the  water  than  the 
third,  that  the  third  will  transmit  more  than  the  fourth,  and  so  on. 
The  gases  will  gradually  diminish  in  temperature  as  they,  travel  from 
the  fumacp  to  the  chimney.  The  amount  of  heat  transmitted  to  the 
water  by  each  square  foot  of  heating  surface  in  a  given  time  will 
depend  upon  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  heated 
gases  on  one  side  of  the  plate  and  that  of  the  water  on  the  other  side ; 
the  greater  this  difference  of  temperature  the  greater  the  heat  trans- 
mitted. Ezperifents  show  that  it  varies  about  as  the  square  of  that 
difference.  Thus  the  heat  transmitted  will  be  four  times  as  much  when 
the  difference  is  1000°  oe  when  it  is  500°. 

Considering  then  that  our  boiler  is  divided  into  sections,  as  in  Fig. 
69,  and  that  a  fii«  is  burning  on  the  grate,  concuming  a  certain 
_^_^_^_^_^_^_^      quantity    of    coal    per    hour, 
*  [  *  I  *  I  ^  I  *  I  *  1^**  I      and  generating  a  temperature 
which  in  the  first  two  sections 
_      „  averages  2600"  F.,  the  reduc- 

tion in  temperature  may  be 
oonsideTed  to  take  place  as  follows,  the  temperature  being  taken  at 
the  end  of  each  section: 

SecUonNo 2  3  4  5678D10 

TempentureF 2200    1630    1290    1100    970    880    820    T70    730 

Reduction S70      320      190    130      90      60      50      40 

The  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the'  consecutive  sections  is  a 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  by  each  section,  for  the 
quantity  of  heated  gaa  remains  the  same,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  in 
a  given  quantity  of  gas  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  its  temperature. 

Suppose  now  we  increase  the  quantity  of  coal  burned  on  the  grate, 
so  that  a  greater  quantity  of  heated  gas  is  formed.  The  thickness  of 
the  bed  of  coal  being  increased  with  the  increase  of  draft,  so  that  the 
same  amount  of  air  is  used  per  pound  of  coal,  the  same  temperature  in 
the  furnace,  viz.,  2600°,  may  be  obtained ;  but  the  temperatures  of  the 
sections  beyond  the  furnace  will  be  higher  than  before,  because  the 
quantity  of  heated  gas  and  its  velocity  of  passage  toward  the  chimney 
are  both  increased,  and  the  capacity  of  a  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 
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face  to  absorb  beat  is  not  increased  by  the  increaee  in  quantity  of  tbe 
gas  that  pasees  nnder  It,  although  it  may  be  increaBed  by  the  increase 
of  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  gaa  and  that  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  The  reduction  in  temperature  of  the  gas  in  the 
consecutive  sections  may  now  be  as  follbws : 

Section  No 28466780  10 

T«mperatureF.'. ..  2300  1920  1670  1400  1360  1360  1160  1000  1030 
Reduction 380      2S0      180      130      110        90        70        60 

Comparing  these  two  statements  of  tbe  temperature  in  the  differ- 
ent sections,  we  note  several  things : 

1.  In  the  first  case  the  temperature  of  S600°  at  the  furnace  is  re- 
duced to  730°  at  tbe  chimney,  and  in  the  second  case  the  same  tem- 
perature at  the  furnace  is  reduced  only  to  1030°  at  the  chimney.  In 
tbe  first  case  the  temperature  at  the  chimney  indicates  a  loss  of  heat 
in  the  chimney  gases  of  730  -^  2600  =  28  per  cent  of  the  heat  in  the 
furnace.  In  the  second  case  the  temperature  of  1030°  indicates  the 
loss  of  1030  -=r-  2600  =  39.6  per  cent. 

2.  In  tiie  second  case  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  in  the  first 
three  sections  is  less  than  that  of  the  corresponding  sections  in  the 
firet  case.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  heat  transmitted  is  less  in  the 
second  case  than  in  the  first,  for  the  quantity  of  gaa  has  been  in- 
creased and  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  while 
the  reduction  in  temperature  is  less. 

3.  In  each  section  in  tbe  second  case  the  temperature  is  greater 
than  in  tbe  corresponding  section  in  the  first  case.  The  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  gas  and  the  water  is  greater,  conse- 
quently tbe  transmission  of  heat  is  greater,  and  tbe  quantity  of  steam 
made  by  the  boiler  is  greater.  The  capacity  of  the  boiler  therefore 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  economy.  Increasing  the 
quantity  of  coal  burned  increases  the  capacity  while  it  reduces  the 
economy. 

4.  Although  in  the  second  case  a  greater  quantity  of  steam  is  made 
than  in  the  first,  it  is  not  made  with  the  same  economy  of  fuel,  for 
the  temperature  of  the  chimney  gases  is  greater,  showing  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  furnace  has  been 
wasted. 

5.  Since  the  reduction  of  temperature  in  any  section  is  less  than 
that  in  the  preceeding  section,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  first  case  an 
addition  of  a  few  sections  to  the  length  cannot  add  much  to  the 
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economy  of  fuel.  In  the  second  case,  however,  the  temperature  of  the 
chimney  gases  being. 1030°,  it  is  evident  that  an  addition  of  several 
sections  to  the  length  might  be  made  before  the  gases  would  be  re- 
duced to  730°,  the  temperature  of  the  chimney  gases  in  the  first  case. 
It  is  also  evident  that  increa'sing  the  heating  surface  increases  both 
the  capacity  and  the  economy. 

losi  of  EoDDomr  Due  to  Inniffioieiit  Heatinc  Surface. — What  has 
been  said  above  shows  the  necessity  of  proportioning  the  heating  sur- 
face to  the  amount  of  coal  to  be  burned,  rather  than  to  the  extent  of 
grate-surface;  and  bo  proportioning  it  as  to  give  such  an  extent  of 
heating  surface  as  will  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  chimney  gases 
to  say  within  100°  or  200°  of  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  if  economy 
of  fuel  ia  desired. 

Some  readers  may  think  that  all  this  is  so  very  simple  that  there 
should  be  no  need  of  explaining  it  at  so  great  length.  It  all  amounts 
to  the  simple  statement  that  economy  of  fuel  requires  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  escaping  gases  should  be  low,  and  that,  to  secure  this 
low  temperature,  plenty  of  heating  surface  should  be  given.  This  is 
quite  true,  but  it  is  not  at  all  appreciated  by  many  boiler  users. 
Many  of  them  never  think  of  putting  a  pyrometer  or  a  thermometer 
in  the  stacks  of  their  boilers,  to  discover  by  that  means  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  waste  of  fuel.  They  are  quite  satisfied  if  their  boilers  give 
all  tiie  steam  that  is  required,  and  pay  little  attention  to  the  cost  of 
producing  that  steam.  It  has  therefore  seemed  desirable  that  this 
chapter  should  contain  not  only  the  simple  statement  above  given,  but 
also  in  considerable  detail  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  statement  is 
founded.  A  mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject  will  be  fonnd  in 
the  chapter  on  "EfBciency  of  Heating  Surface." 

To  come  now  to  a  more  definite  statement  of  how  great  is  the  loss 
due  to  insufficient  heating  surface,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
records  of  experiments  upon  boilers. 

In  a  paper  on  "Efficiency  of  Boiler  Heating  Surface,"  by  Mr. 
R.  S.  Hale,  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M,  E.,  vol.  xviii.,  he  gave  a  diagram 
showing  the  relation  of  the  evaporation  from  and  at  212°  per  pound  of 
combustible  to  the  evaporation  from  and  at  212°  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  per  hour,  as  obtained  by  plotting  the  results  of  testa 
with  anthracite  coal  given  in  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Barms's  book  on  "Boiler 
Tests."  This  diagram  is  here  reproduced.  Pig.  70.  The  small  circles 
represent  the  results  of  each  individual  test,  the  lower  curve  represents 
what  Mr.  Hale  considers  to  be  the  law  of  the  average  relation  between 
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the  efficiency  and  the  rate  of  evaporation,  and  the  upper  line,  passing 
through  five  of  the  email  circles,  is  a  line  which  is  added  to  represent 
the  law  of  the  relation  as  derived  from  maxinium  results.    It  will  be 


Fio.  70. 
noticed  how  very  far  below  the  maximum  are  some  of  the  individual 
results. 

Kazimnm  Fouible  Economy.—On  another  diagrem.   Fig.  71,  is 
plotted  together  with  this  curve  of  Mr.  Barrus's  maximum  results 


L1»,EraFor*llonpera).Il.    HcatiDf  Surfaca  par  Hoar. 

Fio.  71.— Rbution  of  Economt  to  Rath  of  Driving. 
another    curve    representing    tlie    maximum     results    obtained     in 
the  boiler  tests  made  at  the  Centennial  exhibition  in   1876.     The 
particular  results  through  which  the  curve  is  drawn  are  the  following: 


Nam 

e  of  Boiler. 

Lbi.  WaUr  Evaporated 

S'-rim^.X^^.tSS'T 

Finnenich 

1.932 
2.586 
3.739 
5.413 
6.S98 

12  094 

0  865 
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The  smooth  curve  paeseB  directly  through  the  first  four  of  the 
above  results  and  a  little  above  the  fifth,  joining  the  curve  of  Mr. 
Barrus's  results  at  its  right-band  extremity. 

As  the  Centennial  tests  were  made  under  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions,  and  as  the  maximum  results  of  these  tests  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  other  competitive  tests  with  anthracite  coal  in  vhich 
every  precaution  vas  taken  by  impartial  observers  to  secure  accuracy, 
it  is  fair  to  consider  this  curve  as  representing  the  highest  possible 
evaporation  in  any  form  of  boiler  (except  when  mechanical  stokers 
are  used)  for  the  several  rates  of  evaporation  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  here  given.  Taking  approximate  valaee  along  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  curve  we  have  the  following : 

P0DND8  or  WATKB  BVAPOaATBD  FBOU  AND  AT  212', 

Per.  sq.  ft.  of  heating 

surface  per  hour 1.7    2       2.6    3  3.5    4         4.5    S       6       7     S 

Perlb.  of  oombuBUble.U.S  12     12.1  12.1  12     II.SS  11.7  UJI  10.8    93  8.5 

Efficiency,  estimated,  %.77.7  7S.3  79     79  78.3  77.3    76.4  7fi.l  70.S  65   55 

Amuhudc  utbnuiiw  to  b*ve  ■  hcktiai  Tklua  of  U400  B.T.C.  par  lb.  eonbuitlbt*. 

The  Centennial  tests  were  all  made  upon  other  forms  of  boiler  than 
the  plain  cylinder,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Barms's  tests.  There 
is  no  record  published  of  any  comprehensive  aeries  of  tests  upon  plain 
cylinder  boilers  from  which  we  might  draw  a  curve  expressing  the 
relation  of  the  efficiency  to  the  rate  of  evaporation,  but  we  may  make 
certain  reasonable  assumptions  concerning  them  which  may  enable 
us  to  draw  a  probable  curve. 

The  first  assumption  is  that  the  form  of  the  plain  cylindrical  boiler 
is  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  absorption  of  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  heat  by  every  square  foot  of  its  heating  surface.  The 
flames  and  heated  gases  travel  steadily  along  this  surface,  the  tendency 
of  heated  gases  always  to  ascend  tending  continually  to  keep  the 
hottest  portion  of  the  gas  in  contact  with  the  surface  above  it.  There 
is  no  shorter  path  by  which  the  gases  may  reach  the  chimney;  hence, 
there  is  no  tendency  to  short-circuiting  the  gases,  which  is  a  serious 
defect  in  many  other  forms  of  boiler.  The  thickness  of  the  metal  in 
the  shell,  rarely  more  than  ^  inch,  is  not  so  great  as  to  cause  an  appre- 
ciably greater  resistance  to  the  passage  of  heat  through  it  than  that 
through  the  thin  tubes  of  tubular  boilers.  The  form  of  the  plain 
cylinder  boiler  seems,  therefore,  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  heat  as  that  of  any  other  boiler,  and  there  seems  to  be  every 
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reason  to  believe  that,  ae  for  as  the  absorption  of  heat  trough  its 
shell  from  the  heated  gases  is  concerned,  it  should  be  quite  as  efiicient 
as  the  best  of  the  boilers  tested  at  the  Centennial  exhibition,  and  that 
the  curve  expressing  its  maximum  results  would  follow  closely  the 
carve  of  maximum  results  of  the  Centennial  tests,  unites  there  is  some 
other  cause  not  jet  considered  which  would  prevent  it. 

lots  of  Heat  by  Badifttioii. — There  is  such  a  cause,  and  that  brings 
us  to  the  second  assumption,  viz.,  that  the  radiation  loss  of  the  plain 
cylinder  boiler  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  modem  types  of 
boiler  which  were  tested  at  the  Centennial  exhibition.  The  cylinder 
boiler,  30  ft.  long  and  30  in.  diameter  and  having  130  sq.  ft.  of  heat- 
ing surface,  will  have  approximately  130  sq.  ft.  in  the  upper  half  of  its 
shell  covered  with  a  non-conducting  covering,  more  or  less  imperfect, 
aod  the  two  brick  side  walls  wonld  be  about  240  sq.  ft.    These  two 


Fia.  72. — Battxry  of  Plain  Ctlinder  Boiuuts.  • 

side  walls,  however,  might  be  used  for  a  battery  of  three  or  four  boilers, 
88  in  Fig.  7%.  A  return  tubular  boiler  of  double  the  diameter  and  half 
the  length  of  the  cylinder  boiler,  or  5  X  15  ft.,  would  have  only  about 
80  sq.  ft.  of  the  upper  portion  of  its  shell  covered  with  a  non-conductor, 
and  about  340  sq.  ft.  side  walls,  which  might  also  be  used  for  a  battery 
of  boilers.  But  the  tubular  boiler  might  have,  say,  60  4-in.  tubes  in- 
side of  it,  with  a  total  heating  surface  of  about  940  sq.  ft.,  which  are 
entirely  surronnded  by  water,  and  therefore  contribute  nothing  to  the 
loss  by  external  radiation.  The  total  heating  surface  of  the  tubular 
boiler  would  be  about  1100  sq.  ft.,  or  nine  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
cylinder  boiler,  and  yet  would  expose  less  surface  to  external  radiation, 
so  that  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  from  the  cylinder  boiler  must  be 
much  greater  than  from  the  tubular  boiler.  How  much  greater  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  in  the  absence  of  direct  experiments.  Mr. 
Hale,  in  the  paper  before  mentioned,  in  discuBsing  tests  with  other 
boilers  than  plain  cylindrical,  eays  that  the  radiation  in  some  of  these 
testa  could  not  have  been  over  3  per  cent  when  the  boilers  were 
driven  at  a  rate  of  evaporation  of  3  lbs.  of  water  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface  per  hour,  and  that  "it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  radiation 
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could  in  modem  practice  have  gone  up  to  much  over  6  or  7  per  cent 
at  moet,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not  over  5  per  cent  if  it  is  as  much 
ae  that."  The  "modern  practice"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hale,  is  not 
practice  with  plain  cylinder  boilers,  which  latter  may  be  called  ancient 
practice,  since  plain  cylinder  boilerg  are  now  used  in  only  a  few  local- 
ities. We  will  probably  not  be  far  from  correct  if  we  assume  that  the 
radiation  from  plain  cylinder  boilers  is  5  per  cent  greater  than  from 
the  boilers  tested  at  the  Centennial  exhibition,  when  the  calculation 
of  the  radiation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  ttie  rate  of  evaporation  being 
3  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  this  5  per  cent  being 
that  percentage  of  the  total  heating  value  of  the  pound  of  combustible. 
This  beating  value,  14,600  B.T.U.,  being  equal  to  an  evaporation  of 
15.05  lbs.  of  water,  5  per  cent  of  this  is  0.75  lb.,  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  the  extra  loss  by  radiation  in  a  plain  cylinder  boiler  over  that  in 
a  modem  type  of  boiler  when  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  3  lbs.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour.  When  the  rate  of  evaporation  is 
doubled  the  percentage  will  be  halved,  and  the  extra  loss  by  radiation 
will  then  be  0.38  lb.  If  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  less  than  3  lbs,  the 
percentage  loss  will  be  greater.  Subtracting  the  extra  loss  as  cal- 
.  culated  from  the  figures  already  given  as  taken  from  the  curve  of 
maximum  results  of  the  Centennial  tests,  we  have  the  following: 


MAXtUUH   ECONOUT   0 


i    WATER    EVAPORATED 


Per  square  foot  heating  sur- 
face per  hour 

Per  lb.  combustible,  max.  of 
other  boilers,  CentenniflJ 
teste 

Subtract  extra  radiation  loss 
for  cylinder  boilers 

Probable  max.  per  lb.  com- 
bustible, cylinder  boilras. . . 


1.7 

3 

3.5 

4 

5 

6 

11.90 

12.05 

12.00 

11.85 

11.50 

10.85 

1.33 

.75 

.64 

.56 

.45 

.38 

10.58 

11.30 

11.38 

11.29 

11.05 

10.47 

The  figures  in  the  last  line  have  been  plotted  in  the  diagram.  Fig. 
71,  and  a  curve  drawn  through  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  maxi- 
mum economy  is  at  a  rate  of  evaporation  of  3.5  lbs.  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface, .that  below  this  rate  the  economy  is  decreased  on 
account  of  the  loss  by  radiation,  and  that  above  this  rate  the  economy 
falls,  at  first  slowly,  and  later  very  rapidly,  until  at  a  rate  of  evapora- 
tion of  8  lbs,  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  the  evapora- 
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tion  ie  only  8.82  lbs.  per  lb.  of  combuetible,  as  compared  with  the 
masimum  of  11.35  lbs.  at  a  rate  of  3.6  lbs. 

Beyond  the  rate  of  8  lbs.  per  square  foot,  the  direction  of  the  curve 
between  7  and  8  lbs.  being  continued  in  a  straight  line,  as  the  shape  of 
the  curve  Beema  to  indicate,  there  vould  be  a  decrease  in  the  evapora- 
tion per  lb.  of  combustible  of  about  1.3  lbs.  for  every  increase  of  1  lb. 
in  the  rate,  and  the  curve  would  cut  the  line  representing  0  Ibe.  evap- 
oration per  pound  combustible  at  a  rate  of  a  little  over  14  lbs. 

Capacity  of  a  Flain  Cylinder  Boiler  at  Different  Satei  of  Srivii^r. 
— We  now  have  the  data  from  which  to  calculate  the  probable 
amount  of  steam  that  will  be  made  by  the  plain  cylinder  boiler,  of  the 
size  selected,  at  different  rates  of  driving. 


PROBABLE    UAXIMUM    WORK    OF    A    PI.AIN    CYLINDRICAL    BOILXR    OW     120    BQ. 

HKATiNO  eusFACB  AND  12  eg.  ft,  obatx  boetacb  at  dutirent  raibs 
DfiiviNa. 


Rate  of  driving;    lbs.  water  evaporated 

per  M).  ft.  of  heating  aurface  per  hour. . 
Total  water  evaporated  by  120  sq.  ft 

heating  surface,  per  hour,  lbs 

Horse-pDwer;  34.6  lbs.  per  hour^l  HP. 
Pounds  water  evaporated  per  pound  com- 

busUbte 

Pounds  combustible  burned  per  hour 

Founds  Rombustible  per  hour  per  sq.  ft. 

of  nate 

Pounds  oombUBlible  per  hour  per  horse- 


From  the  figures  in  the  last  line  we  see  that  the  amount  of  fuel  re- 
quired for  a  given  horse-power  is  nearly  37  per  cent  greater  when  the 
rate  of  evaporation  is  8  lbs.  than  when  it  is  3.5  lbs. 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  which  represents  the  economy  of  fuel, 
viz.,  "Pounds  water  evaporated  per  pound  combustible,"  and  "Pounds 
combustible  per  hour  per  horse-power,"  are  what  may  be  called 
"maximum"  results,  and  they  are  the  highest  that  are  likely  to  be 
obtained  with  anthracite  coal  with  the  most  skillful  iiring  and  with 
every  other  condition  most  favorable.  Unfavorable  conditions,  such 
as  poor  firing,  scale  on  the  inside  of  the  heating  surface,  dust  or  soot 
on  the  outside,  imperfect  protection  of  the  top  of  the  boiler  from  ra- 
diation, leaks  of  air  through  the  brickwork,  or  leaks  of  water  through 
the  blow-off  pipe,  may  greatly  reduce  these  figures. 
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Biudruitaga  of  the  PUin  Crliuder  Boiler. — An  inepectioB  of 
the  figures  will  reveal  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  moet  parts  of  the 
world  the  plain  cylinder  boiler  is  no  longer  used.  The  boiler  we  have 
selected  for  illustration  is  of  quite  large  size,  30  feet  loi^,  SJ  feet 
wide,  occupies  a  considerable  area  of  ground,  and  requires  quite  a 
costly  setting;  yet  when  driven  at  its  most  economical  rate,  it  develops 
only  IS. 17  H.P.,  or  when  driven  at  such  a  rate  that  its  fuel  consump- 
tion per  H.P.  is  37  per  cent  greater  than  at  its  most  economical  rate, 
it  develops  only  37.83  H.F.  It  can  be  made  to  develop  a  still  greater 
horse-power,  but  only  by  a  much  greater  waste  of  fuel.  Where  fuel 
has  no  marketable  value,  such  as  sawdust  and  waste  lumber  at  saw- 
mills, refuse  coal  at  coal-mines,  and  the  like,  the  question  of  fuel 
economy  is  of  no  importance;  but  even  in  such  cases,  in  which,  say, 
10  or  more  pounds  of  water  may  be  evaporated  per  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface  per  hour,  equal  to  35  H.P.  developed  by  a  boiler  of  120  sq. 
ft.  heating  surface,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  cost  of  the  plain 
cylinder  boiler,  including  setting,  is  greater  than  that  of  some  more 
modem  form  of  boiler.  Where  refuse  coal  is  used  as  fuel,  the  cost  of 
hauling  it  and  the  cost  of  removal  of  ashes  should  be  considered,  and 
it  may  be  found  that  these  costs  alone,  even  when  fuel  costa  nothing, 
justify  the  use  of  a  boiler  which  economizes  fuel. 

Suppose  a  plant  of  boilers  at  a  coal-mine  is  used  to  generate  1000 
H.P.  of  steam.  Befuse  coal  is  used,  and  the  boilers  are  driven  at  such 
a  rate  that  4  tons  of  coal  are  used  for  every  3  tons  that  would  be  used 
by  boilers  driven  at  an  economical  rate.  It  requires  four  men  to 
handle  the  coal  and  ashes,  while  only  three  men  .would  be  required 
with  the  economical  boiler-plant.  The  saving  of  one  man's  wages, 
say,  $450  per  year,  is  equal  to  5  per  cent  on  an  investment  of  $9000, 
or  10  per  cent  on  an  investment  of  $4500.  So,  if  the  economical 
boiler-plant  of  1000  H.P.  did  not  cost  over  $4000  above  that  of  an  un- 
economical boiler-plant,  its  purchase  would  be  justified  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint  even  in  a  case  where  fuel  costs  nothing. 

Besides  the  objections  to  the  plain  cylinder  boiler  already  spoken 
of,  viz.,  great  first  cost  when  driven  at  an  economical  rate,  great  waste 
of  fuel  when  forced  much  beyond  this  rate,  and  excessive  ground  space 
occupied,  there  are  others,  some  of  which  the  plain  cylinder  boiler 
holds  in  common  with  other  styles.  The  first  of  these  objections, 
which  is  common  to  all  very  long  boilers,  is  the  difficult  of  support- 
ing them  in  such  a  manner  that  excessive  strains  are  not  created  in 
the  sheets  and  rivets  by  the  weight  of  the  boiler  and  the  water  inside 
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of  it,  in  addition  to  the  strain  due  to  the  pressure  of  steam.  When  a 
long  boiler  is  suspended  from  two  points,  whether  located  at  the  ends 
or  at  some  distance  from  them,  the  stresses  due  to  weight,  which  tend 
to  rupture  the  boiler  by  bending  it,  may  be  calculated ;  but  when  sup- 
ported at  three  or  more  points  tJie  stresses  are  indeterminate — one 
support  may  sustain  much  more  weight  than  the  other — and  the  strain 
on  some  portion  of  the  shell  or  riveted  seams  may  be  greater  than  a 
proper  regard  for  safety  would  admit.  These  strains  are  apt  to  be 
changed  in  amount  or  in  direction,  as  from  tensioir  to  compressioQ,  or 
vice  versa,  with  the  changes  in  temperature  in  boiler  and  setting  which 
take  place  when  the  boiler  is  put  into  or  out  of  service.  Even  if  the 
masimum  strainB  due  to  the  weight  of  the  boiler  may  not  of  themselves 
be  sufficient  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  boiler  when  new,  their  con- 
tinuance during  a  period  of  years  may  make  the  iron  hard  and  brittle, 
and  hence  give  rise  to  danger ;  or  the  iron  may  in  time  become  weak- 
ened by  corrosion,  and  then  the  strains  caused  by  weight  of  the  boiler  ' 
may  become  dangerous. 

Sarii^  Waste  Heat  at  the  Plain  Cylinder  Boiler.— The  chief  faults 
of  the  plain  cylinder  boiler,  its  deficiency  of  heating  surface  and  high 
first  cost  compared  to  its  capacity  when  driven  at  anything  like  an 
economical  rate,  have  led,  as  already  stated,  to  its  general  abandon- 
ment wherever  the  cost  of  fuel  is  a  matter  of  importance.  In  some  old 
plants,  however,  where  cylindrical  boilers  are  already  in  use,  and 
when  they  are  still  in  good  condition  to  furnish  steam  of  the  pressure 
desired,  but  are  driven  at  such  a  rate  as  to  be  wasteful  in  fuel,  it  has 
been  found  economical,  instead  of  replacing  the  old  boilers  with  new 
ones,  to  add  to  them  an  "  economizer"  in  which  a  large  part  of  the 
waste  heat  may  be  saved. 

TTm  of  a  Water-tabe  Boiler  u  ut  Addition  to  a  Cylinder  Boiler. — 
Sometimes  it  is  found  that  the  waste  gasee  from  a  cylinder  boiler 
are  so  high  in  temperature  that  they  may  be  advantageously  utilized 
by  passing  them  into  another  boiler.  Several  of  the  modem  forms  of 
water-tube  boiler  may  thus  be  used.     An  instance  is  given  below: 

At  one  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Beading  collieries,  one  250  H.F. 
Cahall  vertical  boiler  was  placed  at  the  rear  of  twelve  plain  cylinder 
boilers  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  common  in  anthracite  colliery 
practice.  A  simultaneous  test  was  made,  in  1896,  by  J,  M.  Whitham, 
of  the  performance  of  the  cylinder  boilers  and  the  Cahall  boiler.  Mr. 
Whitham  summarized  his  results  as  follows: 

1.  The  cylinder  boilers  are  run  to  develop  from  33  to  35  H.P,  each. 
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2.  The  cylinder  boilerB  by  themselves  evaporate  3.7?  lbs.  of  water 
from  and  at  212°  per  lb,  of  dry  coal. 

3.  The  combiDatioD  of  cylinder  boilers  and  Cahall  boilers,  the  lat- 
ter using  waate  heat  only,  permits  an  evaporation  of  6.98  lbs.  of  water 
from  and  at  212°  per  lb.  of  dry  coal. 

4.  The  waste  gases  enter  the  Cahall  setting  at  about  1600°  F., 
and  leave  it  about  700°. 

5.  The  use  of  waste  gases  by  the  Cahall  boiler  increases  the  avail- 
able horse-power  of  the  plant  from  74  to  85  per  cent,  according  to  the 
number  of  boilers  used  for  supplying  the  waste  heat. 

6.  The  250-n.P.  Cahall  boiler  using  waste  gases  from  eight  cylin- 
der boilers  developed  207.6  boiler  H.P.,  and  when  supplied  by  twelve 
boilers,  it  developed  334  H.P.,  or  33.6%  above  its  rating. 

7.  The  fuel  used,  called  a  "rice  mixture,"  consisted  of  20%  slate 
pickings,  8%  buckwheat,  46%  rice-coal,  and  26%  dirt.  It  contains, 
as  used  at  this  colliery,  from  6.25  to  9.5  per  cent  moisture,  and  from 
32.4  to  34  per  cent  ash  and  refuse.  It  is  burned  with  a  strong  fan- 
hUst. 
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Absouino  that  the  fuel  ib  burned  completely  in  the  furnace,  gen- 
erating a  quantity  of  hot  gas,  which  contains  all  the  heat  produced 
by  the  combustion,  we  now  have  to  consider  what  proportion  of  this 
heat  is  absorbed  by  being  transmitted  through  the  metal  heating  sur- 
face of  the  boiler  into  the  water;  in  other  words,  what  is  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  heating  surface.  This  will  depend  not  only  on  the  na- 
ture, extent,  and  arrangement  of  the  heating  surface,  that  is,  on  the 
boiler  itself,  but  also  on  the  rate  at  which  it  is  driven,  and  on  other 
conditions  of  its  operation.  A  theoretical  discussion  of  the  subject 
will  first  be  given,  and  then  the  relation  of  the  theory  to  practice  will 
be  shown. 


iS  •=  area  of  heating  surface  in  sq.  ft. 
W  =  actual  water  evaporated,  lbs.  per  hour,  reduced  to  equivalent 

evaporation  from  and  at  213°,  or  U.E.*  per  hour. 
W  —  the  same  when  radiation  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected, 

or  TT  -I-  radiation,  in  U.E.  per  hour. 
K  =  heating  value  of  the  fuel  in  B.T.U.  per  Ib.f 
Ki  =  modiGed  value  of  K,  after  making  allowances  for  imperfect 

comtustion  and  for  hydrogen  and  moistnre  in  the  fuel. 
P  =  fuel  used,  Iba.  per  hour. 
/  =  weight  of  dry  gases  per  lb.  of  fuel. 

/i  ■=  modified  yalue  of/,  allowance  being  made  for  moistnre  in 
the  gases  and  for  the  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam. 
w  "  Ff,  =  weight  of  dry  gases,  lbs.  per  hour. 
G  =■  specific  heat  of  gas,  considered  as  a  constant. 
t  <=  excess  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  above 
the  atmospheric  temperature. 

•U.E.- units  of  evaporation,  -970.4  B.T.U. 

t  The  "  fud  "  may  be  token  either  m  coal  or  as  oombuBtible. 
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T  =  temperature  (above  atmospheric)  of  the  gas  ib  contact  with 
some  giveii  portJon  of  the  heating  surface.  . 
Ti,  Ta  =  initial  and  final  values  of  T. 

cwTi  '»  total  heat  snpplied  to  the  gas  by  the  burning  of  the  fuel,  on 
the  suppoaition  that  all  of  the  heitt  generated  is  first 
utilized  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  gas  before  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  boating  surface. 
ewTa  =  heat  lost  in  the  gases  escaping  to  the  chimney. 

a  =  a  coefficient  of  resistance  to  transmission  of  heat,  and  of 
other  elements  of  inefficiency,  more  fully  explained  later, 
fli  =  the  coefficient  a  modified,  allowances  being  made  for  in- 
complete combustion  and  for  hydrogen  and  moisture  in 
the  coal. 
E,  =  possible  evaporation,  in  U.E.  per  lb.  of  fuel  if  all  the  heat- 
ing value  of  the  fuel  were  utilized. 
Et  ™  actual  evaporation,  in  U.G.  per  lb.  of  fuel. 
EJ^  same  when  radiation  is  not  taken  into  account,  or  £,  -f~  ra- 
diation, in  U.E.  per  lb.  of  fuel. 
R  •=  radiation  in  17.E.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour. 
In  what  follows  we  shall  at  first  consider  the  radiation  so  small 
that  it  may  be  neglected. 

Efficiency  of  the  heating  surface  -  |l„<^(^i-^'>  =  TlzJj_     n\ 
JSp  cwi  1  J I 

This  fraotioii  is  the  ratio  of  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  boiler  to  the 
heat  supplied  by  the  fuel.* 

q  -m  rate  of  coudnction  in  U.E.  per  huur  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface,   corresponding  to  any  difference  of  temperature 
7*  —  ( of  the  gas  and  of  the  water. 
^S  *  heat  transmitted  per  hour  through  any  small  portion  dS  of 
the  heating  surface. 
ewdT  <-  heat  lost  by  the  gas  in  passing  over  the  portion  of  heating 
surface  dS;  qdS  =  cwdT. 
After  the  hot  gas  passes  over  the  elementary  portion  dS  of  the 
heating  surface,  losing  the  temperature  dT,  it  arrives  at  the  next  equal 
■  r,- 

7*1 -(' 

ntio  of  the  heat  absorbed  to  the  heat  which  would  be  absorbed  if  the  gases 
were  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  wat«r  in  the  boileF.  This  is  not 
as  convenient  as  the  expression  used  above,  and  it  is  not  in  harmcny  with  the 
usual  definition  c^  efficiency,  vis.,  energy  utilued -i-eneigy  supplied. 


'Rankine  usee  a  different  expression  for  efficiency,  viz.,     1      ',  or  the 
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elemeatsT?  portion  with  a  diminished  t«mperature,  and  tranemita  heat 
through  it  at  a  diminished  rate,  since  the  rate  of  conduction  q  de- 
creases in  some  ratio  with  the  decrease  of  the  difference  of  temperature 
T — t;  and  so  on,  traDsmitting  a  less  and  less  quantity  through  each 

successive  equal  portion  of  surface,  until  it  finally  leaves  the  heating 
surface  at  the  temperature  Tj. 

For  the  whole  heating  surface  S,  and  the  corresponding  decrease 
of  temperature  of  the  hot  gas  from  T,  to  T^,  we  have  the  integral  of 
the  above  dififerential  expression: 


w{Ti  -  T2)  -  fgdS, 

cw"  Jt.   q' 


(2) 


The  second  member  of  this  last  equation  may  be  integrated  when  we 

find  the  law  of  the  relation  of  5  to  I*  —  t. 

Hankine  represents  these  principles  graphically  as  follows: 

Draw  AD,  Fig.  73,  to  represent  the  whole  heating  surface  S,  and 

let  any  portion  of  that  line,  as  AX,  represent  a,  a  part  of  that  anrface. 

Let  AB  =  qi,  the  rate  of  conduction  for  the 

initial  temperature  Ti.     la  DA  produced, 

take  AO  =  "^^^^  ~  '^   then  the  rectangle 

91 
OABC  will  equal  the  whole  heat  of  the  hot 
gas  proceeding  fnnn  the  furnace  per  hour, 
measured  above  the  temperature  (;  for 

AOXAB  "AOXqi  =  cw{Ti  -  t).  Pm-  ". 

Let  XY  =  9  ix  the  rate  of  conduction  corresponding  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gas  after  having  passed  over  the  portion  AX  of  the 
heating  surface,  and  let  BYE  be  a  curve  drawn  through  the  summits 
of  a  series  of  such  ordinates;  then  the  area  of  any  part  of  that  curve, 
such  as  ABYXj  represents  the  heat  transferred  per  hour  through  the 
part  AX  of  the  heating  surface;  and  the  area  ABED  the  heat  trans- 
ferred through  the  whole  surface  AD;  and  when  the  curve  BYE  is  pro- 
duced indefinitely,  the  area  contained  between  it  and  its  asymptote, 
AD  produced,  approximates  indefinitely  to  that  of  the  rectangle 
OABC. 

The  definite  results  of  these  principles  depend  on  the  relation  be- 
tween q  and  r^. 
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For  Bmall  diflerenccB  of  temperature  it  ia  found  experimentally 
that  the  rate  of  transmission  of  heat  through  metal  plates  ia  nearly 
proportional  to  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  fluids  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  plate,  but  for  great  differences  of  temperature,  such  as 
those  existing  in  steam-boiler  furnaces,  the  transmission  increases  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  difference  of  temperature,  so  that  it  is  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  difference,  as  is  shown  by  Blechynden'a 

(T  —  t)^ 
axperiments,  which  will  be  described  later.   Rankinegives^  »  = , 

in  which  a  is  a  coefficient  whose  value  may  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment, and  he  gives  its  value  as  from  160  to  200.  The  method  of 
deducing  the  value  of  a  from  data  of  experiments  on  steauL-boilera  will 
he  given  later ;  and  it  will  also  be  shown  that  it  is  a  function  of  other 
things  besides  the  resistance  of  the  metal  to  the  transmission  of  heat. 
Using  this  value  of  q  we  have 


■°Jr,  V-V 


(3) 


cwa        T2-t        Ti-l        <.T2-t)(T,-t)' 
By  combining  equations  (!)  and  (4)  we  may  obtain 
E.'        (r,  -  t)'  1-  T,  _    (fi  -  I)'  ^-  n 


E, 

Ci 

-1)  + 

acw 
S 

Ci- 

«-T 

in  which 

equation 

T2  liaa  disappeared.     (Appendix,   note  2.) 

Let 

Ti 

S,  and 

^ 

J--*' 

act- 

m- 

t)A.     Then 

(6)  becomes 

E.' 
E, 

(r, 

-t)B 

B 

(6) 

IT, 

~  I)    +   (J*!  - 

')f 

BE,  -  E.' 

+  E 

fi.'  + 

E.'AW    .        „ 
SE.-    ■•"""'- 

W 
£.'■ 

Hence 

E.-  - 

BE,  ~ 

AW 
S   ' 

(7) 

•See 

wtel 

append 

X  to  this  chapter,  page  33JS. 
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which  ia  the  equation  of  a  etmight  line  if  Ea  and  -^  are  variableB.   It 

shows  that  the  evaporation  per  pound  of  fuel  is  a  function  of  the  rate 
of  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  and  is  affected  by 
two  coeSficients,  A  and  B. 

B,  being  a  function  of  the  initial  temperature  of  the  gas  7^^,  de- 
pends on  the  heating  value  of  the  fuel  and  on  tlie  volume  of  gas,  that 
is,  on  the  air-eupply.  Let  K  »  heat-units  developed  in  the  furnace 
per  lb,  of  fuel  burned,  =  Tifc.    Then 


expressions  from  which  we  may  find  £he  value  of  A  and  B  when  the 
heating  value  of  the  coal,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler, 
the  weight  of  gaa  per  lb.  of  fuel,  and  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  are 
known.  The  value  of  A,  however,  depends  upon  that  of  the  experi- 
mental coefiicient  a,*     (See  Appendix,  note  3.) 

Values  of  the  Coefficients  B  and  A. 

If  in  the  equations  B  =  — p— =^  and  A  =    „_        we  substitute 

assumed  numerical  values  ssfollowB:  K  =  13,000, 14,000,  and  15,000; 
(  =  250  and  300;  c  =  OM;  /  =  20,  30,  and  40;  o  -  200,  300,  and 
400,  we  obtain  values  of  B  and  A  as  follows: 

Valuet^tfB"^^. 

For  (=250'  250"  250"  300"  300°  SOO" 

/-  20  30             40             20  30             40 

PorK-13,000,  B-.fll  .86  .82  .89  .83  .78 

-14,000,  B-.fll  .87  .83  .90  .85  .79 

-15,000,  B=. 92  ,88  ,84  .90  .86  .81 

*  Up  to  this  point  the  treatment  of  this  aubject  is  based  partly  on  that  of 
Rankine  ("Steam-engine."  p.262)  and  partly  on  that  of  Hale  (l>ans.  A.  8.  M.  E., 
vol.  xviii.  p.  330).     WliSt  follows  ia  original  work  of  the  author. 
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"-""■-r^gr 


For  t-2Sb' 

260' 

250" 

300* 

300" 

300 

f~  20 

30 

40 

20 

30 

40 

For  K- 13,000,  fl- 200,  A-.39 

.92 

1.74 

.40 

.95 

1.82 

-300,  A". 60 

1.39 

2.61 

.00 

1.43 

2.73 

-MO,  A-.n 

1.85 

3.48 

.80 

1.91 

3.64 

ForJC-«,000,  O-200,  A-.36 

.86 

1.59 

.37 

.87 

1.66 

-300,  A -.54 

1.27 

2.38 

.55 

1.31 

2.48 

-400,  A-.72 

1.70 

3,18 

.73 

1.75 

3.31 

For  X-U,0OO,  a-300,  A-.3a 

.79 

i.4e 

.34 

.81 

1.62 

-300,  A -.60 

1.18 

2.19 

.61 

1.21 

2.28 

-400,  A -.67 

1.47 

2.93 

.68 

1.61 

3.04 

Onphioal  Iiit«rpretatioa  of  Formula  (7). — On  a  system  of  rectan- 
gnUr  ooordinatOB,  Fig.  74,  lay  out  Ep  and  BE,  ae  ordiaates'  aod  -^ 
I  '  ■  as  abscissa.     From  the  eod  of  the  ordinate 

'JmniyA ^^'  draw  a  straight  line  inclining  downwards 

'-«L^>f>  at  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  A.    Then  (or 

T^^^     any  Talae  of  the  abscissa  -^  the  correspond- 

tJ  iiig  ralne  of  Ea'  will  be  the  length  of  the 

^^^^    ordinate  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  -^  to 

'     '  the  inoliDed  line.   The  inclined  line  can  never 

W 

reach  the  axis  of  abscissas,  and  the  rate  of  evaporation  -^  can  never 

be  as  great  as  ~~.     (Appendix,  note  4.) 

BadUtion  Considered. — In  the  above  formulas  no  account  has  been 
taken  of  radiation  into  the  atmosphere  from  the  external  walls  of  the 
boiler  and  furnace.  For  a  given  value  of  F  and  S  radiation  will  tend 
to  reduce  the  values  of  E,  and  W-  Ijet  r  =  radiation  expressed  in 
nnita  of  evaporation  per  lb.  of  fuel,  then  total  radiation  per  hour  =  rF, 

and  radiation  in  TT.E.  per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  ~^—  =  R. 
E^'-E,  +r.     H^'=  W  +RS. 
Formula  (7)  then  becomes 

E,=  BE,-  A(^+R\~r.       .     .     .         (10) 

For  a  given  temperature  (  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  ordinary 
furnace  conditions,  rF  and  R  will  be  practically  constant    They  will 
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repreeeot  but  a  Bmall  percentage  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  furnace 
when  the  rate  of  driving  is  high,  and  a  large  percentage  when  the 
rate  becomes  very  low. 

If  So  ~  radiation  expressed  as  a  ratio  (or  percentage  -^  100)  of 
the  total  heat  generated  (or  of  the  possible  evaporation  Ep)  and  R,  r, 

W,  S,  and  £,  are  as  already  defined,  Rq  = -^  =  R—  ^;  that  is,  the 

per  cent  Iobb  by  radiation  is  proportional  to  the  radiation  factor  R  and 
to  the  efficiency  EJE,,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  rate  of  driv- 
ing W/S. 

Oraphictl  B«preientation  of  Formula  (10). — Formula  (10)  may 


be  expressed  Ea 


.  TF 


AR  - 


and  it  may  be  represented  graphically  as 
in  Fig.  75,  the  height  Ea  of  any  point  of 
the  curved  line  above  the  hose  line  repre- 
senting  the  actual  evaporation  correspond- 
ing to  a  certain  rate  of  evaporation  WfS. 
In  the  equation  there  are  three  quantities 
which  are  snbtracted  from  BEg,  and  these 
are  shown  on  the  diagram:  AR,  a  con- 
stant; AW/S,  which  increases  directly  as 
W/8;  and  r  =  RS/F,  which  increases 
rapidly  as  W/S  approaches  0.  Whe^n  W/S  and  K  =  0,  r  =  BEp  -  AR. 
EffleieDe7  when  Sadiatian  ii  Oonaidered.  — We  have 


Fio.  75. 


RS      RSE. 


rF 


F  = 


W 


Sabetituting  this  vahie  of  r  in  eq.  (10)  it  becomes 
t/W    ,    „\      RSE,         BEp 


(U) 


(See  note  5,  Appendix.) 

Efficiency  = 


_B AW_ 

RS       SEp 


(12) 


An  Arithmetical  Example. — Consider  first  the  case  in  which  ra- 
diation is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected.    We  will  suppose  the  fol- 
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lowing  data  to  have  been  obtained  in  a  test  of  a  boiler,  and  aeaume 
that  all  the  fuel  is  completely  burned,  the  whole  of  the  heat  generated 
being  first  applied  to  raising  the  temperature  of  the  gases  of  combus- 
tion before  they  come  in  contact  with  the  heating  surface : 

Heating  value  of  the  fuel  =  K  =  13,570  B.T.U.  per  lb. ; 
E,  =  13,570  -^  970.4  =  13.98  U.E.  per  lb.  of  fuel, 

S  -  1000  sq,  ft.;  F  =  300  lbs.  per  hr.; 

W  -  75%  of  13.98  X  f  -  lO.iSS  X  300  =  3145  lbs.  per  hour; 

/  -  84  lbs.  gaa  per  lb.  fuel;  c  =  0.24,  specific  heat; 

to  —  F/  =  7200  lbs.  gas  per  hour, 

TT        13  Jy70 
7*,  —  —  _  ■■■  '        =  2366°  elevation  above  atmoepfaeric  temperature; 

^•^^^-^  -  76%  efficiency;  Ta  =  25%  of  2366  =  589"; 

t  —  temperature  of  water  —  atmospheric  temperature, 
-341^.  -60"  -281°; 
r,  _  Tj  _  1767";         7",  -  (  =  aOTS";         Ts  -  t  =  308». 

We  now  have  all  the  values  required  for  substitution  in  formula  (4) 
eicept  a. 

Formula  (4)  is 


CMJO         Ti   -I 

T,  -t     (r. 

Sabatituting  the  values,  wt 

Imye 

lOOO 

1           1 

0.24  X  7300  X  a  "  308       2075 

Whence 

a  -  209.3. 

Take  now  formula  (7), 

E.'  -  BE,  - 

o^r,  - 

- '       2075       „ , 

-  i)(r,  - 1)- 


A^ 

'*«■ 


y,  2356       "■"""•- 

acf     _  209.3  X  0.24  X  24 
T,  -l~  2075 

or,  ,„„  „.  (8,,  B  -  «^/,13."0-g.X0.24x24 


0.581 
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^J^    _  aOg.3  X  0.84'  X  2^' 

13,570  -  1619        " 

.  3145       , 


Z.  We  will  now  assiime  that  radiation  from  the  boiler  and  furnace 
amounts  to  2%  of  the  heating  value  of  the  fuel,  reducing  the  efficiency 
to  73%  instead  of  75. 

2%  of  E,  =  13.98  X  .02  =  0.280  -  r. 

rF     0.280  X  300 
""   S  ~         1000 

—  0.061  U.E.  per  faonr  per  aq.  ft.  of  heating  snrfaca. 

IT  -  W  -  Ji8~  3145  -  84  =  3061. 


^  "*"  3061 
=  lO.aoSTJ.E.  per  lb.fnel. 


Fonnnla  (12),  efficiency,  -^  = -^  ~  -^ 

'1  +  %  ' 

0.8807         0.S81  X  8061 
"      ,  _8*_      1000  X  13.88  " 
"•"  3061 

NoiE. — If  the  fuel  contains  hydrogen  and  water,  the  valuea  of  B 

and  A  should  be  obtuinod  respectively  from  -^ —  and         ■       and 

not  from  eqs.  (8)  and  (9),  eince  the  value  of  K  in  these  equations, 
determined  from  the  analysis,  is  the  total  heating  value,  the  vrater  in 
products  of  combustion  being  condensed  and  cooled  to  the  atmospheric 
temperature.  The  theoretical  value  of  7*,  may  be  obtained  by  the 
formula  given  on  page  31. 
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Oeneral  Formalaa  for  Efficiency. — If  in  eq.  (11), 

we  Bubstitote  the  values  of  B  and  A  from  eqs.  (8)  and  (9),  Tie., 


we  obtaiD 


K  -Ut 


e. 


s^lL^Z (13) 


an  equation  in  which,  if  we  conBider  c,  the  specific  heat  of  the  flue- 
gases,  as  a  constant,  =  0.24,  there  are  no  lees  tiian  six  variables,  viz., 
K,  t,  f,  r,  W/S,  and  a.    For  a  given  fuel  and  a  given  steam-pressure 
in  the  boiler  E  and  t  may  also  be  taken  as  constante. 
Since  Ef  =  K-i-  970.4,  we  may  write 

-  K-Uf  acj'      W      .     .  (14, 

W0.4(l+fl|)      (^-"^^  « 

AIbo  tlie  efficienc; 

g,  _       K-t(S  i)70.4     a(?p      W  QB^ 

Interpretation  of  Equation  (13). — For  a  given  fuel,  completely 
burned  in  the  furnace,  and  a  given  steam-pressure,  the  evaporation 
per  pound  of  combustible  will  depend — 

1.  On  the  heating  value  of  the  combustible,  or  K. 

2.  On  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler 
above  the  atmospheric  temperature,  or  t. 

3.  On  f,  the  weight  of  flue-gases  per  pound  of  combustible,  which 
depends  on  the  force  of  the  draft  and  on  the  thickness  of  the  bed  of 
fuel  and  other  obstructions  to  the  draft,  such  as  choked  air  or  gas 
passages,  clinker  on  the  grates,  etc. 

4.  On  the  rate  of  driving,  W/S,  which  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
fuel  burned  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface. 
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5.  On  the  loss  by  radiation,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  email 
amount  by  dinuuishing  the  extent  of  radiating  surface  and  by  clothing 
it  with  non-conducting  material. 

6.  On  the  value  of  the  coefficient  a,  which  is  not  merely  a  coefficient 
of  the  resiBtance  to  conduction  of  heat  through  the  metal  plates  of  the 
boiler,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  coneidered  in  theoretical  discusBiom  of 
the  subject,  but  is  also  a  function  of  the  method  in  which  the  gases 
pass  over  the  heating  surface,  and  of  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
heating  surface  which  is  properly  covered  by  the  currents  of  hot  gas 
as  they  pass  from  the  furnace  to  the  chimney-flue,  not  being  "short- 
circuited"  or  covered  by  eddies  of  cool  gas.  If  a  boiler  has  its  heating 
surface  of  moderate  thickness,  clean  inside  and  out,  and  the  water  on 
one  side  has  a  circulation  sufficient  to  sweep  away  steam  or  air-bubbles 
as  fast  as  they  form  on  it,  the  value  of  the  coefficient  a  should  be  low ; 
but  if  under  these  favorable  conditions  the  gas-passages  have  such  an 
arrangement  or  such  proportions  as  to  allow  of  the  short-circuiting  of 
the  current  of  gas  or  the  formation  of  eddies  of  cool  gas,  then  the 
value  of  a  may  be  high.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  coefficient  a  as 
here  used  is  not  a  "constant  of  nature"  whose  value  is  derived  from 

.  direct  experiments  on  heat  transmission,  hut  is  only  the  result  of  com- 
putation of  a  complex  formula  (see  eq.  16)  which  contains  six  other 
variables.  Any  err^r  in  the  observed  data  which  affects  the  value  of 
any  of  these  variables  will  therefore  affect  the  computed  value  of  a. 

Large  values  of  /,  R,  and  W/S  indicate  losses  of  heat  due  respec- 
tively to  excessive  supply  of  air,  to  excessive  radiation,  and  to  exces- 
sive rate  of  driving.  A  large  value  of  a  indicates  a  loss  of  heat  which 
may  he  due  to  one  or  more  of  several  causes,  such  as  excessive  thick- 
ness or  defective  conducting  power  of  the  metal,  coatings  of  scale  or 
grease  on  one  side  of  the  metal,  or  of  soot  or  dust  on  the  other,  short- 
circuiting  of  the  gases,  or  imperfect  combustion.  The  multifarious- 
ness of  this  coefficient,  therefore,  may  cause  it  to  have  a  very  wide 
range  of  values,  say  from  100  to  600,  instead  of  the  narrow  range,  160 
to  200,  given  by  Rankine. 

The  Coefficient  a  at  a  Criterion  of  Boiler  Perfonnanoe. — If  we  have 
the  following  data  obtained  from  the  test  of  a  boiler: 

K  =  heating  value  per  lb.  of  combustible; 
W/8  =  evaporation  per  8q.ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour; 
I  =  temperature  of  the  steam ; 
Ea  =  evaporation  from  and  at  312"  per  lb.  combustible, 
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we  may  fonn  an  approximate  estimate  of  whether  or  not  the  perform- 
ance is  high  for  the  given  rate  of  driving  by  the  following  method : 
From  formula  (14)  we  obtain 

-«j:JaL__  J^^VL_E  (16) 


'0(,+«f) 


For  a  high  evaporation  with  given  values  of  K,  t,  and  W/S  it  is 
that  /and  R  be  low,  aay/  =  20  and  fi  =  0.1.     Substitut- 
ing these  values  in  the  above  equation  and  taking  c  =  0.24,  we  obtain 

If,  on  substituting  in  this  equation  the  observed  values  of  K,  t, 
W/S,  and  Ea,  the  value  of  a  comes  between  200  and  400,  the  per- 
formance may  be  considered  high;  if  much  above  400,  it  is  from 
fair  to  low.  The  cause  of  low  performance  may  be  low  temperature 
of  furnace,  due  either  to  imperfect  combustion  or  to  excessive  air- 
supply;  short-circuiting  of  the  gases,  rendering  the  heating  surface 
ineffective;  air-leaks  Into  the  setting;  moisture  in  the  coal  or  in  the 
air;  unclean  heating  surface;  or  excessive  radiation.  Examples  of 
the  use  of  this  criterion  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Results  of 
Steam  Boiler  Trials. 

W 
S' 

make  some  computations  of  different  values  of  Ea,  or  the  evaporation 
from  and  at  212°  per  pound  of  combustible,  based  on  assumed  con- 
stant values  of  K,  t,  and  c,  and  various  values  of  /,  R,  a,  and  W/S. 
Assume  that  the  coal  is  anthracite,  with  a  heating  value  oi  K  =  14,800 
B.T.U.  per  lb.  combustible ;  that  I  =  300°,  corresponding  to  steam 
of  140  lbs.  gauge  pressure,  and  atmospheric  temperature  of  60°;  and 
c,  the  specific  heat  of  the  flue-gases,  =  0.24.     Then  tc  =  "i^; 

Ef  -=  14,800  -i-  970.4  =  16.851; 

14,800  -  72/ 
E.=       ''^'Z      X  15.251  ''''""•"         •" 


^^  _.o-;2/-s- 


w 
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Now  assume  that  /  ^  20  and  a  =  200,  and  with  four  different 
valueB  of  R,  viz.,  0,  0,06,  0,1,  and  0.2,  caiculate  the  effect  of  radiation 
upon  the  values  of  the  actual  evaporation  per  lb.  combuatible,  Ea,  and 
the  eflSciency,  £,  +  ^p,  for  different  rates  of  driving,  W+S-  The 
results  are  as  below : 


FaIttMo/S.<md«,/Bp 

wUhK- 

14,800,  t- 

300, /-20, 

a-200. 

W/$~                       1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

fi-0,      B.       -lbs.  13.422 

13.077 

12.732 

12,387 

11,698 

11.008 

"       E.,/E,~%    88,01 

86,74 

83.48 

81.22 

76.70 

72,18 

A-0.05,  Ea       -lbs.  12.767 

12.742 

12,607 

12.217 

11.583 

10.923 

"       Ea/E,~%   83,71 

83.55 

82,01 

80,11 

75.05 

71.62 

A^O.I,    £,       =lbB.  12.171 

12.422 

12.292 

12.052 

11,473 

10.83S 

'■       E./B,-%    79.80 

81.45 

80.fW 

79,02 

75.23 

71.06 

£-0,3,    Ea       -lbs.  11,128 

11,823 

11.872 

11.732 

11.258 

10.673 

"       E,/Bf~%   72.87 

77,H 

77.84 

76.93 

73.82 

69,98 

To  determine  the  effect  of  various  values  of  f,  or  the  weight  of 
dry  chimney-gaees  per  pound  of  combustible,  upon  the  evaporation 
and  efficiency,  talte  R  =  0.1,  a  =-  200,  and  /  =  20,  26,  30,  and  85. 
The  computation  gives  the  results  below: 

Value*  o}E,  and  E,/Ep  with  K^lifiOO,  1-300,  fi-0.1, 


/-20, 
/I25, 
/-30, 
/-35, 


0-200, /■ 

■  20  to  36. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

■lbs.  12.171 

12.422 

12.292 

12.062 

11.473 

10.838 

=  %    79.80 

81.45 

80.60 

79.02 

75.23 

71.06 

=0)8.  11,626 

11.661 

11.302 

10,855 

0.864 

8,800 

.%    76.22 

76.39 

74.11 

71,11 

64.61 

67.70 

-lbs.  11.021 

10.765 

10.145 

fl.428 

7.891 

6.303 

.%    72.26 

70.59 

66,52 

61.82 

61.74 

41.33 

'tbe.  10,356 

9.754 

8,799 

7.761 

5.563 

3.306 

■  %    67.90 

63.96 

67,69 

60.S2 

36.41 

21.68 

2  obtain  the  efFect  of  variations  in  the  value  of 


the  coefBcient  a  as  follows : 


Vaiuea  <ff  Ba  and  E,/B,  wUh  K  - 14,800,  ( -  300,  A  - 
/-20,  a -100  to  400. 


W/8~                    I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

a-100,£.       -Iba,  12,344 

12.767 

12.810 

12.742 

12.607 

12.217 

"       E,/Ep  =  %    80.94 

63.71 

83.99 

83.58 

82.01 

80.11 

0-200,  fia        =lbfl.  12.171 

12.422 

12.292 

12,052 

11.473 

10.835 

■'       £./£,-%    79.80 

81.45 

80.60 

79.02 

75.23 

71.06 

o-300,£.       -lbs.  12.000 

12.077 

11.776 

11.362 

10.438 

9.458 

■'       B./£,=  %    78.68 

79.19 

77.21 

74.60 

68.44 

62.02 

«-400,£.       -Bm.  11.826 

11.732 

11.258 

10.673 

9.403 

8.078 

"       &/£,-%   77.54 

76  93 

73.82 

69.08 

61.66 

62.87 
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The  values  of  the  efficiency  E^/E,  given  in  the  tables  are  plotted 
in  the  diagrams  on  the  following  pages. 

The  Effect  of  Variation  in  the  Steam-preuure,  giving  different 
values  of  t,  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  steam  above  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  shown  below: 

Vahiei  oj  Ea  and  Ea/Eg  vrilh  X-U.SOO,  /'20,  A=0.1,  a-=200,  and  f=-lfiO*, 
250°,  and  300°,  corregponding  retpeetivdy  to  aleamrnauge  preaaure*  qf  0,  65, 
and  142  Uih.,  and  atmospheric  temperature  of  62°  F. 


w/s= 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

(=160°,£,       -lb8 

12.863 

13.164 

13.059 

12.847 

12.308 

11.712 

'■        Ec/Ep^% 

84.34 

86.32 

85.63 

84.24 

80.70 

76.79 

(=250°,  £a       -IbB 

12.402 

12.669 

12.547 

12.318 

11.752 

11.132 

"        Ec/E^  =  % 

81.32 

83.01 

82.27 

80.77 

77.06 

72.99 

(=300°,  Ec       =lb8 

12.171 

12.422 

12.292 

12.082 

11.473 

10.838 

"        E«/E,-% 

79.80 

SI  .45 

80.60 

79J32 

75.23 

71;06 

Fio.  76. — Effect  of  Steam-miebbubi!  ufon  Efficienct. 

Effect  of  Heating  Value  of  Fuel  on  Efficiency. — ^The  value  of  K, 
or  B.T.U.  per  lb.  combustible,  may  vary  from  about  20,000  for  petro- 
leum to  about  6000  for  wood.  The  formula  (13)  will  not  apply  witli- 
out  modification  to  either  of  these  fuels,  since  another  term  would  have 
to  be  subtracted,  representing  the  heat  lost  in  the  superheated  steam 
in  the  chimney-gases,  derived  from  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen 
in  both  fu^ls  and  from  the  moisture  in  the  wood.  Neglecting  this 
Bubtractive  term  and  taking  two  hydrogenous  coals,  one  with  a  heating 
value  of  16,000  B.T.U.  per  lb,  combustible,  about  the  highest  figure 
for  semi-bituminous  coal,  and  the  other  with  13,600  B.T.U.,  corres- 
ponding to  a  highly  volatile  IHinois  coal,  assuming  /=  20,  a  =  200, 
c  =  0.24,  t  —  300,  and  substituting  these  values  in  equation  (13),  we 
obtain  the  following: 
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Lbe.>M«rEvQpoiol«dfnjm<ind  otiiz'f  po'Aq.ft.ofHcaHngSwIacc'ptrHnir. 
Via.  77. — CrmTEB  ot  CAixnruiTitD   Es'Ftciekctbb    fob   Diffbbbnt    Ratkb 
OF  Driving,  for  £=14,K00.  B  =  0.1,  (  =  800  (eicept  one  curva,  (  =  850) 
/=aO  to  36,  a  =  100  to  400. 


Fro.  78.— Effbct  or  Ramatiom  upok  ErnonoTOT, 
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Value*  of  Ea  and  B,/Bp  eoneiponding  to 

K:- 13,600,  14,800,  and  16,000,  no 

lUam  iJt  the  ehimnejHiate*. 

W/S-                            1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

X = 13,600,  Ba       =lb8.  11.013 

11.176 

10.989 

10.709 

10.051 

9.344 

E,/Ep^%    78.58 

79.74 

78.41 

76.34 

71.72- 

66.67 

K  =  14,800,£=       =lbH.  12.171 

12.422 

12.292 

12.052 

11.473 

10.838 

Eu/E,  =  %    79.80 

81.45 

80.60 

79.02 

75.23 

71.06 

JE  =  16,0Q0,  £a       =lbB.  13.325 

13,656 

13.576 

13.372 

12.859 

12.287 

Ea/Er  =  %    80.82 

82.82 

82.31 

81.10 

78.00 

74.52 

This  table  shows  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  highest  effi- 
ciency may  be  obtained  from  the  fuels  of  the  highest  heating  value; 
also  that  the  decrease  of  efficiency  due  to  rapid  rates  of  driving  is 
greatest  with  fuels  of  the  lowest  heating  value. 

Effect  of  Hydrogen  and  Koistnre. — For  hydrogenous  fuels  and 
fuels  containing  moisture  some  deduction,  amounting  usually  to 
upwards  of  i%,  must  be  made  from  the  possible  efficiency  calculated 
by  the  formula,  on  account  of  loss  due  to  superheated  steam  in  the 
chimney-gases.    The  highest  efficiency  therefore  will  be  obtained  from 

04 1- 

?  M 

1.78 
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anthracite,  although  the  semi-bituminous  coals  have  a  higher  heat- 
ing value  than  anthracite.  (See  Relation  of  Quality  of  Coal  to  Econ- 
omy, page  77.) 

Lou  of  Efficiency  due  to  Moisture  in  Air. — Each  pound  of  air 
supplied  to  the  furnace  carries  with  it  a  quantity  of  vapor  of  water, 
which  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  its  relative  humidity. 
The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  moisture  in  1  lb.  of  air 
that  is  fully  saturated  at  the  several  temperatures  named : 


Temp.-F I     32     I     42     1      63    ,|     82     I     72     I     82     1     M     I    102    I    113    I    122 

Mmrtiitc,  lb |,0O374i  .OOSSbI  .OO8I2I  ,0117ll.0166e|.023S3l.0328elo45S5|.062Sl|.08629 

Each  pound  of  water  vapor  has  a  total  heat   {including  latent 
heat)  above  water  at  32°  of  from  1073.4  B.T.U.  at  32°  to  1113.4  at 
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122°.  AsBumiDg  that  the  vapor  U  carried  into  the  chimney  floe  as 
superheated  fiteam  at  612°  F.,  each  pound  then  has  a  total  heat  of 
1336.4,  and  the  diftereuceB  between  the  heat  per  pound  when  supplied 
to  the  furnace  and  when  passing  into  the  flue  are  aa  follows: 

iBitUI  Temp.*  F I    33  I    42     I    52     i   02      I     72    |     S2    I    SZ    I    102  I  US  I  113 

OtinishMlatei2'>,B.T.u|  2031258. sUm. 11249. dImS.iIsIO. 71230. 3|231.s|z27.l|  223 

Multiplying  these  figures  by  the  moisture  per  pound  of  saturated 
air  gives  the  B.T.U.  lost  per  pound  of  saturated  air.  Multiplying  the 
product  hy  the  number  of  pounds  of  air  supplied  per  pound  of  fuel 
gives  the  B.T,U.  loss  per  pound  of  fuel  due  to  moisture  in  the  air,  if 
the  air  is  saturated,  relative  humidity  -^lOO^;  and  dividing  this 
product  by  the  heating  value  per  pound  of  fuel  gives  the  loss  of  ef- 
ficiency. Taking  the  heating  value  per  pound  of  fuel  at  15,000,  the 
temperature  of  the  chimney  gas  at  612°  F.,  and  the  pounds  of  air 
supplied  per  pound  of  fuel  at  12,  16,  20  and  24,  the  air  being 
saturated,  we  obtain  the  following: 


PER   CENT  LOSS   or   ETTICIENCT   DDR  TO 

UOISTDRE  IN  SATTTHATED  AIR. 

•F 

32 

42 

52 

»2 

72 

82 

B2       102 

112 

Air  per  lb.  fuel 12 

"       "         "    20 

"       "        "    24 

0.08 
0,11 
0.13 
O.lfl 

0.11 
0,15 
O.IS 
0.23 

0,17 
0,22 
0.28 
D.S3 

0.23 
0.31 
0,39 

0,47 

0  33 

0.44 
0.65 

o,ee 

0,45 
0.60 
0,76 
0,91 

0.620,85 
0  831,13 
1,041  41 
1.241,69 

1,14 
1,52 
1  90 
2,29 

1  54 
2.05 

2  67 
3,08 

For  lower  humidity  than  100%  the  loss  will  be  proportionately 
lower. 

For  lower  heating  value  of  the  fuel  than  15,000  the  loss  will  be 
proportionately  higher. 

Oonolnaion)  from  a  Study  of  the  Dii^rams. — The  values  of  effi- 
ciency given  in  the  tables  on  pages  297  to  300  are  plotted  on  the 
diagrams  accompanying  them.  In  Fig.  77  there  are  also  plotted 
the  values  of  the  highest  results  obtained  at  different  rates  of  evapor- 
ation in  the  boiler  tests  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  (Philadelphia, 
1876),  and,  for  comparison,  some  of  the  lowest  results  at  different 
rates  of  evaporation  in  the  same  tests, 

A  study  of  the  diagrams  lends  to  several  important  conclusions : 

1.  The  results  of  seven  Centennial  tests,  F,  L,  R,  B,  S,  and  00, 
which  are  the  highest  reliable  results  ever  obtained  with  anthracite 
coal  for  the  rates  of  evaporation  shown,  lie  a  little  below  the  curve  of 
B  =  O.I,  /  =  20,  a  =  200. 
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2.  The  curve  of  fi  =  0.1,  /  =  20,  and  a  =  100,  liea  so  much  above 
the  curve  of  these  Ceuteimial  teats  as  to  make  the  value  a  =  100 
highly  improbable. 

3.  The  effect  of  radiation  on  the  evaporation  Ib  comparatively 
small  for  values  of  R  between  0.05  and  0,2  (which  is  probably  as 
high  a  range  as  is  found  in  practice  when  the  boilers  are  well 
covered)  when  the  rate  of  evaporation  ia  over  3  lbs.  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  but  it  increases  rapidly  at  low  rates 
of  evaporation. 

4.  The  effect  of  variations  of  a  within  the  limits  of  a  ==  100  and 
a  =  300  increases  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  rate  of  evaporation ; 
but  the  effect  of  increase  of  a  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  effect 
of  increase  of  /. 

5.  The  effect  of  increase  of  /,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  air-supply 
per  pound  of  combustible,  is  of  extreme  importunce,  especially  at 
high  rates  of  driving.  With  B  =  0.1  and  <i  =  200  tlie  efTect  on  E, 
of  increase  of  /  with  different  values  of  W/S  ia  shown  in  the  following 
figures: 


/-20 

/-30 

/-35 

W/S-2,Ea-l2i2 

10.76 

9.75 

"    -4.  "  -12.05 

9,43 

7.75 

"    -fi,  "-11.47 

7-89 

5.55 

A  value  of  /  =  20,  corresponding  to  19  lbs.  of  air  supplied  per  pound 
of  combustible,  is  about  as  low  as  can  be  obtained  in  practice  without 
incomplete  combuBtion  of  a  part  of  the  fuel,  resulting  in  some  CO  in 
the  furnace-gases.  The  rapid  decrease  in  economy  as  the  air-supply 
is  increased  shows  how  important  it  is  to  so  regulate  the  thickness 
of  the  bed  of  coal,  as  related  to  the  force  of  draft,  as  to  keep  the  supply 
of  air  at  or  near  19  lbs.  per  lb.  of  conibustible. 

Value  of  c. — In  all  the  above  calculations  we  have  taken  c,  the 
specific  heat  of  the  flue-gases,  as  constant,  =  0.24.  The  actual  specific 
heat  of  a  mixed  gas  is  found  by  multiplying  the  pen-entage  by  weight 
of  each  constituent  by  its  specific  heat,  adding  the  products  and  divid- 
ing by  100.  The  specific  heats  of  the  constituents  of  flue-gases 
are,  according  to  Regnault,  0,  0.2175;  N,  0.2438;  CO,  0.2479;  CO,, 
G.217.  The  calculated  specific  heat  of  flue-gasea  usually  ranges 
between  0.235  and  0.24.  If  0.335  were  used  instead  of  0.24  in 
computations  of  eq.  (13),  the  results  would  be  higher  by  about  half 
of  one  per  cent.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  figures  for  the 
specific  heat  of  the  constituent  gases  given  above,  which  are  those 
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given  in  most  text-books  as  the  specific  heats  of  gases  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  temperatures,  are  much  too  low  for  hot  gases. 

If  the  speciEc  heat  is  taken  a  variable  increasing  as  some  func- 
tion of  the  temperature,  the  computatioD  would  be  extremely  difficult. 
In  view  of  the  inexactness  of  the  two  assumptions  made  in  establishing 
formula  (13),  viz.,  that  the  transniission  of  heat  is  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  temperature  difference  (-between  the  hot  gases  and 
the  water)  and  2,  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  gases  is  a  constant,  the 
formula  and  tlie  tables  and  diagrams  derived  from  it  shoald  be  con- 
sidered only  as  empirical  and  tentative.  The  results  obtained  from  it, 
however,  show  a  remarkable  agreement  with  the  best  results  obtained 
in  modem  boiler  practice. 

See  Appendix,  Note  6,  page  340. 

Practical  Conclasions  derired  from  the  above  Theoretioal  Bis- 
cusnou. — Many  important  deductions  may  he  made  from  a  study  of  - 
the  figures  derived  from  equation  (13)  and  of  the  diagrams  plotted 
therefrom.     It  may  be  well   first   to  restate  the  notation  of  that 
formula : 

Ea  ='  lbs.  water  actually  evaporated  from  and  at  313°  (or  U.E.) 

per  lb.  of  combustible; 
Ef  =  theoretically  possible  evaporation  ia  TJ.E.  per  lb.  of  com- 
bustible, =  K-=- 970.4; 
Ea/Ep  =  efficiency,  usually  expressed  as  a  percentage; 

K  =  beating  value  of  the  fuel,  in  B.T.U.  per  lb.  combustible; 
t  =  tcmperuture  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  minus  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air-supply; 
c  =  specific  heat  of  the  gases,  taken  as  a  constant  =  0.34; 
/  =  lbs.  of  gas  per  lb.  of  combustible; 

R  =  radiation,  in  U.E.  per  sq.ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour; 
W/S  =  rate  of  driving,  U.E.  per  hour  por  sq.ft.  of  heating  surface; 
a  =  an  experimental  coefficient  expressing  the  resistance  of  the 
plates  and  tubes  of  the  boiler  to  the  transmission  of  heat, 
together  with   certain   losses  of  efficiency  due  to  short- 
circuiting  of  the  gases,  to  eddies  of  cool  gas,  etc. 

The  formula  is 

K  -tcf 

7T7I  '"(^^^V)5  ■  ■  •  ■  ti3> 
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The  Stst  deduction  from  the  study  already  made  is  that  the  effi- 
ciency oi  a  boiler  is  an  exceedingly  variable  quantity,  depending  on 
no  leas  than  six  variable  factors,  E,  t,  f,  B,  W/S,  and  o.  Only  one 
of  these  factors,  viz.  a,  is  related  to  the  construction  of  the  boiler  and 
to  the  condition  of  its  heating  surface,  and  this  only  partly,  for  to 
some  extent  it  depends  on  the  rate  of  driving,  since  ahort-cireuiting  of 
the  currents  of  hot  gas  may  be  influenced  by  the  rate  of  driving.  The 
value  of  R  depends  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  protection  of  the 
boiler  and  furnace  from  loss  by  radiation.  All  of  the  other  factors  are 
functions  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  boiler  is  operated. 

The  importance  of  the  factor  a  upon  the  efficiency,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram  Fig.  77,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
metal  of  the  heating  surfaces  should  be  thin;  they  should  be  kept 
clean  inside  and  out;  the  gas-passages  should  be  so  constructed  that 
the  currents  of  hot  gas  will  pass  uniformly  over  the  whole  extent  of 
heating  surface,  avoiding  short-circuiting  and  eddies,  or  the  passage 
at  greater  speed  over  some  portions  than  over  others;  the  circulation 
of  water  should  be  sufficient  to  wipe  off  bubbles  of  air  or  steam  as  fast 
as  formed ;  and  the  combustion  should  be  complete. 

The  effect  of  K  on  the  efficiency,  as  shown  in  Fig.  tS,  indicates 
that  the  heating  value  of  a  fuel  is  not  exactly  a  measure  of  its  practical 
value.  For  a  rate  of  driving  W/S  =  3  ve  have  found,  with  f  ^  20 
and  a  =  200,  the  values  of  K  being  per  lb.  combustible : 

For  «:  = 13,600  14,800  18,000 

Ea/Bp=per  ceot 78,«  80.60  82.34 

KxEa/Bf- 10,664  11,929  13,174 

While  the  heating  values  are  in  the  ratio 91.9               100  108.1 

The  practical  values  are  in  the  ratio 89.5               100  110.4 

If  coat  of  14,800  B.T.U.  per  lb.  is  worth  $1  per  ton,  coal  of 
13,600  B.T.U.  is  worth,  not  91.9  cents,  but  89.5  cents,  if  the  rate  of 
driving  of  the  boiler  is  3  lbs.  per  sq.ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour, 
and  still  less  if  the  rate  is  greater.* 

The  effect  of  the  rate  of  driving,  W/S,  shown  in  the  diagrams, 
indicates  that  for  practically  all  values  of  the  other  variables  the 

■The  calculation  is  baaed  on  /^20  in  each  case.  The  coal  oi  X-13,600 
would  be  high  in  oxygen  and  water,  and  with  it  /  might  be  less  than  20  without 
causing  CO  is  the  ga&es.  A  lower  value  of  /  would  cause  the  efficiency  to  be 
higher  than  in  the  figure  given  in  the  table.  The  coal  of  if  — 16,000  would  be 
high  in  hydrogen,  which  would  cause  a  decrease  in  efficiency  of  about  3  to  4%. 
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evaporation  and  the  efficiency  are  a  maximum  when  the  rate  of  driving 
is  about  3  lb8.  evaporation  per  sq.  ft,  of  heating  surface  per  hour;  but 
that  under  fairly  good  conditions,  as  when  /  =  20,  a=  200,  the 
efficiency  is  but  slightly  less  at  3  lbs.  If  3000  lbs.  of  water  per  hour 
are  to  be  evaporated,  a  boiler  of  1000  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  will  be 
almost  as  economical  of  fuel  as  one  of  1500  sq.  ft.,  provided  the 
boiler  is  well  constructed,  so  that  a  may  be  200  or  less,  the  coal  is  of 
good  quality,  my  E  =  14,800,  and  the  management  of  the  fire  and 
draft  good,  so  that  /  =  about  20 ;  but  if  these  conditions  are  unfavor- 
able, then  the  boiler  of  1500  sq.  ft.  may  be  much  more  economical 
than  one  of  1000  sq.  ft.  When  good  operating  conditions  are  obtain- 
able the  small  saving  in  fuel  by  the  larger  boiler  will  probably  be  more 
than  offset  by  its  greater  cost,  so  that  practically  boilers  pro- 
portioned for  a  rate  of  driving  of  3  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface 
per  hour  will  give  about  the  maximum  economy  of  all  costs,  including 
iiitereEt  on  investment,  depreciation,  etc.  When  fuel  is  of  very  low 
cost,  as  near  a  coal-mine,  or  when  a  boiler  is  to  be  run  at  full  capacity 
only  a  few  hours  per  day,  as  in  electric-lighting  plants,  boilers  pro- 
portioned for  a  much  higher  rate  of  driving  may  be  the  most  econom- 
ical in  total  cost. 

The  eSect  of  R  on  evaporation  is  seen  to  be  very  slight  at  all  rates 
of  driving  above  2  lbs.,  but  it  increases  rapidly  at  lower  rates.  When 
the  rate  is  below  IJ  lbs.,  and  there  are  two  boilers  in  a  plant,  it  will 
usually  pay  to  shut  down  one  of  them,  driving  the  other  at  a  3-lb.  rate, 
thereby  saving  half  of  the  loss  due  to  radiation. 

The  effect  of  high  values  of  /,  or  excessive  air-supply,  ia  seen  to  be 
more  important  tlian  that  of  any  other  of  the  variable  factors  in  the 
equation.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  so  regulate  the 
draft  and  the  firing  that  the  air-supply  shall  be  no  more  than  sufficient 
to  maintain  complete  combustion,  A  very  high  furnace  temperature 
ia  generally  an  indication  of  the  best  furnace  conditions,  although  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  high  temperature  and  a  considerable  loss  of  heat 
due  to  incomplete  combustion,  {See  the  table  on  page  28  and  the 
diagram,  Fig.  1,  on  page  29.) 

The  effect  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  upon  the 
efficiency  is  not  important  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  steam-boiler 
practice ;  but  a  gain  of  about  8  per  cent  in  the  evaporation,  when  the 
rate  of  driving  ia  about  3  lbs.  per  sq.ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour, 
might  he  effected  if  it  were  possible  to  have  the  water  in  the  boiler  of 
a  temperature  as  low  as  212°  F.     Boiler-tests  have  sometimes  been 
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made  with  the  vater  evaporated  at  atmospheric  pressure.  Records  o{ 
eiEcicDcy  obtained  in  Bueb.  teats  are  not  a  fair  measure  of  the  efficiency 
which  would  be  obtained  at  customary  steam-preBsures.  The  Centen- 
nial tests  were  made  with  steam  of  70  lbs.  gauge  pressure,  correspond- 
ing to  (  =  about  250°.  If  they  had  been  made  with  steam  of  140  lbs., 
the  evaporation  per  lb.  of  combustible  would  probably  liave  been 
0.26  lb.  less  in  those  tests  which  gave  the  highest  results,  reducing 
their  record  of  about  12  lbs.  from  and  at  212°  per  lb.  combustible  to 
about  11.76  lbs. 

Eeeults  corresponding  to  f  =  SO  and  a  =  SOO,  and  an  efficiency  of 
80  per  cent  are  rarely  possible.  The  highest  results  obtained  in  the 
Centennial  tests  are  shown  on  the  plotted  diagram,  and  no  higher 
results  with  anthracite  have  ever  been  obtained  in  competitive  tests 
made  by  disinterested  experts  since  187G :  all  fall  below  807c  efficiency, 
and  considerably  below  the  plotted  line  of  /  =  20,  a  =  200,  and  (  = 
250°.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  value  of  a  as  low  as  200  in  a  boiler  so 
designed  and  proportioned  as  to  avoid  all  short-circuiting  of  the  gases, 
and  it  is  also  possible  to  obtain  nearly  perfect  combustion  with  /as  low 
as  20  lbs.  per  lb.  of  combustible,  but  it  is  difficult  to  have  both  /  and  a 
at  these  low  values  at  the  same  time.  Boilers  must  be  designed  with 
flues  or  other  gas-passages  of  ample  area  to  insure  against  choking  of 
the  draft,  and  to  allow  of  the  boiler  being  driven  beyond  its  normal 
rating,  but  large  gas-passages  are  apt  to  lead  to  more  or  less  short- 
circuiting,  hence  to  inefficiency  of  some  portions  of  the  heating  siir- 
face,  corresponding  to  high  values  of  a.  The  line  on  the  diagram  /= 
20,  a  ~  200,  must  therefore  be  considered  as  one  which  may  some- 
times, under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  be  nearly  but  never  quite 
reached,  and  an  efficiency  of  80  per  cent  as  a  little  beyond  the  beat 
result  that  may  be  reached  in  practice.  With  semi-bttuminous  and 
bituminous  coal  there  is  a  necessary  loss  of  efficiency  due  to  the  hydro- 
gen in  the  coal,  and  the  consetjuent  loss  of  heat  in  superheated  steam  in 
the  chimney-gases.  This  loss  ia  rarely  less  than  S^i-  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  about  15%  is  the  highest  efficiency  that  can  be 
reached  in  practice  using  hand-fired  furnaces,  with  anthracite  coal 
and  76%  with  bituminous  or  semi-bituminous. 

Much  higher  figures  than  these  are  sometimes  published,  but  they 
are  due  either  to  errors  in  the  boiler  test  or  to  too  low  figures  for  the 
heating  value  of  the  coal. 

With  mechanical  stokers  and  with  the  air-supply  controlled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  indications  of  gas  analyses  82%  may  be  considered 
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the  maximum  limit  of  efficiency  in  boilers  not  provided  with  econo- 
mizerB. 

The  theoretical  values  ol  efficiency  given  in  the  foregoing  tables 
and  plotted  on  the  diagrams  are  all  baaed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
combustion  is  perfect  and  that  the  air-supply  and  the  furnace  temper- 
ature are  constant.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  these  conditions  with 
hand-firing,  since  the  opening  of  the  fire-door  and  the  firing  of  fresh 
coal  always  chill  the  furnace.  The  fresh  coal,  if  small  in  size,  checks 
the  air-supply  to  some  ext«nt  and  tends  to  make  the  combustion  im- 
perfect for  a  short  time  after  it  is  fired.  After  the  fresh  coal  has  been 
partly  burned  away  the  air-supply  is  apt  to  be  excessive.  All  these 
causes  tend  to  make  the  efficiency  less  than  that  given  by  the  theoret- 
ical calculation.  With  automatic  stokers,  however,  and  with  the  air- 
supply  checked  by  analyses  of  the  chimney-gases,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  greater  uniformity  of  conditions,  and  consequently  a  closer 
approximation  to  the  theoretical  efficiencies. 

Low  Temperatore  of  Fnmace  may  cause  H^h  Five  Temperature. 
— With  high  rates  of  driving  and  escessive  supply  of  air  per  pound  of 
fuel  a  large  proportion  of  the  heating  value  of  the  fuel  is  used  in 
heating  air  which  is  carried  into  the  chimney  instead  of  in  generating 
steam.  Excessive  air-supply  causes  not  only  a  low  temperature  of 
the  furnace,  but  it  may  also  cause  a  high  temperature  of  the  chimney- 
gases,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  calculation :  Take  from  the  above 
tables  the  case  of  iC  =  14,800,  c  =  0.24,  t  =  300,  a  = 'iOO,  R  =■  0.1, 
and  W/S  =  6,  with  four  different  values  of/,  viz., 

/= 20  26               30             35 

£a=!be 11-473  9.864  7.891  5.863 

Efficiency,  .Ea/Bp  =  per  cent 75.23  64.61  61.74  36.41 

Elev.oftemp-offire,  r,-K+qC= 3083°  "2467°  2056°  1762° 

Tf  I        rp  m  f         E  '\  ' 

We  have  tt  ="  '7.  —,  whence  fine  temperature  Tj  —  7']l  I— -j?-), 

but  Ea  is  what  the  evaporation  would  be  if  there  were  no  radiation. 
It  differs  from  Ea,  the  actual  evaporation,  by  the  quantity 

'  +  r  ^  SR 

(derived  from  equations  t  and  H).    We  liave,  therefore, 
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ll.ftSl 

10.766 

9-754 

76-39 

70.59 

63.96 

2467" 

2056- 

1762" 

0,589 

0.660 

0.607 

12.240 

11.315 

'    10.261 

80.26 

74.19 

67,38 

487" 

SSS" 

577° 
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For  /  - 20  25  30           35 

E„'-Ef= 0,195  0.171  0,144  0,112 

Ea'         = 11,668  10.025  8.038  6.665 

Eo' ■!■£„= per  cent 76.51  66,73  52,68  37.14 

r,  =  r,(l -£.'/«,)- 724°  845°  973°         1108° 

The  calculation  aseumes  that  there  are  do  air-leaks  through  the 
setting  between  the  furnace  and  chimney  which  would  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  chimney-gases  and  decrease  the  efficiency. 

At  low  rates  of  driving,  excessiye  air-supply  does  not  cause  so 
great  a  rise  in  the  flue  temperature;  Hins  for  W/S  =  2,  and  other 
conditions  as  above,  we  have : 

For/      - 20  25  30  35 

Ea  - 12.422 

Ea+Ep  -percent 81.45 

T,  - 3083' 

B.'-B,' 0,624 

Ba'       =■-■: 13.046 

£a'+,E,-perc«it 85,54 


SelatioD  of  Fornace  Tempfiratiira  to  Extent  of  Hoating  Surface 
leqoired  for  Good  Bconomy. — From  the  formuUe  Ea  =■  BE^  —  A  -5-, 

B  =  — ^5 — ,  and  A  =  =-  ^-  ■,  it  ia  evident  that  the  actual  evapora- 

tion  per  pound  of  fuel,  for  a  given  rate  of  driving  W/S,  depends  on 
the  furnace  temperature  T.  This  temperature  depends  not  only  on 
ihe  quantity  of  air  supplied  per  pound  of  fuel,  but  also  on  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  combustion  effected  by  it,  as  well  as  on  the  dryness  of 
the  coal  and  air  and  on  the  amount  of  direct  radiation.  An  air-eupply 
of  18  lbs.  per  lb.  of  carbon,  making  nearly  19  lbs.  of  gas,  will  usually 
produce  the  maximum  efficiency,  a  leaser  supply  tending  to  make 
the  combustion  imperfect,  and  a  greater  causing  excessive  dilution  of 
the  gases,  both  of  which  diminish  the  efficiency.  With  the  proper 
supply  of  air,  however,  combustion  may  still  be  imperfect  and  the 
temperature  low,  on  account  of  imperfect  mixing  of  the  air  with  the 
gas  distilled  from  the  coal,  irregular  firing,  too  small  space  for  com- 
bustion in  the  furnace,  or  other  causes. 

1.  Consider  a  case  in  which  combustion  is  perfect,  with  Ep  =  15, 
Ti=3000°,  i  =  300,  a  =  200,  c  =  0.84,  /=20,  W'/S'-^,  and 
radiation  negligible. 
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„        Tj-t      3000-300       ... 
^  "     r.     =      3000       °  "■^' 

,  acf         200  X  0.2*  X  80       „  „.. 

^=7\^i^ — 2700 —  -^■^^''; 

E.'  -  BE,  -  A^  =  0,9  X  IB  -  0.366  X  3  =  18.432. 

2.   With  other  coaditiooB  the  same  as  above  let  Ti  =  2000°,  being 
reduced  by  imperfect  combustion.     Then 


2000  '-    '  1700 

E,'  =  0.85  X  15  -  0.666  X  3  =  11.056. 

This  is  a  decrease  of  over  11  per  cent  in  eTaporatJon. 

3.  Find  the  value  of  W'/S  which  with  Ti  =  2000°  will  give  an 
evsporatioD  of  13.432. 

£„'  =  BEp-  A~;     12.432  =  0.85  X  15  -  0.666^; 

whence  W'S  -  0.318  -  0.566  =  0.563, 

This  means  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  capacity  and  the  same 
economy  combined  from  a  boiler  with  a  furnace  temperature  of  2000° 
as  can  be  obtained  with  3000°,  under  the  conditions  named,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  h«ating  surface  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  0.663, 
or  over  five  times.  The  case  is  still  worse  if  radiation  is  taken  into 
account,  for  the  loss  by  radiation  per  pound  of  fuel  burned  is  much 
greater  at  very  low  than  at  moderate  rates  of  driving.  Let  r  =  loss 
by  radiation,  in  units  of  evaporation  per  pound  of  fuel,  then  E,'  +  r 

=  BEp  -  A^.    If  r  in  the  last  case  =  0.32,  then  E/  =  12.43  +  0.32 

W 
=  12.76  —  0.566—,  whence   W'/S  =  0;    that  is,   the    evaporation 

of  13.43  TJ.B.  per  lb.  fuel  could  not  be  reached  by  any  enlargement  of 
heating  surface  whatever  if  the  furnace  temperature  were  as  low  as 
2000°. 

4.  Suppose  the  furnace  temperature  is  reduced  not  by  imperfect 
combustion  but  by  excessive  air-supply.  Let  /  =  30  Ihs.  and  T  = 
2000°. 
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B  =  0,85  as  before;  A  = 


goo  X  a4  X  30 

1700 


B.  -  0.86  X  16  -  0.847  X  3  =  10.21  for  W'/S  =  3. 
6.  With/  =  30,  required  W'/S  to  make  Ep  =  12.43. 
ia.43  =  0.35  X  16  -  0,84?  IV'/S; 
W'/S  =  (12.75  -  13.43)  -  0.847  =  0.37, 

a  figure  which  would  probably  be  reduced  to  0  by  radiation. 

Ejiamples  3  and  5  show  that  high  furnace  temperature  is  even  a 
more  important  factor  of  economy  than  extent  of  heating  surface. 

Effect  of  Increasing  the  Heating  Surface  .—Heat  Tranunitted  by 
SnooeuiTe  Portions  of  the  Surface. — Sup^ioee  we  liave  a  horizontal 
fire-tube  boiler.  Fig.  80,  with  an  external  furnace  in  which  com- 


Fio.  80— Boiler  Divided  in  SEcnona. 

bustion  ia  completed  before  the  hot  gases  reach  the  heating  surface. 
Conceive  that  the  heating  surface  is  divided  by  vertical  planes  into  a 
number  of  equal  sections.  It  is  desired  to  find  the  temperature  at 
the  end  of  each  section,  the  efficiency  of  each  section  in  tranamitting 
heat,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  boiier  when  made  of  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  up 
to  SO  sections,  the  amount  of  fuel  burned  per  hour  being  the  same 
in  each  case. 

For  convenience  of  calculation,  assume  that  the  boiler  has  50 
tubes,  each  of  1  ft.  interior  circumference,  and  that  each  section 
is  1  ft,  long  and  has  1  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface.  The  combustible 
burned  per  hour  is  taken  at  244  lbs.,  or  4.88  lbs,  for  each  tube,  and 
its  heating  value  is  14,800  B.T.L".  per  lb.  Assume  that  the  weight 
of  ga&es  per  lb.  of  fuel  is  20  and  30  lbs,  in  two  cases  considered, 
that  the  specific  heat  of  the  gases  is  0.24,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler  is  300°  F,  above  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  the  value  of  the  experimental  coefficient  a 
is  300.    Considering  only  one  tube  we  have  then 

X  =  14,800;     /'=4.88;    <-  =  0.24;    fl  =  200;     ^  =  300;   /=20or30; 
5  -  1,  a,  3.  etc.,  up  to  20.    Radiation  R  is  taken  as  0. 
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The  temperature  (above  atmospheric)  of  the  gas  in  the  fnrnace, 
aBBiiming  no  loss  by  radiatiou,  is 

7*1  =  X  H-/C  =  14,800  -i-  4.8  or  7.3,  =  3080"  or  2066°. 

The  efficieacj  of  a  boiler  of  any  nimiber  of  BCctiona,  that  is,  the 
ratio  of  tlie  heat  transmitted  by  it  to  the  heat  which  it  receives,  may 


be  found  by  formula  (5)  -^  = 


ocfF- 


For  the  firat  section, 


2780+  4fi85 

^  =     '  ~    -,  whence  T2  =  T,  (l  -  —A  =  3080  X  0.6639  =  2046'. 
For  the  water  evaporated,  corresponding  to  any  given  efficiency 
we  have 


W'=FEa' 


-XE^;   Ep  = 


K 


971). 
74.437; 


=  15.251:    W' 


SX  15.251 


Ea' 


In   the   way   described    above   the   following   results   have   been 
obtained : 


Ti 

Efficiency.  Per  cent 

W 

w 

/a. 

s 

/-», 

/-30. 

/-20. 

/-SO, 

/-zo. 

/-30, 

/-20, 

/-30, 

0 

3080' 

2056° 

1 

2045 

1705  ■ 

33.61 

17,08 

25,02 

12.71 

25.02 

12,71 

2 

1571 

1471 

49.00 

28,45 

36  47 

21.17 

18,23 

10,59 

3 

1300 

1304 

57,79 

36,58 

43,01 

27.22 

14,34 

9  07 

4 

1125 

1178 

63.47 

42,70 

47,24 

31,78 

11,81 

7  95 

5 

1001 

1079 

67.50 

47,52 

50,24 

35.37 

10,05 

7  07 

6 

910 

1001 

70,46 

51,31 

52,44 

38,19 

8.74 

8.36 

7 

844 

937 

72,60 

54,43 

54.03 

40,51 

7.72 

5,79 

8 

787 

884 

74.45 

57.00 

55,41 

42,42 

6,93 

5,30 

9 

741 

839 

75.94 

59.19 

56.52 

44,05 

6.28 

4,89 

10 

703 

800 

77.37 

61.09 

57.58 

45.47 

5.76 

4,56 

12 

645 

738 

79,06 

64.11 

58.84 

47.71 

4.90 

3-98 

14 

600 

80,52 

66,49 

59,93 

49,49 

4,28 

3,53 

16 

566 

650 

81,62 

68,39 

60.76 

60,90 

3,80 

3,18 

18 

539 

618 

82,50 

69,94 

61,40 

62,05 

3,41 

2,88 

20 

517 

691 

83,22 

71.25 

61  94 

53,03 

3,10 

2.65 

The  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  A  boiler  is  made  up 
of  20  equal  sections  added  one  after  another.  A  constant  quant'ty 
of  fuel  is  burned  per  hour.    When  the  air  supply  is  such  as  to  make 
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80  lbs.  of  gas  per  lb.  of  fuel  the  initial  temperatnre  is  3080°,  the 
temperature  at  the  end  of  the  liret  section  ia  S045°,  and  it  drops  as 
successive  sections  are  added,  to  517;  while  if  the  gases  are  30  lbs. 
per  lb.  of  fuel,  the  initial  temperature  is  only  2056°,  but  the  final 
temperature  at  the  end  of  the  20th  section  is  reduced  only  to  591°. 
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Bq.  ft,  Heatliis  Burftoe  per  Tuba 

Fio,  81. — Incrsabe  of  Epficienct  and  Decrease  of  Flde  Gas  Teupkbatobe 

Doe  to  Increase  or  He  ah  no  Surface. 

The  efRcieDcy  increases  as  the  sections  are  added,  from  33.61%  to 
83.2S%  when/  =  20,  and  from  17.08%  to  71.257(,  when  /  =  30.  Six 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  with/=  20  gives  a  greater  evaporation 
and  a  greater  efficiency  than  18  sq.  ft.  when/=  30,  and  t  sq.  ft.  when 
/  =  20  gives  a  greater  evaporation  than  20  sq.  ft.  when/  =  30.  Increas- 
ing the  heating  surface  from  10  to  20  sq.ft.  increases  the  etlficiencv 
from  77.37  to  83.22%  or  5.8S%,  when/=  20,  and  from  61.09  to 
71.25%,  or  10.1fi%  when/=  30.  With  10  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface, 
/— 30andtfficiency  =61.09%,doubling  the  heating  surface  will  in- 
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crease  the  efficiency  to  71.259r,  but  reducing  /  to  20,  without  increas- 
ing the  heating  surface,  will  increase  the  efficiency  to  77.37%. 

The  water  evaporated  per  hour  increases  from  25.03  in  one  section 
to  61.94  in  20  sections  when/ =  20,  and  from  12.71  to  53.03  when 
/=  30,  The  successive  dilferences  in  the  figures  in  the  column* 
headed  W  show  the  amount  evaporated  by  each  successive  section. 
The  last  two  columns  show  how  the  rate  of  evaporation  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface  decreases  as  the  sections  are  added. 

The  moat  important  fact  to  be  learned  from  these  results  is  the 
great  falling  oS  both  in  capacity  and  eSiciency  when  the  air  supply 
is  increased  from  19  lbs.  to  29  lbs.  (corresponding  to  an  increase  of 
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/  from  20  to  30)  per  pound  of  combustible.  With/=  20  a  rate  of 
driving  of  4.90  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  gives  an  evaporation 
of  58.84  lbs.  and  an  efficiency  of  79.06%,  while  when/=  30,  the  same 
rate  of  driving  (4.89  lbs.)  gives  an  evaporation  of  only  44,05  lbs.  and 
an  efficiency  of  only  59.19%. 

The  figures  in  the  table  are  plotted  in  Fig.  81,  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  tube.  The  figures  for 
efficiency  are  plotted  also  in  Fig.  82,  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of 
evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface.  The  efficiency  figures 
for  the  larger  heating  surfaces  and  slower  rate  of  evaporation  per 
sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  might  he  considerably  reduced  if  radiation 
had  been  considered. 

Chart  and  Table  Showing  Efficienoiea  and  Tlae  Temperatures 
for  Varying  Air  Snpply  and  Bate  of  Driving. — tTaing  the  same  data 
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OB  those  given  above,  except  that  /  ia  taken  at  18,  31,  24,  27,  30  and 
36  and  S  at  3,  4,  5,  6,  9  and  12,  the  following  table  has  been  calcu- 
lated and  Fig.  83  plotted  therefrom,  showing  how  with  a  constant 
weight  of  fuel  but  with  the  heating  surface  and  the  air  supply  varied, 
the  efBcieaciea,  the  rates  of  driving  and  the  flue  temperatures  vary. 
With  radiation  taken  at  0,  the  cliart  consists  of  two  sets  of  straight 
lines  crossing  each  other,  one  set  giving  the  heating  surface  and  the 
fuel  burned  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface;  the  other 
giving  the  pounds  of  gaa  per  pound  of  fuel.  At  the  intersections  of 
these  lines  arc  given  the  flue  temperatures  corresponding  to  the  sev- 
eral conditions.    Two  dotted  line  curves  are  given  in  addition,  show- 


ing the  efGeiencies  with  /=  18  and  /=  30  when  a  radiation  factor 
R  =  0.1  is  used.  At  the  lower  right  hand  of  the  chart  there  is  a 
small  diagram  showing  the  relation  of  the  flue  temperatures,  T.. 
to  the  air  supply  with  different  amounts  of  heating  surface.  With 
large  heating  surface,  5=12,  the  temperature  increases  as  the 
air  supply  increases,  but  with  small  heating  surface  the  temperature 
is  a  maximum  when  /  is  about  84. 

The  formulse  required  are  repeated  here  for  convenience. 
Temperature  of  furnace,  Ti  =  K  -i-  fc, 

Eaf_        jTi  -  t)^  -^  r. 


Efficiency, 
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Temperature  at  the  end  of  any  section,     T2  -  Ti{l  —  E^fEt). 


Water  evaporated, 


B^'  =F^ 


970.4 


The  chart  emphasizes  most  strongly  the  fact  that  high  efficiencies 
can  be  obtained  with  high  rates  of  driving  only  when  the  air  supply 
IS  kept  at  the  lowest  figure  consistent  with  complete  combustion,  eor- 
reeponding  to  /  =  18  or  thereaboute. 


r  gEATlNO   SDBFACE    A 
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Hodification  of  Formula  (IS)  for  Incomplete  Comhvttion  and  for 
Hoiatore. — Let  C,  //  and  M  be  respectively  the  percentages  of  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  moisture  in  a  fuel,  K  the  total  heating  value  per  pound, 
and  /  tlie  pounds  of  dry  gas  per  pound  of  fuel.  The  heat  per  pound 
of  fuel  that  is  available  in  the  furnace  for  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  gasea  of  combuetlon  is  less  than  K  if  part  of  the  C  is  burned  to 
CO  instead  of  to  CO,  and  it  is  further  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  formed  from  the  hydrogen  and  moisture 
in  the  fuel. 

The  loas  of  heat  per  pound  of  fuel  due  to  incomplete  combiietion 
CO 
of  the  carbon  ia  101.5  C  X  r.n  ■   /.fi  1  '"  which  CO  and  COa  are  re- 
\jU  •+■  UUa 

Bpectively  percentages  by  volume  of  the  dry  gases.     The  Iobb  dae  to 
the  latent  heat  of  steam  in  the  gases  is 

(9ff  +  J/)  X  970.4  +  100  -  970.4(0.09fl'+  O.OIJO. 
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We  have,  therefore,  for  the  available  heating  value 

^1  =  ^-101.50,.^^^^^  -970.4(0.095+0.0130- 
(jU  -f-  UUj 

The  heat  loet  per  pound  of  fuel  iu  the  gaees  escaping  at  the 
temperature  (measured  above  atmospheric  temperature)  of  the  water 
in  the  boiler,  represented  in  equation  (1.5)  by  f  c  /  is  increased  by 
the  heat  of  the  Buperhcated  steam  in  these  gases,  measured  above 
the  atmospheric  temperature  ta,  or 

(0.09fl"+0.01-.V)[212-/.  + 970.4 +  0.48(/  +  /a-212)]; 

but  the  loss  due  to  latent  heat,  970.4  B.T.U.  per  lb.  steam,  has  already 
been  taken  account  of  in  tlie  furnace  losses,  and  the  remaiuiug  losa  at 
the  temperature  ^  +  i,  is 

(0.09fl'+  0.0lAf)(0.48<-0.52f.  +  110.24). 
If  we  take  i  =  300  and  /,  =  62°  for  average  conditions,  this  reduces  to 

(O.OSff +  0.0Uf)xa22, 
and  icfi  »  lcf+  a32(0.09ff  +  O.OlM). 

If  i  =  aoOand  c  =  0.24,  /c=  72;  222  +  72=-  3.08,  and  we  may  write 

Icfi  =  le[f+  3.08(0.O8H  +  0.01iO, 
or  /i  =  /  +  0. 28ff  +  0. 03.V, 

which  is  a  sufBciently  close  approximation  for  all  ordinary  values  of 
i  and  i,. 

Formula  (15)  thus  modified  for  incomplete  combustion  of  car- 
bon and  for  latent  heat  of  the  steam  in  the  gases  thus  becomes 

E^_     Kj-tcfi        970.4   aicyi'    W  . 

^'"a'(i+4)      ^  ^^-^f^^'  ■    ■   ■   *  ' 

and,  similarly  formula  (16)  for  the  value  of  a  becomes 

.^i-lcft        E.l  .  970.4     ey,'     W      ,    . 
K    K,-tefCS'       '"' 


No  account  is  taken  in  the  above  calculation  of  any  loss  due 
to  uncoBsumed  hydrogen  or  hydrocarbons,  nor  of  absorption  of 
heat   by   decomposition   of   moisture   in   the   coal   by   the   reaction 
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C  +  fl20  =  2H+C0.  Serious  losses  may  be  due  to  these  csuses  if 
the  air  supply  is  deficient  and  the  furuace  temperature  low,  from 
the  firing  of  a  thick  layer  of  fresh  and  moist  coal,  or  if  the  combustible 
gases  are  chilled  by  the  surface  of  the  boiler  to  a  temperature  below 
that  of  ignition.  No  account,  either,  has  been  taken  of  the  loss  due 
to  moisture  in  the  air,  which  iB  considered  on  page  300. 

i^aampfe.— Required  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler  using  moist  wood 
as  fuel,  the  wood  having  the  composition.  Ash  1 ;  Moisture  24 ;  C,  38 ; 
H,  5;  0,  32.     Heating  Tahie  per  lb,  6168  B.T.U.    LetA=0.1,«i  = 

200,  C-0.24:,  and/ -300.    Solvefor -„■- 3,  4  and  6,  and/=8and 

12  Iba.'  per  lb.  of  wood,  =  10.67  and  16  lbs,  per  lb.  combustible. 

/,-./  +  0.28i/^  +  0.02«'=  10.12  and  14.12;  /,2=  102.4  and  199.4. 

Xi  =  K-  970.4(0.09ff  +  O.Oli/)  =  6498. 


Formula  (18)  ^  - 


^      5498  -300  X  0.24/1  _  970.4         11.52/i^    W 


6168       5498-72/,  S' 


^  (percent)  =63.11      69.93      62.77        46.09      38.77      22.78. 

This  example  shows  that  there  is  a  rapid  loss  of  efficiency  with 
moist  fuel  at  increased  rates  of  driving  when  the  air  supply  is  even 
moderately  excessive.  The  theoretical  air  supply  required  is  0.38  X 
ll.fi2  +  (5  -  4)  X  34.66  =  7.834 ;  /  =  12  lbs.  is  only  63%  in  excess. 

Meaning  of  the  CoefBcient  a^. — The  coefficient  a,  is  aii  empirical 
coefficient  of  performance  obtained  from  the  results  of  efficiency  tests 
in  which  the  following  values  are  known  or  assumed :  (1)  the  analysis 
and  the  heating  value  of  the  fuel;  (2)  the  analysis  of  the  waste 
gasee;  (3)  the  rate  of  driving;  (4)  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  boiler  above  atmospheric  temperature;  (5)  the  specific  heat  of 
the  gases;  (6)  the  loss  by  radiation;  (?)  the  efficiency.  It  takes 
into  account  the  loss  due  to  latent  heat  of  the  moisture  in  the  steam 
formed  from  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  and  the  moisture  in 
the  fuel,  and  the  loss  due  to  incomplete  combustion  of  the  carbon, 
these  losses  being  computed  from  the  analyses,  but  does  not  take 
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into  account  Iobbcb  due  to  the  escape  of  unbumed  hydn^n  or  hydio- 
carbona,  or  to  moieture  in  the  air.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  co- 
efficient of  reeistance  of  the  boiler  Burfacee  to  transmisBion  of  heat, 
and  ita  value  will  be  increased  by  the  coating  of  thwe  sarfaces  with 
scale  or  soot,  and  by  the  Bhort-circuiting  of  the  gases,  which  renders 
a  portion  of  the  surface  ineffective.  Its  value  is,  moreover,  affected 
by  all  the  errors  of  measurement  of  test  and  by  the  errors  of  analyses 
and  of  inaccurate  sampling  of  the  fuel  and  of  the  gases,  and  by  fuel 
blown  out  of  the  chimney  if  no  record  is  made  of  it. 

The  value  of  the  coefficient  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  300  when 
the  boiler  performance  is  from  good  to  excellent.  Values  from  160 
to  340  may  be  obtained  in  duplicate  tests  in  which  all  the  conditions 
as  far  as  known  are  identical,  the  difference  between  individual  and 
average  values  being  due  probably  to  errors.  Values  above  300,  if 
not  due  to  errors,  represent  defective  performance  which  may  be 
due  to  short-circuiting  or  to  unclean  heating  surfaces. 

The  equation  for  the  value  of  Oi  may  be  solved  conveniently  with 
the  aid  of  a  table  of  four-place  logarithms,  as  in  the  following 
example : 

Let  K  =  14,800;  JC,  =  14,200;  (  =300:  c  -  0.24;  A  =  18; 
W/S  =  3;  K  =  0.1;  E./E„  -  78  per  cent. 

'       \_K{1  +  RS/W)      E,\      970.4c2/i2  W/S' 
Ki-U^,     -12,904,log-  4.1107 


Sum-  4.1S44 

Difference-  1.9263 

Nd.=  0.8440 

Subtract  E,/E,  0 ,  7800 

Quantity  ia  brackets  °  0 .  0640 

log.-  2.8062 

.log.X(if,-iqf,)  -8.2810 

7.0872 

log.  970.4c'  =  1.7473 
log./i'  =2,5105 
log.  W/S      -  0.4771 
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Valnea  of  a\  Cftlonlated  from  Beniltt  of  Boiler  Triala. — From  the 
r«Bult8  of  six  Bcries  of  boiler  trials,  47  testa  in  all,  the  values  of  a\ 
have  been  computed  by  means  of  formula  (18).  The  general  results 
of  these  trials  are  given  in  Chapter  XVII.  They  include  13  teats 
of  Babcock  &  Wilcox  marine  boilers  built  for  the  IT.  S.  cruisers  "Cin- 
cinnati" and  "Wyoming;"  18  tests  of  a  locomotive  at  the  locomotive 
testing  laboratory  of  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  11  with 
bituminous  and  7  with  semi-bituminous  coal;  and  16  testa  of  Stirling 
boilers  at  the  Delray  station  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  9  with  a  Roney 
stoker  and  7  with  a  Taylor  stoker.  The  following  table  gives  the 
values  of  a^  for  different  rates  of  driving,  W/S,  and  the  values  are 
plotted  in  Pig.  861,  page  622.  They  justify  the  use  of  the  figure  200 
as  the  approximate  average  value  of  a,  under  the  best  conditions  of 
modem  practice. 

VALUES  OF  Oi  IN  47  BOILEB  TESTS 

Marine  BoUert. 


a^:^. 

WjrooJn,. 

N.. 

w/a 

m 

No. 

W/3 

« 

5.18 

241 

1 

3  88 

326 

5-57 

209 

2 

6.43 

237 

8-75 

197 

4 

10,52 

161 

9.58 

359 

6 

10-52 

14.76 

13.67 

185 

OmitUngNo.  1 

Omitting  No.  6 

Av 

206 

B«mi-t>ituiiunaiu  Co*l, 

No. 

w/s 

* 

No. 

w/s 

* 

12 

7,02 

203 

18 

5.12 

197 

4 

9.43 

200 

9, 

7.16 

11 

7 

10.89 

189 

15 

9.90 

193 

10 

11,26 

158 

6 

10.82 

14 

3 

11.51 

198 

13 

13.30 

210 

2 

13,08 

190 

13-69 

168 
205 

1 

186 
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SHHing  Boiler. 

BoDey  stoker. 

TaylotStokw. 

No. 

W/3 

0. 

No. 

W/B 

Ol 

2 

2,78 

274 

10 

3.22 

251 

6 

lee 

8 

3.72 

184 

16 

3.40 

184 

12 

4.18 

210 

1 

3.63 

194 

6.22 

207 

3.92 

6 

6.20 

291 

14 

6.40 

231 

4 

5.26 

261 

11 

7.29 

256 

171 

6.67 

224 

Av 

230 

Omitt'g  274 

aDd291,Av. 

215 

Calcolatioiu  of  Efficiency  by  the  Bevised  rormnla  (18). — Take 
a  Pittsburgh  bitmninouB  coal,  having  a  composition,  free  from  sul- 
phur and  ash,  of  83  C,  5.5  H,  8  0, 1.5  N,  and  2  Moisture,  and  a  heat- 
ing value  of  14,908  B.T.U.  per  lb.  fuel  =  15,222  B.T.TJ.  per  lb.  com- 
buBtible,  and  assume  it  to  be  burned  with  difFcrent  quantities  of  air, 
as  in  the  table  below,  we  may  compute  the  weight  of  air  supplied 
per  pound  of  fuel  and  per  pound  of  carbon,  and  the  analysis  by 
volume  of  the  gases,  by  the  synthetic  method  shown  on  page  34,  giving 
results  as  follows : 


w'co. 

'^ir 

Dry  0«. 

DryGu 
CartwD. 

Analyfua  of  Dry  Ou  by.VoluiiH. 

Cue. 

COt 

CO 

0  . 

N 

Cl) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
5 

10 
20 

0 
20 
50 
100 

0 
20 

0 

0 

11.60 
13.83 
17-16 
22,72 
11.36 
13.23 
11.12 
10.66 

13,98 
16.66 
20.67 
27.37 
13.69 
15,93 
13,40 
12,83 

18.45 
15  30 
12,18 
9,10 

17,85 
15-18 
17.21 
15. S8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.94 

0.80 

1.92 

3.97 

0 
3.56 
7.09 
10,67 

0 
3,12 

0 

0 

81.14 

80.73 

81.21 

B 

80.90] 

D 

80.16 

H2O  in  gases  per  lb.  fael  =  0.09H  +  O.Olitf,  in  all  cases  =  0.516. 
Case  (1)  is  an  ideal  but  not  a  practicable  case,  since  it  is  not 
possible  in  practice  to  bum  all  the  C  to  CO,  without  excess  of 
air.  Cases  (2),  (3),  (4),  A  and  B  are  all  within  the  range  of  ordinary 
practice  (which  sometimes  shows  SOO^i-  or  more  excess  air)  and 
cases  C  and  D  represent  either  the  condition  of  too  heavy  firing  and 
choked  air  supply,  or  the  condition  existing  for  a  minute  or  two 
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after  firing  of  fins  moist  slack  coal,  which  temporarily  chokes  the 
air  supply  and  causes  the  formation  of  a  great  volume  of  smoky  gas. 
Cases  3  and  A  represent  the  best  possible  practice,  reached  only 
when  all  conditions  are  most  favorable. 

Applying  formula  (18),  we  tak6^  =  U,908;  (  =  300;  c  =  0.84;  R 
=  0.1;  OlS'SOO; /-the  valueBgivenin the  table;  Ki and /i  =  values 
given  by  the  formulae  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  W/S  dif- 


f/s-D*.  Krapormted  trom  Mid  at  tU°  per  sq.  tt  Heatlnc  Surfun  per  Hoar 
Flo.  84. — Theoretical  EmciENCiES  under  Different  Comditionb. 
ferent  values  from  0.5  to  14,  we  obtain  the  theoretical  efQciencies 
given  in  the  table  below : 

L  efficiencies  WITB  PITISBUROH  COAL  UNSEB  DirFBRSHT  CONDITIONS. 


Cwe 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

A 

B 

C 

D 

PercentCto 

5 

5 

10 

20 

Per  cent  es- 

cew  BIT. . . 

0 

20 

50 

100 

0 

20 

0 

0 

W/S- 

ErFICIBKCIBS,    PER   CENT 

74.76 

73.68 

72,06 

68,97 

72.53 

71,61 

69.77 

65.79 

1 

81.13 

79.78 

77,73 

73,72 

78.69 

77.64 

76,23 

2 

84.06 

82.30 

79,80 

73,90 

81.53 

3 

84. 4S 

82,34 

79,02 

71.72 

81.91 

80,09 

79.35 

74,16 

4 

84.24 

81.71 

77,79 

68.91 

81,64 

79.50 

79,09 

6 

83.03 

79,76 

74.65 

62,60 

80.43 

77,65 

8 

81,47 

77.46 

71,17 

55,87 

78,87 

75,48 

76.39 

71,11 

10 

79.77 

76.01 

67,55 

49.20 

77.17 

73.15 

74.74 

12 

77.99 

72,48 

42.37 

75,41 

14 

76,16 

69,92 

60.12 

35-48 

73,58 

68,32 

71  27 

65,97 
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The  figures  in  the  above  table  are  plotted  in  Fig.  84,  which 
clearly  BhowB  the  great  falling  off  in  efficiency  at  high  rates  of 
driving  when  the  air  supply  is  ezceseive,  and  the  necessity  of  gas 
analysis  (or  of  a  COj  or  an  oxygen  indicator)  if  high  efficiencies 
are  to  be  obtained  at  high  rates  of  driving. 

Efleot  of  Quality  of  Coal  upon  Efficiency. — Calculations  have  been 
made,  using  formula  (18),  of  the  theoretical  efBciencies  obtainable 
from  five  different  kinds  of  coal  and  an  average  fuel  oil,  the  analyses 
of  which  are  given  below,  on  the  assumption  of  complete  combus- 
tion with  20  per  cent  excess  air  supply,  o,  =  200,  (  =  300,  c  =0.24 
and  rates  of  driving  W?/S  from  1  to  14  lt>s.  The  results  are  shown 
in  the  table. 

ANALTSBS    OF    rUKLS 


Anthruilc 

.X'"- 

8.mi-blt. 

PitUbursh 

IlUDOb. 

LicDite. 

CiUtomu 

Moin.    2.0 

0 

8.3 

N          1.0 

*£„i:i 

S     .1 

B.T.U.pH 

b.  16.000 

14 

aso 

H.90S 

10,040 

82SO 

19.000 

BELATION  01 

KFFICIEKCY  T 

o  dUAUTv  or 

COAL. 

Rate  of 
Driiinf.  WIS 

• 

2 

3 

< 

e 

» 

.0 

u 

M 

Anthracite..  . 

Setni-bit 

Pittsb;.    bit. 

lilinolB 

Lignil« 

Fuel  oil 

81.85 

80.41 
79.78 
78.28 

75.83 
78.78 

84.66 

82.96 
82,30 
80.59 

77.78 
81.61 

E 
84.71 
83.00 
82.34 
80.44 
77-51 
82.01 

Bicienc 
84.16 
82.38 

81,71 
79.6* 

76.52 
81.74 

82.39 
80.42 

79.76 
77.34 
73.98 
80.52 

80.25 
78.10 
77.4.5 
74.71 
70,90 
78.97 

77,95 
76.64 
76.01 
71,93 
67  79 
77,26 

75.5ft 
73.12 

72.48 
89.09 
64  62 

75,48 

73.19 
70.54 
6992 
66.20 
61. 40 
73.58 

The  efficiencies  in  the  above  table  are  plotted  in  Fig.  85. 

Efficiencies  Obtained  in  Practice. — In  the  best  modern  practice, 
under  the  most  favorable  furnace  conditions,  the  Jiiglieet  figures  in 
the  above  tables  have  almost  been  reached,  as  is  shown  in  the  chapter 
on  Results  of  Boiler  Tests.  A  few  tests  with  fuel  oil  have  shown 
figures  slightly  higher  than  those  given  above.  The  best  record  yet 
obtained  with  coal  is  that  of  the  ten  best  out  of  the  sixteen  tests  . 
at  the  Delray  atation  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  reported  by  D.  S. 
Jacobus  in  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1911.    A  straight  line  drawn  through 
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the  plotting  of  these  testa  corresponds  to  the  fommla  S  =  81  — 1.33 
(TP/5  — 3). 


_ 

w 
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^ 
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la.V 
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tedp 

rwjJI 

Heat 

DSSUI 

bMi 

ill     n     u 

WHOUT 

Fio.  86. — Relation  of  Etfictency  to  Quautt  or  Coal. 

Tile  Stelffht-line  Fonnola  for  EfBcienc?. — An  examination  of 
the  curves  in  Fig.  84  shows  that  when  the  rate  of  driving  is  in 
excess  of  3  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  and  the 
effect  of  the  radiation  loss  is  therefore  of  small  importance,  the 
curves  become  approximately  straight  lines,  the  formula  of  which  is 
E  =  Ema  —  C{W/S  —  3),  in  which  E  is  the  efficiency  at  any  rate  of 
driving  above  W/S  =  3,  £„«  is  the  efficiency  when  W/S  =  3, 
and  C  is  a  constant  which  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  coal  and 
on  the  furnace  conditions.  Taking  from  the  curves  on  page  321  the 
efficiencies  at  W/S  =  3  and  W/S  =  14  and  calculating  the  value  of 
C  in  the  above  equation  of  a  straight  line  between  these  points,  we  ob- 
tain the  following  formula  for  efficiency  for  the  several  cases  named : 


Cue 

PerOnl 
CiflCO, 

Per  Cent 

Formula 

2 

3 
4 
A 
B 
C 
D 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5 
5 
10 
20 

0 
20 
50 
100 

0 
20 

0 

0 

£-84.5-0-76(H'/5-3) 
£=82.3-I.13{H'/S-3) 

E=79-0-1.72(W/S-S) 
£-71.7-3.29(ir/S-3) 
B=81,9-0.76(ir/S-3) 
«=80,l-1.07(B'/S-3) 
B-79.4-0-73(IF/S-3) 
fi=74. 2-0. 74(1^/5-3) 
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Efficiencies  calculated  from  these  formube,  for  values  of  W/S  above 
3,  are  in  all  cases  within  1  per  cent  of  those  given  in  the  table,  aWays 
lower,  as  the  curves  plotted  from  the  figures  in  the  table  lie  a  trifle 
above  the  lines  of  the  straight-tine  formulffi. 

The  figures  given  the  table  represent  the  maximum  results  that 
can  be  obtained  under  the  several  conditions  named,  and  they  make 
no  allowance  for  moisture  in  air  nor  for  unburned  hydrogen  and 
hydrocarbons.  In  practice  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  figures  quite 
as  high  as  these  can  be  obtained.  The  nearest  approach  to  them 
in  any  long  series  of  tests  in  which  the  greatest  precautions  were 
taken  to  secure  accuracy,  are  those  given  in  the  report  of  the  tests 
made  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Jacobus  at  the  Delray  station  of  the  Detroit 
Edison  Co.,  in  1911.  (Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  33.)  The  ten  best 
tests  out  of  sixteen  give  the  formulse  B  =  81  —  1.33  (W/S  — 3). 

The  straight  line  formulie  corresponding  to  the  curves  in  Fig.  85, 
showing  the  theoretical  efQciencies  with  different  kinds  of  fuel  are  as 
follows : 

Anthracite B-84.7-l,06(H'/5-3) 

Semi-bitummoufl E=83.0-1.13{W/S-a) 

Plttsbuish  bituminous. E=82-3-1.13(TF/5-3) 

Ulinoifl  bituminous E-80.4-1.29(H'/S-3) 

Lignite £-77.5-1 ,46{H'/S-3) 

Fuel  oil E '■S2. 0-0. 77 (W/S -3) 

DednetioM  fi^m  the  Straight-line  Formiila.—  1  f  we  take  the  formula 
obtained  from  the  ten  best  tests  at  Detroit,  E  =•  81—  l.S3{W/S-~3)  aa 
representing  the  maximum  results  that  may  be  expected  from  any 
type  of  boiler  (not  provided  with  an  economizer)  when  all  conditions, 
such  aa  quality  and  dryness  of  coal,  abundant  volume  of  combustion 
space,  uniformity  of  depth  of  fire,  air  supply,  etc.,  are  moat  favorable, 
then,  by  calculation  from  the  formula  the  following  results  will 
be  obtained  for  different  rates  of  driving.  It  is  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  the  calculation  that  the  fuel  burned  per  hour  is  a  constant 
quantity,  BuflScient  to  evaporate  100  lbs,  of  water  per  hour  from  and 
at  212°  if  the  efBciency  =  100^.  For  any  other  efficiency  the 
pounds  evaporated  =  per  cent  efficiency,  or  W  ^  E;  then  IT  =  84  — 
1.S3W/S. 

In  ordinary  practice  the  fignri'is  given  in  the  table  for  E  when  W/S 
=  10  to  20  can  rarely  be  obtained,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding a  sufficiently  large  volume  of  combustion  chamber  for  the 
complete  burning  of  the  gases  and  of  providing  a  grate  surface  lar^ 
enough  to  develop  the  capacity  without  having  an  excessive  draft 
pressure  which  will  blow  unburned  fuel  into  the  chimney. 
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SB-tmOV  OF  BmCIKNCT  TO  BATE  OV  DHl^ 

nsa  rKDBE  h 

W/3 

S/H.P. 

■  or  IF. 

a 

F 

Wit 

3 

11.50 

81.00 

27.00 

1.236 

8,10 

4 

8.62 

79.67 

19.02 

1.266 

7.97 

fi 

6.90 

78.34 

15,67 

1.276 

7.88 

6 

5,75 

77.01 

12.84 

1.299 

7,70 

7 

4.93 

75.68 

10.81 

1.321 

7.57 

8 

4.31 

74.35 

9.29 

1.346 

7.43 

9 

3. S3 

73.02 

8.11 

1.369 

7,30 

10 

3,45 

71.69 

7.17 

1.396 

7.17 

11 

3.14 

70.36 

6.40 

1.421 

7.04 

12 

2.87 

69.03 

6,76 

1.449 

6.90 

13 

2,66 

67.70 

6.21 

1,477 

6.77 

14 

2.46 

66.37 

4.74 

1.607 

6.64 

15 

2.30 

65.04 

4.34 

1.637 

6.50 

16 

2.16 

63.71 

3.98 

1.570 

6,37 

17 

2.03 

62.38 

3.68 

1.603 

6.24 

18 

1.92 

61.05 

3.39 

1.638 

6.10 

19 

1.82 

59.72 

3.14 

1.674 

5.97 

20 

1.72 

68.30 

2.92 

1.712 

5.84 

W/5 -evaporation  from  and  at  212°  per  sq.ft.  heating  surface  per  hour. 
£/H.P.~Bq.ft.  of  heating  aurface  per  horsepower. 
£=per  cent  boUer  efficiency. 
iS— sq.ft.  of  Burface  required  1 
ii"— relative  quantity  of  fuel 

100  per  cent,  —reciprocal  of  (E  +100). 
IV/f-wJative  water  evaporated  per  lb.  of  fuel  if  IT/f-lO  Ibe.  when  E  = 
100  per  cent. 

A.  Blechsraden's  Experimenti  on  Tranimiiiioii  of  Heat  through 
plates  from  hot  gases  on  one  side,  to  water  on  the  other.*  In  theee 
experiments  the  water  was  contained  in  a  cylindrical  iron  vessel  of 
tinned  iron  plate,  24  W.  G.  in  thickness,  with  the  steel  plate  to  be 
tested  soldered  in  the  bottom.  The  vessel,  protected  from  radiation 
by  air-spaces  and  asbestos  felt,  was  placed  above  a  fire-brick  furnace, 
the  lower  half  of  which  was  filled  with  asbestos  lumps  or  balls,  covered 
with  wire  gauze.  Jets  of  gas  were  burned  among  these  balls,  gener- 
ating a  high  temperature  in  the  products  of  combustion  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  furnace.  The  hot  gases  were  allowed  to  escape  through 
four  small  horizontal  pipes  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  on  four  sides,  so 
that  the  plate  was  exposed  on  its  bottom  surface  to  hot  gas  at  a 
■practically  uniform  temperature. 

Experiments  were  made  on  five  plates  of  different  thicknesses,  viz., 
plate  A,  originally  1.1875  in.  thick,  and  reduced  in  four  successive 
operations,  by  machining,  to  0.185  in.  thick;  plate  B,  four  thick- 

*  Trans.  Inat.  Naval  Architects,  1894;  also  Donkin's  "Heat  Efficiency  tA 
Steam.J>oilerB,"  p.  145. 
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nesses,  from  0.4688  in.  thick  to  0.1662  in.  thick;  plate  C,  0.8125  in.; 
plate  D,  0.5  in.;  plate  E,  1.1875  in.,  and  0.1875  in.  Plates  A,  B 
and  D  had  one  side  machined,  and  the  other  side  (that  exposed  to  the 
fire)  left  with  the  natural  surface  as  it  came  from  the  mill.  Plate  C 
had  both  sides  untouched,  and  plate  E  both  sides  machined. 

The  temperature  of  the  furnace  was  determined  by  a  Siemens 
copper-ball  pyrometer.  In  some  cases  an  iron  ball  was  used  instead. 
The  specific  heats  of  both  were  compared  with  that  of  a  piece  of  plati- 
num, and  the  temperatures  recorded  depend  upon  Pouillet's  determin- 
ation of  the  specific  heat  of  platinum,  as  in  the  following  table: 


Temp.  C. 

Temp.  F. 

S; 

slIlV 

ffs;; 

Between  0  and    100 

"       0   "      300 

"       0   "      500 

0   "      700 

"       0   •'    1000 

"       0   "    1200 

32  and    212 
32   "      572 
32   "      932 
32   "    1292 
32   "    1832 
32   "    2192 

0.0335 
.0343 
.0352 
.0360 
.0373 
.0382 

0.1095 
.1189 
.1279 
.1374 

0.0961 
.0997 
.1032 
.1068 

tnelU. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  experiments:  T  —  t 
being  the  difference  between  the  temperature  F,  of  the  gas  below 
the  plate  and  the  water  above  it,  q,  the  quantity  of  heat  transmitted 
in  British  thermal  units  per  hour  per  square  foot,  and  a,  coefficient 
of  transmission  calculated  from  the  formula 


{T  -  0^ 


_(r-o! 


ThiekDeO, 

1.187     [ 

T-t  = 

848 
66.6 

993 
66,8 

'i'l 

1,213 
64,7 

'«fl 

1,278 
61,0 

0.75 

{ 

T-t" 

626 
57.2 

788 
56,9 

913 
56,9 

1,058 
55,2 

1.233 
66,1 

0.562 

{ 

T-l  = 

563 

47,2 

708 
49,1 

963 

47,7 

1,148 
44,6 

0.2S 

{ 

T-l- 

503 
42.6 

646 
45,2 

723 
44,0 

828 
44,5 

893 
44,2 

978 
42.3 

0-125 

{ 

T't' 

738 

44,7 

908 
43.7 

903 

41-1 

1,083 
42  S 

1,123 

41,2 

1,133 
41,6 

1,138 
41,3 

'al'l 
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PLATS  B. 


T-l  = 


1,128 

1,148 

Sfl  7 

»9  1 

38  4 

X.-MH 

37.4 

fir-l- I    6S2  I     763  1    773  1    778  1    778  1 

U      a- 54.9     53.6     52.4     58.0     54.2 


[  439  I  755  [  738  I  744  I  768  I  847  I  879  I 
I  45.2  {  43.2  I  41.6  I  40.8  {  42.2  |  44.3  |  41-3  |  4 


I  43.2  I  41.6 

PLATE  E. 


440  I  644  1 1,073 

70.0  79  4  71,3 
559   743  1,128 

52.1  I  53.5  I  51.1 


AVERAOE   VALUES    OF   TBE   COBFTICIBNT   O. 


PUtB  A,  ThicknesB 
Plate  B,  Tbickneae 
nste  C,  Thicknees 
Plate  D,  Tbickoeea 
PUte  E,  Thiolcoesa 


1 .  1875  in- 

0,75  m. 

0,5625  in. 

0.25  m. 

64-5 

56  5 

43.8 

0.375 

0.25 

0.156 

41.9 

41.4 

39,0 

38.6 

0.8125 

55.1' 

0.5 

42.4 

1 . 1875 

),1875 

71,9 

52.3 

Mr.  Blflchynden  says :  "The  broad  general  fact  is  evident  that  the 
heat  transmitted  through  any  of  the  plates  per  degree  of  difference  of 
temperature  of  the  water  and  the  fire  ia  proportional  to  that  differ- 
ence; or  "in  other  words,  the  heat  transmitted  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  difference  between  the  temperature  at  the  two  sides  of 
the  plate,  or 


Heat  tmnsmittedperaq.  ft. 


=  n  constant 


(Difference  of  tetnperatiire)^ 
tor  each  plate  within  the  limits  of  the  experiment*." 
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Mr.  Blecbyoden  gives  this  confltant,  or  modulus,  for  each  plate. 
It  IB  the  reciprocal  of  the  coeEBcient  a,  which  has  been  calculated  by 
the  author  from  the  average  results,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it 
with  the  similar  coefficieut  used  by  Bankine  and  others,  and  adopted 
in  the  preceding  diecussion  on  the  efficiency  of  heating  surface. 

Mr.  Blechynden  further  says:  "The  table  shows  that  there  is  a 
general  rise  in  the  value  of  the  moduli  [a  decrease  of  a]  with  decrease 
of  thickness,  but  there  are  considerable  irregularities  in  the  curves 
joining  the  various  points  for  each  plate.  This  is  perhaps  no  more 
than  might  be  expected,  because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  machining 
all  the  surfaces  to  the  same  degree  of  smoothness,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  precautions  taken,  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  surfaces 
uniformly  clean.  It  was  found  that  the  very  slightest  traces  of  grease 
caused  a  very  large  fall  in  the  rate  of  transmission ;  even  wiping  the 
surface  of  the  plate  with  a  piece  of  rag  or  waste  was  sufficient  to 
influence  the  result  detrimentally.  That  the  smoothness  of  the  sur- 
faces was  an  important  factor  will  be  readily  seen  when  the  position 
of  the  points  for  the  plat«  E  are  compared  with  the  others.  The  dif- 
ferences are  due  to  A  and  B  having  the  same  receiving  surface  as 
from  the  mill,  while  E  was  very  smoothly  machined. 

'"The  results  of  these  experiments  certainly  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  thinner  the  plates  forming  part  of  the  heating  surface  of  a 
boiler  the  higher  should  be  the  boiler  efficiency,  always  provided  that 
the  plates  are  clean,  but  it  will  be  evident  that  if  the  plates  be  coated 
with  a  covering  of  scale,  or  some  bad  conductor,  then  the  leas  must 
be  the  influence  of  the  thickness  on  the  efficiency,  while  with  a  thick 
coat  of  oil  the  influence  might  become  practically  unimportant.  The 
fact  that  the  heat  transmission  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
difference  of  temperature  of  the  two  sides  of  the  plate  shows  the 
importance  of  high  furnace  temperatures." 

The  average  values  of  the  coefficient  a  obtained  from  Blechynden's 
experiments  have  been  plotted  in  the  adjoining  diagram.  Fig.  86.  It 
will  be  seen  that  each  plate  has  a  law  of  rate  of  transmission  of  its  own. 
Plates  A  and  C  have  about  the  average  values  for  tlie  different  thick- 
nesses, and  &  tine  plotted  from  the  formula  a  =  40  -|-  !^0f  is  near  to  all 
the  values  obtained  from  plate  A.  The  formula  a  =  40  -|-  201  ±  10 
covers  the  whole  range  of  the  eiperimenta. 

The  very  low  values  of  a  deduced  from  Blechynden's  experiments, 
viz.,  38.6  to  71.9,  as  compared  with  the  values  200  to  400,  commonly 
obtained  in  steam-boiler  tests,  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  exceptionally 
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favorable  conditions  under  which  his  experiments  were  made,  all 
portions  of  the  plate  being  clean  and  equally  exposed  to  radiation 
and  to  contact  with  the  hot  gases,  while  in  steam-boilers  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  heating  surface  receives  radiation  from  the  incan- 
descent fuel  or  from  glowing  fire-brick,  the  surface  is  apt  to  be  more 
or  less  covered  with  soot,  dust,  scale,  or  grease,  and  the  whole  heating 


ThfcKnes6  rf  Ptete.lnchw. 
Fia.  86. — Valtjbs  Of  a,  from  Blechtnden's  Experihents. 

surface  ia  not  equally  effective,  part  of  it  being  short-circuited  and  in 
contact  with  eddies  of  comparatively  cool  gas. 

Bnrston's  Experiments  on  the  Transmission  of  Heat  throngh 
Plates.* — A.  J,  Duraton  describes  some  experiments  made  to  deter- 
mine the  temperature  of  the  hot  side  of  a  plate,  exposed  to  hot  gases, 
when  the  other  side  was  covered  with  boiling  water.  The  tempera- 
ture was  determined  by  the  melting  of  fusible  solders  on  the  hot  side 
of  the  plate.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results: 

1.  Temperature  of.  hot  side  of  a  clean  plate  exposed  to  gases  at 

about  1500°  F about  240°  F. 

2.  Same  with  a  layer  of  grease  A  in.  thick  over  inside  of  vessel..     "     330° 

3.  Temperature  at  the  centre  of  thicknees  of  a  plate between 

290°  and  336° 

4.  LosB  of  efficiency  of  heating  surface  of  boiler-tubes  due  to  a 

thin  coating  of  grease,  8  to  15  per  cent;  mean  of  several 
experiments,  11%. 

5.  Temperature  of  hot  side  of  plates  where  boilbg  water  in  an 

open  vessel  under  various  conditions;  a  flanged  dish  2  ft. 
diameter,  2}  in.  deep,  }  in.  thick; 

,  also  Donkin,  "  Heat  Efficiency  ol 
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t™^^.« 

^ro?-^t. 

2200° 
2300° 
2100° 
2S00° 
2500° 

MinenJ  oi!  eradually  added  up  to  5% 

310° 

Fresh  water  with  2i%  of  methylated  spirita 

A  Kr«My  deposit  ^  in.  thick  on  the  plate. . . 

Other   experiments   with   greasy   depoeita 

depending  on  the  nature  and  thickness  of 
the  depOBit. 

300° 
about  550° 

6.  Temperature  of  plates  when  boiling  water  in  a  closed  vessel  a 
higher  temperature  than  212°;  using  clean  water: 


Over  Bunaen  burner 

Over  blast  forge,  full  blast 

7.  Same,bottomof  vessel  coated  with  grease: 
Over  foige~fire,  greaae  1/16  in.  thick 

Over  grease  drier,  or  earthier 

Over  and  spreodtng  the  grease  m\ 
the  sides  of  the  vessel 


8.  Experiments  to  determine  whether  at  higher  steam  pressures  there  is  any 
marked  addition  to  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  hot  aide  of  tlie  plate 
over  that  of  the  water  showed  no  marked  addition. 

Effect  of  Circulation  upon  Eooaomy. — In  the  above  discuseions 
concerniug  the  several  conditioDS  which  have  an  influence  on  the 
economy  of  a  steam-boiler,  notiiing  has  been  aaid  of  the  effect  of  cir- 
culation of  the  water.  It  is  contended  by  some  writers  that  some 
boilers  have  a  more  active  circulation  of  water  than  others,  and  that 
the  transmission  of  heat,  and  tlierefore  the  efficiency  of  the  heating 
surface,  is  greater  the  more  rapid  the  circulation;  but  the  author  is 
not  aware  that  this  view  is  supported  by  the  results  of  trials  of 
steam-boilers.  It  is  well  known  that  a  steam-radiator  used  for  heat- 
ing air  transmits  a  .vastly  greater  quantity  of  heat  when  the  air  is 
blown  upon  by  it  by  a  fan  than  when  theair  surrounding  it  is  com- 
paratively still — that  is,  merely  moving  upward  at  the  velocity  of  the 
ascending  column  of  heated  air;  also  that  a  coil  used  for  heating 
water  is  more  effective  when  the  water  is  given  a  rapid  motion ;  the 
reason  being  that  the  rapid  circulation  of  the  air,  or  water,  constantly 
removes  from  the  heating  surface  the  heated  body  and  replaces  it 
with  a  cool  one,  and  the  rate  of  transmission  increases  approxirosteljr 
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as  the  square  of  the  difference  of  temperature  on  the  inside  and  out- 
eide  of  the  coil.  The  ease  is  entirely  different  with  Bteam-boilers. 
There  is  in  all  modern  forme  of  boilers  a  rapidity  of  circulation  suf- 
ficient to  keep  a)l  the  water  surrounding  the  heating  surfaces  at 
nearly  the  eame  temperature  of  the  steam,  so  that  the  difference  of 
temperature  on  the  two  sides  of  a  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  with 
uniform  furnace  conditions,  remains  practically  constant. 

If  there  should  be  a  film  of  steam,  or  a  "steam -pocket,"  on  one 
side  of  the  surface,  keeping  the  water  from  wetting  it,  the  transmis- 
sion of  heat  would  be  greatly  diminished,  so  that  there  might  even 
be  danger  of  the  plate  becoming  overheated;  but  this  condition  is 
unlikely  to  happen  in  boilers  of  any  of  the  ordinary  forms. 

Upon  this  subject  Charles  Whiting  Baker  writes  as  follows:* 

So  far  as  the  transmiesion  of  heat  upon  the  boiler  in  making  steam 
is  concerned,  the  circulation  of  the  water  in  boilers  is  of  a  good  deal 
less  consequence  than  has  sometimes  been  claimed.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  proper  provision  for  circu- 
lation. There  are  possibly  some  boilers  worked  with  forced  draft, 
such  as  the  tube-plates  of  marine  boilers,  where  it  is  so  difficult  for 
the  steam-bubbles  to  get  away  fast  enough  that  we  have  a  mass  of 
foam  instead  of  water  in  contact  with  the  plate.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, of  course,  the  plate  is  bound  to  be  heated;  but  I  know  of  no 
evidence  that  this  is  any  other  than  a  rare  occurrence,  even  in  boilers 
which  are  pushed  most  severely.  .  .  .  Let  it  be  understood  that  I 
am  referring  to  circulation  only  as  affecting  the  transfer  of  heat  and 
the  consequent  economy  and  capacity  of  the  boiler.  Good  circulation 
is  desirable  to  prevent  unequal  heating  of  the  boiler  and  consequent 
straining,  and  it  may  be  desirable  in  preventing  deposits  of  scale  and 
mud  in  places  where  they  are  least  desirable;  but  that  it  has  any 
appreciable  effect  on  economy  and  capacity  is  not  proved  and  prob- 
ably cannot  be. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Emery  in  a  discussion  on  "Tubulous  Boilers," 
says :t 

Our  original  conception  of  "convection"  or  "circulation"  is  ex- 
emplified in  all  boilers  of  ordinary  type.  Multiplication  and  various 
arrangements  of  the  tubes  make  this  circulation  more  and  more  active 
without  changing  its  nature  until,  with  the  very  small  tubes  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Thomycroft,  the  action  becomes  violent  and  somewhat  in- 
termittent, like  a  geyser. 
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We  then  have  this  progreBsion:  a  boiler  in  which  the  circulation 
is  like  that  in  a  kettle,  wit£  Bteam  and  water  rising  at  the  centre  and 
water  descending  at  the  sides,  will  operate  satisfactorily;  eo,  also, 
special  and  sectional  boilers  provided  with  water  up-takes  and  down- 
takes,  from  the  heating  surface  to  a  separate  drum,  wilt  circulate  on 
the  same  principles  and  operate  satisfactorily.  Curiously,  this  will  be 
the  case  whether  the  up-takes  he  large  or  considerably  contracted. 
We  know  that  vertical  boilers  will  operate  well  when  there  is  a  large 
space  around  the  tubes  for  circulation;  but  the  naval  launch  boilers 
and  Mr.  Manning's  modification  of  the  same,  where  the  shell  is 
brought  in  close  to  the  tubes  till  it  acta  like  a  corset  to  prevent  free 
circulation,  also  operates  well.  So,  also,  a  locomotive  boiler,  with 
plenty  of  room  around  the  tubes,  operates  well,  and  it  also  operates 
well  when  there  is  very  little  room  around  the  tubes;  the  fact  being 
that,  with  a  large  area  of  down-take,  a  large  quantity  of  water  is 
moved  at  a  slow  velocity,  while  with  less  area  a  less  quantity  of  water 
is  moved,  but  at  a  higher  velocity,  produced  by  a  greater  head,  due  to 
the  fact  that  less  water  is  mixed  with  the  steam  during  its  upward 
movement  and  the  density  of  the  column  is  less.  The  extreme  of  this 
progression  is  a  tube  so  long  and  narrow  that,  with  solid  water  fed 
into  the  bottom,  the,.greater  part  of  the  tube  will  be  a  mass  of  foam, 
and  mixed  steam  and  water  be  discharged  continuously  or  spasmodi- 
cally at  the  upper  end.  It  is,  moreover,  found  that  the  steam  and 
water  of  which  the  foam  is  composed  can  be  separated  in  smaller 
space  than  is  required  with  less  vigorous  ebullition.  In  other  words, 
contrary  to  our  old  ideas  of  large  steam-space,  large  disengaging  sur- 
face and  quiet  ebullition  to  prevent  foaming,  we  can  apparently 
obtain  as  good  results  in  a  boiler  composed  of  long,  narrow  tubes, 
each  of  which  foams  vigorously,  perhaps  spasmodically,  in  true  geyser 
style,  though  not  foaming  in  the  sense  ordinarily  understood  where 
water  is  carried  to  the  engine. 

In  ordinary  boilers  the  steam  passes  upward  and  bubbles  through 
the  water  at  the  disengaging  surface,  which  plan  operates  satisfac- 
torily, but  with  the  geyser  type  of  boilers  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  whether  or  not  it  is  beat  to  discharge  the  upward  current  of 
mixed  steam  and  water  under  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  drum 
or  entirely  above  it.  Mr,  Thomycroft  advocates  the  latter,  and  this 
system  is  adopted  with  modifications  in  the  Ward  and  Belleville 
boilers. 

A  gentleman  discussing  Mr,  Thomycroft's  paper  claims,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  better  to  dischai^e  the  water  and  steam  from  small 
tubes  below  the  water-level  in  the  separating-dnun.  It  may  still  be 
considered  doubtful  which  system  will  carry  least  water  to  the  steam- 
pipe.  In  the  end  it  will  probably  be  found  that  each  mode  of  opera- 
tion ie  adapted  to  a  particular  set  of  conditions. 

Efficiency  does  not  Depend  on  the  Type  of  Boiler. — It  will  be 
shown  in  the  chapter  on  Results  of  Trials  of  Steam-boilers  that  boilers 
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of  a  great  variety  of  types  have  all  given  practically  identical  economic 
results,  approaching  the  maxiinam  possible  results  when  the  operat- 
ing conditions  are  favorable,  but  the  following  extract  from  the  same 
discussion  of  Dr.  Emery,  quoted  above,  may  be  given  here: 

The  economy  of  a  boiler  does  not  depend  upon  its  type,  or  the 
particular  way  the  water  is  circulated,  but  upon  the  simple  prin- 
ciple that  when  there  is  proper  circulation  of  both  the  water  and  the 
products  of  combustion,  the  economic  result  is  a  function  of  the 
average  quantity  of  combustible  burned  per  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face. It  is  important  that  there  be  proper  circulation,  not  only  of 
the  water,  but  of  the  products  of  combustion.  Many  special  boilers 
have  large  chambers  and  curious-shaped  passages,  so  arranged  that 
the  products  of  combustion  do  not  necessarily  pass  over  all  portions 
of  the  heating  surface;  the  current  takes  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
and  while  the  surface  actually  passed  over  is  very  efficient,  the  average 
efficiency  is  low. 

It  being  settled  that  the  economy  of  the  different  types  of  boiler  is 
based  on  the  same  law,  the  efficiency  is  frequently  very  low,  which  is 
due  generally  to  the  improper  distribution  of  the  heated  gases  over 
the  heating  surfaces,  whereby  a  large  portion  of  the  gases  can  take  a 
short  circuit  to  the  stack.  This  difficulty  is  easily  overcome  in  ordi- 
nary boilers  by  reducing  the  cross-area  for  draft,  so  that  the  whole 
beating  surface  becomes  efficient,  which  can  be  done  if  the  products 
of  combustion  either  pass  through  fire-tubes  or  between  water-tubes. 
With  tubulous  boilers  it  is  more  difficult,  as  all  possibility  of  direct 
access  must  be  given  up  if  the  tubes  are  massed  closely  together  in  a 
flue.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  best  form  of  boiler  for  reasonable 
rates  of  combustion  is  one  with  inclined  tubes  connected  by  up-takes 
and  down-takes  to  a  chamber  or  drum  above,  as  in  many  sectional 
boilers. 

Companion  of  Lancashire  and  Haltitvbnlar  Boilen. — Ghas. 
Erith,  in  Engineering,  Feb.  4,  1913,  gives  the  following  dimensions 
of  a  Lancashire  and  of  a  horizontal  return  tubular  boiler,  each  of 
which,  he  says,  is  equally  capable  of  the  rating  of  300  American 
boiler  horsepower  or  10,350  lbs.  hourly  equivalent  evaporation  from 
and  at  81S»  F. 


Gu  Plua.  Number 


Multitubular... 


"With  correct  combustion  and  good  coal,"  says  Mr.  Erith,  "either 
boiler  should  give  eay  72%  efficiency  without,  or  say  78%  with,  an 
economizer."    His  conclusion  is  that  the  Lancashire  boiler  with  only 
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1000  aq.  ft.  heating  surface,  is  the  equal,  both  in  capacity  ancl 
efficiency,  of  a  multitubular  boiler  of  3056  aq.  ft.  heating  surface. 
The  fact  is  that  with  good  coal  and  "correct  combustion"  (that  is 
combuBtion  in  a  fire  brick  chamber  and  with  the  air  supply  controlled 
by  gas  analyaie)  and  proper  protection  against  air  leaks  and  radia- 
tion, the  multitubular  Doiler  could  be  driven  to  2^  times  its  .rating, 
or  750  H.P.  without  the  efficiency  falling  below  72%.  It  would 
then  be  driven  at  the  rate  of  (750X34.5)^3056=8.47  Iba.  from  and 
at  812°  per  aq.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  as  compared  with  10.35  lbs.  for 
the  Lancashire  when  operating  at  only  300  H.P.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  a  square  foot  of  surface  of  the  multitubular 
boiler  is  any  less  efficient  in  transmission  of  heat  than  a  square  foot 
of  Lancashire  boiler,  while  the  latter  has  the  disadvantage  of  greatly 
increased  radiating  surface,  greater  cost  of  boiler  and  setting  and  of 
space  occupied,  and  narrower  furnace  width.  These  reasona  have 
prevented  the  introduction  of  the  Lancashire  boiler  in  the  United 
States,  and  will  in  time  no  doubt  cause  its  disappearance  in  England. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  area  of  the  two  39-in. 
gas  flues  of  the  Lancashire  boiler  is  16.6  aq.  ft.  while  that  of  the  198 
tubes  of  the  multitubular  boiler  is  only  8,1  sq.  ft.  If  both  boilers 
were  driven  at  the  same  rate,  using  the  same  amount  of  coal  and  the 
same  air  supply  the  velocity  of  the  gases  in  the  tubular  boiler 
would  be  more  than  double  the  velocity  in  the  Ijancashire,  and 
if  the  American  boiler  were  driven  to  750  H.P.  the  velocity 
would  be  more  than  five  times  as  great.  The  fact  that  the  two  boilers 
give  about  the  same  eOiciency  is  strong  indication  that,  contrary  to 
the  opinions  of  some  recent  writers,  the  velocity  of  the  gases  has 
little  if  anything  to  do  with  boiler  efficiency. 

Effect  of  Velocity  of  Oaiea  on  Efficiency. — The  velocity  of  the 
gases  varies  not  only  with  the  weight  of  coal  burned  and  inversely 
as  the  area  of  the  gas  passage,  but  also  with  the  weight  of  gas  per 
pound  of  coal  and  with  the  volume  in  cubic  feet  per  pound  of  gas, 
which  varies  with  the  temperature  from  the  fire-box  to  the  chimney 
flue.  To  eliminate  some  of  these  variables  let  us  assume  that  the 
weight  of  gas  is  20  lbs.  per  lb.  of  coal  burned  and  that  the  velocity 
is  measured  at  a  point  in  the  gas  passage  where  the  temperature  is 
about  1000°  F.  and  where  its  volume  is  36  cu.  ft.  per  lb.  Then 
20X36-5-3600=0,8  cu.  ft.  of  gas  per  second  per  pound  of  coal  burned 
per  hour.  If  F=lba.  coal  per  hour  and  ^=aroa  of  gas  passage  in 
sq.  ft.  then  0.2F/^  =  velocity  of  the  gas  in  feet  per  second,  which 
gives  us  a  rough  approximation  by  wliicli  we  may  estimate  ths 
relative  velocity  of  the  gases  in  different  boilers.  For  the  purpose, 
of  comparison  we  may  take  tiie  Ijancashire  and  multitubular  boilers 
above  referred  to,  the  former  evaporating  10,350  and  the  tatter 
760x34-6  =  25,875  lbs.  water  from  and  at  212°  per  hour,  and  each 
evaporating  10  Iba.  water  per  lb.  of  coal.  We  may  also  take  the  Galloway 
(a  modified  Lancashire)  boiler  tested  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
in  1876  for  maximum  economy  with  semi-bituminous  coal,  and  two 
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tesU  of  a  locomotive  reported  by  Prof.  W,  F.  M.  Goes,  in  Bulletin 
402  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1909,  in  the  latter  case  using 
combustible  inetead  of  coal  burned,  on  account  of  the  lose  of  cinders 
in  the  smoke-bo2  and  stack.    The  data  are  as  follows : 


Bcrilor. 

H.P, 
riCTeloped. 

PuatBonied 

An*  of  Ou 

Veloaity  of 
Gu.  Ft. 
porBM. 

ESiiaDCr. 

Eylpon- 

Gftlloway 

LaDCoehire. . . . 
Multitubular.. 
Locomotive... 

103 
300 

760 
181 

m 

284 
1035 
2588 

SOI 
1569 

11.9 
16.6 
8.1 
3.4 
3.4 

4.8 
12.6 
04 

28 
92 

74.5 

72 

72 

74.1 

62.7 

3.20 
10.36 
8.47 
6.12 
13.30 

The  first  of  the  two  locomotive  tests  and  the  test  of  the  Galloway 
boiler  both  show  high  efficiency  for  hand  firing,  but  in  the  former  the 
velocity  of  gases  is  5.8  times  that  in  the  latter.  The  second  of 
the  locomotive  tests  shows  a  velocity  of  gas  19  times  that  in  the 
Galloway  boiler,  but  the  efficiency  was  low,  on  account  of  the  high 
rate  of  driving,  and  probably  also  on  account. of  imperfect  combus- 
tion, as  the  unaccounted  for  loss  in  the  heat  balance  was  10.6  per 
cent.  It  will  be  difficult  to  derive  from  the  figures  in  the  above 
table  any  confirmation  of  the  belief  that  velocity  of  the  gases  is  an 
important  factor  of  efficiency. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 

Note  1,  p.  888. — The  integration  may  be  done  aa  follows : 
Let  {T  -t)  =  X,  d{T  -I)  =dT  =  dx,t  being  a  constant. 


{T  -  ly- 


^=x-2dx; 


Jt, 


-t 


-f 


After  finding  this  formnla  Rankine  proceeds  as  follows  ("Steam- 
engine,"  p.  265) : 

Ti-  T2  S(Tj  -  t) 

Ti-t    "  S{Ti  -t)   +  cwa 
Let  H  =  expenditure  of  heat  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
A  above  that  of  the  water.     Then  Ti  —  t  =  H-i-cw,  whence 


Efficiency  = 


7*1  -  t        SH/cw  +  acw      S+  ocV/fl' 
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Agam,  p.  293,  Kankme  says: 

"Let  E  ~  theoretical  erRporative  power  and  Ei  —  available 
evaporative  power  of  1  Ib^  fuel,  in  a  boiler  in  vhich  the  area  of  heat- 
ing surface  is  S.    Then 


El       „  S 


E  8+  a^w^lW 

where  jB  is  a  fractional  multiplier  to  allow  for  various  losses  of  heat, 
whose  value  is  to  be  found  by  experiment.  Now  c'  lo'  is  proportional 
to  F*  y^,  where  F  =  lbs.  of  fuel  burned  in  the  furnace  in  a  given 
time,  and  V^  is  the  volume  at  32°  of  the  air  supplied  per  lb.  of  fuel. 
Also  H  IX  F  X  »  constant.  Hence  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  furnace  will  be  expressed  to  an  approximate  degree  of 
acooHioy  by 


3+  AF' 


where  ^  is  a  constant  to  be  found  empirically,  and  is  probably  pro- 
portional approximately  to  the  square  of  the  quantity  of  air  per  lb. 
of  fuel." 

This  is  Rankine's  formula  for  efficiency  as  a  function  of  the  heat- 
ing surface,  which  is  often  quoted,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 

hia  so-called  "efficiency,"  ■=*  =  i,  _  ',  is  quite  different  from  the 

efficiency  as  defined  by  Hale  and  others,  viz.,  ^  =     '    — -,    which 

corresponds  to  what  is  commonly  known  as  "the  efficiency  of  a 
boiler."  Suppose  in  a  given  case  T^  =  2400,  T2  =  600,  (  =  300.    Then 

=p-  =     1  _ — -  =  T——  =  75  p6r  cent  efficiency,  while  Rankine's  for- 

mala  would  give  1800  -i-  3100  =  86.7  per  cent  The  coefficients  A 
and  B  are  given  by  R«nkine  as  follows: 

B       A 

Boiler  Claas  I.  The  convection  taking  plac«  in  the  beat  nuumer,  either 
by  introducing  the  water  at  the  coolest  part  of  the  boiler  and  mak- 
ing it  travel  gradually  to  the  hottest,  or  by  heating  the  feed-water 
in  a  Bet  of  tubes  in  the  up-take;  the  draft  produced  by  a  chimney  1        0.5 

Boiler  ClaM    II.    Ordinary  convection,  chimney  draft -H     O.S 

Boiler  Class  III.    Beet  convection,  forced  draft I         0.3 

Boilo- Class  IV.    Ordinary  convection,  forced  draft i|    0.3 

No  satisfactory  reason  is  given  for  the  adoption  of  these  values. 
These  coefficients  of  Bankiue  are  quite  different  from  the  A  and  B  of 
the  formulffi  (8)  and  (9)  on  page  289. 

"True  Efficiency." — In  the  reports  of  the  tests  of  the  IT.  S. 
Geological  Survey  at  St.  Louis  in  1904  (see  Bulletin  325,  U.  S.  G.  S., 
1907,  also  Bulletin  18  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  1912)  the  term 
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"true  efficiency"  is  used  to  denote  the  ratio  (T,— 7',)~(7', — t),m. 
which  r,  is  the  furnace  temperature,  T,  the  temperature  of  the 
chimney  gaees  and  t  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  hoiler.  The 
relation  of  this  ratio  to  that  of  the  one  commonly  accepted, 
(T*,— rj)-=-r„  is  Ti^Cr,— Oj  which  is  a  constant,  independent 
of  Tj  wh^  r,  and  t  are  constant.  The  introduction  of  this  new 
term  therefore  serves  no  useful  purpose.  For  a  detailed  criticism 
of  it  and  of  the  conclusions  of  the  writers  of  these  reports  concerning 
boiler  performance,  see  the  author's  article  on  Steam  Boiler  Ef- 
ficiencies in  Industrial  Engineering,  Oct.  1912,  p.  145. 
Note  2,  p.  Z88. — To  obtain  formula  (5)  we  have 


E,  r,      ■     ■    ■    ^^'         am      iT2  -  t)(Ti  -  0' 

TiE,'  =  TiE,  -  TiE,;  T2  =  Ti  ^^*  ~  ^''^. 

■Op 
Substituting  this  value  of  T,  in  (4), 

„        TjEp  -  T^E„' 
S  ^  E„  TiEa' 


<^    (r,  _  0 ( ng,  -TE.'  _  A     (r,  -  i)[(ri  -  t)E,  -  TiE/] 


{Ti  -  iYE,  -  (Ti  -  DTiE,'- 
Put  ^  =  P,  and  {Ti  -  t)  ~  T^. 

Then      P  =  '^^^^' ~ ^f'^' ;    {PTi  +  T3Ti)E,'  =  T^E^ 

E^  T^  T^-i-  Ti 

E,  "  PTi  +  nr,  ~  Tz+P       .„       ,,  ^  »™' 
(r,  -  i)  +  -g- 

NOTE  3,  p.  289. — h  the  rate  of  transmission  directly  proportional 
to  the  temperature  difference?  Equations  (3)  to  (16)  are  based  on  the 
hypothesis  (according  to  Rankine)  that  the  rate  of  traDBmission  q 

varies  as  the  square  of  (T~l),  or  that  g  = —,  a  being  a  constant. 

This  hypothesis  has  been  objected  to  by  some  writers,  who  hold  that 
the  transmission  varies  directly  aa  the  temperature  difference  instead 

of  08  ^le  square,  org  = 

the  validity  of  this  formula. 
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Keferring  to  eq.  (3),  we  have 


Integnting, 
From  eq.  (1),  v 


cw  ' 
S 


'Jr.   T^t 


hjp.  log. 


Ti-I 


'•^-('-l')^"    '»''    "-fJ'-p- 


--  hyp.  log. 


_««/ 
»"/« 


(-1)-- 


(?■-') 


hyp.  log.   (l-|l)r,-< 


If  all  the  qnantities  in  the  second  member  of  this  eqnation  are 
known,  b  can  be  found,  bat  if  b  is  given  and  E,'  is  required,  the 
latter  cannot  be  found  by  direct  algebraic  process. 

Beferring  to  the  diagram  Fig.  77,  page  299,  the  line  corresponding 
to/=20,  f  =300,  fl=0,l  corresponde  nearly  to  the  actual  maximum 
results  obtained  in  good  boiler  practice,  and  it  may  safely  be  assunied 
that  the  line  B  ^  0  in  Fig.  78  closely  approximates  the  highest  possible 
resulta  with/ =20,  if  the  radiation  loss  were  entirely  suppressed. 
This  line  gives  db  values  for  Ea'/Ep  which  may  be  substituted  in  the 
above  formula,  in  order  to  obtAtn  the  value  of  b. 

Prom  tbe  table  on  page  897  we  find  that  with  K  =  14,800,  i  =  300, 
Ti  =  3083,  /  -  20,  c  =  0.24,  «  =  200,  E  =  0,  the  values  of  £.'  and 


Ea'/E,  and  the  corresponding  values  of  b  are  as  follows: 

W 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

Ea'lE,' 

13.«22 
88,01 
0.759 
1.318 

13.077 
86.74 
0.455 
2.188 

12.732 
83.48 
0  340 
2.941 

■  12.387 
81.22 
0.281 
3.589 

11  698 
76.70 
0.214 
4.673 

11.008 
72.18 
0.178 
5.618 

It  thus  appears  that  h  is  not  a  constant  but  a  variable,  varying  as 
Bome  decreasing  function  of  WfS.  The  reciprocal  of  6,  or  1  -r-  6,  is 
also  a  decreasing  function  of  W/S.  We  therefore  conclude  that  the 
assumption  that  q  =  {T  ~  t)  ^  b,  or  that  the  rate  of  transmission 
varies  directly  as  the  difference  of  temperature,  is  incorrect. 
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P.  Kingaley  (Eng.  Record,  Aug.  29,  1908)  discusses  at  length 
the  question  whether  the  rate  of  heat  transmlEsion  varies  directly 
as  the  difference  of  ten^peratures  or  as  the  square  of  that  difference. 
He  shows  mathematically  that  if  the  transmission  varies  directly 
as  the  temperature  difference,  then  in  a  boiler  divided  into  four 
sections  of  equal  heating  surface  the  ratios  between  the  evaporation 
in  each  two  adjoining  sections  would  be  respectively  0.50,  0,50,  0.50 ; 
while  if  the  transmission  varies  as  the  square  of  the  temperature 
difference,  the  ratios  would  be  0.50,  0.60,  0.667.  He  calculates  these 
ratios  for  two  series  of  tests  uholI  by  M.  Havrez  {Proc.  Inat.  Civ. 
Engrs.,  vol.39)  to  demonstrate  that  the  heat  transfer  varied  directly 
as  the  temperature  difference,  and  three  series  of  tests  cited  by  Prof. 
Ferry  in  his  book  on  steam  engines  to  substantiate  his  theory  based 
on  the  same  assumption.  The  average  figures  for  the  five  series 
of  teats  gives  for  the  three  successive  ratios  0.504,  0.589,  0.670, 
which  are  remarkably  close  to  the  figures  corresponding  to  the  as- 
sumption that  the  transmission  varies  as  the  square  of  the  tempera- 
ture difference. 

W 

Note  4,  p.  WO.—IjUerpretation  of  formula  (7),  Ea  -  BE,  -  A-^. 

— If  -p-  =  0,  Ea   =  BEf.    That  is,  the  evaporation  per  lb,  of  fuel 

will  be  the  greatest  whefl  the  evaporation  per  sq.  ft,  of  heating  surface 
is  least,     (This  will  not  be  true  when  radiation  is  considered.) 

It  A~^—BEp,oi-^  =-  —~  Ea'  =  0.   This  seems  to  be  a  paradox, 

for  can  there  be  any  rate  of  evaporation  at  which  the  economy,  or  the 
evaporation  per  lb,  of  fuel,  will  be  0?    Substituting  for  W  its  value 

fE.',wehave.E«'  ~  BE^  ~ '^^d^;  andforBa'  =0,Bgp=  — „— 1 

which,  if  BEp,A,&ni  S  are  finite  quantities,  can  only  be  true  if 
F  =  CK.  That  is,  when  W'/S  =  BEp/A,  a  finite  qnantity,  the  fuel 
consumption  is  infinite,  and  any  actual  evaporation,  as  W,  divided  by 
iufloite  F  =  0. 

The  conclusion  is  that  a  rate  of  evaporation  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
sui-face  equivalent  to  W'/S  =  BEp/A  can  never  be  reached  until  tlie 
fuel  consumption  F  is  so  great  that  the  final  temperature  of  the  gases 
Tj  equals  their  initial  temperature  T„  which  can  occur  only  with  no 
transmission  of  heat  through  the  heating  surface,  or  with  an  infinite 
fuel  conBumption. 

Note  5,  p.  891, — Development  of  equation  (11), 

RSE^_ 


ih")-- 
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(I-) 


ff.S 

tf.S 

W 

W 

l^- 

P    - 

BE, 

_  ,ir 

I'nn 

lite 

Specific 

ffedi*.— Prom 

a  table  of  the 

The  last  term  eqnals  A- 


Note  6,  p. 

thermaL  capacity  of  rarioua  gaacs  at  different  temperatures,  given  in 
Damoui'e  Industrial  Furnaces  (M.  E.  Pocket-book,  p.  fi37),  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  the  mean  specific  heat  (between  32°  F.  and  the  temper- 
atures named)  of  a  furnace  gas  consisting  of  12C0j,  80,  SON  (coiv 
responding  to  2;i  lbs,  of  gas  per  lb.  of  carbon),  have  been  computed: 
3000°  F.       0.283  2000=  F.       0.206  1000°  F.     0.249 

2800  0.279  ISOO  0.262  800       .    0.247 

2S00  0.276  1600  0.258  600  0.246 

2400  0.273  1400  0.254  400  0.246 

2200  0.273  1200  0.251 

AsBuming  0.275  as  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  in  a  furnace,  the 
computed  elevation  of  temperature  above  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
with  23  lbs.  of  gas  per  lb.  of  fuel,  and  a  heating  value  of  14,800 
B.T.U.  per  lb.,  is  14,8O0-^(O.2'i'5  X  23)  =  2340°.  As  a  temperature 
of  3000°,  as  measured  by  pyrometers,  ia  often  obtained  in  boiler 
furnaces,  it  is  probable  that  the  above  figures  for  specific  heats  at 
the  higlier  temperatures  are  too  high. 

The  temperatures  2",  and  the  efficiencies  found  for  the  boiler  of 
20  sections  have  been  recalculated  oo  the  basis  of  variable  specific 
heat,  with  /  =  20,  and  the  results  are  given  below,  compared  with 
those  found  in  the  original  computation  with  c  taken  at  O.Si : 


Section  No . . 


Value  of  C 

Temperature  Ti 

Temperature  original. . 
Efficiency,  pw  cent.  .  . 
EfiicieDcy,  original.  .  .  . 


0.257 
1456 

1571 
45.54 


1120 
1125 
59,76 


1002 
1001 
64.01 


67.50  70.46 


Section  No. , 


Temperature  T, 

Temperature  original. . 
Efficiency,  per  cent ,  .  . 
EfRcieacy,  orieinal .  .  .  . 


608     573     545 
600     566     539 

78,4079.648"    "" 
80.52  81.62,82.50 


1,22 


The  difference  between  the  revised  and  the  original  results  are  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  variable  specific 
heats  in  computations  of  boiler  efficiency,  especially  as  their  value 
at  the  difFerent  temperatures  is  not  well  established. 
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Evolation  of  DUFerent  Forms  of  Boiler. — The  first  stage  io  the 
development  of  Bteam-boiler  construction  beyond  the  plain  cylinder 
boiler  was  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  defective  in  providing 
too  little  heating  surface  for  its  first  cost,  for  tlie  ground  space  it 
occupies,  and  for  the  expense  of  its  setting.  Only  about  one-half  of 
its  whole  shell  surface  is  available  as  heating  surface;  the  remainder 
serves  only  to  hold  the  steam.  Increase  of  its  diameter  involves  in- 
crease of  the  thickness  of  its  shell,  and  hence  greater  cost  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface,  as  well  as  increase  of  area  occupied.  Increase 
of  its  length  involves  equal  increase  of  ground  space  and  of  cost  of 


Fia.  87. — Dotjbi^-ctlindbr'  Boileb. 

setting,  besides  increasing  the  difficulty  of  suspending  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  dangerous  strains.  Some  radical  change  of  form 
must  then  be  found.  In  the  United  States  the  Srst  departure  from 
the  plain  cylinder  boiler  was  made  in  two  different  directions  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  In  blast-furnaces  additional  heating  surface  was 
provided  by  hanging  one  cylindrical  shell  below  another,  joining  the 
two  by  short  legs.  Such  a  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  87.  The 
upper  cylinder  was  generally  made  of  larger  diameter  than  the  lower. 
On  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  steamboat  boilers  were  made  by 
enlarging  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  by  putting  two  flues  inside 
of  it,  the  gases  passing  under  the  boiler  and  then  returning  through 
the  two  flues  to  the  chimney,  which  was  placed  at  tlie  front  of  the 
boiler.  This  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  88.  This  boiler  came  into  univer- 
sal nse  on  the  western  rivers,  and  into  quite  general  use  in  the  cities 
BDd  towns  located  along  these  rivers.  Until  about  the  year  1880  scarcely 
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any  other  kind  of  boiler  was  in  use  in  the  large  iron-mills  and  in  the 
mines  in  and  around  Pittsburg,  guch  is  the  force  of  local  custom  and 
prejudice.     Now,  however,  it  is  rapidly  bemg  displaced  on  land  by 


FiQ.  88,— Two-n,UB  Bon.xa. 
modem  water-tube  boilers,  although  it  still  holds  its  own  on  the 


Erolntion  of  the  Steam-boiler  in  France  and  England. — In  France 
the  development  from  the  plain  cylinder  boiler  took  a  form  similar 


FiQ.  8fl. — The  "  Elephant  "  Boiler. 

to  that  of  the  double-cylinder  boiler,  but  with  two  lower  cylinders 
hanging  from  the  upper  one,  as  shown  in  Fig.  89.  This  boiler  is 
commonly  called  the  "elephant"  boiler. 

In  England  the  plain  cylinder  boiler  developed  into  the  Cornish 
boiler,  in  which  the  cylinder  is  made  of  larger  diameter  and  a  large 


Flo.  eO.— The  Cornibh  Boiler. 

central  flue  is  built  into  it,  in  one  end  of  which  the  grate  is  placed. 
This  boiler  is  shown  in  Fig,  90.  A  modification  of  the  Cornish 
boiler  is  the  Lancashire,  containing  two  internal  furnaces  and  flues, 
shown  in  Fig.  91,  .\nother  modification  is  the  Galloway  boiler,  in 
which  the  two  internal  furnaces  lead  into  one  large  flue,  oblong  in 
cross- sect  ion,   crossed   by   a   number  of   conical-shaped   water-tnbes. 
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which  circulate  the  water  from  the  apace  below  to  the  space  above 
the-flue,  baffle  the  course  of  the  gases  through  the  flue,  and  provide 
iDcreased  heating  surface,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  92,  The  Ijancashire 
boiler  is  now  often  built  with  Galloway  tubes  crossing  each  of  its 


Flo.  91. — The  Lancashihe  Boilkr. 


Fio.  92.- 


flues,  as  shown  in  Fig.  93.  This  cut  also  shows,  in  cross-section, 
the  common  form  of  setting  of  Galloway  and  Lancashire  boilers. 
The  gases  first  pass  through  the  internal  Sues,  then  return  in  the 
two  external   flues  along  each  side,  and  finally   pass  through   the 


Fia.  93. — Lancashire  Boiler  with  Galloway  Tubes. 

single  flue  under  the  shell  of  the  boiler.  Sometimes  the  gases  are 
made  to  pass  to  the  front  under  one  side  of  the  shell  and  then  return 
to  the  rear  under  the  other  side.  All  of  the  boilers  above  described 
are  open,  although  to  a  smaller  degree,  to  the  same  objection  that 
has  been  raised  against  the  plain  cylinder  boiler — that  of  providing 
too  small  an  amount  of  heating  surface  for  their  cost  and  for  the 
ground  space  occupied.  The  objection  applies  less  to  the  Galloway 
than  to  the  other  forms. 
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The  Horizontal  Retnnt  Tabular  Boiler.^The  American  two-flue 
externally  fired  boiler  has  developed  through  the  stages  of  five  and  ten 


Fia.  94, — Horizontal  Return  Tubui-ab  Boilbr, 


Fio.  95. — Retcrn  Tubdlak  Boiler  with  SEmNO. 

flues  into  the  modern  American  Iiorizontal  multitubular  externally 
fired  fire-tube  boiler,  coiitainint^  often  100  tubes  or  more,  of  S  or  4 
incheg  diameter,  shown  in  Figfl.  iH  and  95. 
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Fig.  94  shows  the  most  recent  form  of  this  boiler  witli  butt  and 
strap  riveting  on  the  longitudinal  seams,  adapted  for  high  pressures. 
Fig.  95  shows  an  earlier  form  for  moderate  pressures,  with  the 
common  style  of  setting.  The  steam-drum  shown  on  this  boiler  is 
now  generally  abandoned,  being  considered  a  useless  and  even  dan- 
gerous appendage. 

In  the  return  tubular  boiler  the  objection  of  insufficient  beating 
surface  in  proportion  to  space  occupied,  is  removed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  any  other  boiler  with  the  exception  of  some  forms  of  water- 
tube  boilers,  and  in  regard  to  cost  it  is  about  the  .cheapest  of  all 
boilers  for  a  given  extent  of  heating  surface.  It  is  probably  in  more 
general  use  in  the  United  States  than  any  other  form  of  boiler.  As 
already  stated,  it  is  practically  not  used  at  all  in  England,  whore 
there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  it  and  in  favor  of  the  internally 
fired  Lancashire  and  Galloway  boilers.  Its  extensive  introduction 
into  this  country  is  no  doubt  due  to  its  low  first  cost.  When  well 
made  of  good  material,  when  the  water  used  is  reasonably  free  from 
scale-forming  substances,  and  when  it  is  carefully  handled  and  fre- 
quently inspected,  it  may  give  satisfaction  for  long  periods  of  time, 
and  so  justify  the  favor  in  which  it  is  held.  This  type  of  trailer  is, 
however,  very  liable  to  explosion,  and  many  lives  are  lost  by  its  use 
every  year.  The  shell  of  the  horizontal  tubular  boiler  being  directly 
exposed  to  the  fire,  it  is  especially  liable  to  be  burned  or  weakened 
when  there  are  deposits  of  scale  or  grease  upon  it.  The  circular 
rivet-seams,  and  the  double  thickness  of  plates  at  the  seams  being 
exposed  to  the  fire,  are  also  elements  of  weakness. 

As  to  economy  of  fuel,  the  horizontal  tubular  holler  is  subject  to 
tlie  same  rules  as  all  other  boilers.  Maximum  economy  may  be  ob- 
tained from  it  if  the  furnace  is  of  a  kind  which  will  bum  the  coal 
thoroughly,  if  the  extent  of  heating  surface  is  sufficient  for  the 
amount  of  coal  burned,  and  if  the  passages  through  the  flues  are  so 
restricted  in  area  that  the  gases  traverse  the  upper  and  lower  rows 
with  approximately  the  same  velocity.  It  is  in  this  latter  condition 
that  the  horizontal  tubular  boiler  is  usually  defective.  There  ia  a 
tendency  of  the  hot  gases  to  pass  through  the  upper  rows  of  tubes 
instead  of  through  all  the  tubes  alike.  This  is  easily  proved  by  in- 
serting a  stick  of  wood,  say  1  X'2  X  If*  inches,  set  edgewise,  in  the 
end  of  each  tube  in  a  vertical  row,  nearest  the  chimney,  and  leaving 
it  there  for  say  half  an  hour.  The  sticks  in  the  upper  tubes  will 
usually  be  found  to  be  burned  up,  while  those  in  the  lower  tubes  will 
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be  only  charred.  This  short -circuiting  of  the  gases  may  be  avoided 
by  partially  restricting  the  flow  through  the  upper  tubes,  but  it  would 
require  considerable  experimenting,  by  placing  thermometers  in  several 
of  the  tubes,  and  varying  the  relative  obstruction  to  the  current  in 
the  different  tubes  until  all  of  the  thermometers  showed  the  same 
temperature.  Actual  tests  of  tubular  boilers  show  results  varying  all 
the  way  from  about  llj  lbs.  of  water  from  and  at  212°  per  lb.  of 
combustible,  down  to  8  pounds,  or  about  30  per  cent,  with  no  differ- 
ence in  the  coal,  the  rate  of  combustion  or  the  character  of  the  firing 
to  explain  the  variation.  It  is  probable  that  in  such  cases  some  of  the 
low  figures  are  due  to  short  circuiting  of  the  gases,  which  might  be 
avoided  by  properly  retarding  the  flow  through  the  upper  tubes. 

The  Vertical  Tubular  Boiler. — If  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler  is 
filled  with  tubes,  turned  up  on  end  and  set  over  a  furnace,  it  becomes 


FiQ.  96.- 

a  vertical  fire-tube  boiler.    It  is  more  common,  however,  to  build  this 

tj'pe  of  boiler  with  an  internal  fire-box  from  2  to  4  ft.  in  height.  The 
annular  space,  2  or  3  in.  wide,  between  the  fire-box  and  the  shell,  is 
known  as  the  water-leg.  Tlie  roof  of  the  fire-box,  a  flat  sheet  into 
which  the  lower  ends  of  the  tubes  are  expanded,  is  called  the  crown- 
sheet,  and  the  flat  sheet  on  top  of  the  boiler  into  which  the  upper  ends 
of  the  tubes  are  expanded,  is  called  the  upper  tube-sheet.  The  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  such  a  boiler  is  shown  in  Fige.  96  and  97,    The 
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crown-sheet  is  just  below  the  hand-hole  plate  seen  in  the  front 
of  the  shell  some  distance  above  the  iire-door. 

This  boiler  is  the  most  commonly  used  type  of  boiler  in  the 
United  States  for  small  powers,  say  5  to  40  H.P.  It  is  also  the  most 
dangerous  form,  and  the  one  which  explodes  oftener  than  any  other. 
As  commonly  built,  the  water-level  is  carried  a  considerable  distance 
below  the  upper  ends  of  the  tubes,  which  are  therefore  apt  to  be  over- 
heated and  unduly  expanded,  bringing  severe  strains  on  both  the 
upper  tube-sheet  and  the  crown-sheet.  The  crown-sheet  is  apt  to 
accumulate  a  thick  layer  of  mud  and  scale,  which  is  liable  to  cause 
the  sheet  to  crack,  and  this  may  lead  to  an  explosion. 

Increased  safety  with  this  type  of  boiler  is  obtained  by  so  con- 
structing it  that  the  upper  ends  of  these  tubes  are  submerged,  and 
by  providing  facilities  for  inspection  and  for  the  removal  of  scale 
from  the  crown-sheet. 

The  vertical  tubular  boiler  is  usually  not  economical  of  fuel,  on 
account  of  its  being  designed  with  too  small  an  amount  of  heating 
surface  for  the  amount  of  coal  burned  in  its  fire-box,  but  it  may 
be  made  as  economical  as  any  other  boiler  if  properly  designed  and 
if  driven  at  not  too  high  a  rate.  The  fire-box  is  usually  too  low  to 
allow  of  complete  combustion  of  the  gases  distilled  from  soft  coal, 
even  semi-bituminous,  and  the  fire-tubes  are  too  short  to  absorb  the 
desired  amount  of  heat  from  the  hot  gases.  Recent  designs  are  much 
better  in  these  respects.  Tubes  are  made  as  much  as  18  or  20  ft. 
long,  and  fire-bones  as  high  as  8  ft.  from  the  grate-bars  to  the  crown- 
sheet  have  been  built,  with  good  results  as  to  economy  and  smoke- 
lessness  with  semi -bituminous  coal. 

The  Kumii^  Boiler,  Fig.  98,  is  a  modification  of  the  vertical 
tubular  boiler,  with  structural  features  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  largely 
used  in  the  New  England  States.  An  especial  merit  claimed  for  it  is 
economy  of  ground  space.  A  boiler  which  has  given  180  boiler  horse- 
power is  set  on  a  space  8  ft.  in  diameter.  The  ditference  in  expan- 
sion and  contraction  between  the  tubes  and  the  outer  shell  is  taken 
up  in  the  double-flanged  head  connecting  the  barrel  of  the  boiler 
with  the  outside  of  the  fire-box,  and  forming  an  expansion  joint.  By 
means  of  this  head  the  fire-box  is  enlarged  so  as  to  give  the  desired 
proportion  of  area  of  heating  surface  to  grate  surface.  The  crown 
is  of  such  height  to  form  a  large  combustion-chamber. 

The  outer  fire-box  shell  is  carried  well  up  above  the  head,  and 
hand-holes  are  placed  exactly  on  a  line  with  the  crown-sheet.     The 
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tubes  are  placed  in  straight  rows, 
and  at  right  angles  to  one  another 
extend  two  cleaning-channels  of 
ample  size.  A  bent  tube  may 
therefore  be  inserted,  and  the 
crown -sheet  thoroughly  washed 
and  cleaned.  In  the  water-leg 
also  are  placed  a  number  of  hand- 
holes  and  a  cleaning  chain  by 
means  of  which  any  sediment 
that  may  accumulate  may  be 
stirred  up  and  removed. 

The  LocomotiTe  Boiler. — The 
peculiar  merits  of  the  ordinary 
form  of  locomotive  boiler,  as  used 
in  locomotives,  are  its  allowing 
to  be  crowded  into  a  limited  space 
a  great  extent  of  heating  surface,  ' 
with  a  large  fire-box,  its  being 
self-contained,  requiring  no  ex- 
ternal furnace,  and  its  great 
strength,  admitting  of  working 
pressure  of  200  lbs.  and  over.  To 
obtain  these  advantages  many 
other  things  have  to  be  sacrificed. 
It  is  expensive,  difficult  to  clean 
and  to  repair,  is  not  durable,  and 
must  be  driven  with  forced  blast. 
It  is  also  not  economical  when 
driven  at  the  rate  required  for 
locomotii'e  practice,  the  gases, 
leaving  the  smoke-stack  at  high 
temperatures,  and  at  rapid  rates 
of  combustion  a  considerable 
amount  of  unbumed  coal  is  car- 
ried out  of  the  stack  or  into  the 
smoke-box, 

XeverthelesB,  the  locomotive 
type  of  boiler  is  not  uncommon  in 
stationary  practice,  its  chief  field 


Fio.  98.— Thk  MAtraiNo  Boiler. 
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being  for  portable  and  Bemi-portable  boilers.     A  common  form  of 
the  type  as  used  for  Btationary  service  ie  shown  in  Fig.  99. 
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Fio.  M. — I-ocoMonvB  Ttpb  op  Boilkr  ron  SrATiONAR?  Scrvtcb,' 

The  "Scotch"  Huine  Boiler. — Boilers  for  marine  purpose  are 
built  in  a  great  variety  of  types,  including  modifications  of  the  exter- 
nally fired  horizontal  fire-tube  and  water-tube  boilers,  and  of  the 
various  forma  of  internally  fired  boilers,  such  as  the  vertical  tubular, 
the  locomotive,  the  Lancashire,  etc. 

Take  the  Lancashire  boiler.  Fig.  91,  with  its  cylindrical  shell  and  { 
two  internal  furnaces,  and  substitute  for  the  two  smoke-flues  a  com-  : 
bustion -chamber,  a  tube-sheet,  and  a  great  number  of  small  tubes, 
and  we  have  the  first  stage  of  development,  of  the  Lancasliire  into  a 
modem  marine  boiler.  The  next  stage  is  to  increase  the  diameter  of 
the  boiler  and  shorten  its  length,  extending  the  combustion-chamber 
upwards  and  putting  the  nest  of  tubes  above  the  furnace-flues  instead 
of  in  their  rear,  causing  the  tubes  to  return  the  gases  toward  the  front 
of  the  boiler.  This  makes  what  is  known  as  the  "Scotcli"  boiler,  so 
called  because  it  was  first  built  on  the  Clyde.  Increase  the  diameter 
to  14  or  15  ft.,  and  put  in  three  or  four  corrugated  furnaces,  and  we 
have  the  latest  form  of  the  boiler  shown  in  Fig.  100. 

This  boiler  is  often  made  "double-ended,"  that  is,  it  is  increased  in 
length  and  furnaces  are  placed  in  both  ends,  delivering  their  gases  into 
a  common  combustion-chamber  in  the  middle,  from  which  the  smoke- 
tabes  extend  to  the  chimney-flues  at  each  end. 

The  Scotch  boiler  is  now  in  almost  universal  use  in  large  ocean- 
going merchant  vessels,  but  in  most  large  ships  of  war  it  has  been 
displaced  by  the  water-tube  boiler. 

The  problem  of  designing  a  thoroughly  .«atsfactory  boiler  for 
ocean  service  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  at  best  it  oifers  but  a  choice 
of  evils.     In  stationary  service,  on  land,  a  boiler  to  be  satisfactory 
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must  have  abundant  grate  surface,  so  that  fires  do  not  need  to  be 
forced;-  a  large  combustion-chamber,  to  help  in  the  burning  of  the 
volatile  gases,  and  plenty  of  beating  surface  to  extract  the  heat  from 
the  gases.  In  marine  service  not  one  of  these  conditions  can  be  pro- 
vided, for  space  on  board  ship  is  too  valuable.  The  problem  may  be 
stated  thus :  in  a  tire-room  of  so  many  square  feet  area  and  so  many 
feet  high  construct  boilers  which  shall  have  the  greatest  number  of 
square  feet  of  grate  surface,  and  heating  surface  sufficient  to  absorb 
65  or  70  per  cent  of  the  heating  value  of  the  coal  when  the  coal  is 


Flo.  100.— The  Scotch  Marine  Boileb. 

burned  at  the  rate  of  50  lbs.  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  grate ;  at 
the  same  time  the  boiler  must  be  strong,  durable,  easily  cleaned  and 
repaired,  and  must  not  weigh  too  much  nor  carry  too  much  weight 
of  water. 

Until  within  recent  years  the  Scotch  boiler  has  been  the  one  which 
most  nearly  filled  these  difficult  requirements.  It  cannot  fill  them 
all,  for  it  is  heavy,  both  in  metal  and  in  water  carried,  is  costly  and 
difficult  to  repair, 

Beaion  for  the  Sarviral  of  the  Scotch  Uarine  Boiler. — Rear 
Admiral  G.  W.  Melville,  U.  S.  N.  says  {Eng'g  Magazine,  Jan.  1912) : 
"It  seems  to  me  that  almost  the  only  reasons  for  the  continued  use 
of  the   cylindrical   boiler  are  the   fact   that  marine   people   are   so 
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thoroughly  familiar  with  it  and  that  nearly  every  shipyard  has  a 
boiler  plant  for  turning  out  such  boilers.  In  many  cases  the  design 
of  the  machinery  is  left  to  the  builders,  who  are  tlioroughly  com- 
petent, but  who  naturally  prefer  to  install  a  boilev  which  will  give 
employment  to  the  plant  which  they  already  have.  Tliis  is  easy  to 
understand.  What  I  cannot  understand,  however,  is  that  owners 
and  independent  designers  should  continue  to  install  such  an  un- 
necesBary  amount  of  dead  weight  when  it  might  be  replaced  by  lighter, 
safer,  and  more  efficient  boilers  leaving  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  cargo  carrying  capacity.  .  .  .  With  the  latest  and  best  types  of 
water-tube  boilers  we  are  able  to  secure  not  only  power  and  lightness, 
but  also  economy." 

The  Water-tnbe  Boiler. — In  the  water-tube  steam-boiler  the  heat- 
ing surface  consists  chiefly  of  tubes  of  small  diameter,  the  water  being 
contained  in  the  inside  of  the  tubes  while  the  flame  and  gases  of  com- 
bustion are  on  the  outside.  The  water-tube  type  of  boiler  forms  a 
class  broadly  distinguished  from  the  flue  or  tubular  boiler,  also  called 
the  fire-tube  boiler,  in  which  the  water  is  contained  in  a  large  exter- 
nal shell  and  the  gases  pass  through  the  flues  or  tubes.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  recent  invention,  since  boilers  of  this  type  were  made  over 
a  century  ago,  many  forms  of  them  being  shown  in  standard  treatises 
on  boilers.  It  is  only  since  the  year  1870,  however,  that  they  have 
come  into  extensive  use. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  water-tube  type  over  all  other  forms 
of  boiler,  in  point  of  safety  from  destructive  explosions,  ability  to 
stand  the  highest  pressures,  perfection  of  circulation,  compactness, 
economy  of  fuel,  etc.,  were  well  understood  many  years  ago,  but  it 
required  a  long  course  of  development  and  experiment  to  discover 
what  arrangement  of  parts  and  what  mechanical  details  were  neces- 
sary to  combine  these  advantages  with  others  not  less  essential,  such 
as  durability,  and  facility  for  cleaning  and  repair. 

The  form  in  which  the  water-tube  boiler  is  now  commonly  made 
consists  of  a  bank  of  tubes,  usually  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  from  13  to 
18  ft.  long,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  15°  from  the  horizontal,  and 
surmounted  by  a  horizontal  water-  and  steam-drum,  .from  30  to  48  in. 
diameter,  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  tubes.  The  tubes  are  ex- 
panded into  boxes  or  "headers,"  at  each  end,  and  these  are  connected 
to  the  drum  overhead  by  circulating  tubes  or  other  connections.  The 
water-level  is  carried  about  the  middle  of  the  drum,  which  on  account 
of  its  comparatively  large  diameter  offers  a  large  disengaging  surface 
which  fends  to  insure  the  production  of  dry  steam.    The  furnace  be- 
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ing  placed  under  the  bank  of  tubes  (or  better,  when  soft  coal  is  naed 
in  a  fire-brick  oven  built  in  front  of  the  boiler)  the  flame  circulates 
amongst  them,  being  properly  guided  by  suitable  passages  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  give  up  as  much  of  its  heat  as  possible  before  being  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  chimney. 

There  are  now  several  different  makes  of  these  boilers  in  the 
market,  to  all  of  which  the  above  description  will  apply.  They  differ, 
however,  in  proportions  of  parts,  in  mechanical  details,  especially  of 
the  headers  and  their  connection  to  the  drum,  in  furnaces,  in  ma- 
terial, and  in  workmanship.  The  boiler  type  itself  being  good  it  still 
requires  engineerag  skill  and  good  judgment  to  determine  what  size 
of  boiler,  what  kind  of  furnace,  and  what  arrangement  of  flues 
and  chimney  should  be  adopted  to  give  the  best  results,  consider- 
ing the  character  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  kind  of  fuel  to  be 
used. 

The  great  success  of  the  water-tube  type  of  boiler  is  chiefly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  now  being  most  extensively  adopted  by  the  con- 
cerns which  use  the  largest  amount  of  power,  such  as  electric  light  and 
power  stations,  large  sugar  refineries,  iron  and  steel  works  and  the 
like,  which  require  thousands  of  horse-power  in  one  plant. 

Early  Forms  of  Water-tnbe  Boilers. — Fitch  &  Voigbt's  boiler, 
used  by  John  Fitch  in  his  steamboat  on  the  Delaware  Kiver  in  1787; 


Fio.  101.— Fitch  AVoioHT,  1787.  Fig.  102.— John  Stevkks,  1803. 

Barlow's  boiler,  patented  in  France  in  1793,  and  used  by  Robert  Ful- 
ton in  his  steamboat  experiments  on  the  Seine,  in  France,  in  1803,  and 
John  Stevens's  boiler,  used  in  his  experimental  twin-screw  steam- 
boat on  the  Hudson  River  in  1804.  are  three  early  forma.  They  are  all 
described  in  Thurston's  "Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine."  Fitch's 
boiler  was  a  "pipe-boiler,"  consisting  of  a  small  water-pipe  winding 
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tnckward  and  forward  in  the  furnace,  and  terminating  at  one  end  at 
the  point  at  which  the  feed-water  was  introduced  and  at  the  other 
uniting  with  the  Bteam-pipe  leading  to  the  engine.  Barlow's  had  a 
neat  of  horizontal  tubes  connected  to  water-legs  at  both  ends.  Ste- 
vens's had  slightly  inclined  tubes,  closed  at  one  end  and  connected  to 
a  water-chamber  at  the  other. 

Some  More  Recent  Forms. — The  following  notes,  with  aceompany- 
ing  illuBtrations,  are  taken  by  permission  from  "Facte,"  a  pamphlet 


Fio.  103.— Jolt,  1867. 
published  by  The  Bahcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  in  1895.    They  show  a  few  of 
a  great  number  of  designs  of  water-tube  boilers  tliat  have  been  made 
by  varying  the  form  or  arrangement  of  four  elementary  unlta,  viz, ; 


Fia.  104.— Field,  1866. 
1,  a  tube  closed  at  one  end ;  2,  a  bent  tube ;  3,  an  aggregation  of  pipes ' 
and  fittings ;  4,  a  group  of  straight  tubes  connected  with  water-cham- 
bers at  each  end. 

BOILERS  WITH   CLOSED-END  TUBES. 

Joly,  1857.— A  sectional  boiler  with  vertical  drop-tubes,  each  fed 
by  an  internal  tube  extending  nearly  to  the  bottom. 

Field,  1866. — A  cylinder  boiler  with  radiating  drop-tubes  fitted  to 
the  lower  side.  Field  also  used  circulating  tubes  inside  of  the  drop- 
tube. 

Fletcher,  1869. — A  vertical  fire-box  boiler,  with  horizontal  cone- 
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shaped  tubes  radiating  from  the  sides  of  the  fire-box  towards  the 
centre. 


Fig.  106.— FixrcHSB,  1S09.  ■  Flo.  106.— Miixeb,  1S70. 

J.  A.  Miller,  1870. — Cast  headers,  to  which  were  fixed  closed-end 
tubes,  inclined  about  15°  from  the  horizontal,  with  inner  circulating 
tubes. 

Allen,  1871. — Cast-iron  drop-tubes  Blightlj  inclined  from  the  ver- 
tical, screwed  into  a  horizontal  tube  at  the  top. 


Fia.  107.— Alum,  1871.  Fio.  108.— Wimand,  1872. 

Wiegand,  1872. — Groups  of  vertical  tubes,  with  inside  circulating 
tubes,  connected  to  an  overhead  steam-  and  water-reservoir.  The 
lower  ends  of  the  tubes  were  closed  by  caps. 
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W.  A.  Kelly,  7S7<5.— Similar  to  J.  A.  Miller's  design  of  1870,  with 
some  additions,  among  them  being  superheating  tuties  for  drying  the 
steam. 


Fig.  109.— W.  A.  Kkllt,  1876. 

Razelton,  188S. — A  vertical  cylinder  with  radial  tubes,  commonly 
called  the  "Porcupine"  boiler.  The  upper  portion  of  this  boiler  is 
superheating  surface. 


Fio.  110.— Hazeuton,  1883.  FiQ.  111.— Gbbnet,  1826. 

BOILERS    WITH    BENT   TUBES. 

Gumey.  1826. — A  pair  of  vertical  steam-  and  water- reservoirs  were 
connected  at  their  bottom  and  about  half  way  up  their  height  by 
cross-pipes,  from  which  a  series  of  bent  tubes  were  projected  into  the 
fire-box.  The  lower  row  of  tubes  served  as  a  grate.  This  boiler  was 
used  in  a  steam  road-carriage. 
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Ckurch,  1832. — A  locomotive  fire-box  with  a  vertical  ezteosion  at 
one  end,  filled  with  bent  tubes  comiecting  the  sides  of  the  fire-box 
with  the  crown-sheet,  and  with  side  openings  in  the  shape  of  fire- 
tubes  extending  through  the  shell  at  the  top,  for  taking  off  the  gases. 
This  boiler  was  also  used  for  a  road-carriage. 


Pio.  112.— Chcrch,  1832.  FiQ.  113.— Wilcox,  1856. 

Wilcox,  1856. — Stephen  Wilcox  was  the  first  to  use  inclined  tubes 
connecting  water-spaces,  front  and  rear,  with  an  overhead  steam-  and 
water-reservoir.  The  tubes  were  bent  with  a  slightly  reversed  curve 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  In  1869  Mr.  Wilcox, 
with  his  partner,  George  H,  Babcock,  brought  out  the  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox boiler,  with  straight  inclined  tubes. 


Pig.  114.— Rowan,  1865.  Fia.  115— Phuimr,  1871. 
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Rowan,  1865. — A  series  of  units  placed  side  by  side,  each  unit  con- 
sisting of  an  upper  and  a  lower  horizontal  drum  connected  by  a  series 
of  bent-ended  heating-tubes,  and  at  their  ends,  outside  the  setting, 
with  down-take  tubes  of  large  diameter. 

Phleger,  1871. — Gurney  U  tubes  were  used  for  fire-bars,  with  a 
second  series  added  above  for  heating-tubes  and  above  them  a  large 
steam-  and  water-drum. 


Fia.  116.— RooEHB  &  Black,  1878.  Pio.  117.— Dance,  1833. 

Rogers  &  Black,  1876. — A  series  of  U  tubes  on  the  outside  of  a 
vertical  shell,  surrounded  with  a  brick  setting. 

BOILERS  BUILT  OF  PIPES  AND  FITTINGS, 

Dance,  18SS. — The  lower  tubes  were  used  as  grates.  Up-flow  and 
down-flow  pipes,  connected  by  special  fittings.  Steam  and  water 
capacity  very  small,  and  no  provision  for  internal  cleaning. 

Belleville,  1865. — Bent  U  tubes  screwed  into  return  bends,  a  series 
of  coils  being  placed  vertically  side  by  side,  connected  at  the  top  to  a 
separa  ting-drum  and  at  the  bottom  to  a  common  feed-pipe. 

Belleville,  1877. — The  bent  pipe  was  discarded  and  return  bends 
used  at  both  ends  of  a  series  of  straight  tubes. 

Kilgore,  ISilt. — Straight  tubes  with  return  bends,  connected  to 
cast-iron  water-chambers.  This  boiler. was  introduced  quite  exten- 
sively in  Pittsburgh,  but  it  had  a  very  short  life. 

Ward,  1879, — A  vertical  cylinder,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  con- 
centric coils  interrupted  twice  in  their  circumference,  on  opposite 
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sides,  by  vertical  manifoldB.  The  manifolds  on  one  side  were  con- 
nected by  a  radial  pipe  to  the  bottom  on  the  cylinder,  and  at  the 
other  side  to  a  circular  pipe  coniiecting  near  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 


Fio.  118.— Belleville,  1865.  Fia.  119. — Belusvilli;, 

1877. 
Roberts,  1SS7. — Straight  pipes  with  return  bends,  with  "down- 
take"  pipes  outside. 


Ro.  120.— Wabd,  1879.  Fio.  121.— Kiloore,  1874. 

Almij,  18!)0. — Straight  pipes  connected  with  elbows  and  return 
bends  to  an  overhead  steam-  and  water- reservoir  and  bottom  con- 
necting pipes. 

Herreshoff,  1890. — Straight  tubes  with  return  bends  at  each  end. 
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Via.  122.— RoBEwm,  1887.  Fia.  123. — Mmt,  1 


Firmenich,  J 5 75 .—Flat -sided  horizontal  drums  at  top  and  bot- 
tom of  a  bank  of  straight  tubes.     Two  such  units  were  placed  A- 


Fio.  124.— Firmenich,  1875.  Fio.  125.— Whbeusr,  1892. 
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fashion,  with  the  grates  between  them  at  the  bottom,  and  Barmoanted 
with  a  ateam-drum  on  top. 

Wheeler,  1S92. — Like  the  Firmenich,  but  with  the  tubes  set 
vertically,  and  the  lower  water-drums  directly  over  the  grates, 

Maijnard,  1S70.—A  horizontal  steam-  and  water- cylinder  above  a, 
bank  of  tubes  placed  at  a  slight  inclination  from  the  horizontal ;  the 
ends  of  the  tubes  expanded  into  rouml  boxes  having  stayed  heads 
connected  to  the  horizontal  drum. 


Pio.  126.— Matnard,  1870. 

Illustrations  of  some  other  old  forms  of  boilers  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  Results  of  Steam-boiler  Trials. 

Uoderu  Forms  of  Water-tnbe  Boilers. — The  water-tube  type  of 
boiler  did  not  come  into  any  extensive  use  prior  to  1870,  probably 
because  inventors  of  the  earlier  forma  did  not  appreciate  the  require- 
ments of  a  thoroughly  good  boiler,  such  aa  facilit)'  (or  cleaning  and 
repair,  provisions  for  proper  circulation  of  the  water  and  of  the  gasea 
of  combustion,  and  for  insuring  dry  steam — all  of  which  are  met 
in  at  least  some  of  the  modern  forms  of  the  water-tube  boiler.  In 
1867  Mr.  John  B.  Root  invented  what  is  known  as  the  Root  boiler, 
and  in  1869  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company  first  put  their  boiler 
on  the  market.  Both  of  these  boilers  have  been  improved  in  some 
respects  since  they  were  first  brought  out,  the  BalK'Ock  &  Wilcox  reach- 
ing practically  its  present  form  aa  early  aa  1873,  and  the  Root  boiler 
its  present  form  about  ten  years  later. 

The  Babcock  A  Wilcox  Boiler,  since  the  original  patents  have 
expired,  has  been  extensively  copied,  with  "modifications  more  or  leas 
important,  and  its  general  form  ma;'  now  he  considered  a  standard 
type  of  boiler,  the  leading  features  of  which  are  a  horizontal  drum, 
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usually  about  36  in.  diameter,  the  water-line  being  carried  at  the 
middle  of  the  drum,  and  a  "bank"  of  4-in,  tubes  inclined  about  15° 
from  the  horizontal,  the  tubes  being  usually  laid  parallel  in  horizontal 
rows  across  the  boiler,  the  vertical  rows  being  staggered.  The  tubes 
are  expanded  at  each  end  into  headers,  which  take  different  forms 
in  different  modifications  of  the  general  type.    The  front  headers  are 


Pio.  127. — -Thb  Babcock  A  Wilcox  Boii.er,  Antdiucite  ScmNa. 

connected  with  the  drum  by  short  pieces  of  tube,  and  the  rear  headers 
by  tubes  4  to  6  ft.  long. 

In  the  most  recent  form  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler,  designed 
especially  for  high  pressures,  Fig.  137,  the  header  is  a  long  corrugated 
box  of  forged  steel,  into  whii'h  are  expanded  the  tubes  of  one  of  the 
vertical  staggered  rows.  Opposite  the  end  of  each  tube  there  is  a 
hand-hole  plate,  held  to  its  seat  by  a  bolt  and  nut.  As  the  rear  header, 
as  well  as  the  front  header,  is  provided  with  similar  hand-hole  plates, 
the  interior  of  the  tube  may  he  inspected  by  the  boiler-owner  himself, 
by  having  some  one  hold  a  candle  at  the  hand-hole  of  the  rear  header 
while  he  looks  in  through  the  front  header.  The  hand-holes  are  made 
of  such  a  size  that  the  tubes  may  be  withdrawn  or  inserted  through 
them  whenever  a  tube  requires  to  be  replaced. 
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The  furnace  sliown  in  Fig.  127  is  suitable  only  for  anthracite  or 
coke.  A^'ith  soft  coal  it  would  make  dense  smoke  and  cause  the  tubes 
to  be  coated  with  soot. 

In  the  National  and  Gill  boilerB,  the  principal  feature  of  difference 
from  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler  is  the  form  of  the  headers.  In  the 
National  boiler  the  header  is  of  approxi- 
mately a  triangular  shape  to  take  three  tubes, 
while  in  the  (till  boilers  the  headers  are  made. 
as  shown  in  Fig,  138,  to  take  four,  five,  or 
six  tubes.  Each  header-box  is  connected 
with  the  one  above  it  by  an  expanded  nipple. 
The  Boot  Boiler  (Fig.  129),  consists  of  an 
arrangement  of  4-in.  tubes,  inclined  about 
20°  from  tlio  horizontal  and  set  in  a  stag- 
gered position  vertically,  surrounded  by  sev- 
eral horizontal  steam-  and  water-drums 
about  15  ins.  in  diameter.  The  tubes  are 
expanded  into  headers  which  with  their  con- 
nections form  a  vertical  channel  tlirough 
which  the  water  passes  from  the  point  where 
the  lower  tube  enters  them  to  the  top.  When 
the  boiler  is  working,  water  fills  the  tubes,  and 
also  about  half  of  each  of  the  overhead 
drums,  each  one  of  which  receives  the  water 
and  steam  from  the  vertical  piles  of  tubes 
immediately  below  it. 

In  the  rear  of  the  boiler,  at  the  end  of 
the  overhead  water-drums,  each  drum  has 
a  vertical  pipe  terminating  in  a  drum 
common  to  all  beneath  it,  which  is  placed 
at  right  angles  to  them ;  and  through  these 
vertical  •'down-take  pipes"  flows  the  water  of  circulation,  which  has 
parted  with  its  bubbles  of  steam.  In  this  cross-drum  the  down-flowing 
water  meets  the  feed-water,  which  is  introduced  at  this  point,  and 
warms  it  up  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  any  trouble 
which  might  be  caused  by  unequal  expansion  in  the  boiler  parts  from 
receiving  feed-water  at  a  low  temperature.  From  this  feed-drum, 
the  mixture  of  feed  and  circulating  water  descends  through  the  large 
vertical  down-take  pipes  to  the  mud-drum  beneath.  After  leaving  the 
mud  drum,  the  water  passes  from  the  "goose-neck"  connections  into 
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the  eitreme  lower  end  of  each  one  of  the  rear  vertical  sections  of  boiler- 
tubes;  and  then  it  rises  up  along  the  tubes,  maintaining  the  constant 
upward  flow  which  is  always  going  on  when  the  boiler  is  in  operation. 


Fia.  129. — The  Root  Watbb-tdbe  Boiler. 

The  details  of  the  Root  boiler  are  shown  in  Fig.  130. 

No.  1  shows  a  "package"  consisting  of  two  tubes  with  a  header 
expanded  on  each  end.  No.  2  shows  these  packages  placed  one  upon 
the  other,  forming  a  section.  Connecting-bends  are  also  shown  in 
place,  through  which  a  circulation  of  water  is  obtained  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  section.  A  number  of  sections  placed  aide 
by  side  go  to  form  a  complete  boiler.  No.  3  shows  the  method  by 
which  these  bends  are  applied.  Between  the  bend  which  is  ready  to 
drop  in  place  and  the  header  is  seen  the  metallic  packing-ring 
which  drops  into  the  seat  beneath  it.  This  ring  is  shown  in  detail 
in  No.  4.  A  sectional  view,  No.  6,  shows  it  in  place.  All  these 
seats  are  milled  to  exact  size  by  special  machinery,  and  the  ring, 
which  is  made  of  an  elastic  bronze-like  metal,  is  also  finished  to  an 
exact  size. 

The  tapered  end  of  the  connecting-bend  is  shown  in  the  enlarged 
view.  No.  5.  When  this  plug  is  forced  down  into  the  tapered  seat  of 
the  ling  it  causes  the  ring  to  expand  in  every  direction  radially,  and 
BO  make  a  tight  joint.     This  bend  is  drawn  down  into  the  seat  by 
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bolte.    The  heads  of  these  bolts  are  ball-shaped  and  are  leceived 
into  similarly  shaped  sockets  cast  in  the  headers,  which  allow  the 
BCTev-«nd8   freedom   to   move 
in  every  direction. 

All  the  water-tube  boilers 
above  mentioned,  as  well  as 
many  otlier  variations  of  tins 
general  type,  are  known  as 
sectional  boilers,  since  they  are 
built  up  of  sections  made  by 
assembling  a  number  of  inter- 
changeable parts.  This  sec- 
tional feature  is  a  convenience 
in  transportation  and  erection, 
and  it  facilitates  the  rapid 
making  of  repairs,  a  new  sec- 
tion being  easily  substituted 
for  an  old  one. 

Otlier     water-tube     boilers 
are  made  which   are  not  sec- 
tional.   One  of  the  best  known 
is  the  Heine  boiler,  shown  in 
Fig.  21,  p.  319.   The  tubes  are 
parallel  with   the  drum,  both 
being  inclined  at  the  same  an- 
Fio.  130— DETAiifi  OF  THE  Root  Boiler,     gle  when  the  boiler  is  set  up, 
and  are  connected  with  it  at 
each  end  by  large  water-legs,  made  of  plates  stayed  together.      A 
hand-hole  plate  is  opposite  tlie  end  of  each  tube,  through  which  the 
tube  may  be  cleaned  or  replaced. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  Heine  boiler.  Fig.  31,  the  passages 
for  the  gases  of  combustion  are  horizontal,  or  parallel  with  the 
tubes,  while  in  the  other  boilers  the  gases  pass  transversely  across 
the  tubes  three  times.  For  anthracite  coal  the  transverse  passages  are 
probably  the  best,  and  when  properly  fired  this  coal  is  thoroughly 
burned  on  the  grates,  and  the  direction  of  the  gas-passages  across 
the  tubes  offers  every  facility  that  can  be  desired  for  allowing  the 
heating  surface  to  absorb  the  heat  from  the  gases.  With  bituminous 
coal,  the  settings  shown  in  Figs.  127  and  129  do  not  offer  sufficient 
opportunity  for  the  gases  from  the  coal  to  be  thoroughly  burned 
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before  they  reach  the  tubes,  consequently  a  portion  of  the  valuable 
heating  gases  is  apt  to  go  off  unbumed,  since  the  tubes  chill  them 
below  the  temperature  of  ignition.  The  long  horizontal  passage 
under  the  lower  row  of  tubes  is  better  for  insuring  combustion  of 
the  gases,  but  the  return  passage  enclosing  the  tubes  requires  to  be 
carefully  proportioned  as  to  its  sectional  area,  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  coal  burned,  so  that  the  hot  gases  do  not  travel  along 
the  upper  portion  of  the  passage  only,  leaving  the  heating  surface  of 
the  lower  portion  ineffective.  In  adopting  either  one  of  these 
styles  of  setting,  with  bituminous  coal,  there  is  a  choice  of  evils:  in 
one  style  the  gas  may  be  imperfectly  burned,  in  the  other  the  heat 
from  the  burned  gas  may  be  inipierfectly  absorbed.  With  furnaces 
adapted  to  the  complete  combustion  of  the  gases  of  bituminous  coal, 
the  transverse  passage  will  usually  be  found  preferable  to  the  longitu- 


LONGITUOINAL  VERTICAL  SECTION  at  *.A  AT  B-B 

Fig.  131. — Heine  Boiler  with  Superheater. 

The  Setting  of  a  Heine  Boiler  with  Superheater  is  shown  in  Fig. 
131.  The  superheater  uonsists  of  two  parts,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
drum.  Each  superheater  ia  located  above  the  water  line,  in  a  fire- 
brick chamber  formed  in  the  setting,  as  shown.  A  flue  connects  the 
chamber  directly  with  the  furnace,  and  a  sriudl  per  cent  of  the 
furnace  gases  flow  up  the  flue  and  supply  the  heat  to  Ibe  superheater 
tubes.  The  hot  gases  pass  over  the  superheater  tubes,  and  then  flow 
out  of  the  superheater  chamber  at  the  end  nearest  the  front  header, 
80  that  before  reaching  the  uptake  and  joining  the  boiler  gases,  they 
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pass  under  the  boiler  drum.  A  damper  in  the  superheater  outlet 
controls  the  amount  of  gaees  flowing  over  the  tubes,  thus  perniitting 
temperature  regulation  and  also  cutting  oS  the  supply  of  hot  gases 
when  saturated  steam  is  desired,  or  wlien  here  is  no  boiler  load.  No 
provision  is  made  for  flooding  the  superheater  as  that  operation  is 
unnecessary. 

The  superheaters  are  made  of  li-in,  seamless-drawn  tubing,  bent 
into  U-form,  and  expanded  into  box  headers  of  a  rectangular  shape. 
Hollow  stay-bolts  in  the  headers  permit  of  cleaning  of  soot  from  the 
superheater  tubes,  and  hand-hole  plates  are  provided  for  access  to 
the  tube  ends.  Within  the  headers  there  are  two  partition  plates 
dividing  the  superheater  box  into  three  chambers  and  causing  the 
steam  to  flow  through  the  tubes  in  four  passes. 


Fio.  132.— The  SnitLraa  Boileh.' 

The  Stirling  Boiler,  Fig.  138,  consists  of  three  horizontal  steam- 
and  water-drums  at  the  top,  and  a  single  water-drum  at  the  bottom, 
connected  by  three  sets  of  inclined  and  somewhat  curved  tubes.  A 
fire-brick  arch  is  built  above  the  grate,  and  baffle-walls  of  fire-brick 
are  placed  above  the  upper  rows  of  two  of  the  sets  of  tubes,  which 
give  a  proper  direction  to  the  heated  gases. 

The  Wickes  Boiler,  Fig.  133,  also  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower 
drum  connected  by  vertical  tubes.     By  building  a  thin  wall  of  fir«- 
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brick  between  two  adjoining  middle  rows  oi  tubes,  as  shown  in  the 
cut,  the  passage  for  gas  is  caused  to  lead  first  upwards  from  the  fur- 


Pio.  133.— Thb  WicKE8'"BonaH. 

nace  and  then  downwards  to  the  chimney-flue.    An  external  furnace 
is  used  with  this  boiler. 

The  EuBt  Water-tube  Boiler. — This  boiler,  one  style  of  which 
is  shown  in  Pig.  134  consists  of  two  transverse  steam-and-water  drums 
and  two  transverse  water-and-mud  drums,  set  parallel  and  connected 
by  banks  of  tubes.  Each  steam-and-water  drum  is  placed  directly 
over  a  wat«r-and-mud  drum,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  five  rowa 
of  straight  vertical  tubes  and  one  row  of  curved  tubes.     The  rows 
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of  tubes  are  parallel  with  the  bridge  wall  for  the  full  width  of  the 
furnace.  The  ateam-and-water  drums  are  connected  by  one  row  of 
short  circulating  tubes  below  the  water  line,  and  by  a  row  of  steam 
tubes  connecting  the  ateam  spaces  above  the  water  line,  these  steam 


Fia.  134.— The  Rtjbt  Wateb-tdbb   Boiler. 

tubes  being  grouped  near  tlie  ends  of  the  drums.  The  main  steam 
outlet  is  placed  at  the  top  and  center  of  the  rear  steam-and-water 
drum.  The  water-and-mud  drums  are  connected  by  a  row  of  short 
horizontal  circulating  tubes. 

Each  drum  is  mad«  up  of  two  sheets  with  longitudinal  riveted 
seams.  One  of  these  sheets  is  pressed  to  form  tube  seats  which  permit 
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the  use  of  straight  tubes  expanded  direct  into  the  cylindrical  drnm — 
(system  is  patented).  The  drum  heads  and  manhole  plates  are  of  forged 
steel.  The  tubes  are  staggered  and  spaced  bo  as  to  leave  room  between 
the  tubes  of  the  outside  rows  to  remove  those  of  the  inner  rows,  and 
replace  any  tube  without  disturbing  any  other  tube  or  any  of  the 
brickwork.  After  a  defective  tube  has  been  removed  it  is  passed  out 
through  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  setting. 

In  another  style  of  the  Rust  boiler  the  two  rows  of  vertical  curved 
tubes  are  eliminated  and  a  heavy  fire-brick  baffle  wall  supported  from 
the  ground  is  substituted  for  the  lighter  baffle  wall.  This  boiler  is 
designed  for  locations  where  straight  tubes  only  are  desired.  The- 
Rust  boiler  is  manufactured  by  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co. 


Pio.  13S. — Thb  Parker  Boiler. 

The  Parker  Boiler  is  shown  in  Fig.  135.  It  consists  of  one 
or  more  horizontal  steam  and  water  drums  mounted  above  two  or 
more  banks  of  horizontal  tubes.  Fire-brick  tile  are  supported  by 
the  bottom  row  of  tubes  in  the  lowest  bank,  to  form  a  roof. over 
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the  combustion  chamber,  and  above  the  top  row  of  tubes  in  each 
of  the  banks  so  ae  to  balfle  the  gases  and  cause  them  to  travel  along 
the  tubes.     Feed  water  is  introduced  at  one  end  of  the  upper  bank 
of  tubes  and  all  the  batiks  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  over- 
head drum  through  downflow  pipes  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the 
drum   (see  pipe   connection   at   the   right  hand   of  the  cut).     The 
water  circulates  downward  through  the  elements  or  sections  of  the 
upper  bank   (known  as  the  economizer),  being  heated  ae  it  travels 
by   the   gases   which   have   been   reduced   in   temperature   by   their 
passage  through  the  lower  banks,  and  is  finally  discharged  through 
upcast  pipes  into  the  rear  head  of  the  drum  above  the  diaphragm. 
The  water  then  flows  along  the  diaphragm   into  the  scale  pocket 
at  the  other  end  of  the  drum,  then  through  a  swinging  non-return 
gate  covering  a  manhole  leading  into  the  lower 
chamber  of  the  drum,  thence  into  the  downcast 
circulating  pipes  into  the  lower  banks  of  tubes. 
Each  element,  or  nest  of  tubes,  in  the  banks  is 
provided  with  a  non-return  valve  in  the  inlet 
box,  which  prevents  the  reversal  of  the  flow 
of  water.    The  boiler  shown  in  the  cut  is  equip- 
ped for  oil  burning,  and  has  a  small  super- 
heating coil  in  the  combustion  chamber  and  a 
large  superheating  drum  under  the  roof  of  the 
setting  and  between  the  two  steam  and  water 
drums.    It  is  rated  at  645  H.P.  or  6450  sq.  ft. 
of  heating  surface.    It  contains  280  4-in!  tubes. 
Fig.  136— Circuit-        of  which  246  are  20  ft.  long,  17  are  20.5  ft.  and 
TioN  OF  THE  Par-        17  are  22.5  ft.  long,  two  steam  and  water  drums 
4J4  by  22  ft.,  one  superheater  steam  drum  18 
in.  by  20  ft.,  and  32  loops  of  1^4  in.  tubes,  or  107.5  aq.  ft.  in  the 
superheating  eoils.    Fig.  136  is  a  diagram  of  the  circulation  system 
of  the  Parker  boiler. 

Water-tube  Marine  Boilers. — Of  the  boilers  built  of  pipes  and 
fittings,  briefly  described  on  page  357,  the  Ward,  Roberts,  Almy  and 
Herreshoff  have  been  somewhat  extensively  used  in  steam-yachts  and 
torpedo-boats.  The  Belleville,  in  its  recent  forms,  has  come  largely 
into  use  in  the  French  mercantile  marine,  and  has  been  adopted  in 
several  ships  of  war,  including  large  cruisers,  in  the  British  Navy. 
For  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  many  other  forms  of  marine 
water-tube  boilers  see  Bertin  &  Hobertson  on  "Marine  Boilers"  and 
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W.  S.  Hutton  on  "Steam-Boiler  Construction,"    Some  of  these  forms 
are  described  below. 

The  Thorny?roft  Boiler  (Fig.  1-37).  A  large  cylindrical  steam- 
drum  is  connected  to  a  lower  water-drum  by  two  groups  of  curved 
eter.  The  fire-grates  are  on 
generating  tubes  of  small  dlam- 
each  side  of  the  water-drum.  The 
two  outer  rows  of  tubes  of  each 
group  are  brought  together,  mak- 
ing &  tube-wall,  but  so  as  to  leave 
openings  for  the  hot  gases  to 
pass  between  the  tubes  near  their 
lower  ends.  The  two  inner  rows 
of  each  group  are  in  like  manner 
brought  together,  except  near 
their    upper    ends,    where    there 

are  passages  left  between  them.  ^'^- 137,— Thorntceoft  Boileb. 
The  gases  thus  pass  from  the  combust  ion -chamber  above  the  grates  on 
each  side  into  the  flue  between  the  outer  and  inner  tube-walls,  and 
thence  into  the  heart-shaped  central  flue  which  leads  to  the  funnel  at 
the  back  of  the  boiler.  The  outer  sides  of  the  fire-box  or  combustion- 
chamber  are  formed  by  tube-walls  leading  from  two  small  water-drums 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  steam-drum,  these  water-drums  being 
connected  by  a  cross-pipe  at  the  back  of  the  boiler.  The  generating 
tubes  discharge  a  mingled  mass  of  steam  and  water  into  the  steam- 
drum,  in  which  there  are  baffle-plates  to  separate  the  steam  and  the 
water.  The  steam  passes  into  an  internal  steam-pipe  through  narrow 
slits,  while  the  water  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  steam-drum  and  is 
thence  conveyed  by  large  central  return-pipes  to  the  water-drum  at 
the  bottom,  thus  insuring  a  rapid  circulation.  The  following  data  of  a 
large  Thomycroft  boiler  are  given  by  Hutton : 

Tube  surface sq.ft.  4020 

Fi]«-grate  area "     63.5 

Weight  of  the  boiler  and  mountings,  with  wat«r toaa    18) 

lDdicat«d  horse-power  on  trial,  with  triple-expansion  engines 2000 

Working  pressure  of  Bt«ani Ibe.'per  sq.in.   220 

This  boiler  is  known  as  the  "Daring"  type.  Other  and  smaller 
boilers  of  the  Thomycroft  make  are  called  the  "Speedy"  and  the 
"Launch"  types.  The  Thomycroft  boiler  is  largely  used  in  torpedo- 
boats  and  high-speed  yachts,  especially  in  Great  Britain. 
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The  Mosher  Boiler  (Fig.  138).  Two  steam-  and  water-drumB  com- 
municate with  lower  water-chambers  by  a  great  number  of  carved 
tubes  of  small  diameter,  and  also  by 
two  external  down-take  tubes,  4 
inches  in  diameter.  The  front  and 
back  casings  are  lined  with  fire- 
brick covered  with  asbestos,  and  the 
upper  part  with  a  layer  of  soap- 
stone  between  layers  of  asbestos. 
This  boiler  is  used  in  many  high- 
speal  American  yachts. 

Pro.  138.— The  Mosher  Boiler.  ^ig.   139  shows  a  later  form  of 

the  Mosher  boiler,  known  as  type  B. 

Boilers  of  this  type  were  used  in  the  U.  S.  battleshipB  Kearsarge  and 

Kentucky.        Another 

form,  type  A,  is  similar 

to  type  B,  but  has  two 

banks  of   tubes,  more 

steeply   inclined   than 

those    shown    in    Fig. 

139,  connected  with  a 

single  overhead  drum, 

and     placed     over     a 

wide     A-shaped     fur- 

The  Tarrow  Boiler, 
shown  in  Fig,  276, 
page  654,  is  similar  in 
form  to  the  type  A 
Mosher  boiler.  It  is 
largely  used  for  ma- 
rine purposes  in  Eu-  „  _  „ 
^  ^  Fig.  139.— Mosher  Boiler,  Type  B. 
rope. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Harine  Boiler  is  shown  in  Fig.  140,  which 
represents  one  of  the  boilers  of  the  U.  S,  cruiser  Cincinnati.  This 
boiler  has  been  extensively  adopted  in  the  British  and  American  navies 
for  the  largest  war-vessels,  and  since  18.85  it  haa  been  used  with  great 
success  in  the  Wilson  (British)  line  of  merchant  steamers.  The 
chief  features  in  which  it  differs  from  the  land  type  of  the  Babcock  ft 
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Wilcox  boiler,  Fig.  127,  page  361,  have  been  designed  for  the  purpose, 
chiefly,  of  providing  a  very  large  area  of  grate  and  heating  surface, 
together  with  relatively  Bmall  weight  of  metal  and  water  to  be  carried 
iu  the  contracted  space  allowed  in  ocean  stesmeiB.    The  tubes  in  the 


Fro,  140, — LoNoiTUDiNAi.  Section  or  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Marink  Watbr- 
TUBE  Boiler,  '"  Aleut  "  Type,  bhowino  Side  Casing  Rbmoved. 

lower  row  are  i  ins,  diameter,  all  others  being  2  ins.  The  steam 
and  water  drum  is  set  transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  tubes.  The 
fire-box  is  roofed  over  by  fire-brick  supported  by  the  lower  row  of 
tubes.  The  fire-door  is  placed  at  what  would  be  called  the  rear  of  the 
boiler  in  the  ordinary  land  boiler.  A  fuller  deseriptioii  of  this  boiler, 
together  with  the  record  of  a  series  of  tests  made  by  engineers  of  the 
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U.  S.  Navy  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Results  of  Steam-Boiler 
Trials. 

Forma  of  Boiler  Dsed  iu  Different  Couatriei.— The  average  boiler- 
user  is  governed  in  hie  selection  of  a  boiler  largely  by  local  custom  and 
prejudice,  and  therefore  different  forma  of  boiler  are  the  favorites  in 
different  parte  of  the  world.  To  show  how  generally  this  ie  true,  we 
have  the  following  figures  showing  the  percentage  of  various  types  of 
boilers  used  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria,  prepared  by  Mr.  Killer,  of  the  National  Boiler  Insurance  Co., 
of  Manchester,  England,  and  given  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Hale  in  Circular  No. 
5,  1896,  of  the  Steam  Users'  Association,  Boston  Mass.: 


EOBOPB 

United 
Kingdom. 

1893-, 

f^.«. 

G»rm«By. 

'SSf- 

AuMtU. 

LancuBhire  and  aimilar  types, 
Comish  and  similar  types. . .  . 
Extem&lly  fired  cylindrica). .  . 

23'7 

f6.8 

11.0 
16.6 
1,8 

2.1  ■ 

4.7 
8.2 
57  3 
13.4 
5.1 
3.6 
6.7 
2.0 

35.7 
15,3 
14.8 
5.2 
17,3 
5.0 
4.6 
2.1 

19  6 
40,8 
15-6 
3.6 
6-7 
13.6 
1.4 

41.0 
7.5 

6.1 

*  LuicuhtR,  Comish  md  mmi 


t  IneludlDi  "  nlephkD 


We  note  from  this  table  that  the  Lancashire,  Comish,  and  similar 
types  form  a  majority  of  all  the  boilers  in  tbe  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland;  that  the  externally  fired  cylindrical,  including 
the  elephant  boilers,  are  in  the  lead  in  France  and  Austria,  and  that 
the  externally  fired  multi-tubular  boiler,  which  is  the  moat  common 
boiler  in  the  United  States,  does  not  appear  to  be  used  at  all  in  Great 
Britain,  and  but  to  a  small  extent  in  other  European  countries.  If 
the  table  had  included  boilers  in  the  United  States,  it  would  probably 
put  the  externally  fired  multi-tubular  boilers  far  in  the  lead  of  all  the 
others,  the  elephant,  the  Comish,  and  the  Lancashire  boilers  would 
not  appear  at  all,  the  externally  fired  cylindrical  boilers  to  probably 
less  than  5  per  cent,  the  small  verticals  would  have  had  a  larger 
percentage  than  in  any  country  in  Europe,  large  verticals,  such  as  the 
Manning,  which  are  not  named  in  the  European  list,  would  have 
shown  a  small  percentage,  and  water-tube  boilers  probably  a  higher 
percentage  than  anywhere  in  Europe, 
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It  murt  be  said  in  relation  to  this  table,  that  it  is  not  fairly  repre- 
aentative  of  European  practice  in  the  purdmse  of  new  boilers  at  the 
present  date,  but  is  simply  the  percentage  of  boilers  in  use  in  1895,  in- 
cluding both  old  and  new;  many  of  them.were  no  doubt  forty  years 
old,  or  more.  If  a  table  were  prepared  of  the  percentages  of  boilers  of 
\"arious  types  now  sold,  it  would  undoubtedly  show  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  water-tube  boilers,  which  have  within  the  last  ten  years 
become  very  common  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Germaoy,  and  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  favor  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  steam-engine  practice  of  different  countries, 
nor  in  the  character  of  fuel,  or  of  water  used,  which  will  account  for 
the  great  difference  in  boiler  practice  in  the  different  countries, 
and  tlie  only  explanation  of  it  appears  to  be  local  custom,  prejudice, 
and  conservatism.  The  difference  between  American  and  European 
practice  may  be  partly  explained  by  financial  considerations.  In 
England,  where  manufacturing  establishmenta  are  generally  of  many 
y«ars'  standing  and  provided  with  abundant  capital,  and  where  the 
interest  on  money  is  low,  the  first  cost  of  a  boiler-plant  is  usually  a 
consideration  of  secondary  importance.  This  has  led  to  the  general 
introdnction  of  the  Lancashire  boiler,  which  is  very  high  in  first  cost. 
In  America,  where  most  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  have  grown 
from  small  beginnings,  where  capital  for  investment  in  manufacturing 
has  been  scarce  and  interest  high,  low  first  cost  has  been  considered 
of  chief  importance,  and  on  this  account  the  horizontal  multi-tubular 
boiler,  which  is  almost  unknown  in  England,  has  come  into  most  ex- 
tensive use.  In  recent  years,  however,  in  the  United  States,  the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  the  decrease  of  the  rate  of  interest,  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  concerns  into  establishments  of  vast  extent  and  abund- 
ant capital,  the  decrease  of  the  margin  of  profit  in  manufactured 
goods,  and  intense  competition,  have  all  tended  to  bring  about  changes 
in  the  ideas  and  methods  of  manufacturers  and  other  steam-users. 
They  are  now  disposed  to  look  more  careful  ly'into  the  questions  of  econ- 
omy of  fuel  and  of  durability  of  steam-boilers,  and  are  more  willing 
than  formerly  to  try  boilers  of  higher  first  cost  if  they  can  be  assured 
of  an  ultimate  saving  in  annual  expense. 
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BOILEE  HORSE-POWER— PROPORTIONS  OF  HEATING  AND  GRATE 
SURFACE— PERFORMANCE  OF  BOILERS. 

The  Horse-power  of  a  Steam-boiler. — The  term  "horse-power"  has 
two  meanings  in  engineering:  First,  an  absolute  unit  or  measure  of 
the  rate  of  work,-  that  is,  of  the  work  done  in  a  certain  definite  period 
of  time,  by  a  source  of  energy,  as  a  steam-boiler,  a  waterfall,  a  current 
of  air  or  of  water,  or  by  a  prime  mover,  as  a  steam-engine,  a  water- 
wheel,  or  a  wind-mill.  The  value  of  this  unit,  whenever  it  can  be 
expressed  in  foot-pounds  of^  energy,  as  in  the  case  of  steam-engines, 
water-wheels,  and  waterfalls,  is  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute.  In 
the  case  of  boilers,  where  the  work  done,  the  conversion  of  water  into 
steam,  cannot  be  expressed  in  foot-pounds  of  available  energy,  the 
value  given  to  the  term  horse-power  is  the  evaporation  of  34J  lbs. 
of  water  per  hour  from  212°  into  steam  at  the  same  temperature, 
which  is  equivalent,  very  nearly,  to  the  evaporation  of  30  lbs.  of 
water  of  a  temperature  of  100°  F.  into  steam  at  70  lbs.  pressure  above 
the  atmosphere.  Both  of  these  units  are  arbitrary;  the  first,  33,000 
foot-pounds  per  minute,  orginally  used  by  James  Watt,  being  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  the  power  exerted  by  a  good  London  draft- 
horse,  and  the  soeond,  30  lbs,  of  water  evaporated  per  hour,  being 
considered  to  be  the  steam  requirement  per  indicated  horse-power  of 
an  average  engine,  and  100°  F.  and  70  lbs.  the  average  conditions  of 
boiler  practice  (in  1876). 

The  second  definition  of  the  term  horse-power  is  an  approximate 
measure  of  the  size,  capacity,  value,  or  "rating"  of  a  boiler,  engine, 
water-wheel,  or  other  source  or  conveyer  of  energy,  by  which  measure 
it  may  be  described,  bought  and  sold,  advertised,  etc.  No  definite 
value  can  be  given  to  this  measure,  which  varies  largely  with  local 
custom  or  individual  opinion  of  makers  and  users  of  machinery.  The 
nearest  approach  to  uniformity  which  can  be  arrived  at  in  the  term 
"liorse-power,"  used  in  tliis  sense,  is  to  say,  that  a  boiler,  engine, 
water-wheeE  or  other  machine,  "rated"  at  a  certain  horse-power, 
should  be  capable  of  steadily  developing  that  horse-power  for  a  long 
period  of  time  under  ordinary  conditions  of  use  and  practice,  leaving 
to  local  custom,  to  the  judgment  of  the  buyer  and  seller,  to  written 
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contracts  of  purchase  and  sale,  or  to  l^al  decisions  upon  such  con- 
tracts, the  interpretation  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "ordinary 
conditions  of  use  and  practice."    {Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  vii.  p.^26.) 

SeSnitioiu  of  "Boiler  Hone-power." — The  question  of  defining 
the  "commercial"  horse-power  of  a  steam-boiler  was  considered  by 
the  two  committees  on  steam-boiler  trials  (1885  and  1899)  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.*  The  second  committee 
(1899)  reported  on  this  subject  as  follows: 

The  Committee  recommends  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  capacity 
of  a  boiler  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  "number  of  pounds  of  water 
evaporated  per  hour  from  and  at  212  degrees."  It  does  not  seem 
expedient,  however,  to  abandon  the  widely-recognized  measure  of 
capacity  of  stationary  or  land  boilers  expressed  in  terms  of  "boiler 
horse-power." 

The  unit  of  commercial  boiler  horse-power  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  1885  was  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  reports  of  the  boiler- 
tests  made  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876,  namely,  ...  an 
evaporation  of  30  pounds  of  water  per  hour  from  a  feed-water  tem- 
perature of  100  degrees  Fahr.  into  steam  at  70  pounds  gauge-pressure, 
which  shall  be  considered  to  be  equal  to  34J  units  of  evaporation ; 
that  is,  to  34i  pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  a  feed-water  tem- 
perture  of  212  degrees  Fahr.  into  steam  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  Committee  of  1899  accepted  the  same  standard,  but  reversed 
the  order  of  two  clauses  in  the  statement,  and  slightly  modified  them, 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

The  unit  of  commercial  horse-power  developed  by  a  boiler  shall  be 
taken  as  34^  units  of  evaporation  per  hour ;  that  is,  34^  pounds  of 
water  evaporated  per  hour  from  a  feed-water  temperature  of  212  de- 
grees Fahr.  into  dry  steam  of  the  same  temperature.  This  standard 
is  equivalent  to  33,317  British  thermal  units  per  hour.  It  is  also 
practically  equivalent  to  an  evaporation  of  30  pounds  of  water  from  a 
feed-water  temperature  of  100  degrees  Fahr.  into  steam  at  70  pounds 
gauge-pressure.t 

■  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vols.  vi.  and  xii. 

t  The  figure  33,317  is  based  on  the  old  steam  tables,  in  which  an  evaporatioo 
of  1  lb.  of  water  from  and  at  212°  was  equivalent  to  965.7  B.T.U.  By  the  new 
■team  tables  (Marks  and  Davis,  1010),  in  which  the  value  of  the  thermal  unit 
is  rhi  of  tlie  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  Ib.'of  water  from  32° 
to  212°  F.,  the  value  of  the  unit  of  evaporation  is  970.4  B.T.U.,  and  the  com- 
mercial  horse-power  is  then  34.5X970.4=33,478.8  B.T.U.  The  evaporation  of 
30  lbs.  of  water  at  100"  F.  into  steam  of  70  lbs.  ffauge  pressure  is  equivalent  to 
33,461  B.T.U. 
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The  Committee  also  indorsed  the  statement  of  the  Committee  of 
1885  concerning  the  commercial  rating  of  boilers,  changing  somewhat 
its  wording  ao  as  to  read  as  follows : 

A  boiler  rated  at  any  stated  capacity  should  develop  that  capacity 
when  using  the  beat  coal  ordinarily  sold  in  the  market  where  the  boiler 
is  located,  when  fired  by  an  ordinary  fireman,  without  forcing  the  fires, 
while  exhibiting  good  economy ;  and  further,  the  boiler  should  develop 
at  least  one-tliird  more  than  the  stated  capacity  when  using  the  same 
fuel  and  operated  by  the  same  fireman,  the  full  draft  being  employed 
and  the  fires  being  crowded ;  the  available  draft  at  the  damper,  unless 
otherwise  understood,  being  not  less  than  l/^  inch  water-column. 

The  A.  S.  M.  E.  Committee  on  Power  Tests,  in  its  revised  report, 
(1915)  omitted  the  above  statement  in  view  of  the  facts  that  in 
modern  power  plant  practice,  with  mechanical  stokers,  forced  draft 
and  gas  analyses,  boilers  arc  often  called  upon  to  develop  during  times 
of  "peak  load"  from  two  to  three  times  their  normal  rating,  and  that 
the  overload  capacity  of  a  boiler  depends  more  upon  the  furnace  con- 
ditions than  upon  the  boiler  itself.  It  reaffirmed  the  definition  of  a 
boiler  horse-power  as  an  evaporation  of  34.5  lbs.  of  water  per  hour 
from  and  at  212°,  and  said: 

Contracts  for  power-plant  apparatus  should  specify  the  leading 
dimensions  of  the  apparatus  and  its  rated  capacity.  If  a  specific 
guarantee  of  capacity  is  made,  either  working  or  maximum  capacity, 
the  operating  conditions  under  which  the  guarantee  is  to  be  met 
should  be  clearly  set  forth ;  sucii,  for  example,  as  steam  pressure,  speed, 
vacuum,  quality  of  fuel,  force  of  draft,  etc.  Likewise  if  a  contract 
contains  a  guarantee  of  economy  all  the  conditions  should  be  fully 
specified. 

The  commercial  rating  of  capacity  determined  on  for  power-plant 
apparatus,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  contracts  for  sale,  or  otherwise, 
should  he  such  that  a  sufficient  reserve  capacity  beyond  the  rating 
is  available  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  practical  operation;  such 
contingencies,  for  example,  as  the  loss  of  steam  pressure  and  capacity 
due  to  cleaning  fires,  inferior  coal,  oversight  of  the  attendants,  sud- 
den demand  for  an  unusual  output  of  steam  or  power,  etc- 

Heasnres  tor  Comparing  the  Duty  of  Boilers. — The  measure  of 

the  efficiency  of  a  boiler  is  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  evaporated 
per  pound  of  combustible  of  a  stated  quality,  the  evaporation  being 
reduced  to  the  standard  of  "from  and  at  212"" ;  that  is,  the  equivalent 
evaporation  from  feed-water  at  a  temperature  of  212°  F.  into  steam  at 
the  same  temperature. 
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Efficiency  iB  usually  expressed  as  a  percentage,  and  it  is  defined 
as  follows: 
Effloienoy  of  the  boiler  and  furnace 

„      Heat  absorbed  per  pound  of  combustible  barned  _ 
Heating  value  of  1  lb.  of  combustible  ' 

Efficiency  of  the  boiler  furnace  and  grate 

_    „       Heat  absorbed  per  pound  of  coal  fired 
"  Heating  value  of  1  lb.  of  cohI 

The  heat  absorbed  is  the  product  of  the  pounds  of  water  evaporated 
per  pound  of  coal  (or  combustible)  by  970.4,  Combustible  is  defined 
as  coal  free  of  moisture  and  ash. 

The  measure  of  the  capacity  of  a  boiler  is  the  number  of  pounds  of 
water  evaporated  from  and  at  212°  F.  per  hour,  or  it  is  the  amount  of 
"boiler  horse-power"  developed,  a  horse-power  being  defined  as  the 
evaporation  of  34^  lbs.  of  water  per  hour  from  and  at  212", 

The  measure  of  relative  rapidity  of  steaming  of  boilers  is  the 
number  of  pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212°  per  hour  per 
square  foot  of  water-heating  surface. 

The  measure  of  relative  rapidity  of  combustion  of  fuel  in  boiler- 
furnaces  is  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  burned  per  hour  per  square 
foot  of  grate  surface. 

Proportions  of  Orate  and  Heating  Surface  required  for  a  ^ven 
Commercial  Horse-power. — (1  H.P.  =  34.5  lbs.  from  and  at  212°  F.) 
Average  proportona  for  maximum  economy  for  land  boilers  ftrsd 
with  good  anthracite  coal  (ordinary  hand  firing) : 

Heating  surface  per  horee-power 11.5  sq.  ft. 

Grate  "         "  "  1/3      " 

Ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface 34.S      " 

Water   evaporated  from  and  at212'' per  sq.  ft.  H.S. 

per  hour 3    Iba. 

Combuatible  burned  per  H.F.  per  hour 3 

Coal  with  1/6  rduse,  lbs.  per  H.  P.  per  hour 3.6  ' 

Combustible  burned  per  sq.  ft.  grate  per  hour 9      ' 

Coal  with  1/8  refuse,  Ibe.  per  sq.  ft.  grate  per  hour. .  -. .  10.8  ' 
Waterevaporated  frcan  and  at  212°  perlb.  combustible  ll.S  '' 
"  "     "coal(l/6ref- 


Heatin;  Surface. — For  maximum  economy,*  with  any  kind  of  fuel 
a  boiler  should  be  proportioned  so  that  at  least  one  square  foot  of  heat- 

•  The  word  "  economy  "  in  this  paragraph  means  economy  of  fuel  only. 
For  total  economy  of  annual  expenditure,  the  fiiHt  coet  of  plant,  interest,  taxes, 
depreciation,  etc.,  must  also  be  considered. 
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ing  surface  ebould  be  given  for  every  3  lbs.  of  watei  to  be  evaporated 
from  and  at  213°  F.  per  hour.  Still  more  liberal  proportions  are 
required  if  a  portion  of  the  heating  surface  has  its  efficiency  reduced 
by:  1.  Tendency  of  the  heated  gases  to  ehort-circuit ;  that  is  to  select 
passages  of  least  resistance  and  flow  through  them  with  high  velocity, 
to  the  neglect  of  other  passages.  2.  Deposition  of  soot  from  smoky 
fuel.  3.  Incrustation.  If  the  heating  surfaces  arg  cleaii,  and  the 
heated  gases  pass  over  them  uniformly,  little  if  any  increase  in 
economy  can  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  heating  surface  beyond  the 
proportion  of  1  sq.  ft.  to  every  3  lbs.  of  water  to  be  evaporated,  and 
with  all  conditions  favorable  but  little  decrease  of  economy  will  take 
place  if  the  proportion  is  1  eq.  ft.  to  every  4  Iba.  evaporated ;  but  ia 
order  to  provide  for  driving  of  the  boiler  beyond  its  rated  capacity, 
and  for  possible  decrease  of  efficiency  due  to  the  causes  above  named, 
it  is  bettor  to  adopt  1  sq.  ft.  to  3  lbs.  evaporation  per  hour  as  the 
minimum  standard  proportion. 

Where  economy  may  he  sacrificed  to  capacity,  as  where  fuel  is  very 
cheap,  it  is  customary  to  proportion  the  heating  surface  much  less  life- 
erally.  The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  relative  results 
that'  may  be  expected  with  different  rates  of  evaporation,  with  anthra- 
cite coal : 

Lba.  w&ttf  evaporated  from  and  &t  212°  per  sq.ft.  heating  surface  per  hour: 


Ratio  of  heating  to  grate  mirface  if  1/3  eq.ft.  of  G.  S.  is  required  per  H.P. ; 
62     41.4      34.5      29.4      25.8      20.4      17.4      13.7    12.9    11.4    10.5 

Probable  relative  economy: 
100       100  m  08  95  92  88  84        SO        75        70 

Probable  temperature  of  cbimney-gasea,  degrees  F.: 
460       450        470        490        520        580        650        710      770      850      930 

The  relative  economy  will  vary  not  only  with  the  amount  of  heal- 
ing surface  per  horse-power,  but  with  the  efficiency  of  that  heating 
surface  as  regards  its  capacity  for  transfer  of  heat  from  the  heated 
gases  to  the  water,  which  will  depend  on  its  freedom  from  soot  and 
incrustation,  and  upon  the  circulation  of  the  water  and  the  heated 
gases. 

The  efficiency  with  any  kind  of  fuel  will  depend  greatly  upon  the 
amount  of  air  supplied  to  the  furnace  in  excess  of  that  required  to 
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support  combnetioR.  With  strong  draft  and  thin  fires  this  escess  may 
be  very  great,  causing  a  seriouB  loss  of  economy.  This  subject  has 
been  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  IX. 

With  bituminous  coal  the  efficiency  will  largely  depend  upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  combustion  is  effected  in  the  furnace. 

Katio  of  Heating  to  Qrate  Sniface. — In  the  early  days  of  steam 
boiler  practice,  when  boilers  of  100  H.P.  were  considered  large,  and 
the  customary  rate  of  burning  coal  wag  from  8  to  10  lbs.  per  square 
foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour,  the  ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface  was 
considered  to  be  a  most  important  factor  in  boiler  design,  and  as  one 
writer  says,  it  was  "a  fundamental  and  almost  initial  point  of  attack 
in  the  comprehensive  subject  of  steam  power-plant  design,"  It  is 
no  longer  an  "initial  point  of  attacli" ;  it  is  merely  a  figure  that  may 
be  obtained,  after  the  design  is  completed,  by  dividing  the  heating 
surface  by  the  grate  surface,  if  the  figure  is  desired  for  reference  or 

—The  usual  rule  is  to  consider 
as  heating  surface  all  the  surfaces  that  are  surrounded  by  water  on  one 
side  and  by  flame  or  heated  gases  on  the  other,  using  the  external  in- 
stead of  the  internal  diameter  of  tubes  for  greater  convenience  in  cal- 
culation, the  external  diameter  of  boiler-tubes  usually  being  made  in 
even  inches  or  half  inches.  This  method,  however,  is  inaccurate  in  the 
case  of  a  fire-tube  boiler,  for  the  true  heating  surface  of  a  fire-tnbe  is 
the  side  exposed  to  the  hot  gases,  i.e.,  the  inner  surface.  The  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  heat  from  the  hot  gases  on  one  side  of  a  tube  or  plate 
to  the  water  on  the  other  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  the  heat  from  the  gases  into  the  metal,  the  resistance  of 
the  metal  itself  and  that  of  the  wetted  surface  being  practically 
nothing.* 

RtTT.E  for  finding  the  heating  surface  of  horizontal  tubular  boilers: 
Take  the  dimensions  in  inches.  Multiply  two-thirds  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  shell  by  its  length;  multiply  the  sum  of  the  circum- 
ferences of  all  the  tubes  by  their  common  length ;  to  the  sum  of  these 
products  add  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  both  tube-sheets ;  from  this  sum 
subtract  twice  the  combined  area  of  al!  the  tubes;  divide  the  remainder 
by  144  to  obtain  the  result  in  square  feet. 

Rule  for  finding  the  heating  surface  of  vertical  tubular  boilers: 
Multiply  the  circumference  of  the  fire-hox  (in  inches)  by  its  height 

"  See  paper  by  C.  W.  Baker,  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xix,  p.  571. 
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above  the  grate ;  multiply  the  combined  circumference  of  all  the  tubes 
by  their  length,  and  to  these  two  products  add  the  area  of  the  lower 
tube-Bheet;  from  this  sum  subtract  the  area  of  all  the  tubes,  and  divide 
by  144 :  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  square  feet  of  lieating  surface. 

KuLE  for  finding  the  square  feet  of  heating  surface  in  tubes :  Uulti- 
ply  the  number  of  tubes  by  the  diameter  of  a  tube  in  inches,  by  its 
length  in  feet,  and  by  0.2618. 

Ilatio  of  Superheating  Surface  to  Boiler  Heating  Surface. — Power 
of  May,  190G,  publishes  three  charts,  furnished  by  R.  Ewald,  from 
Riga,  Russia,  showing  the  square  feet  of  superheating  surface  for  differ- 
ent areas  of  boiler  heating  surface  and  for  different  percentages  of 
boiler  heating  surface  situated  below  the  superheater  tubes.  They  are 
said  to  be  based  on  the  suppositioa  that  3..^  lbs.  of  steam  are  generated 
per  hour  per  square  foot  of  boiler  surface,  and  the  three  charts  are  to 
he  used  respectively  for  oil  of  about  18,500  B.T.U.,  for  coal  of  about 
13,500  B.T.U.,  and  for  wood,  peat  and  similar  fuel  of  about  6000 
B.T.U.  per  lb.  heating  value.  The  charts  are  all  straight  line 
diagrams,  corresponding  approximately  to  the  following  formulae: 

in  which  8  •=  superheating  surface,  B  =  boiler  heating  surface,  P  " 
percentage  of  the  boiler  surface  that  is  below  the  superheater  tubes. 
No  authority  or  experimental  basis  is  given  for  the  charts. 

Hone-power,  Builder'i  Bating.  Heating  Surface  per  Hone-power. 
-  — It  ia  a  general  practice  among  builders  to  furnish  from  10  to  12 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  horse-power,  but  as  the  practice  is 
not  uniform,  bids  and  contracts  should  always  specify  the  amount  of 
heating  surface  to  be  furnished.  Not  less  than  one-third  square  foot 
of  grate  surface  should  ordinarily  be  furnished  per  horse-power  in  order 
that  the  boiler  may  be  able  to  develop  from  30  to  50  per  cent  more 
than  its  stated  power  for  short  periods  in  emergencies;  but  a  smaller 
proportion  may  he  sufficient  with  free-burning  coal  and  strong  draft. 
See  "Grate  Surface,"  below. 

Hone-power  of  Harine  and  LooomotiTe  Boilen. — The  term  horse- 
power is  not  generally  used  in  connection  with  boilers  in  marine 
practice,  or  with  locomotives.  The  boilers  are  designed  to  suit  the 
engines,  and  are  rated  by  extent  of  grate  and  heating  surface  only. 
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Orate  SnrfaM. — The  amount  of  grate  surface  required  per  hofee- 
power,  and  the  proper  ratio  of  heating  surface  to  grate  surface  are 
extremely  variable,  depending  chiefly  upon  the  character  of  the  coal 
and  upon  the  rate  of  draft.  With  good  coal,  low  in  ash,  approximately 
equal  results  may  be  obtained  with  large  grate  surface  and  light  draft 
and  with  small  grate  surface  and  strong  draft,  the  total  amount  of 
coal  burned  per  hour  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  With  good 
bituminous  coal,  like  Pittsburg,  low  in  ash,  the  best  results  apparently 
are  obtained  with  strong  draft  and  high  rates  of  combustion,  provided 
the  grate  surfacea  are  cut  down  so  that  the  total  coal  burned  per 
hour  is  not  too  great  for  the  capacity  of  the  heating  surface  to  absorb 
the  heat  produced. 

With  coals  high  in  ash,  especially  if  the  asli  is  easily  fusible,  tend- 
ing to  choke  the  grates,  large  grate  surface  and  a  slow  rate  of  com- 
bustion are  required,  unless  means,  such  as  shaking  grates,  are  pro- 
vided to  get  rid  of  the  ash  as  fast  as  it  is  made. 

The  amount  of  grate  surface  required  per  horse-power  under 
various  conditions  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  table: 
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25 
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.67 
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33 
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In  designing  a  boiler  for  a  given  set  of  conditions,  the  grate  surface 
should  be  made  as  liberal  as  possible,  say  sufficient  for  a  rate  of  com- 
bustion of  10  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate  for  anthracite,  and  15  lbs. 
per  square  foot  for  bituminous  coal,  and  in  practice  a  portion  of  the 
grate  surface  may  be  bricked  over  if  it  is  fouud  that  the  drafi,  fuel, 
or  other  conditions  render  it  advisable.*    In  earlier  times,  when  phiin 

*  The«e  figures  apply  only  to  hand  firii^.  With  modem  types  of  mechanical 
Btokers  with  abundant  air  supply  and  very  large  combustion  chambers,  as  much 
aa  40  to  50  lbs.  may  be  burned  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  the  horizontal  area  of 
tke  furnace,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  iscrease  theae  amounts. 
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cylinder  and  two-flue  boilers  were  in  common  use,  it  was  customary 
to  have  a  ratio  of  say  1  to  SO,  or  1  to  25,  of  grate  to  heating  surface. 
With  very  slow  rates  of  combustion  these  proportions  gave  a.  fair 
degree  of  economy,  but  as  boilers  were  driven  fasttr,  the  economy  fell 
off,  and  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  chimney  gases  became  excessive.  This 
was  corrected  by  the  introduction  of  horizontal  tubular  boilers,  in 
which  the  grate  surface  remaining  the  same,  the  ext«nt  of  heating 
surface  was  increased  until  the  ratio  of  grate  to  heiiiing  surface  be- 
came 1  to  30.  ^Vllen  water-tube  boilers  came  largiily  into  use  it  was 
found  that  the  highest  economy  could  be  obtained  with  a  ratio  of  1 
to  40  or  1  to  50,  In  recent  years  it  has  become  q'sice  common  to  pile 
up  heating  surface  on  a  given  area  of  grate,  so  that  ratios  of  1  to  60 
arc  not  infrequent.  The  evident  advantage  of  such  a  ratio  is  that 
it  enables  a  given  horse-power  to  be  built  on  a  smaller  ground-epace 
than  before,  and  by  using  tubes  IS  feet  long  instead  of  14,  and  piling 
tubes  10  or  15  rows  high  instead  of  7  or  8,  the  first  cost  of  a  giren 
horse-power  is  reduced.  With  anthracite  egg  coal,  or  with  semi- 
bituminous  coal  low  in  ash,  and  with  a  strong  draft,  no  disadvantage 
results  from  this  method  of  construction;  but  with  poorer  coals,  such 
as  pea,  buckwheat,  and  rice,  and  the  bituminous  coals  of  Western 
states,  higli  in  moisture,  sulphur,  and  ash,  there  is  a  most  serious 
disadvantage,  namely,  that  of  cutting  down  the  working  capacity  of 
the  boiler.  A  water-tube  boiler  with  2000  sq.  ft.  of  heating  sur- 
fttci!  and  40  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface,  having  a  ratio  of  50  to  1.-  and 
ritlcil  at  200  II. P.,  may  easily  be  driven  with  semi -bituminous  or  with 
I'ittMburg  coal,  the  draft  being  sufficient,  to  over  300  H.P.,  while 
with  a  poor  grade  of  Illinois  coal,  or  with  buckwheat  anthracite,  it 
would  bo  difficult  to  drive  the  boiler  up  to  its  rating.  With  ordinary 
grates  and  hand-firing  with  such  coals,  ihcreasing  the  draft  beyond 
a  certain  amount  does  not  increase  the  coal-burning  capacity,  for 
rapid  driving  only  causes  the  ash  to  accumulate  more  rapidly  and  to 
fuse  into  clinker,  choking  the  draft  through  the  coal  and  necessitating 
frequent  cleaning.  Shaking-grates  may  remedy  the  trouble  to  some 
extent,  but  the  best  remedy  is  an  increase  of  the  area  of  grate  surface 
and  a  slower  rate  of  combustion. 

In  drawing  specifications  for  bids  upon  boilers  it  is  quite  as  essen- 
tial that  the  extent  of  grate  surface  should  be  specified  as  the  extent 
of  heating  surface,  especially  when  the  coal  to  be  used  is  of  a  poor 
quality.  When  two  competing  boilcrmakers  offer  boilers  of  the  same 
type  and  the  same  extent  of  heating  surface,  that  one  should  be  pre? 
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ferred,  other  things  being  equal,  which  hv  the  larger  grate  surface. 
It  maj  be  driven  to  a  greater  capacity  than  the  other,  to  meet  emer- 
gencies, or  it  will  give  the  same  capacity  with  a  poor  grade  of  coal 
that  the  other  will  give  with  better  coal.  Too  large  a  grate  surface 
is  an  evil  that  may  easily  be  remedied,  by  shortening  the  grates,  but 
too  small  grate  surface  necessitates  the  use  of  the  higher  priced  coals, 
entails  more  labor  in  handling  fires,  more  frequent  cleaning  of  fires, 
and  consequent  loss  of  economy. 

Boilers  are  usually  sold  on  the  basis  of  rated  horse-power,  from 
10  to  12  square  feet  of  heating  surface  being  taken  as  equivalent  to 
a  horse-power,  but  of  two  boilers,  each  of  the  same  rating  on  this 
basis,  but  one  having  say  40  sq.  ft.  of  grate  and  the  other  60,  the 
latter,  with  a  poor  grade  of  coat,  will  develop  almost  50  per  cent 
greater  power  than  the  former  and  will  give  almost  the  same  economy. 
With  a  free-burning  coal,  low  in  ash,  and  ample  draft,  the  boiler  with 
40  sq.  ft.  of  grate  may  develop  30  or  40  per  cent  above  its  rating, 
and  the  one  with  60  sq,  ft.  nearly  100  per  cent  above  rating,  but  in 
this  case,  the  boiler  with  large  grate  surface  will  show  a  great  loss 
of  economy,  because  it  is  overdriven, 

Froportioiu  of  Areas  of  Flues  and  other  Oai-passagei. — Rules  are 
sometimes  given  making  the  area  of  gas-passages  bear  a  certain  ratio 
to  the  area  of  the  grate  surface ;  thus  a  common  rule  for  horizontal 
tubular  boilers  is  to  make  the  area  over  the  bridge  wall  \  of  the  grate 
surface,  the  flue  area  J,  and  chimney  area  \. 

For  average  conditions  with  anthracite  coal  and  moderate  draft, 
say  a  rate  of  combustion  of  12  lbs.  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour,  and  a  ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface  of  30  to  1,  this  rule  is 
as  good  as  any,  but  it  is  evident  that  if  the  draft  were  increased  so 
as  to  cause  a  rate  of  comhusion  of  24  lbs.,  requiring  the  grate  surface 
to  be  cut  down  to  a  ratio  of  60  to  1,  the  areas  of  gas-paasages  should 
not  be  reduced  in  proportion.  The  amount  of  coal  burned  per  hour 
being  the  same  under  the  changed  conditions,  and  there  being  no 
reason  why  the  gases  should  travel  at  a  higher  velocity,  the  actual 
areas  "of  tlie  passages  should  remain  as  before,  but  the  ratio  of  the 
area  to  the  grate  surface  would  in  that  case  be  doubled, 

Ml,  Barrus  states  that  the  highest  efficiency  with  anthracite  coal  is 
obtained  when  the  tube  area  is  \  to  iV  •*'  *1'^  grate  surface,  and  with 
bituminous  coal  when  it  is  (  to  \,  for  the  conditions  of  medium 
rates  of  combustion,  such  as  10  to  12  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour,  and  12  square  feet  of  heating  surface  allowed  to  the  horse-power. 
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The  tube  area  ahould  be  made  large  enough  not  to  choke  the 
draft,  and  so  leseen  the  capacity  of  the  boiler;  if  made  too  large  the 
gases  are  apt  to  select  the  passages  of  least  resiBtance  and  escape  from 
them  at  a  high  velocity  and  high  temperature. 

This  condition  is  very  commonly  found  in  horizontal  tubular 
boilers  where  the  gases  go  chiefly  through  the  upper  rows  of  tubes; 
Bometimes  also  in  vertical  tubular  boilers,  where  the  gases  are  apt  to 
pass  most  rapidly  through  the  tubes  nearest  to  the  centre.  It  maj  to 
some  extent  be  remedied  by  placing  retarders  in  those  tubes  in  which 
the  gases  travel  the  quickest. 

Air-passagei  Through  Grate-ban. — The  usual  practice  is  to  make 
the  air-opening  equal  to  30%  to  50%  of  the  area  of  the  grate;  the 
larger  the  better,  to  avoid  stoppage  of  the  air-Bupply  by  clinker;  but, 
with  coal  free  from  clinker,  much  smaller  air-space  may  be  used 
without  detriment.    See  "Grate-bars,"  in  Chapter  VII.  page  202. 

Performance  of  Boilers. — The  performance  of  a  steam-boiler  com- 
prises both  its  capacity  for  generating  steam  and  its  economy  of  fuel. 
Capacity  depends  upon  size,  both  of  grate  surface  and  of  heating 
surface,  upon  the  kind  of  coal  burned,  upon  the  draft,  and  also  upon 
the  economy.  Economy  of  fuel  depends  upon  the  completeness  with 
which  the  coal  is  burned  in  the  furnace,  upon  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  air-supply  to  the  amount  of  coal  burned,  and  upon  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  boiler  absorbs  the  heat  generated  in  the  furnace. 
The  absorption  of  heat  depends  upon  the  extent  of  heating  surface  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  coal  burned  or  of  water  evaporated)  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  gas-passages,  and  upon  the  cleanness  of  the 
surfaces.  The  capacity  of  a  boiler  may  increase  with  increase  of 
economy  when  this  is  due  to  more  thorough  combustion  of  the  coal 
or  to  better  regulation  of  the  air-supply,  or  it  may  increase  at  the  ex- 
pense of  economy  when  the  increased  capacity  is  due  to  overdriving, 
causing  an  increased  loss  of  heat  in  the  chimney-gases.  The  relation 
of  capacity  to  economy  is  therefore  a  complex  one,  depending  on 
many  variable  conditions. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  a  formula  expressing 
the  relation  between  capacity,  rate  of  driving,  or  evaporation  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface,  to  the  economy,  or  evaporation  per 
pound  of  combustible;  but  none  of  them  can  be  considered  satisfactory, 
since  they  made  the  economy  depend  only  on  the  rate  of  driving  (a 
few  so-called  "constants,"  however,  being  introduced  in  some  of  them 
for  different  classes  of  boilers,  kinds  of  fuel,  or  kind  of  draft),  and 
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fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  numerous  other  conditions  upon 
which  economy  depends.  Such  fonaute  are  Bankine'a,  Clark's, 
Emery's,  leherwood's.  Carpenter's,  and  Hale's.  A  discussion  of  them 
all  may  be  found  in  Ur.  R.  9.  Hale's  paper  on  "EfBciency  of  Boiler 
Heating  Surface,"  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  vol.  xriii.  p.  328.  Mr. 
Hale's  formula  takes  into  account  the  effect  of  radiation,  which  re- 
duces the  economy  considerably  when  the  rate  of  driving  is  less  than 
3  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour.  The  auUior's  for- 
mula, in  which  the  efBciency  is  shown  to  be  a  function  of  six  different 
variables,  the  most  important  one  being  the  air  supply,  is  given  in  the 
chapter  on  Efficiency  of  Heating  Surface.  (Formnlie  13,  14,  and  15, 
page  294.) 

For  figures  of  results  obtained  in  tests  see  Chapter  XVII. 
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"POINTS"  OF  A  GOOD  BOILER. 

The  boilers  which  h&ve  been  described  and  illustrated  in  Chapter 
X  include  all  the  t}'pe8  which  are  estensively  used  in  land  practice  in 
the  United  States.  They  offer  enough  variety  to  satisfy  the  ideas  or 
prejudices  of  all  classes  of  purchasers.  Boilers  of  each  of  these  types, 
more  or  less  modified,  with  one  or  two  esceptioDs,  are  made  by  more 
than  one  builder,  the  fundamental  patents  on  all  of  tliem  having 
expired,  and  competition  between  rival  builders  is  so  intense  that 
any  kind  of  boiler  may  now  be  purchased  at  a  slight  advance  over 
its  cost  to  the  builder.  The  factory  cost  has  also  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  by  the  reduced 
prices  of  raw  material.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  recommend 
any  one  type  of  boiler  as  superior  to  any  other,  but  some  ideas  may 
be  given  in  regard  to  the  good  and  bad  "points"  of  boilers  in  general, 
which  may  be  of  assistance  to  an  intending  purchaser  or  an  engineer 
who  is  confused  by  the  conflicting  statements  of  rival  builders  or 


Selecting:  a  New  !^pe  of  Boiler. — The  problem  of  selecting  a  new 
form  of  boiler  to  replace  one  of  an  old  type  is,  to  the  average  steam- 
user,  one  of  considerable  difficulty  on  account  of  the  vast  variety  of 
styles  that  are  now  offered  in  the  market,  and  the  conflicting  state- 
ments of  rival  builders.  The  evolution  of  the  steam-boiler  bafl  now 
reached  a  period  of  extreme  confusion,  in  which  diversity  of  form  is 
the  leading  feature.  In  land  boilers  we  not  only  have  the  variety  of 
styles  shown  in  the  table  already  given  of  percentages  of  different  styles 
used  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  but  in  tlie  United  States  there  ia 
a  continual  procession  of  new  forms  through  the  Patent  Office,  of 
which  enough  And  builders  and  advertisers  to  continually  add  to  the 
existing  confusion. 

The  claims  made  for  these  new  forms  of  boilers  are  generally  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  merits.  The  following  are  extracts  from  adver- 
tisements in  a  single  issue  of  one  trade  journal  in  February,  1897 : 

No.  1. — ^We  guarantee  you  a  saving  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent  with 
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equal  horse-power,  oi  an  increase  of  horse-pQwer  of  from  10  to  25  per 
cent  with  the  same  fuel  if  you  use  the steam-generator. 

No.  2, — The  circulation  poBitively  prevents  scale. 

No.  3. — The  best  holler  ever  built,  combining  many  points  of  merit 
not  contained  in  any  other  boiler.  Will  evaporate  the  largest  amount 
of  water  per  pound  of  coal. 

No.  4, — Is  an  efSciency  of  30  per  cent  above  all  others  of  interest 
to  yon?     Send  for  particulars. 

No.  S. — An  evaporation  of  14.66  lbs.  of  water  from  and  at  212° 
per  pound  of  combustible. 

Such  extravagant  claims  for  new  forms  of  boilers  are  not  now  as . 
common  as  they  once  were,  but  the  following  advertisement  appeared 
in  a  trade  journal  in  1914. 

Our  boilers  make  less  scale  than  boilers  of  any  other  make  because 

they  circulate  the  water  more  rapidly,  heat  it  more  uniformly  and- 
cauae  impurities  to  settle  in  the  mud-drum  while  water  is  yet  cool.'    . 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  none  of  the  large  boil«r  companies,  who 
have  reputations  establiBhed  for  many  years,  advertise  in  this  manner, 
and  of  the  boilers  which  are  advertised  in  the  above  extracts,  not  one 
has  any  exceptional  merit  which  would  warrant  its  being  selected  in 
preference  to  the  best  of  the  older  and  better-known  boilers.  It  is 
simply  impossible  that  any  one  of  these  new  boilers  can,  in  an  accu- 
rate test,  evaporate  14.66  lbs.  of  water,  from  and  at  212'"  per  lb.  of 
combustible  (if  coal  is  used  as  fuel,  it  might  do  this  and  more  with 
petroleum),  or  that  any  one  of  them  can  show  10  per  cent  better 
economy  than  a  well-proportioned  boiler  of  older  form,  or  that  any 
kind  of  circulation  can  keep  a  boiler  free  from  scale  or  from  deposits 
of  solid  matter  if  the  water  contains  scale-forming  material. 

The  moral  ie  this :  Do  not  place  any  reliance  in  the  advertisement 
of  a  boiler  which  claims  that  it  is  superior  to  all  other  boilers  in  fuel- 
economy  or  in  prevention  of  scale.  The  largest  and  most  successful 
boiler  concerns,  who  make  as  good  boilers  as  have  ever  been  made, 
or  are  likely  to  be  made  for  some  years  to  come,  do  not  advertise  in 
this  way. 

■  Economy  of  Pucl. — Let  it  be  assumed  that  all  the  boilers  offered 
for  choice  are  built  by  makers  of  good  repute,  that  the  quality  of. 
material  and  workmanship  is  beyond  question,  and  that  the  dimensions 
and  arrangement  of  all  the  parts  are  so  chosen  that  they  are  all  equally 
safe  to  resist  a  bursting  pressure.    These  essentials  of  good  boiler  con- 
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BtructioD  may  be  secured  witb  asy  of  the  types  deecribed,  by  haring 
the  Epecifications  properly  drawn  and  by  rigid  impection  of  the 
material  and  workmanship.  The  economy  of  fuel  which  may  be  ob- 
tained with  any  boiler  does  not  depend  npon  the  type  of  boiler,  but 
upon  its  proportions,  such  as  the  amount  of  heating  and  grate-surface 
furnished  for  a  given  horse-power,  upon  the  kind  of  furnace  used,  and 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  gas-paasages  bo  as  to  cause  the  gas  to  give 
up  as  large  a  percentage  of  its  heat  as  possible  to  the  heating  surface. 
These  are  matters  of  engineering  design  with  any  type  of  boiler,  and 
any  boiler  may  have  ^em  so  arranged  as  to  cause  it  to  give  as  high 
an  economy  of  fuel  as  is  possible  with  any  other  boiler.  Questions 
that  arise  under  this  head  in  regard  to  any  boiler  are :  1.  Is  the  grate- 
surface  su£Bcient  for  burning  the  maximum  quantity  of  coal  expected 
to  be  used  at  any  time,  taking  into  consideration  the  available  draft, 
the  quality  of  the  coal,  its  percentage  of  ash,  whether  or  not  the  ash 
tends  to  nm  into  clinker,  and  the  facilities,  such  as  shaking  grates, 
for  getting  rid  of  the  ash  or  clinker  P  S.  Is  the  furnace  of  a  kind 
adapted  to  bum  the  particular  kind  of  coal  used  ?  3.  Ig  the  heating 
surface  of  extent  sufiBcient  to  absorb  so  much  of  the  heat  generated 
that  the  gases  escaping  into  the  chimney  shall  be  reasonably  low  in 
temperature,  say  not  over  500°  F,  with  anthracite  and  600°  F.  with 
bituminous  coal?  4.  Are  the  gas-passages  so  designed  and  arranged 
as  to  compel  the  gas  to  traverse  at  a  uniform  rate  the  whole  of  the 
heating  surface,  not  being  so  large  at  any  point  as  to  allow  the  gas  to 
find  a  path  of  least  resistance  or  be  short-circuited,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  contracted  at  any  point  as  to  cause  an  obstruction  to  the 
draft? 

These  questions  being  settled  in  favor  of  any  given  boiler,  and 
they  may  be  answered  favorably  ior  boilers  of  any  of  the  modem 
types  already  described,  provided  the  furnaces  and  boilers  are  prop- 
erly designed,  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  types  may  now  be 
considered  with  reference  to  their  danger  of  explosion;  their  probable 
durability;  the  character  and  extent  of  repairs  that  may  be  needed 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  difBculty,  delay,  and  expense  that  these 
may  entail ;  the  accessibility  of  every  part  of  the  boiler  to  inspection, 
internal  aud  external ;  the  facility  for  removal  of  mud  and  scale  from 
every  portion  of- the  inner  surface,  and  of  dust  and  soot  from  the 
exterior;  the  water-  aud  steam-capacity;  the  steadiness  of  water-level; 
and  the  arrangements  for  securing  dry  steam. 

Each  one  of  the  points  above  referred  to  should  be  considered 
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csrefullj  by  the  intending  puichaBer  of  any  type  of  boiler  with  which 
he  is  not  familiar  by  experience.  The  several  points  may  be  con- 
sidered more  in  detail. 

Sanpr  of  ExplonoiL — All  boilers  may  be  exploded  by  over-preBS- 
nre,  such  as  might  be  caused  by  the  combination  of  au  inattentive 
fireman  and  an  inoperative  safety-valve,  or  by  corrosion  weakening 
the  boiler  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  unable  to  resist  the  regular 
working  pressure ;  but  some  boilers  are  much  more  liable  to  explosion 
than  others.  In  considering  the  probability  of  explosion  of  any  boiler 
of  recent  design,  it  is  vrell  to  study  it  to  discover  whether  or  not  it  has 
any  of  the  features  which  are  known  to  be  dangerous  in  the  plain 
cylinder,  the  horizontal  tubular,  the  vertical  tubular  and  the  locomo- 
tive boilers.  The  plain  cylinder  boiler  is  liable  to  explosion  from 
strains  induced  by  its  method  of  suspension,  and  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature. Alternate  expansion  and  contraction  may  produce  a  line  of 
weakness  in  one  of  the  rings,  which  may  finally  cause  an  explosion. 
A  boiler  should  be  so  suspended  that  all  its  parts  are  free  to  change 
their  position  under  changes  of  temperature  without  straining  any 
part.  The  circulation  of  water  in  the  boiler  should  be  sufficient  to  keep 
all  parte  at  nearly  the  same  temperature.  Cold  feed-water  should 
not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  shell,  as  this  will  cause 
contraction  and  strain.  The  horizontal  tubular  boiler,  and  all  ex- 
ternally-fired shell  boilers,  are  liable  to  explosion  from  overheating 
of  the  shell,  due  to  accumulation  of  mud,  scale  or  grease  on  the  por- 
tion of  the  shell  lying  directly  over  the  fire;  to  a  double  thickness 
of  iron,  as  at  a  lap-joint,  together  with  some  scale,  over  the  fire;  or 
to  low  water  uncovering  and  exposing  an  unwetted  part  of  the  shell 
directly  to  the  hot  gases.  Vertical  tubular  boilers  are  liable  to  ex- 
plosion from  deposits  of  mud,  scale  or  grease  upon  the  lower  tube- 
sheet,  and  from  low  water  allowing  the  upper  part  of  the  tubes  to 
get  hot  and  cease  to  act  as  stays  to  the  upper  tube-sheet.  Locomotive 
boilers  may  explode  from  deposits  on  the  crown-sheet,  from  low  water 
exposing  the  dry  crown-sheet  to  the  hot  gases,  and  from  corrosion 
of  the  stay-bolts.  Double-cylinder  boilers,  such  as  the  Frwich  elephant 
boiler,  and  the  boilers  used  at  some  American  blast-furnaces,  have 
exploded  on  account  of  the  formation  of  a  "steam-pocket"  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  lower  cylinder,  the  steara  being  prevented  from 
escaping  by  the  lap-joint  of  one  of  the  rings,  thus  making  a  layer 
of  steam  about  ^  inch  thick  against  the  shell  which  was  directly 
exposed  to  the  hot  gases. 
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The  BboTe-mentioDed  are  only  a  iev  of  the  causes  of  explosioDS, 
but  they  are  the  principsl  ones  that  are  due  to  features  of  design. 
These  features  should  be  looked  for  in  any  new  style  of  boiler,  and  if 
they  are  found  they  should  be  coneidered  elements  of  danger.  Such 
qnestioDB  as  the  following  may  be  asked:  Is  the  method  of  suspen- 
sion of  the  boiler  such  as  to  allow  its  parts  to  be  free  to  move  under 
changes  of  temperature  P  la  the  circulation  such  as  to  keep  all  parts 
at  practically  the  aame  temperature?  Is  there  a  shell  with  riveted 
seams  exposed  to  the  fire  ?  Is  there  a  shell  exposed  to  the  fire  which 
may  at  any  time  be  uncovered  by  water  or  be  covered  with  scale  ?  Is 
there  a  crown-sheet  on  which  scale  may  lodge?  Are  there  sufficient 
facilities  for  the  removal  of  scale?  Are  there  vertical  or  Inclined 
tubes  acting  as  stays  to  an  upper  sheet,  the  upper  part  of  which  tubes 
may  become  overheated  in  case  of  low  water  ?  Are  there  any  stayed 
sheets,  the  stays  of  which  are  liable  to  become  corroded  ?  Is  there  any 
chance  for  a  Bt«am-pocket  to  be  formed  on  a  sheet  which  is  exposed 
to  the  fire? 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  features  of  design,  which  are 
elements  of  danger,  all  boilers,  as  already  stated,  are  liable  to  explosion 
due  to  corrosion.  Internal  corrosion  is  usually  due  to  acid  feed-water, 
or  to  very  pure  feed-water  containing  dissolved  air,  and  all  boilers 
are  equally  liable  to  it.  External  corrosion,  however,  is  more  liable 
to  take  place  in  some  designs  of  boilers  than  in  others,  and  in  some 
locations  rather  than  in  others.  If  any  portion  of  a  boiler  is  in  a 
cold  and  damp  place,  it  is  liable  to  rust  out.  For  this  reason  the  mud- 
drums  of  many  modem  forms  of  boilers  are  made  of  caat  iron,  which 
resists  rusting  better  than  either  wrought  iron  or  steel.  If  any  part 
of  a  boiler,  other  than  a  part  made  of  cast  iron,  is  liable  to  be  exposed 
to  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere,  or  covered  with  damp  soot  or  ashes, 
or  exposed  to  drip  from  rain  or  from  leaky  pipes,  and  especially  if  such 
part  is  hidden  by  brickwork  or  otherwise  so  that  it  cannot  be  in- 
spected, that  part  is  an  element  of  danger. 

Onrability. — The  question  of  durability  is  partly  covered  by  that 
of  danger  of  explosion,  which  has  already  been  discussed,  but  it  also  is 
related  to  the  question  of  incrustation  or  scale.  The  plates  and 
tubes  of  a  boiler  may  he  destroyed  by  internal  or  external  corrosion, 
but  they  may  also  be  burned  out.  It  may  be  regarded  as  impossible 
to  burn  a  plate  or  tube* of  iron  or  steel,  no  matter  how  high  the  tem- 
perature of  the  flame,  provided  one  side  of  the  metal  is  covered  with 
water.    If  a  eteam-pocket  is  formed,  sp  that  the  water  does  not  touch 
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the  metal,  of  if  there  is  a  layer  of  grease  or  hard  scale,  then  the  plate 
er  tube  may  be  bumed.  In  a  water-tube  which  is  horizontal,  or 
nearly  so,  and  in  which  the  circalation  of  water  is  defective,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  form  a  mass  of  steam  which  wilt  drive  the  water  away  from 
the  metal,  and  thus  allow  the  tube  to  bum  out.  In  considering  the 
probable  durability  of  a  boiler,  we  may  ask  the  same  questions  as  those 
that  hare  been  asked  concerning  danger  of  explosion.  There  are, 
however,  many  chances  of  burning  out  a  minor  part  of  a  boiler  with- 
out serious  danger,  to  one  chance  of  a  disastrous  explosion.  Thus 
the  tubes  of  a  water-tube  boiler,  if  allowed  to  become  thickly  covered 
with  scale,  might  be  burned  out  without  causing  any  further  destruc- 
tioQ  than  the  rupture  of  a  single  tube,  A  new  type  of  boiler  should 
be  questioned  in  regard  to  the  likelihood  of  frequent  small  repairs 
being  necessary,  and  as  well  in  regard  to  its  liability  to  complete 
destruction.  We  may  ask:  Is  the  circulation  through  all  parts  of 
the  boiler  such  that  the  water  cannot  be  driven  out  of  any  tube  or 
from  any  portion  of  a  plate,  so  as  to  form  a  steam-pocket  exposed  to 
high  temperature?  Are  there  proper  facilities  for  removing  the  scale 
from  every  portion  of  the  plates  and  tubes? 

Bepain. — The  questions  of  durability  and  of  repairs  are,  in  some 
respects,  related  to  each  other.  The  more  infrequent  and  the  less 
extensive  the  repairs,  the  greater  the  durability.  The  tubes  of  a  boiler, 
where  corroded  or  burnt  out,  may  be  replaced,  and  made  as  good  as 
new.  The  shell,  when  it  springs  a  leak,  may  be  patched,  and  is  then 
likely  tp.  be  far  from  as  good  as  new.  When  the  shell  corrodes  badly 
it,  must  be  replaced,  and  to  replace  the  shell  is  the  same  as  getting  a 
new  boiler.  -Herein  is  one  advantage  of  the  sectional  water-tube 
boilers.  The  sections,  or  parts  of  a  section,  may  be  renewed  easily, 
and  made  good  as  new,  while  the  shell,  being  far  removed  from  the 
fire  and  easily  kept  dry  externally,  is  not  liable  either  to  burning  out 
or  external  corrosion.  In  considering  the  merits  of  a  new  style  of 
boiler,  with  reference  to  repairs,  we  may  ask  what  parts  of  the  boiler 
are  most  likely  to  give  out  and  need  to  be  repaired  or  replaced?  Are 
these  repairs  easily  effected;  how  long  will  they  require;  and  after 
they  are  made  is  the  boiler  as  good  as  new  ?  If  a  new  style  of  boiler 
made  up  of  special  parts  not  procurable  except  from  its  builder,  the 
question  may  be  asked :  How  long  is  the  builder  likely  to  remain  in 
business  and  be  able  to  furnish  these  special  parts? 

Facility  for  Eemoval  of  Scale  and  for  Inspection. — These  questions 
have  already  been  discussed  to  some  extent  under  the  head  of  dura- 
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bility.  Some' water- tube  boilers,  now  dead  and  gone,  were  some  yean 
ago  put  on  the  market,  which  had  no  facilities  for  the  removal  of 
scale.  It  was  claimed  by  their  promoters  that  they  did  not  need  any, 
because  their  circulation  was  so  rapid.  Every  few  years  boilers  of 
these  types  are  re-invented,  and  the  same  claim  is  made  for  them,  that 
their  rapid  circulation  prevents  the  formation  of  scale.  The  fact  is 
that  if  there  is  scale-forming  material  in  the  water  it  will  be  de- 
posited when  the  water  is  evaporated,  and  no  amount  or  kind  or  circu- 
latioQ  will  keep  it  from  accumulating  on  every  part  of  the  boiler  and 
in  every  kind  of  tubes,  vertical,  horizontal,  and  inclined.  The  nearly 
vertical  circulating  tubes  of  a  water-tube  boiler.  In  which  the  circula- 
tion is  nine  times  as  fast  as  the  average  circulation  in  the  inclined 
tubes,  sometimes  have  been  found  nearly  full  of  scale;  that  is,  a 
4-inch  tube  had  an  opening  in  it  of  leas  than  1  inch  diameter.  This 
was  due  to  carelessness  in  blowing  off  the  boiler,  or  exceptionally  bad 
feed-water,  or  both.  If  circulation,  would  prevent  scaling  at  all,  it 
would  prevent  it  here. 

Water-  and  Steam-oapaoit?. — It  is  claimed  for  some  forms  of 
boilers  that  they  are  better  than  others  because  they  have  a  larger 
water-  or  steam-capacity.  Great  water-capacity  is  useful  where  the 
demands  for  steam  are  extremely  fluctuating,  as  in  a  rolling-mill  or  a 
sugar  refinery,  where  it  is  desirable  to  store  up  heat  in  the  water  in  the 
boilers  during  the  periods  of  the  least  demand,  to  be  given  out  during 
periods  of  greatest  demand.  Large  water-capacity  is  objectionable  in 
boilers  for  factories,  usually,  especially  if  they  do  not  run  at  night, 
and  the  boilers  are  cooled  down,  because  there  is  a  lai^e  quantity  of 
wat«r  to  be  heated  before  starting  each  morning.  If  "rapid  steam- 
ing" or  the  ability  to  get  up  steam  quickly  from  cold  water,  or  to 
raise  the  pressure  quickly,  is  desired,  large  water-capacity  ia  a  detri- 
ment. The  advantage  of  large  steam-capacity  is  usually  overrated. 
It  is  useful  to  enable  the  steam  to  be  drained  from  water  before  it 
escapes  into  the  steam-pipe,  but  the  same  result  can  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  dry  pipe,  as  in  locomotive  and  marine  practice,  in  which 
the  steam-space  in  the  boiler  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  horse- 
power. Large  steam-apace  in  the  boiler  is  of  no  importance  for 
storing  energy  or  equalizing  the  pressure  during  the  stroke  of  an 
engine.  The  water  in  the  bo'Ier  is  the  place  to  store  heat,  and  if  the 
steam-pipe  leading  to  an  engine  is  of  such  small  capacity  that  it  re- 
duces the  pressure  at  the  engine,  the  remedy  is  a  steam-reservoir  close 
to  the  engine  or  a  large  steam-pipe. 
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Water  Space  and  Steam  Space. — The  eizes  of  the  vater  space  and 
the  Bteam  space  of  a  steam  boiler  have  no  neceGsary  relation  to  either 
its  capacity  or  its  economy.  A  small  water  space  will  cause  a  boiler 
to  be  a  "rapid  steamer;"  that  is,  it  will  generate  steam  in  a  short 
time  after  a  fire  is  started  in  the  furnace,  and  rate  of  generation  of 
steam  will  vary  with  every  change  of  condition  of  the  fire  and  of  the 
draft.  Steam  fire-engines  have  boilers  with  very  small  water  spaces. 
Large  water  spaces  act  as  reservoirs  of  heat,  and  they  tend  to  cause 
the  boiler  to  steam  steadily,  although  the  conditions  of  the  fire  may 
vary.  They  are  of  special  value  when  the  engine  load  is  a  fiuctuating 
one,  as  in  rolling-mills,  electric  street  railway  service,  etc. 

The  extent  of  steam  space  is  rather  an  accident  of  the  shape 
of  the  boiler  than  an  element  in  its  design.  A  study  of  the  amount 
of  steam  space  per  rated  horse-power  in  different  styles  of  boilers, 
by  S.  Q.  Hayes  (Power,  Sept.,  1894),  gives  the  following  figures: 
Locomotive,  0.141  sq.  ft.;  Harrison  safety,  0.196;  vertical  tubular, 
0.320  to  0.665 ;  water  lube  safety,  0.336  to  0.906 ;  horizontal  return 
tubular,  0.752  to  0.985;  two-flue,  1.51  to  1.92;  and  plain  cylindrical 
boilers,  8.50  sq.  ft. 

SteadlnesB  of  Water-lerel.— This  requires  either  a  large  area  of 
water-surface  and  volume  of  water,  so  that  the  level  may  be  changed 
slowly  by  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  steam  or  in  the  delivery  of 
the  feed-pump,  or  else  constant,  and  preferably  automatic,  regula- 
tion of  the  feed-water  supply  to  suit  the  steam  demand.  A  rapidly 
lowering  water-level  is  apt  to  expose  dry  sheets  or  tubes  to  the  action 
of  the  hot  gases,  and  thus  be  a  souree  of  danger.  A  rapidly  rising 
level  may,  before  it  is  seen  by  the  fireman,  cause  water  to  be  carried 
over  into  the  steam-pipe,  and  endanger  the  engine. 

Large  area  of  water-surface  alone  is  not  always  sufficient  to  insure 
steadiness  of  water-level.  Sudden  fluctuations  in  the  activity  of  the 
fire,  such  as  take  place  when  the  gases  from  freshly-fired  soft  coal 
burst  into  fiame,  are  apt  to  cause  a  sadden  rise  in  the  water-level. 
For  this  reason,  boilers  with  horizontal  water-  and  steam-drums, 
whether  fire-tube  or  water-tube  boilers,  should  preferably  have  drums 
not  less  than  30  ins.  diameter,  so  that  the  water-level  may  be  allowed 
to  vary  5  or  6  ins.  from  its  normal  position  without,  on  the  one  hand, 
endangering  the  burning  out  of  the  tubes,  or,  on  the  other,  of  making 
wet  steam. 

Dryness  of  Steam. — Most  of  the  modem  forms  of  both  fire-tube 
and  water-tube  boilers  give  practically  dry  steam,  that  is,  steam  coa- 
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taining  not  ov«r  1J%  of  moisture,  when  the  water-level  ia  not 
allowed  to  rise  more  than  5  or  6  ins.  above  its  mean  position,  even 
when  driven  as  much  as  100%  beyond  their  rated  capacity;  but 
boilers  with  vertical  tubes,  with  small  water-level  area,  are  apt,  some- 
times, to  have  the  water-level  fluctuate  violently,  and  they  require  to 
be  provided  with  superheating  surface  and  dry  pipes,  or  steam  sep- 
arators, in  order  to  insure  dry  steam.  Alkaline  feed-water  is  often 
a  canse  of  "foaming,"  causing  wet  steam. 

Water-circidatioa. — Positive  and  complete  circulation  of  the  water 
in  a  boiler  is  important  for  two  reasons:  (1)  To  keep  all  parts  of  the 
boiler  of  a  uniform  temperature,  and  (2)  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of 
steam-bubbles  to  the  surface,  which  may  cause  overheating  of  the 
metal.  It  is  claimed  by  some  manufacturers  that  the  rapid  circula- 
tion of  water  in  their  boilers  tends  to  make  them  more  economical 
than  others.  We  have  as  yet,  however,  to  find  any  proof  that  increased 
rapidity  of  circulation  of  water  beyond  that  usually  found  in  any 
boiler  will  give  increased  economy.  We  know  that  increased  rate 
of  flow  of  air  over  radiating  surfaces  increases  the  amount  of  heat 
transmitted  through  the  surface,  but  this  is  because  by  the  increased 
circulation  cold  air  is  continually  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface, 
making  an  increased  difference  of  temperature  on  the  two  sides,  which 
causes  increased  transmission.  But  by  increasing  the  rapidity  of  cir- 
culation in  a  steam-boiler  we  cannot  vary  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture to  any  appreciable  extent,  for  the  water  and  the  stesm  in  the 
boiler  are  at  about  the  same  temperature  throughout.  The  ordinary 
or  "Scotch"  form  of  marine  boiler  shows  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  uniformity  of  temperature  of  water  throughout  the  boiler, 
but  the  temperature  above  the  level  of  the  lower  flre-tubes  is  practi- 
cally uniform. 
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BOILER  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

Boiler  and  Boiler  Plant  Detign. — Steam-boiler  design  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts:  1,  general  or  plant  design,  that  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  kind,  number,  size  and  arrangement  of  boilers  re- 
quired to  produce  a  given  amount  of  steam  in  a  stated  time,  the  total 
area  of  grate  surface,  the  kind  of  furnace  or  stoker  to  be  used;  and,  3, 
detail  design,  relating  to  the  construction  of  an  individual  boiler  after 
Its  general  shape  and  size  have  been  determined. 

The  consulting  engineer  or  the  engineer  of  a  power  plant  ia  usually 
concerned  only  with  the  first  of  these  two  branches  of  the  general  sub- 
ject of  boiler  design;  he  leaves  to  the  engineer  of  the  boiler  maker 
*he  details  of  the  manufacture  of  the  boiler  itself,  except  in  so  far 
as  he  compares  the  specifications  offered  by  each  boiler  maker  with 
the  requirements  named  in  his  general  specifications  and  with  gov- 
ernmental rules  and  regulations  and  the  rules  of  boiler  insurance 
companies.  Occasionally  a  consulting  engineer  is  called  on  to  make 
an  original  design  of  a  boiler,  but  not  often;  the  usual  rule  ia  to 
accept  the  standard  design  of  boilers  that  are  in  the  market. 

In  preparing  to  make  a  design  for  a  boiler  plant  for  any  given 
service  tlie  following  data  should  be  known,  at  least  approximately: 

a.  The  nature  of  the  demand  for  steam,  whether  steady  or  fluctu- 
ating. 

1.  If  steady,  as  in  a  cotton  mill,  the  number  of  pounds  of 

water  to  be  evaporated  per  hour  when  the  mill  is  run- 
ning at  its  full  capacity. 

2.  If  fluctuating,  as  in  an  electric  power  and  lighting  plant, 
.,-  or  a  central  station  heating  plant,  charts  showing  the 

steam  demand   for  each   hour  of  a  day  in  seasons  of 
heaviest  and  of  lightest  demand. 

b.  The  quality  and  price  of  coal  or  other  fuel. 

c.  The  quality  of  the  feed  water. 

d.  The  temperature  of  the  feed  water. 

e.  The  maximum  pressure  of  steam  to  be  carried. 
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From  the  data  d  and  e  the  factor  of  evaporation  is  calculated, 
which,  maltiplied  by  the  pounds  of  water  per  hour,  from  data  a,  1 
and  2,  gives  the  equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212°. 

For  a  steady  demand,  as  in  1,  it  will  usually  be  found  most  profit- 
able to  inetall  sufficient  heating  surface  so  that  the  boilers  will  not 
have  to  be  driven  at  a  rate  higher  than  their  normal  rating  of  10 
sq.  ft,  of  heating  surface  per  boiler  horse-power,  or  3.45  lbs.  of  water 
evaporated  from  and  at  212°  per  aq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour. 

With  loads  that  have  a  high  peak,  lasting  but  4  to  8  hours  out 
of  the  24,  as  in  2,  a  great  saving  in  first  cost  of  boilers  and  of  real 
estate  may  be  made  by  allowing  the  boilers  to  be  driven  during  the 
peak  of  the  load  at  from  2  to  3  times  their  normal  rating,  but  in 
that  case  it  will  be  neceseary  both  to  install  mechanical  stokers  and 
to  control  the  firing  by  analyses  of  the  gases,  in  order  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive waste  of  fuel  by  overdriving,  such  as  is  shown  by  the  diagrams 
of  efficiency  given  in  Chapter  IX. 

In  all  cases  provision  must  be  made  for  one,  or  in  large  power 
plants  more  than  one,  of  the  boilers  to  be  out  of  service  for  cleaning 
or  repairs. 

Having  determined  the  amount  of  heating  surface  required  the 
next  question  to  be  settled  is  the  amount  of  grate  surface.  This 
depends  on  several  considerations: 

1.  The  cost  of  real  estate.  If  it  is  very  costly,  as  in  large  cities, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  use  relatively  small  grate  surface  and  to  bum 
the  coal  at  a  high  rate  during  the  heavy  load,  say  25  to  50  lbs.  of 
coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface  per  hour,  but  this  requires  special 
facilities  for  getting  rid  of  ash  and  clinker,  such  as  shaking  grates 
or  mechanical  stokers,  very  large  combustion  chamberB,  to  allow  of 
the  gases  being  burned  before  they  reach  the  heating  surfaces,  and 
high  chimneys,  150  ft.  or  over,  or  forced  draft.  In  some  large  plants 
it  has  been  found  advisable,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  ground  space 
to  locate  the  boilers  on  two  or  three  floors  of  the  boiler  house.  Where 
real  estate  is  not  expensive  it  is  desirable  to  proportion  the  grate 
surface  liberally,  so  as  to  require  the  burning  of  say  from  10  to  SO  lbs. 
of  coal  per  sq.  ft,  of  grate  per  hour,  especially  for  small  plants  with 
moderate  heights  of  chimney  and  hand  firing. 

2.  The  quality  and  price  of  fuel  that  is  available.  These  will 
govern  to  a  large  extent  the  size  of  the  grate  surface  and  the  volume 
of  combustion  space  to  be  provided.  With  Western  bituminous  coals 
and  lignites,  and  wood,  bagasse,  tan  bark  and  the  like,  the  grate  snr- 
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face  and  the  combuBtion  chamber  leqnire  to  he  much  larger  than 
with  Bemi-bituminouB  or  Eastern  bituminous  coals.  With  anthracite 
of  small  size,  high  in  ash,  very  large  grate  surfaces  are  Heeded,  bat 
on  account  of  the  small  proportion  of  volatile  matter  large  combus- 
tion chambers  are  not  necessary.  With  oil  fuel  no  grate  surface  ia 
needed,  but  the  combustion  chamber  must  be  large  for  high  rates  of 
driving,  in  order  that  the  fuel  may  be  humed  without  smoke  and 
with  good  economy. 

The  total  amount  of  heating  surface  and  grate  surface  having  been 
decided  upon,  a  selection  of  the  type  of  boiler  suitable  for  all  the 
conditions,  including  the  kind  of  feed-water,  may  now  be  made  from 
the  various  types  in  the  market,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
"Points  of  a  Good  Boiler"  described  in  Chapter  XII,  and  general 
specifications  may  now  be  sent  to  the  most  reliable  manufacturers 
asking  for  bids  and  detailed  specifications  for  boilers  of  the  total 
heating  surface  and  grate  surface  requir^ed,  the  boilers  to  carry  the 
maximum  stated  pressure  with  a  factor  of  safe^  of  not  less  than  5, 
and  to  occupy  not  more  than  the  total  ground  area  of  the  size  and 
shape  given,  including  in  this  area  sufficient  room  for  passages  be- 
tween batteries  or  groups  of  boilers,  for  firing  space,  for  storage  of 
a  given  quantity  of  coal,  and  space  for  removal  of  tubes  and  for 
access  to  the  rear  of  the  boilers. 

The  size  of  the  individual  boilers  in  a  plant  requires  some  con- 
sideration. For  many  years  boilers  of  500  to  600  HP.  {5000  to 
6000  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface)  have  been  most  common  in  large 
plants,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  much  larger  boilers,  1000  to 
2000  H.P.  and  upwards,  the  advantages  being  a  saving  in  ground 
space  and  in  brick-work,  and  a  possible  saving  of  fuel  due  to  more 
perfect  control  of  furnace  conditions  by  analyses  of  the  gases  and 
of  labor,  due  to  there  being  fewer  furnaces  to  be  attended  to.  With 
these  large  boilers  automatic  feeding  of  coal  from  overhead  storage 
bine  is  essential. 

Kodem  Boiler  Plant*.— In  the  most  recent  large  power  plants  no 
expense  has  been  spared  in  the  installation  of  machinery  to  handle 
both  coal  and  ashes,  thereby  reducing  the  labor  cost,  and  also  to 
.provide  very  large  combustion  spaces,  to  enable  the  volatile  gases  to  be 
completely  burned  before  they  reach  the  heating  surface  of  the  boilers 
even  at  the  maximum  rate  of  driving.  In  consequence  a  cross-sectional 
view  through  the  boiler  house  shows  that  the  greater  portion  of  its 
space  is  taken  for  coal-  and  ash-storage,  for  room  for  railroad  cars  to 
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deliver  coal  and  receive  ash,  elevators  for  handling  the  material,  and 
for  combuBtion  spaces,  flues  and  chimney.  IllustrationB  of  two  boiler 
plants  showing  these  features  are  shown  below. 

A  Lai^  Boiler  Plant  in  France. — Power,  Jan.  31,  1911,  describes 
the  St.  Denis  station  of  the  Electrical  Society  of  Paris.  Fig.  141 
shows  a  section  through  one-half  of  the  boiler  house.  The  boilers, 
17  in  all,  are  of  the  marine  Babcock  &  Wilcox  tj-pe,  provided  with 
very  long  chain-grate  stokers,  the  front  half  of  which  are  roofed 
over,  large  combnation  chambers,  superheaters  and  Green  economizers. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this,  as  in  all  large  modern  power  plants 
the  space  occupied  by  the  bolters  themselves  is  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  space  in  the  boiler  house.  Each  boiler  has  4520  sq.  ft. 
of  heating  surface,  147  sq.  ft.  grate  surface;  ratio  30.8  to  1;  1215 
sq.  ft.  superheater  surface  and  1600  sq.  ft,  economizer  surface.  ITie 
boilers  are  guaranteed  to  deliver  4  lbs,  of  steam,  superheated  to  662''P,, 
per  aq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  with  capacity  for  25%  increase, 
or  5  lbs,,  without  difficulty,  with  an  efficiency  of  80%,  including  the 
economizers,  when  evaporating  at  the  rate  of  3.7  to  3.9  lbs.  of  steam 
per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  of  boiler  surface,  at  662°  P.,  the  feed-water 
temperature  being  68°  F.  This  evaporation,  taking  the  higher 
figures,  is  equivalent  to  5  lbs.  from  and  at  213°  per  aq.  ft.  of  bniler 
heating  surface  per  hour.  An  8-hour  test  of  5  boilers  made  in  1908, 
with  Scotch  coal  containing  by  analysis  33.6  volatile  matter,  7,6 
moisture,  7.3  ash,  gave  an  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212° 
of  5.93  lbs,  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  and  an  efficiency 
of  83.3%,  including  the  economizer.  Some  of  the  other  data  are 
as  follows: 


De«.F, 

B.T.U. 
■bovB  32°. 

Dur. 

Temperatui 

«  of  water  entering  economizer. . ' 

105.8 

73.7 

"      "      leaving  ecoDomiser. .  . 

200.1 

168.0 

M 

"  ateam  entering  Buperheater.. 

381  2 

1198 

"      "     leaving  superheater. . 

1307 

100 

"  gaaes  entering  economizer. 

534,2 

"      "      leaving  economizer.  .  ., 

Stmm  preoBure  185  lbs.  gage.    CO,  m  gasea.; 

12% 

The  efficiency  of  the  boiler  and  superheater,  omitting  the  econ- 
omizer was  83.3  X  1139-^1233  -  77%.  The  gain  due  to  the  econ- 
omizer was  94-^-1139  =  7.67o. 
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Ibe  Northwest  StatioiL  of  the  Commonwealth  Eduon  Co., 
Chicago.  {Power,  April  39,  1913). — The  plans  provide  for  two 
separate  groups  of  buildings,  as  a  precaution  against  complete  inter- 
ruption of  service  by  an  accident,  each  group  consisting  of  a  generator 
house,  a  boiler  house,  and  a  low  building  containing  transformerB, 
bus  bars,  and  switches.  Each  generator  house  is  planned  for  six 
20,000  KW.  Curtis  turbine  generators,  and  each  turbine  is  served 


Fig.  142. — Plan  of  labos  Electbic  Poweb  Plant. 

by  its  own  group  of  10  boilers,  each  of  5800  sq.  ft.  of  heating  sur- 
face and  capable  of  generating  economically  30,000  lbs.  of  steam  per 
hour.  Each  group  of  boilers  is  ample  to  supply  its  generator  under 
maximum  load,  allowing  one  boiler  to  be  out  of  service  for  cleaning 
or  repairs.  Fig.  143  shows  a  cross  section  through  one  of  the  groups 
of  10  boilers  and  through  the  coal-handling  space  serving  two  oppo- 
site groups. 

The  boilers  are  set  with  a  high  combustion  chamber.  The  coal 
is  burned  on  Babcock  &  Wilcox  chain  grates,  which  have  an  area 
of  115  sq,  ft.,  giving  a  ratio  of  grate  surface  to  heating  surface  of 
1  to  50.4.     Steam  is  generated  at  250  lbs.  pressure  and  superheated 
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13fi°  F.  Each  group  of  boilers  is  served  by  its  own  steel  stack, 
250  ft.  high,  above  the  boiler-room  floor,  by  17  ft.  inside  diameter. 

A  separate  coal-handling  system  is  employed  for  each  two  gronps 
of  boilers.  Coal  either  direct  from  the-  mine  or  from  storage  piles 
is  run  into  the  boiler  house  in  cars  at  grade  level  underneath  the 
fire-room  floor,  which  is  eome  3S  ft.  above  the  ground  line.  The 
two  tracks,  bring  the  cars  over  a  reinforced-concrete  hopper  and 
thus  the  dumping  type  of  car  can  be  unloaded  into  the  hopper  direct. 
The  non-dumping  cars  are  unloaded  by  a  traveling  crane  and  a 
2-cn.  yd.  clam-shell  bucket  which  drops  the  coal  through  an  opening 
provided  between  the  tracks.  From  the  receiving  hopper  the  coal 
is  fed  into  a  traveling  crusher  which  runs  on  tracks  over  the  34x36-in. 
buckets  of  a  conveyor.  The  conveyor  raises  the  coal  and  deposits 
it  in  overhead  bunkers  located  over  tlie  flring  aisle,  as  shown,  and 
from  these  It  is  fed  through  spouts  to  the  stoker  hoppers. 

The  fine  coal  which  sifts  through  the  grates  falls  through  spouts 
back  into  the  receiving  hopper  and  is  again  raised  to  the  overhead 
bunkers  by  the  conveyor.  The  ashes  falling  off  the  end  of  the  chain 
grates  are  caught  in  ash  hoppers  below,  which  have  a  capacity  for 
one  day's  accumulation.  Railroad  cars  for  receiving  the  ashes  are 
run  in  under  the  hoppers  and  the  latter  are  emptied  once  each  day. 

Beiigning  BoUen  for  a  Small  Street-railway  Plant.* — In  entering 
upon  the  studies  preliminary  to  the  design  of  the  steam-boilers  for 
a  smalt  or  medium-sized  electrical  street-railway  power-plant  the 
engineer  must  take  into  consideration  some  peculiar  features  of  the 
service  required  from  the  boilers  which  differ  more  or  less  from  those 
which  govern  the  design  of  boilers  for  other  purposes,  such  as  a 
factory.  Such  features  are :  the  extreme  variations  of  the  load  upon 
the  engines  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  consequent  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  steam  to  be  furnished ;  the  prime  necessity  of  having  the 
boiler-plant  constantly  in  condition  to  furnish  the  maximum  amount 
of  steam  required  during  the  hours  of  heaviest  load ;  the  absence  of 
holidays  or  alack  seasons  during  which  general  repairs  or  alterations 
may  be  made;  and  the  considerable  uncertainty  that  exists  before 
the  plant  is  put  in  operation  concerning  the  actual  amount  of  power 
that  may  be  required  and  the  probable  additions  that  may  be  needed 
as  the  road  is  extended  or  as  traffic  increases.  The  first  considerations, 
therefore,  in  the  design  of  the  boiler-plant  are  certainty  of  operation 
under  the  severest  load,  and  capacity  for  furnishing  the  maximum 
amount  of  steam  that  may  be  needed  under  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions, such  as  a  combination  of  heaviest  load,  bad  weather,  poor 

*  From  an  article  by  the  author  in  Street  Railway  Revtetv,  February,  1899. 
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Fio,  143- — BojLER  Plant  of  Commonweai-th  Edison  Co.,  Chicago. 
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coal,  and  a  portion  of  the  boiler-plant  being  laid  off  for  cleaning  or 
repairs. 

To  meet  these  requirements  it  ia  necessary  not  only  to  have  the 
boilers  of  Bufficient  capacity  to  meet  the  greatest  demand  for  eteam, 
but  also  to  have  enough  boilers  to  allow  one  of  them  to  be  laid  off 
without  curtailing  the  eteara-supply  below  the  maximum  quantity 
that  may  at  any  time  be  required  by  the  engines.  In  even  the 
amallest-sized  plant  it  ia  advisable  to  have  not  less  than  three  boilers, 
any  two  of  which  are  able  to  run  the  plant  at  the  time  of  heaviest 
loading.  In  larger  plants,  four,  five,  or  more  boilers  may  be  installed, 
and  BO  arranged  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  laid  off  at  any  time  fot 


1 


:» 


Fig.  144. — Load-diaoram  op  a  Stregt-railwat  Plant. 

cleaning  or   repairs  without  interfering  with   the  operation  of   the 
others. 

Assuming  that  the  boiler-plant  is  to  contain  one  boiler  more  than 
is  Bufficient  to  generate  the  steam  required  under  the  conditions  of 
maximum  load,  the  poorest  coal  being  supplied  that  is  ever  expected 
to  be  used  at  the  station,  and  the  weather  the  moat  unfavorable  as 
regards  the  draft  and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  in  the 
coal, 'we  proceed  to  consider  the  number,  size,  proportions,  and  style 
of  the  boilers  to  be  selected. 

The  boiler-plant  is  usually  one  of  the  last  of  the  divisions  of  the 
complete  power-plant  that  are  to  be  designed.  Before  designing  it 
we  must  know  the  maximum  quantity  of  steam  that  will  be  needed. 
The  electrical  engineer  of  the  railway  company  will  furnish  data  as 
to  the  electrical  horse-power  that  will  he  required  from  the  dynamos; 
and  he  will  hand  to  the  steam  engineer  a  diagram  something  like  the 
one  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  Fig,  141,  giving  the  heaviest 
loads  expected  on  the  dynamos  during  twenty-four  hours.  From 
these  data  the  steam-engines  or  turbines  will  be  selected,  involving 
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a,  study  of  their  size  and  of  their  probable  Bteam-consumptioii  at  dif- 
ferent loads.  The  two  "peaks"'  of  the  load-diagram  will  be  carefully 
considered,  and  the  question  will  be  decided  whether  these  peaks  are 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  storage-batteries,  by  overloading  the  engines 
or  dynamos,  or  by  the  use  of  a  separate  engioe  and  dynamo  to  be 
operated  during  three  or  four  hours  of  the  day  when  the  load  is 
heaviest. 

The  steam-engine  questions  being  decided,  a  careful  calculation  is 
then  made  of  the  probable  steam  consumption  per  hour  during  the 
single  hour  or  fraction  of  an  hour  of  maximum  load.  N^ot  until  this 
question  is  settled  is  it  time  to  prepare  the  design  of  the  boiler-plant. 

The  boilers,  after  one  of  them  ia  reserved  for  cleaning  or  repairs, 
must  be  capable  of  furnishing  sufficient  steam  to  the  engines  during 
the  time  of  the  peak  of  the  load,  even  when  the  coal  is  poor  and  the 
weather  bad,  and  the  engine  not  in  its  best  condition  as  to  steam- 
tightness  and  valve-adjustment ;  and  to  this  consideration  every  other 
one,  such  as  first  cost  of  boilers,  or  economy  of  coal,  must  be  made 
secondary. 

The  majcimum  number  of  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  now  being 
given,  and  the  pressure  of  steam  required  by  the  engines  and  the 
probable  feed-water  temperature  being  known,  we  have  the  data  with 
which  to  begin  figuring  on  the  boilers.  By  referring  to  a  table  of 
"factors  of  evaporation,"  we  may  reduce  this  number  to  the  equivalent 
number  of  pounds  per  hour  evaporated  "from  and  at  212°  F." 
Dividing  this  by  341  gives  the  number  of  "boiler  horse-power,"  A 
slight  allowance,  say  1  per  cent,  may  be  added  to  cover  loss  of  heat 
due  to  radiation  from  the  steam-pipes. 

Having  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  boilers  during  the 
time  of  the  peak  of  the  load,  we  now  consider  how  this  capacity  is  to 
be  obtained.  The  first  essential  in  a  boiler  is  a  furnace  with  capacity 
for  burning  enough  coal.  We  must  therefore  proportion  the  furnace 
before  we  proportion  the  boiler,  and  to  do  this  we  must  first  find  out 
how  many  pounds  of  coal  are  to  be  burned  per  hour  during  the  time 
of  maximum  steam  demand.  This  is  ratlier  a  complex  question,  for 
it  involves  many  variable  elements,  such  as  the  quality  of  the  coal,  the 
kind  of  furnace,  the  rate  of  driving  of  the  boiler,  and  the  skill  of  the 
firemen. 

The  number  of  pounds  of  coal  required  per  hour  will  be  equal  to 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  equivalent  evaporation  from 
and  at  212°  per  hour,  in  pounds,  by  the  number  of  pounds  of  water 
that  may  be  evaporated  from  and  at  212°  by  1  lb.  of  coal.  This  latter 
number  will  vary  anywhere  from  12,  when  the  best  grade  of  semi- 
bituminous  coat,  low  in  ash,  is  used,  in  a  furnace  adapted  to  burn  all 
the  volatile  part  of  the  coal,  with  a  boiler  so  proportioned  as  to  be 
capable  of  absorbing  75  per  cent  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  furnace, 
and  with  skilful  firing,  down  to  5  lbs.  or  less,  with  a  poor  grade  of 
western  bituminous  coal,  high  in  moisture,  ash,  and  sulphur,  burned 
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in  an  ordinary  furnace  directly  under  the  boiler,  with  no  provision 
for  burning  Uie  volatile  matter  or  preventing  Bmoke,  with  a  boiler 
having  insufficient  heating  surface,  and  therefore  overdriven,  and  with 
unskilful  firing.  With  lignite,  or  lignitic  coal,  from  Utah,  a  figure 
as  low  as  3.79  lbs,  has  been  obtained.  (Trans.  A.  S.  M.  K.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  263).  The  writer  once  obtained  as  low  as  5,09  lbs.  from  a  poor 
(juality  of  lUinoiB  coal,  with  expert  firing,  with  the  boiler  driven  16 
per  cent  below  its  rating,  but  with  both  the  furnace  and  the  grate- 
bars  unsuited  to  the  coal.    (Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  iv.  p.  267.) 

It  may  be  estimated  that  with  any  kind  of  coal  ttie  evaporation 
per  pound  of  coal  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  15  per  cent  less  with 
a  rate  of  driving  of  6  lbs.  of  water  from  and  at  212°  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  per  hour  than  at  a  rate  of  3  lbs.,  the  rate  for  maxi- 
mum economy.  [This  is  for  hand-fired  boilers  in  ordinary  operation. 
With  mechanical  stokers  sod  the  firing  regulated  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  gas  analyses  the  loss  due  to  driving  at  the  higher  rate 
may  be  reduced  to  6  or  7  per  cent.] 

Extent  of  Heating  Surface  Required. — For  factory  boilers,  or  for 
any  boilers  that  are  to  be  driven  at  a  uniform  rate  throughout  the 
day,  the  boilers  should  be  so  proportioned  that  the  rate  of  driving 
should  not  exceed  3  lbs.  of  water  from  and  at  212°  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  per  hour ;  the  extra  cost  of  coal  for  driving  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  usually  being  greater  than  the  interest  on  the  extra  invest- 
ment neceasary  to  secure  a  sufficient  extent  of  heating  surface  over 
and  above  that  required  for  more  rapid  rates  of  driving. 

With  boilers  for  electric  street-railway  service,  however,  the  case 
is  entirely  different.  The  heavy  load  upon  the  boiler-plant  lasts  for 
only  about  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  unless  money  is  very 
cheap  and  coal  very  dear,  it  will  usually  pay  to  sacrifice  say  15  per 
cent  of  economy  during  those  four  hours  rather  than  go  to  the  expense 
necessary  to  proportion  the  boilers  so  that  they  will  be  driven  at  their 
most  economical  rate  during  those  four  hours.  It  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  extra  boiler  which  is  to  be  put  in  the  plant  so  that 
any  one  boiler  may  at  any  time  be  laid  off  for  cleaning  or  repairs  may 
be  used  most  of  the  time,  since  repairs  and  cleaning  are  not  required 
often,  so  that  all  the  boilers  may  be  in  service  during  the  time  of  the 
peak  of  the  load  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  days  of  the  year,  and 
the  excessive  rate  of  driving  during  the  time  of  the  peak  of  the  load 
may  thus  be  diminished. 

It  will  therefore  not  be  bad  designing  if  the  extent  of  heating 
surface  is  proportioned  bo  as  to  allow  of  the  boilers,  after  one  is  laid 
off  for  cleaning  or  repairs,  to  be  driven  at  a  rate  of  6  lbs.  of  water 
evaporated  from  and  at  212°  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per 
hour  during  the  time  of  the  peak  of  the  load,  and  sufficient  coal- 
buming  capacity  is  provided  in  the  furnaces,  so  that  enough  coal  may 
be  burned,  including  the  15  per  cent  wasted  by  rapid  driving,  to 
evaporate  this  amount  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  of  wet 
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weather  and  of  poor  coal.  [In  the  most  modern  practice  with  under- 
feed stokers,  boilers  are  eometimea  driven  during  peak  loads  at  a  rate 
as  high  as  10  lbs.  of  water  from  and  at  212°  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour.] 

Aaaume  that  the  steam  engineer's  estimates  show  that  600  I.H.P. 
will  be  required  to  be  furnished  by  the  engines  during  the  time  of 
maiiraum  load,  that  the  engines  are  non-condensing,  requiring  30  lbs. 
of  steam  per  I.H.P.  per  hour  at  their  economical  load  and  80  per  cent 
more  when  overloaded  ho  as  to  furnish  the  600  I.H.P.;  that  the 
feed-water  ia  furnished  from  a  lieater  at  300°  F.,  and  that  the  steam- 
preseure  is  125  lbs.,  we  then  make  a  calculation  as  follows : 
600  I.H.P. 
30    lbs.  Bt«ain  per  I.H.P.  per  hour. 

18,000    IbB.  per  hour. 
Add 3,600    20  per  cent  for  overloEtded  engineB. 

21,600    lbs.  per  hour. 
Mult.  by. . .   1.056    factor  of  evaporation  for  feed  at  200°  and  steam  of  125  Ibe. 

Product  . .  .23,810    lbs.  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212°  p^  hour. 
Divide  by. .         6    lbs.  evaporation  per  square  foot  heating  surface  per  hour. 

Quotient . . .  3,802    square  feet  besting  surface. 

This  is  the  very  smallest  amount  of  heating  surface  that  should 
be  provided  for  the  given  conditions.  It  may  be  divided  among  two 
boilers  of  not  less  than  1901  sq.  ft.  each,  or  three  boilers  of  1267  sq. 
ft.  each,  and  in  either  case  an  additional  boiler  of  the  same  size  must 
be  provided  so  that  one  boiler  may  be  laid  off.  The  plant  will  there- 
fore contain  either  three  boilers  of  1901  sq.  ft.  each  =  5703  sq,  ft., 
or  four  boilers  of  1267  sq.  ft.  each  =  5068  sq.  ft.  It  may  be  found 
that  the  three  larger  boilers  including  setting,  valves,  piping,  etc.,  will 
cost  little  if  any  more  than  the  four  smaller  boilers  with  their  setting, 
etc.,  and  it  may  also  be  considered  advisable  to  have  the  three  larger 
boilers,  with  their  greater  total  extent  of  heating  surface,  to  provide 
against  the  contingency  of  an  increased  amount  of  steam  being  needed 
by  the  engines. 

A  plant  of  three  boilers  is  a  favorite  arrangement  for  a  new  street- 
railway  plant,  two  of  the  boilers  being  set  in  one  battery  and  the  third 
singly,  8  space  being  left  alongside  of  the  third  boiler  for  a  fourth, 
completing  two  batteries,  if  .ever  it  should  be  needed. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  the  coal  to  be  used  is  a  rather  low  grade 
of  Illinois  coal,  of  a  heating  value  of  1 1,300  heat-units  per  pound  of 
combustibie,  and  that  it  may  be  expected  to  contain  occasionally  as 
high  as  18  per  cent  ash  and  12  per  cent  moisture.  The  heating  value 
per  pound  of  coal  will  then  be  14,300  X  O-'O  =  10,010  heat-units. 
This  divided  by  970.4  gives  10.32  lbs.  of  water  from  and  at  318°  ea 
the  possible  evaporation  of  the  coal  if  it  were  completely  burned  and 
all  the  heat  utilized  by  the  boiler.     But  only  a  portion  can  be  utilized. 
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Bay  65  per  cent,  if  the  boiler  is  provided  only  with  an  ordinary  setting, 
or  say  65  per  cent  if  it  ia  set  with  a  fire-brick  oven,  especially  designed 
to  bum  the  volatile  gaaes,  or  if  it  Ib  provided  with  a  down-draft  fumacfe 
or  a  mechanical  stoker  suitable  for  that  grade  of  coal.  The  difterence 
in  economy  between  an  efficiency  of  55  per  cent  and  one  of  65  per 
cent  is  not  10  per  cent,  as  some  may  suppose,  but  10-^  65  =  15.4  per 
tent. 

We  now  make  the  following  calculation : 


IW^ 

SgwW 

10.32 
.56 

6.876 
851 

Deduct  15  per  cent  for  loaa  due  to  driving  the  boiler  at  6  lbs 
per  eq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  or  double  it«  most 

Divide  these  figures  into  the  figure  already  found  for  total 

4.825 

22,610 

4,727 

5.702 

The  difference,  727  lbs.,  ia  15.4  per  cent  of  4727  lbs.,  which  agrees 
with  the  economy  of  the  more  efficient  furnace  as  above  stated  and 
checks  the  computation. 

Extent  of  Grate-surface  Required. — To  calculate  the  estent  of 
grate-surface  required  we  must  know  how  many  pounds  of  coal  may 
be  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour.  This  will  depend  on  the 
draft,  on  the  kind  of  grate  used,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  coal  as  to 
free-burning  quality  and  as  to  its  clinkering  on  the  grates  and  choking 
the  air-supply.  We  may  assume  that  a  chimney  150  ft.  high  is  pro- 
vided, which  after  making  allowances  for  bends  in  the  flues  from  the 
boiler  to  the  chimney  will,  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  of 
weather,  give  a  draft  of  at  least  0.6  in.  of  water-column  at  the  end  of 
the  boiler.  The  coal  is  free-burning,  and  will  burn  rapidly  if  supplied 
with  enough  air  through  the  grate-bars,  but  it  clinkers  badly.  With 
ordinary  grates  we  cannot  count  on  burning  it  at  a  faster  rate  than 
25  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour,  but  with  shaking  grates  well 
handled,  so  as  to  keep  the  fire  clear  of  clinker,  a  rate  of  35  lbs,  may  be 
expected.     We  now  calculate  the  grate-surface  required  as  follows : 


PUia 

ap«,i«l. 

Furnsee. 

4727 
190 
136 
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With  Bhaking  grates  and  hard,  steady  firing,  we  may  expect  a  loss 
through  the  grates  of  unburncd  coal  amounting  to  about  2  per  cent 
more  than  the  loss  through  the  plain  grates,  but  as  in  a  street-railway 
plant  this  hard  firing  will  last  only  about  two  hours  a  day,  we  need 
make  no  change  in  our  calculation  on  this  account. 

We  thus  have  four  different  figures  for  the  extent  of  grate-surface 
required,  according  to  whether  we  use  ordinary  or  special  furnaces 
and  ordinary  or  sliaking  grates.  Dividing  the  heating  surface  already 
found,  3802,  by  these  figures,  we  have  for  the  ratio  of  heating  to  grate- 
surface  the  following : 


PluD  Fumue. 

Sp«siBl  Furnue. 

^.r. 

^0^;^ 

^^. 

^5^ 

190 

20.1 

135 
28.2 

160 

23.8 

33  3 

These  figures  for  the  ratio  of  heating  to  grate-surface  are  very 
much  smaller  than  those  provided  in  the  common  designs  of  modern 
boilers,  especially  those  of  the  water-tube  type.  The  ratio  they  give 
usually  ranges  from  35  to  50.  I'he  reason  for  this  difference  is  that 
the  data  upon  which  the  above  calculations  are  based  are  very  different 
from  those  upon  which  these  boilers  are  designed.  We  have  assumed 
a  maximum  rate  of  driving  of  6  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  from  and  at 
Sia"  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  with  an  intentional 
sacrifice  of  economy  in  order  to  save  first  cost  of  installation.  We 
have  also  assumed  a  low  grade  of  coal  that  clinkers  on  the  grate,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  plain  furnace  a  low  efficiency.  In  the  design  of  the 
ordinary  water-tuhe  boiler,  especially  for  factory  purposes,  economy 
of  coal  is  the  first  consideration,  'fhe  heating  surface  is  therefore 
made  of  such  an  extent  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  driven  at  a  rate 
greater  than  3  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour  on  an  average,  with  a  maximum 
of  4  or  4i  lbs.  The  boilers  are  by  most  builders  rated  in  H.P.  at  the 
rate  of  3.45  lbs.  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per 
hour,  or  10  sq.  ft.  per  H.P.,  and  when  evaporation  testa  are  made  to 
prove  guarantees  a  good  quality  of  coal  is  usually  obtained  and  the 
boilers  are  driven  at  not  above  4  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per 
hour. 

Another  reason  for  the  high  ratios  of  heating  to  grate-surface  in 
modem  water-tube  boilers  is  that  when  designed  with  a  view  to 
economy  of  first  coat  and  of  ground-space  occupied  they  are  made 
long,  narrow,  and  high,  so  aa  to  pile  a  great  amount  of  heating  surface 
on  a  small  ground  area.  A  narrow  boiler  means  a  narrow  grate- 
surface,  and  as  it  is  not  easy  for  a  fireman  to  handle  with  good  results 
a  grate  over  7  ft.  long,  it  means  limited  extent  of  (rrate-surface.  This 
is  all  right  for  good  semi -bituminous  coal  or  for  Pittsburg  or  Hocking 
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Valley  bituminous,  wliich  are  both  free-burning  and  low  in  aab.  With 
these  coab  and  strong  draft  and  a  ratio  of  heating  to  grate-surface  of 
45  or  even  50  to  1,  it  is  possible  to  drive  the  boiler  to  double  ita 
economical  rat«.  For  poor  coals,  however,  whether  anthracite  or  bitUr 
minous,  such  a  ratio  gives  entirely  too  small  a  grate  for  rapid  driving. 

In  the  year  1896,  in  a  series  of  tests  made  by  the  writer  on  a 
water-tube  boiler  with  a  very  poor  quality  of  Illinois  coal,  with  an 
ordinary  furnace  and  plain  grate-bars,  and  with  a  good  draft,  he  found 
that  onJy  about  85  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  could  be 
developed  even  with  expert  firing.  The  chief  troubles  were  the 
clinkering  of  the  grates  and  the  excessive  amount  of  moisture  in  tlie 
coal,  which  retarded  the  combustion.  With  the  same  boiler  provided 
with  a  fire-brick  arch  setting,  with  shaking  grates,  and  with  Hocking 
Valley  lump  coal  the  boiler  was  driven  to  over  170  per  cent  of  its 
rating,  or  over  5,1  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212°  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour.  Had  it  been  possible  to  double  the 
extent  of  grate-surface  when  using  the  poor  grade  of  coal  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  capacity  obtained  could  have  been  doubled. 

Having  made  the  calculation,  ae  above  shown,  for  the  extent  of 
grate-surface  required  under  the  four  assumed  conditions,  we  must 
next  consider  which  one  of  the  four  results  should  be  adopted  in  the 
design.  Unless  coal  is  very  cheap  it  will  pay  to  go  to  any  reasonable 
expense  to  provide  the  special  furnace,  either  a  fire-brick  oven  huilt 
in  front  of  the  boiler  with  arrangements  for  burning  the  smoky  gases, 
or  a  down-draft  furnace,  or  a  mechanical  stoker.  With  any  of  these 
devices  a  saving  of  15  per  cent  in  fuel  should  be  expected  when  the 
coal  is  a  highly  volatile  bituminous.  Shaking  grates  are  also  desirable 
in  a  street-railway  plant  using  poor  fuel,  since  they  enable  the  grate 
to  be  kept  free  from  clinker,  and  diminish  greatly  the  grate-surface 
and  therefore  the  ground  area  required. 

Specificationa  for  Bids. — ^Having  fixed  upon  the  extent  of  grate- 
surface  that  is  necessary  to  bum  the  coal  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions  of  weather,  moisture,  etc.,  for  the  heaviest  load,  adding,  of 
course,  the  grate-aurfaee  for  the  extra  or  reserve  boiler,  this  should  be 
entered  in  the  specifications  for  bidders  for  boilers,  and  no  bid  should 
be  considered  which  did  not  give  the  full  extent  called  for.  Many 
expensive  mistakes  have  been  made  by  purchasers  of  boilers  who  have 
accepted  the  guarantees  of  economy  and  capacity  offered  by  builders. 
without  reference  to  the  extent  of  grate-surface.  After  erection  the 
boilers  may  be  proved  to  have  fulfilled  the  guarantees,  on  an  expert 
test,  with  good  coal,  but  afterwards  they  fail  to  develop  the  additional 
capacity  required  of  them  in  emergencies,  or  even  their  rated  capacity 
when  the  coal  is  poorer  than  that  used  in  the  test.  The  remedy  then 
usually  is  the  costly  one  of  obtaining  additional  boilers,  and  sometimes 
of  building  a  new  boiler-house.  The  purchaser  is  fortunate  if  he  can, 
by  a  change  in  the  style  of  furnace  or  of  grates,  or  by  building  a  taller 
chimney  or  by  introducing  forced  draft,  so  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  boilers  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  buying  additional  ones. 
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The  extent  of  heating  eurfaee  found  by  the  calculation  should  also 
he  entered  in  the  specitications  as  the  minimum  to  be  bidden  upon. 
Some  bidders  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  together  with  the  specified 
extent  of  grate-surface  as  small  an  extent  of  heating  surface  as  that 
called  for,  since  their  desigus  are  not  adapted  for  such  small  ratios  of 
heating  to  grate-surface  as  those  given  above,  but  there  is  no  objection 
to  their  furnishing  as  much  more  as  they  choose,  and  among  bidders 
offering  the  same  grate-surface  thoee  offering  the  greater  extent  of 
heating  surface  should  have  the  preference,  other  conditions  being 
equal.  Capacity  for  emergencies  being  obtained  by  extent  of  grate- 
surface,  economy  of  coal  will  be  obtained  by  extent  of  heating  surface 
above  that  needed  to  give  an  evaporation  at  the  rate  of  6  lbs.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour. 

Bidders'  Quaranleex. — Guarantees  of  economy  and  capacity  may 
be  inserted  in  specifications,  but  they  should  be  considered  secondary 
as  compared  with  dimensions  of  grate  and  heating  surface,  and  nil 
attention  should  be  paid  to  guarantees  of  unusual  economy  oifered  by 
any  bidder  who  does  not  give  any  more  heating  surface  than  other 
bidders,  unless  that  guarantee  is  based  upon  the  offer  of  a  special 
furnace  or  stoker,  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  give  better 
economy  than  a  plain  furnace  when  soft  coal  is  used. 

Type  of  Boiler. — -The  calculations  made  as  above  described  are 
.applicable  to  any  type  of  boiler.  The  selection  of  a  type  depends  on 
other  considerations  than  capacity  or  economy,  for  these  depend  upon 
proportions  and  not  on  type.  These  considerations  are  safety,  dura- 
bility, convenience,  or  facility  for  cleaning  and  making  repairs,  ground 
space  occupied,  ability  to  furnish  dry  steam  when  overdriven,  and 
Irtflt  of  all,  cost. 

Haterials  TTied  in  Boilera. — For  the  shells,  tubes,  rivets  and  braces 
the  material  now  in  almost  universal  use  is  a  special  kind  of  soft 
open-hearth  steel,  low  in  sulphur  and  phosphorus  and  of  a  tensile 
strength  not  exceeding  65,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  for  shell  plates  and  not 
exceeding  55,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  for  rivets.  Prior  to  the  year  18C0 
steel  of  higher  tensile  strength  had  frequently  been  used,  but  it 
often  proved  too  brittle  to  withstand  the  severe  strains  of  service 
due  not  only  to  internal  pressure  but  also  to  alternate  heating  and 
cooling.  Before  the  general  introduction  of  steel  for  boiler  plates 
(1875  to  1885),  a  special  grade  of  wrought  iron  known  as  "C.H. 
Wo.  1"  {charcoal  hammered)  was  the  favorite  material.  Wrought 
iron  is  still  used  to  some  extent  for  tubes,  rivets  and  braces,  but 
its  use  is  relatively  decreasing. 

Cast  iron  is  used  for  fire-doors,  grate-bars,  manhole  and  hand- 
hole  plates,  headers  of  water-tube  boilers  (for  pressures  under  160 
Ih.),  mud  drums   (not  exceeding  18  in.  diameter),  and  nozzles  for 
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pipe  attachmeate,  but  there   is  a  tendency  to  substitute  rolled  or 
forged  steel  for  all  these  purposes  except  grate  bars. 

Quality  of  Stesl.  (MaBsacbusetta  Boiler  Rules,  1910.)  Open' 
hearth  Process, —All  plates  and  rivets  used  in  tlieconstructiou  of  ateel 
shells  or  drums  of  boilers  shall  be  aa  specified  by  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials,  1901. 


^"'K^. 


Boilei 


Phosphorus,  not  to  exceed,  acid 
Phosphorus,  not  to  exceed,  basic 
Sulphur,  not  to  exceed 

Manganese 

Teneile  strength,  lbs.  per  aq.in. 

Yield  point,  not  lees  than 

Elongation  mS  in.  not  less  than 


0.06% 
0.04% 
0.05% 
30to0.60 
55,000  to  66,000 


0-04% 

0.03% 

0.04% 

0.30  to  0. SO 

52,000  to  62,000 

>4T.a 


0.04% 

0.04% 

0.04 

0.30to0.50 

45,000  to  66,000 


Steel  for  rivets  shall  be  of  the  extra  soft  class. 

For  each  increase  of  \  in.  in  thicknesa  above  |  in,  a  deduction  of 
1%,  and  for  each  decrease  of  ^  in.  in  tbickiiesa  below  -^  in.  a  de- 
duction of  3^  per  cent  shall  be  made  from  the  specified  elongation. 

The  report  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler  Code  Committee,  1914,  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Boiler  Manufacturers'  Association,  contains 
the  following: 

The  steel  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 
FLANGE  FIREBOX 


Mangane 
Phosphor 
Sulphur . 
Copper. . 


0.30—0.60% 

..Not  over  0.06% 
..Not  over  0.04% 
..Not  over  0.05% 


0.30—0.50% 
Not  over    0.04% 
Not  over    0.036% 
Not  over   0.04% 
Not  ova   0.05% 


TeDsile  strength,  lb.  per  aq.  m 55,000—65,000      55,000—63,000 


For  material  over  ^  in.  in  thickness  a  deductbn  of  0.5  from  the  percentage  of 
elongation  shall  be  made  for  each  increase  of  yi  in.  in  thickness  above  %  in.,  to  a 
minimum  of  20  per  cent. 

Fig.  145  shows  the  correct  form  for  test  specimens.  The  old  form. 
Fig.  146,  which  makes  the  tensile  strength  from  10%  to  25%  too 
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high,  used  hy  the  U.  S.  Supervising  loBpectora  for  many  years,  is  now 
abandoned. 


Fio.  145. — Sbafi  or  Tbst-pixck.        Fiq.  140. — Ikookbzct  Taar-nscs. 

Bending  testa. — The  teat  specimen  shall  he  IJ  in.  wide,  if  pos- 
sible, and  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  plate  from  which  it  is  cut,  but 
for  material  more  than  J  in.  thick  the  specimen  may  be  ^  in.  thick. 
Both  before  and  after  quenching  the  specimen  shall  bend  cold  180" 
flat  on  itself  without  fracture  on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion. 
The  cold  bending  test  shall  be  made  on  the  material  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  prior  to  the  quenched  bending  test 
it  shall  be  heated  to  a  light  cherry  red,  as  seen  in  the  dark,  and 
quenched  in  water  of  a  temperature  between  80°  and  90°  F.  For 
fire-box  steel  the  homogeneity  test  of  the  Penn.  B.  R.  specifications 
is  made  (see  U.  E.  Pocket-book,  8th  ed.  p.  484). 

Plates  are  to  be  stamped  with  the  heat  number,  brand  and  lowest 
tensile  strength,  and  name  and  location  of  manufacturer,  as  directed 
by  the  rules.  Plates  will  be  considered  up  to  gage  if  measuring  not 
over  0.01  inch  l^s  than  the  ordered  gage. 

Cast  steel  used  in  any  part  of  boilers  or  superheaters  shall  hare 
qot  less  than  50,000  lbs.,  and  cast  iron  used  in  boilers  not  less  than 
18,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  tensile  strength. 

Cross  pipes  connecting  steam  and  water  drums  and  mud  drums  of 
water-tube  boilers  shall  be  of  wrought  or  cast  ateel  when  the  working 
pressure  exceeds  160  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Pressure  parts  of  superheaiers,  attached  to  boilers  or  separately 
fired,  shall  be  of  wrought  or  cast  steel  when  the  working  pressure 
exceed  50  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Boiler  and  superheater  mountings,  such  as  nozzles,  cross  pipes, 
steam  pipes,  fittings,  valves  and  their  bonnets  shall  be  of  wrought 
or  cast  steel  when  exposed  to  steam  which  is  superhested  over  80° 
P.  Water-leg  and  door-frame  rings  of  vertical  fire-tube  boilers 
36  in.  or  over  in  diameter,  or  of  locomotive  boilers,  shall  be  of  wrought 
or  cast  steel,  or  wrought  iron. 

E.  D.  Meier,  president  of  the  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co.,  comment- 
ing on  these  specifications  in  1912,"  says: 

Such  steel  can  safely  be  depended  on  with  a  factor  of  safety  of 
five,  (some  laws  allow  four). 

Sulphur  makes  iron  and  steel  "red  short,"  i.  e.,  brittle  at  red 

*  Stevens  Institute  Indicator.  Oct.,  1912. 
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heat.  FhoephoruB  makes  them  "cold  short,"  i.  e.,  brittle  at  lov 
temperaturee.  <Both  in  ezcese  would  endanger  the  work  while  flang- 
ing, bending,  or  modeling  when  hot,  and  again  after  cooling  down. 
In  1897  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Boiler  ManufactuTere'  Aseociation  that  in  more 
than  250  tests  of  steel  from  eight  different  mills  the  upper  limit  in 
Bulphur  and  in  phosphoniB  had  not  once  been  reached. 

Large  furnaces  for  heating  an  entire  flange  length  instead  of 
abort  sections,  and  for  annealing  after  all  work  tending  to  distort  or 
set  up  shrinkage  strains  has  been  done,  insure  that  the  actual  structure 
will  carry  out  the  promise  of  the  test  piece. 

Rivets  and  stays  are  now  made  from  steel  of  the  same  high 
quality  as  boiler  plate.  There  was  much  prejudice  against  steel  rivets 
for  some  years,  and  high-grade  charcoal-iron  rivets  were  prescribed  by 
leading  authorities,  even  after  steel  plates  came  into  general  use. 
The  prejudice  was  finally  overcome  by  the  rational  work  of  the  rivet- 
makers  in  demonstrating  proper  methods  of  heating  and  driving, 
differing  much  from  those  in  vogue  with  iron  rivets. 

Tubes  also  have  undergone  progressive  evolution.  About  three 
yeara  ago  the  largest  tube  mill  in  the  country  publicly  announced 
that  it  would  no  longer  make  the  so-called  "charcoal"  iron  tubes. 
During  the  last  five  years  the  open-hearth  steel,  hot-roUed,  seam- 
less tubes  have  become  the  standard  for  high  grade  work.  Only- 
architects  now  specify  eharcoal-iron  tubes.  Their  reverence  for  the 
antique  is  touching  and  laudable,  but  should  not  be  extended  to 
metallurgy,  which  is  an  essentially  modern  science. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  exhaustive  tests  on  various  makes  of 
steel  and  iron  tubes.  The  iron  ran  about  48,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  tensile  strength  longitudinally,  but  only  36,000  transversely, 
and  the  steel  59,000  to  60,000  transversely  and  slightly  above  60,000 
longitudinally ;  so  that  a  steel  water-tube  is  about  66  per  cent  stronger 
than  an  iron  one.  Cold-drawn  steel  tubes  are  made  by  drawing 
hot-rolled  tubes  through  dies,  just  as  wire  is  drawn.  This  process 
gives  the  surfaces  a  polish  at  the  expense  of  ductility,  and  tubes  thus 
made  cannot  be  recommended  where  safety  and  durability  are  prime 
essentials. 

Cast  iron,  used  before  1890  very  generally  for  reinforcing  man- 
holes, for  feed  and  blow-off  pads  and  for  steam  saddles,  was  em- 
phatically condemned  in  the  American  Boiler  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation specifications  of  1889,  and  forged  steel  of  best  quality 
is  now  used  for  such  parts.  Cast  iron  for  parts  under  tensile 
stress  was  prohibited,  and  in  1895  the  greatest  boiler  company  of 
the  country  marked  125  pounds  as  the  upper  limit  for  cast  iron 
headers. 

For  some  years  an  uncanny  metal  called  "flowed  steel,"  unknown 
to  metallurgical  experts,  was  recommended  to  a  credulous  and  nn- 
discriminating  public,  but  it  has  faded  away  into  the  "Niffelheim" 
from  which  it  came. 
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ttulity  of  Steel  in  a  BoUer  after  Thirty  Tean  of  Service.— 
Three  horizontal  tubular  boilerB  that  had  beea  in  operation  30  years 
at  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Mines,  lehpeming,  Mich.,  were  condemned 
b;  an  insuTance  company  on  account  of  their  age,  although  they 
showed  no  sign  of  deterioration.  The  boilere  were  tested  to  destruc- 
tion by  hydraulic  pressure.  In  each  case  no  rupture  occurred  until 
a  pressure  of  SfS  lbs.  per  eq.  in.,  or  upward,  was  reached,  and  in  each 
instance  the  manhole  frame  proved  to  he  the  weakest  part  of  the 
boiler.  Very  slight  leaks,  or  "weeping"  began  at  160  to  180  Ibe. 
Test  pieces  from  one  boiler  cut  from  the  shell  immediately  over 
the  fire  showed  an  average  tensile  strength  of  60,460  lbs.,  eloagation 
in  8  in. -22,5%;  reduction  of  area  53.1!%.  Analysis  gave  carbon, 
0.13;  sulphur,  0.026;  phosphorus,  0.097;  manganese,  0.27.  Test 
pieces  from  a  sheet  at  the  top  of  the  boiler  where  it  was  not  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  fire  eave  an  average  tensile  strength  of 
70,145  lbs. ;  elongation  20.1%  ;  rwluction  of  area  47.07<  ;  elastic  limit 
39,060  ibs.  The  steel  was  "Bay  State,"  made  about  1877.  It  waa 
evident  that  there  had  been  no  deterioration  of  the  steel. — {Power, 
Feb.  27.  1912). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  present  day  steel  that  gave 
the  results  above  stated  would  not  be  accepted  as  first  quality  boiler 
plate.  The  first  would  be  rejected  for  t)eing  too  high  in  phosphorus, 
and  the  second  for  too  high  tensile  strength.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  manufacture  of  steel  for  boiler  plate  high  tensile  strength  and 
moderately  high  phosphorus  were  not  considered  as  objectionable  as 
they  now  are,  but  in  these  early  days  there  were  many  failures  of 
steel  plates  by  cracking  in  service,  which  were  generally  traced  to 
high  tensile  strength  and  brittleness  due  to  high  phosphorus. 

BoUer  Tnbea-^Tubes  are  now  generally  made  of  soft  steel, 
but  charcoal  iron  tubes  are  preferred  by  some  authorities.  The 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics  Association  in  its  revised  speci- 
fications of  1S04  states  that  locomotive  tubes  shall  be  of  knobbled, 
hammered  charcoal  iron,  smooth  in  surface,  and  free  from  lamina- 
tions, cracks,  blistere,  pits  and  imperfect  welds.  Strips  planed  from 
the  tubes  heated  to  cherry  red  and  quenched  in  water  shall  be  bent 
and  hammered  down  flat  at  each  end  without  showing  crack  or  flaw, 
and  when  nicked  and  broken  shall  show  a  fracture  wholly  fibrous. 
A  section  of  tube  12  inches  long  shall  be  expanded  by  a  pin  tapered 
1}  in.  per  foot  till  the  end  is  expanded  to  IJ  times  its  original 
diameter  without  splitting  or  cracking.  A  section  2J  in.  long  placed 
vertically  on  the  anvil  of  a  steam  hammer  and  subjected  by  light 
blows  must  crush  to  a  height  of  1|  in.  without  split  or  crack. 
Each  tube  must  be  tested  to  500  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  hydraulic  pressure. 
Etching  Test. — In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  material. 
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the  following  test  shall  be  made  to  detect  the  presence  of  eteel:  A 
section  of  tube,  turned  or  ground  to  a  perfectly  true  surface  on  the 
end,  will  be  polished  free  from  dirt  or  cracks,  and  the  end  of  the 
tube  will  be  suspended  in  a  bath  of  nine  parts  water,  three  parts 
sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  hydrochloric  acid.  The  bath  will  be 
prepared  by  placing  water  in  a  porcelain  difih,  adding  the  sulphuric 
and  then  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chemical  action  must  be  allowed 
to  continue  until  the  soft  parts  are  sufficiently  dissolved  so  that  the 
iron  tube  will  show  a  decided  ridged  surface,  with  the  weld  very 
distinct,  while  the  steel  tube  will  show  a  homogeneous  surface. 

Upsetting  Tubes. — For  marine  boilers  it  is  often  customary  to 
upset  or  thicken  the  tubes  at  the  ends  for  a  length  of  about  2J  in- 
Greater  durability  is  claimed  for  such  upset  tubes.  The  Parkers- 
burg  Iron  Co.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  publishes  tables  giving  the 
amount  of  upsetting  or  increase  of  outside  diameter  allowed  for 
tubes  of  difTerent  thicknesses,  from  which  the  following  figures  are 
taken : 


Thicknera  of  tube,  B.W.G.. .  - 
ThicknesH  of  tube,  in 

10 

o,r4 

-13 
.10 

.:? 

9 

0.148 
.15 
.20 
.30 

8 
0.165 
.17 
.25 
-33 

7 
0.182 
.19 

.28 
,38 

.41 

5 
0.219 
.22 
.33 
,44 

4 
0.238 
,24 
.36 

,48 

o'Sb 

Poasible.  but  difficult,  in 

.60 

Shells;  Water  and  Steam  Drams. — The  cylindrical  structure, 
including  the  ends,  of  a  fire-tube  boiler,  is  usually  called  the  shell. 
The  cylinder  superposed  on  the  tubes  of  a  water-tube  boiler  is  called 
a  water  and  steam  drum.  Shells  of  marine  boilers  of  the  Scotch 
type  have  been  built  of  diameters  as  large  as  16  ft.  Water  and  steam 
drums  of  water-tube  boilers  are  rarely  made  of  greater  diameter  than 


The  thickness  of  shell  for  a  given  pressure  is  found  from  the 
common   formula   tor   safe   strength    of   thin   cylinders. 


2/7/. 


P  =  -j^ ;    whence     /  = 


in  which  P  =  safe  working  pressure ;  T  =  tensile  strength  of  plate,  both 
in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  1=  thickness  of  plate  in  inches;  /—  ratio  of  the 
strength  of  a  riveted  joint  to  that  of  the  solid  plate;  /"  =  factor  of 
safety  allowed ;  and  d  =  diameter  of  shell  or  drnm  in  inches. 
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The  value  taken  for  T  is  commoBly  that  stamped  on  the  plates 
by  the  manufacturer,  /  is  taken  from  tables  of  strength  of  riveted 
joints  or  is  computed  ae  shown  below,  and  F  must  be  taken  at  a 
figure  not  less  than  is  prescribed  by  local  or  State  laws,  or,  in  the  case 
of  marine  boilers,  by  the  rules  of  the  IT.  S,  Board  of  Supervising 
Inspectors,  and  may  be  more  than  this  figure  if  a  greater  margin  of 
safety  is  desired. 

Strength  of  Circumferential  Seam, — Safe  working  pressure  P  = 

iiTf  PdF 

■  w4-,- ;  t  =  -jTpft  notation  as  above.     The  strength  of  a  shell  against 

rupture  on  a  circumferential  line  is  twice  that  against  rupture  ou  a 
longitudinal  line,  therefore  single  riveting  is  sul!icieat  on  the  cir- 
cumferential seams  while  double,  triple  or  quadruple  riveting  is  used 
for  the  longitudinal  seams. 

Hiveted  Joints.— Figs.  147  to  147(f  show  the  usual  forms  of  riveted 
joints.     In  the  cuts  of  the  butt  and  double  strap  joints  the  dotted 


lines  indicate  the  width  of  the  bottom  strap  and  the  solid  lines  the 
width  of  the  narrower  upper  strap.  A  riveted  joint  may  fail  in 
either  one  of  several  ways:     1.  By  tearing  the  plate  along  a  line 
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through  a  row  o£  rivets.  2.  By  shearing  the  rivets.  3.  By  crushing 
the  rivetfl  or  the  plate  in  front  of  the  riveta.  4.  If  the  lap  is  in- 
BuflBeient,  by  eplitting  or  shearing  the  edge  of  the  plate  in  front  of 
the  rivets,    fi.  By  tearing  the  plate  and  shearing  some  of  the  rivets. 


Pio.  147rf, — Butt  and  Dodblb  Strap  Joint,  Qdai>ruplb-rivbtbi>.  "^ 

The  following  rules  for  proportioning  a  riveted  joint  so  as  to  obtain 
maximum  efBciency  are  given  by  F.  E.  Cardullo: 

Let  t  =  the  thickness  of  the  main  plates- 

d  =  the  diameter  of  the  rivet-holes. 

/  =  the  tensile  strength  of  the  plate  in  pounds  per  sq.  in. 

8  =  the  shearing  strength  of  the  rivets  in  pounds  per  sq.  in. 
when  in  single  shear. 

p  =  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  rivets  of  the  outer  row 
(see  Figs.  147a  and  1476)  =  the  pitch  in  single  and  double 
lap  riveting  =  twice  the  pitch  of  the  inner  rows  in  triple 
butt  strap  riveting,  in  which  alteni&te  rivets  in  the  outer 
row  are  omitted  =  four  times  the  pitch  in  quadruple 
butt  strap  riveting,  in  which  the  outer  row  has  one- 
fonrth  of  the  number  of  rivets  of  the  two  inner  rows. 

c  =  the  crushing  strength  of  the  rivets  or  plates  in  pounds  per 
sq.  in. 

n  =  the  number  of  rivets  in  eacli  group  in  single  shear.  (A 
group  is  the  number  of  rivets  on  one  side  of  a  joint  cor- 
responding to  the  distance  p;  =  1  rivet  in  single  rivet- 
ing, 3  in  double  riveting,  5  in  triple  butt  strap  riveting, 
and  11  in  quadruple  butt  strap  iiveting.) 

m  =  the  number  of  rivets  in  each  group  in  double  shear. 

a"  =  the  shearing  strength  of  rivets  in  double  shear,  in  pounds 
per  sq.  in.,  the  rivet  section  being  counted  once. 

T  =  the    strength    of    the    plate    at   the    weakest    section. 

=  ft{p-d). 

S  =  the  strength  of  the  rivets  against  shearing, 

=  0.1i&Ad^{ns  +  Tm"). 
C  =  the  strength  of  the  rivets  cr  the  plates  against  crushing, 
=  dte(n  +  m). 
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In  order  that  the  joint  shall  have  the  greatest  strength  possible,  the 
tearing,  shearing,  and  crushing  strength  must  all  be  equal.  In  order 
to  make  it  so, 

1.  Substitute  the  known  numerical  values,  equate  the  expressions 
for  shearing  and  cruahing  strength,  and  6nd  the  value  of  d,  taking  it 
to  the  nearest  ^  in. 

2.  K^ext  find  the  value  of  S  in  the  second  equation,  and  substitute 
it  for  T  in  the  first  equation.  Substitute  numerical  values  for  the 
other  factors  in  the  first  equation,  and  solve  for  p. 

The  efficiency  of  a  riveted  joint  in  tearing,  shearing  and  crushing, 
is  equal  to  the  tearing,  shearing  or  crushing  strength,  divided  by  the 
quantity  ftp,  or  the  strength  of  the  solid  plate. 

The  efficiency  in  tearing  is  also  equal  to  (p  —  d)  -i-  p. 

The  maximum  possible  efficiency  for  a  well-designed  joint  is 

P  _  ffl  +  « 

Empirical  formula  for  the  diameter  of  the  rivet-hole  when  the 
crnebtug  strength  is  unknown:  Assuming  tliiit  c  =  1.4/,  and  a"  = 
1.75t,  we  have  by  equating  C  and  S,  and  substituting, 

8(n  +  1. 76m) 

Margin.  The  distance  from  the  center  of  any  rivet-hole  to  the 
edge  of  the  plate  should  be  not  less  than  l^d.  The  distance  between 
two  adjacent  rivet  centers  should  not  be  less  than  2d.  It  is  better 
to  increase  each  of  these  dimensions  by  %  in. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  of  rivets  should  be  such  that  the  net 
section  of  plate  material  along  any  broken  diagonal  through  the  rivet- 
holes  should  be  not  less  than  30  per  cent  greater  than  the  plate  section 
along  the  outer  line  of  rivets. 

The  thickness  of  tlie  inner  cover  strap  of  a  butt  joint  should  be 
%  of  the  thickness  of  the  main  plate  or  more.  The  thickness  of  the 
outer  straps  should  be  %  of  the  thickness  of  the  main  plate  or  more. 

Steam  Tightness.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  boiler  riveting 
that  the  joint  be  steam  tight.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  pitch 
of  the  rivets  nearest  to  the  calked  edge  be  limited  to  a  certain  function 
of  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  The  Board  of  Trade  rule  for  steam 
tightness  is 

p=  «-|-l|in., 

where  p  =  the  maximum  allowable  pitch  in  inches ; 
t  =  the  thickness  of  main  plate  in  inches; 
C  =  a  constant  from  the  following  table. 

No.  ot  riveta  per  group ....  1  2  3  4  8 

L«|i  joints C-1-31  2,62         3.47  4.14 

Double-fltrapped  joints-...  C-1.75  3.50         4.63  5.52         6.00 
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The  pitch  should  not  exceed  ten  inches  under  «ny  circumstances. 

When  the  joint  hae  been  designed  for  etrength,  it  should  be 
checked  by  the  above  formula.  Should  the  pitch  for  strength  exceed 
the  pitch  for  steam  tightness,  take  the  latter,  substitute  it  in  the 
formula 

fl(p  ~d)  =  0.r854</2(««  +  m«"), 

and  solve  for  d.    If  the  value  of  d  so  obtained  ie  not  the  diameter  of 
some  standard  size  rivet,  take  the  next  larger  ^  in. 

Efflciency  of  Riveted  Joints.     (Mass.  Boiler  Rules,  1910.)*' 
X  —  efficiency  —  ratio  of  atrengith  of  unit  length  of  riveted  joint  to  the  8tren|,t)i 

of  the  same  length  of  a  sohd  plate. 
T*  — tensile  strength  of  the  material,  in  pounds  per  square  iadi. 
(mtbickneas  of  plate,  in  inches. 
6=thickneaB  of  butt  strap,  in  inches. 

P— pitch  of  rivets,  in  inches,  oa  the  row  having  the  greatest  pitch, 
d— diameter  of  rivet,  after  driving,  in  inches. 
a  —croBB-sectioD  of  rivet  after  driving,  in  square  inches, 
[(—strength  of  rivet  in  single  shear,  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
iS — strength  of  rivet  in  double  shear,  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 
c— crushing  strength  of  rivet,  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 
n = number  of  rivets  in  ungle  shear  in  a  length  of  joint  equal  to  P, 
N — number  of  rivets  in  double  shear  in  the  stune  length  of  joint. 
For  single-riveted  lap  joints: 

A^Btrength  of  solid  plate-PlT. 
B'-Htrength  of  plate  between  rivet  hole8  =  (P— d)tr. 
C=Bhearing  strength  of  one  rivet —nsa. 
D=crushing  strength  of  plate  in  front  of  one  rivet— (ftc.    ^ 
X  =  -j     or  -J     or     -J,  whichever  is  least. 
For  double-riveted  lap  joints: 

A  and  B  as  above,  C  and  D  to  be  taken  for  two  rivets. 
X ^B,C.  or  D  (whichever  is  least)  divided  by  A. 
For  butt  and  double  strap  joint,  double-riveted: 
A  =  strength  of  BoUd  plate  =  P(r, 

B  =•  strength  of  plate  between  rivet  holes  in  the  outer  row  "  (P — d)tT. 
C  =  shearing  strength  of  two  rivets  in  double  shear,  plus  shearmg  strength 

of  one  rivet  in  single  shear  — ^iSa-f-Tua. 
D  ••  strength  of  plate  between  rivet  holes  in  the  second  row,  plus  the  shearing 
strength  of  one  rivet  in  single  shear  in  the  outer  row  =  (P  —2d)tT-i-naa. 
B — strength  of  plate  between  rivet  holes  in  the  second  row,  plus  the  crushing 
strength  of  butt  strap  in  front  of  one  rivet  in  theouter  row=(P— 2d)f7' 
+dbc. 

*  The  same  rules  are  given  in  the  A.  S.  M.  £.  Bailer  Code  of  1914,  which  was 
modeled  on  the  Massachusetts  Rules.  It  is  pubUshed  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Americui  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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F  -cnuhing  strength  of  [date  in  front  of  two  riveta,  plus  the  cnuhing  atrmgth 
of  butt  strap  in  front  of  one  rivet^iVdfc+ndbe. 

6  m  crushing  strengtb  of  plate  in  front  of  two  riveta,  jJua  the  aheadng  strenglli 

of  one  rivet  in  single  shear =^(ttc+naa. 
X  -B,  C,  D,  E,F,otG  (whichever  is  least)  divided  by  A. 
For  butt  and  double  atrap  joint,  triple-riveted: 

The  same  ae  for  double^vetod,  except  that  four  rivets  instead  of  two  are 
taken  for  N  in  computing    C,  F,  and  G. 
For  butt  and  double  strap  joint,  quadruple-riveted; 
A,  B,  and  D  the  same  as  for  double-riveted  joiutfl. 
C  "^  shearing  strength  of  eight  riveta  in  double  shear  and  three  rivets  in  nn^ 

shear  ■  NSa+rua. 
£— strength  of  plate  between  rivet  holes  in  the  third  row  (the  outw  row  being 

the  first)  plus  the  shearing  strength  in  single  shear  of  two  riveta  in  1i» 

second  row  and  one  rivet  in  the  outer  row  —  (P—i<i)lT+naa. 
F- strength  of  plate  between  rivet  holes  in  the  second  row,  plus  the  enidiing 

strength  of  butt  strap  in  front  of  oqe  rivet  in  the  outer  row '■(P—2d)(7' 

+dbc. 
<i  i^HLrength  of  plate  between  rivet  boles  in  the  third  row,  plus  the  crushing 

strength  of  butt  strap  in  front  of  two  rivets  in  the  second  row  and  one 

rivet  in  the  outer  TOW~{P-i<DtT+tuB»c. 
^••cjushing  strength  of  plate  in  front  of  eight  rivets,   plus  the  crushing 

strength  of  butt  strap  in  front  of  three  Tiveta—Ndle+fuSx:. 

7  >n  crushing  strengtb  of  plate  in  front  of  eight  rivets,  plus  the  shearing 

strength  in  single  shear  of  two  rivets  in  the  second  row  and  one  in  the 
outer  row=JV(Uc+n«o. 

X = S,  C,  D,  E,  F,  a,  H,  or  /  (whichever  is  least)  divided  by  A . 

The  Massachusetts  Rules  albw  the  crushing  strength  of  mild  steel  to  be 
taken  at  95,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The  maximum  shearing  strength  of  riveta, 
in  lbs.  per  sq,  in.  of  crossHwction,  is  taken  as  follows: 

In  single  shear,  iron,  38,000;   steel,  42,000. 

In  double  shear,  iron,  70,000;  steel,  78,000. 

The  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler  Code  also  allows  95,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  for  crushing 
strength,  but  for  shearing  strength  of  rivets  allows: 

In  single  shear,  iron,  38,000  sted,  44,000. 

In  double  shear,  iron,  76,000;  steel,  88,000. 

Convex  er  Bnmped  Heads. — When  the  head  is  of  material  of  the 
.came  quality  and  thickness  as  that  of  the  shell,  the  head  is  of  equal 
strength  with  the  shell  when  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  head  equals  the  diam- 
eter of  the  shell,  or  when  the  rise  of  the 
curve=0.134   diam.   of  shell.     Fig.   148. 
Tliiokneu  of  Plates;  Siveting.  (Masa. 
Boiler   Bulee,    1910.)— The   longitudinal 
Fig,  148. — Buiipkd  Hbad.     joints  of  a  boiler,  the  shell  or  dram  of 
whicli  exceeds  36  in.  diameter,  shall  be  of  butt  and  double  strap 
construction;  if  it  does  not  exceed  36  in.  lap-riveted  construction 
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may  be  used,  the  maximum  pressure  on  such  shells  being  100  lbs. 
per  sq.  in. 

The  longitudinal  joints  of  horizontal  return -tubular  boilers  Bball 
be  located  above  the  fire-line  of  the  setting.  A  horizontal  return- 
tubular,  a  vertical  tubular,  or  a  locomotive  type  boiler  shall  not  have 
a  continuous  longitudinal  joint  over  12  ft.  in  length.* 

The  thiclmess  of  plates  in  a  shell  or  drum  shall  be  of  the  same 
gage.  The  minimum  thickness  of  plates  used  in  the  constructioii  of  a 
boiler  shall  be  ^  in.  The  minimum  thickness  of  shell  plates  shall 
be  as  follows: 

Diam.  36  in.  or  under,  14  in. ;  over  36  to  54  in.,  ^  in. ;  over  54 
to  73  in.,  %  in. ;  over  78  in,,  1^  in. 
Minimum  thickness  of  batt  straps: 


.  itoH  ItoH   fttoH  itoft  ftoj  J   itolilj 
■      i  Alt  A         i      I      i       1 


Minimum  thickness  of  tube  sheets: 


3r  under   over  42  to  54 
J L__  A 


inches;  ^  -  6-factor  of  safety;   /•  =  working  pressure,  lbs.  per  sq. 
in. ;  T  =  tensile  strength  stamped  on  the  head. 


For  r=  50,000,  t  = 


40,'JOO 


;  for  r- 80,000,  ^■ 


48,000  I' 


When  a  convex  head  has  a  manhole  opening  the  thickness  is  to 
be  increased  not  less  than  %  in. 

[The  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler  Code  specifies  a  higher  factor  of  safety, 

5.5,  and  adds  %  in.  to  the  thickness,  making  the  formula  — ^-j, — 

-j-  ^  in.,  R  being  the  radius  to  which  the  head  is  dished,  in  inches. 
When  R  is  less  than  0.3d  the  thickness  shall  be  at  least  that  found  by 
the  formula  when  R  =  0.8d.  Dished  heads  with  the  pressure  on  the 
convex  side  are  allowed  a  maximum  working  pressure  equal  to  60% 
of  that  for  heads  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  pressure  on  the 
concave  side.  Wlien  the  dished  head  has  a  manhole  opening  the 
thickness  as  found  by  these  rules  shall  be  increased  by  not  less  than 
^  in.  The  corner  radius  of  a  dished  head  shall  be  not  less  than  1^ 
in.  nor  more  than  4  in.,  and  not  less  than  3%  of  R.   A  manhole  open- 
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iag  in  a  dished  head  shall  be  flanged  to  a  depth  not  less  than  three 
times  the  thickness  of  the  head  measured  from  the  outside.] 

Minimum  thickness  of  plates  in  fiat-stayed  surfaces,  ^  in. 

The  ends  of  staybolts  shall  be  riTeted  over  or  upset. 

Biveta  shall  be  of  sufficient  length  to  completely  fill  the  rivet 
holes  and  form  a  head  equal  in  strength  to  the  body  of  the  rivet. 

Rivets  shall  be  machine  driven  wherever  possible,  with  sufficient 
pressure  to  fill  the  rivet  holes,  and  shall  be  allowed  to  cool  and  shrink 
under  pressure. 

Rivet  holes  shall  be  drilled  full  size  with  plates,  butt  straps  and 
heads  bolted  in  position ;  or  they  may  be  punched  not  to  exceed  Vi  i°- 


Fig.  150.— Sbction 
or  Sbam  on  Un- 
der Half  of 
Boiler. 


Fio.  149.— Quadruple-riveted  Joint. 

leaa  than  full  size  for  plates  over  ^  in,  thick,  and  i^  in.  or  less  for 
plates  not  exceeding  ^  in.  thick,  and  then  drilled  or  reamed 
to  full  size  with  plates,  butt  straps  and  heads  bolted  up  in  position. 

ftaadrnple  Eiveted  Joint.— F.  W.  Dean,  {Fower.  May  16,  1911) 
condemiifi  the  use  of  that  form  of  butt  and  strap  joint  in  which 
the  outside  strap  is  narrower  than  the  inside.  A  part  of  the  joint  ia 
lapped  and  in  that  part  the  rivets  are  overhung  and  in  single  shear, 
and  the  whole  Joint  may  be  deformed  under  strain.  Fig.  149  shows 
the  method  of  riveting  designed  by  Mr.  Dean  (after  German  marine 
practice)  for  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler  84  in.  diameter,  192  3  in. 
tubes  20  ft.  long,  3056  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface.  Both  butt  straps 
are  the  same  size,  %  in.  thiols.  The  rivets  are  %  in.  diam.,  4  in. 
pitch.  An  efficiency  of  92  per  cent  may  be  obtained  with  this  form 
of  joint.  The  plates  at  the  circumferential  seams  are  thinned  down 
on  the  under  half  of  the  boiler,  as  shown  in  Fig.  150  to  avoid  having 
too  great  a  double  thickness  of  seam. 

Working  Fressnre  on  Boilers  with  Triple  Riveted  Joints. — A 
triple  riveted  double  butt  and  strap  joint,  carefully  designed,  may  be 
made  to  have  an  efficiency  sometliing  higher  than  85  per  cent.  Good 
boiler  plate  steel  may  be  considered  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of 
55,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Taking  these  figures  and  a  factor  of  safety 
of  5,  we  have  aafe  working  pressure 

P_  ^I^ -  2  X  55,000  X  <X0.85  _  18700/ 
dF  ~  5d  ~      d    ' 

from  which  the  following  table  is  calculated. 
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SAPB  WOUtlSa  PBEBBtTBIl  FOR  BHBLLB  TnTH  lOHWa  OF 

Thickneaa,  inoheB 

H 

A 

H 

A 

H 

A 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

T 

Diameter,  inchea 24 

3( 

105 
156 
13C 

247 
105 
162 
130 
122 
108 

234 
105 
167 

146 
130 
117 
106 

227 
195 
170 
151 
136 
124 
114 

260 
223 
105 
173 
156 
142 
130 
120 

2fi0 

210 
195 
175 
ISO 
146 
135 
125 
117 

243 
216 
196 
177 
162 
150 
130 
130 
121 

238 
214 
105 
179 
165 
153 
143 
134 

212 

195 

230 
211 

227 
210 
105 
183 
■70 

226 
200 
196 

183 

167:181 
1561169 
146158 

??1 

9f 

105 

Shells  of  extemally-fired  boilers  ore  larely  made  over  A  in.  thick. 

PreMlueB  Allowed  on  BoUen.  (Mass.  Boiler  Rules,  1910.)— The 
pressure  allowed  on  a  boiler  constructed  wholly  of  cast  iron  shall 
■not  exceed  25  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

The  pressure  allowed  on  a  boiler  the  tubes  of  which  are  secured 
to  cast-iron  headers  shall  not  exceed  160  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

The  masimum  pressure  to  be  allowed  on  a  shell  or  drum  of  a 
boiler  shall  be  determined  from  the  minimum  thickness  of  the  shell 
plates,  the  lowest  tensile  strength  stamped  on  the  plates  by  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  efficiency  of  the  longitudinal  joint  or  of  the  ligament 
between  the  tube  holes,  whichever  is  least,  the  inside  diameter  of  the 
outside  course,  and  a  factor  of  safety  not  less  than  five. 

The  lowest  factor  of  safety  to  be  used  for  boilers  the  shells  or 
drums  of  which  are  exposed  to  the  products  of  combustion,  and  the 
longitudinal  joints  of  which  are  lap  riveted,  shall  be  as  follows : 
5  for  boilers  not  over  10  years  old ;  5.6  for  boilers  over  10  and  not 
over  15  years  old;  5.75  for  boilers  over  15  and  not  over  20  years 
old;  6  for  boilers  over  20  years  old.  The  lowest  factor  of  safety  to 
be  used  for  boilers  the  longitudinal  joint*  of  which  are  of  butt 
and  double  strap  construction  is  4.5. 

A  hydrostatic  test  is  to  be  applied  if  in  the  judgment  of  the 
inspector  or  of  the  insurance  company  it  is  advisable.  The  maximum 
pressure  in  a  hydrostatic  test  shall  not  exceed  Ij  times  the  maximum 
allowable  working  pressure,  except  that  twice  the  maximum  allowable 
working  pressure  may  be  applied  on  boilers  permitted  to  carry  not 
over  25  lbs.  pressure,  or  on  pipe  boilers. 

All  steam  boilers  and  their  appurtenances  except  [here  follows 
a  list  of  exceptions,  covering  locomotives,  agricultural  boilers,  heat- 
ing boilers,  boilers  of  not  more  than  3  H.P.,  and  boilers  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States]  shall  be  thoroughly  inspected 
internally  and  externally  at  intervals  of  not  over  one  year,  and  shall 
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not  be  operated  at  pressures  in  excess  of  the  Bafe  vorking  pressure 
stated  in  the  certificate  of  inspection. 

Making  a  Boiler  Shell. — The  several  sheets  of  which  the  shell 

is  to  be  constructed  are  sheared  to  the  exact  size  called  for  in  the 

drawings,  tlie  rivet  holes  are  located  by  means  of  wooden  templates 

and  their  centers  prick  punched,  or  else  the  holes  are  spaced  and 
punched  by  automatic  machinery.  The  holes 
for  all  nozzles  and  screwed  pipe  connections 
are  located  and  punched  or  cut.  The  operation 
of  punching  a  rivet  hole  is  shown  in  Fig.  151. 
The  metal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
hole  is  strained  and  hardened  by  the  action  of 

FiQ.  151.— Punching  a  the  punch,  and  therefore  it  is  required  in  tlie 
best  boiler-making  practice  that  the  holes  be 

punched  smaller  than  their  full  size  and  finished  to  size  by  drilling 

or  reaming  after  the  plates  have  been  rolled  and  bolted  in  position. 
After  cutting  the  holes  the  edges  of  the  plates  are  planed  or 

cut  with  chisels  to  make  smooth  the  edges  that  are  left  rough  in 

sJiearing,  and  where  lap  joints  are 

to  be  made  tlie  plates  are  beveled 

to   a   Uiin   edge   so   that   the   joint 

may  be  made  tight  by  calking.   Fig. 

152  shows  how  plates  are  "scarfed" 

and   joined   togetlier   at   the   meet- 
ing  point   of  a   horizontal    and   a 

girth  lap  joint. 

After    punching,    drilling    and 

planing,    the    plate    is    rolled    into 

the  required  shape,  by  being  passed 

back  and  forth  between  three  rolls, 

the    top    one  "of    which    ia    forced 

downward  by  screws  as  the  radius 

of  the  bend  becomes  smaller.     The 

bending   is  done  slowly   so   as   not 

to  overstrain  the  metal,  the  amount  of  curvature  made  at  each  posa 

being  less  for  a  thick  plate  than  for  a  thin  one. 

After  rolling  to  shape,  the  rivet  holes  of  a  joint  are  brought 

together  by  means  of  drift  pins  and  bolts  and  such  irregularities 

as  are  found  to  exist,  on  account  of  the  change  in  dimensions  with 

rolling,  are  reamed  out  by  passing  a  reamer  or  drill,  the  full  size  of 
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the  rivet  hole,  through  each  pair  of  holes  which  come  together. 
After  a  few  rivet  holes  have  been  drilled,  stay  rivets  are  put  in  and 
beaded  over  and  the  drift  pine  or  bolts  may  be  taken  out  as  the  stay 
rivets  hold  the  joints  in  position,  and  the  riveting  of  the  joint  is 
then  completed.  Hydraulic  or  other  machine  riveting  is  used  wherever 
possible,  as  it  generally  makes  a  tighter  joint  than  hand  riveting. 

Flanged  heads  are  usually  formed  to  shape  in  hydraulic  presses, 
the  metal  being  heated  io  redness.  It  is  important  to  heat  the  plate 
evenly  throughout  and  to  complete 
the  flanging  while  the  metal  is 
still  at  a  red  heat.  Flanging 
at  a  "blue"  heat,  that  is,  below 


Pio,  153.— T4PBB-PIN  Tdb«  Expamdkb.  Fia.  154.— Roijjdb  Expandeb. 

redness,  is  apt  to  cause  cracking.  After  flanging  the  head  shoold 
be  annealed  by  heating  to  dull  red  in  an  annealing  furnace  and  cool- 
ing slowly. 

Holes  for  tubes  are  cut  in  the  tube  sheets  by  a.  spiral  punch  or 
a  revolving  cutter.  The  tubes  are  secured  to  the  tube  aheets  by  meana 
of  expanding  tools,  such  aa  are 
shown  in  Figs.  153  and  154.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  continue  the  ex- 
panding procesB  until  a  thoroughly 
tight  joint  is  made,  pressing  the 
tube  against  the  tube  sheet  suf- 
ficiently to  cause  a  alight  groove  in 
the  tube,  but  not  so  far  as  to  need- 
lessly thin  down  the  tube.  When 
the  expanding  is,  properly  done  the 
tube  sheets  are  strongly  stayed  by 
the  tubes  so  that  no  flaring  or  bead-  ^°:   ^^-  —  Ttj»« 

.  , ,  J     »  J.V     i.  I  Expanded  Into  tamded  and 

ing  over  of  the  end  of  the  tube  is      Shebt.  Flabsd. 

Decessary,  but  it  is  customary  in 

fire-tube  boilers  to  form  a  bead  on  the  end  of  the  tube  and  make  a 
good  finish.  Figs.  15S  and  156  show  two  examples  of  expanded  tubes, 
the  first  in  which  the  tube  is  merely  expanded;  the  second  one  shows 
the  tube  flared  at  the  end  after  expanding. 


Fig.  156.- 
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Mass.  Boiler  Rules. — Tube  holes  shall  be  drilled  full  size,  or  the; 
may  be  punched  not  to  exceed  j  in.  lesfl  than  the  full  size,  and  then 
drilled,  reamed  or  finished  full  size  with  a  rotating  cutter.  The 
edge  of  tube  holes  shall  be  chamfered  to  a  radius  of  about  -^  in. 
A  fire-tube  boiler  shall  have  the  ends  of  the  tubes  substantiallj 
beaded.  The  ends  of  all  tubes,  suspension  tubes  and  nipples  shall 
be  flared  not  less  than  ^  in.  over  the  diameter  of  the  tube  hole  on 
all  water-tube  boilers  and  superheaters,  and  shall  project  through 
the  tube  sheets  or  headers  not  less  than  }  in,  nor  more  than  )  in. 
Separately  fired  superheaters  shall  have  the  tube  ends  protected  by 
refractory  material  where  they  connect  with  drums  or  headers. 

Holdung  Power  of  Expanded  Tnbea.  {The  Locomotive,  Sept. 
1893.)-^Tube8  3  in.  external  diameter,  0.109  in.  thick  were  expanded 
in  a  f-in.  plate  by  rolling  with  a  Dudgeon  expander,  without  the 
projecting  part  being  flared  or  beaded.  Stress  was  applied  to  draw 
the  tubes  out  of  the  plates.  The  observed  stress  which  caused 
yielding  was,  in  three  specimens,  6500,  6000  and  7500  lbs.  Two 
other  specimens  were  flared  so  that  the  diameter  of  the  extreme  end 
of  the  tube,  projecting  ^  in.  beyond  the  plate  was  3. 2  in. ,  the  diameter 
of  the  tube  where  it  entered  the  plate  being  3.1  in.  The  observed 
stress  which  caused  the  yielding  of  these  specimens  was  21,000  and 
19,500  lbs.  Tke  Locomotive  estimates  that  the  factor  of  safety  of 
the  plain  rolled  tubes  is  nearly  i  and  that  of  the  flared  tubes  about 
15  against  the  stress  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  a  boiler  at  100 
lbs.  gage  pressure.  It  is  considered  that  the  tubes  act  as  stays  for 
that  portion  of  the  flat  head  that  is  within  two  inches  of  the  upper  row 
of  tubes,  and  that  the  segment  above  this  (except  that  portion  that 
lies  with  3  ins.  of  the  shell)  requires  to  be  braced. 

The  stress  that  acts  on  each  tube  tending  to  pull  it  out  of  the 
head  may  be  calculated  ae  follows:  Multiply  the  area  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  head  that  is  stayed  by  the 
tubes,  in  square  inches,  minus  the  sum 
of  the  areas  corresponding  to  the  ex- 
ternal diameter  of  the  tubes,  by  the 
maximum  pressure  of  steam  the  boiler 
is  allowed  to  carry  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  number 
of  tubes. 

CaUring. — Fig.  157  shows  the  opera- 
tion of  calking  the  edge  of  a  lap  seam 
Fio.  157.— Calkino  of  Joimtb     ^j  gja^  calking  the  head  of  a  rivet. 
A  round-nosed  tool  should  be  used  in 
order  to  avoid  cutting  the  plate.    The  tool  is  struck  with  a  hammer 
with  BufBcient  force  to  drive  the  edge  of  the  plate  or  of  the  rivet 
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head  dovn  to  a  firm  bearing  so  as  to  close  the  joint  completely  aod 
prevent  leaks.     Too  heavy  a  blow  is  apt  to  open  the  joint. 

Braces  and  Stays. — The  flat  surfaces  of  a  boiler  which  are  not 
stayed  by  the  tubes  require  to  be  stayed  by  other  means.  "Through" 


stays,  which  run  direct  from  one  head  to  the  other  are  commonly 
nsed  in  marine  boilers  of  the  Scotch  type,  see  Fig,  100,  page  350,  and 
to  some  extent  in  large  high-presaure  return  boilers.     Pig.  158  shows 


sife 


1  -fr-^^?' 1 


Fia.  161.— Ckow-p 


r  BsACEa. 


one  method  of  securing  the  end  of  a  through  stay  rod  to  the  head. 
Fig.  159  shows  channel  bars  riveted  to  the  inside  of  a  boiler  head 
to  reinforce  the  sheet  at  the  through  stay  connections. 

Fig.  160  shows  one  form  of  diagonal  stay  and  also  a  through  stay. 

Fig.  161  shows  an  old  form  of  "crow-foot"  brace,  used  for  bracing 
tubular  boilers,  and  Fig.  163  shows  the  position  of  the  feet  of  these 
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braces  in  the  head,  the  little  circlea  repreBentin^  the  poeition  of 
the  rivet  holeB.  The  dotted  lines  enclose  the  area  that  requires 
bracing;. 

Fig.  162  shows  a  common  fonn  of  crow-foot  brace  made  out  of  steel 
plate  bent  to  shape.    It  is  known  as  the  UcGregor  brace. 


Fig.  164  shows  the  braces  need  with  the  T-irons  shown  in  Fig.  165. 
The  T-bars  are  riveted  to  the  head  for  attachment  of  the  stays.  Fig. 
166  shows  methods  of  fastening  stays  to  the  heads  and  to  the  shell. 


Fia.  166, — T-BAR  AiTACHUEm  k)b  Statb. 

Fig,  167  shows  three  methods  of  bracing  the  flat  top  or  "crown 
sheet"  of  a  fire  box  or  combustion  chamber,  such  as  that  of  a  locomotive, 
or  of  an  internally  fired  marine  boiler.  At  the  left  a  pair  of  "crown 
bars"  is  shown  in  section.  The  bars  extend  the  width  of  the  fire 
box  and  are  bent  down  and  forged  into  feet  at  the  end  so  as  to  rest 
on  the  edges  of  the  side  plates.  The  downward  pressure  of  steam, 
which  tends  to  crush  in  tiie  flat  top,  is  conveyed  by  bolts  and  niiti 
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to  caps  which  straddle  &  pair  of  bare.  In  the  two  other  methods, 
Bbovn  at  the  right,  the  load  is  transmitted  by  stays  to  the  upper 
thell  ot  the  boiler. 


Fig.  166. — Methodb  op  Fabteniko  Braces. 


Fia.  167. — Methods  or  Bracino  a  Crown  SHsirr. 

Allowable  Streuei  on  Braces  and  Stayboltfl.  (MaBaachusetta 
Rules.) — The  maximum  allowable  stress  per  square  inch  net  cross- 
sectional  area  of  stsye  and  stay  bolts  shall  be  as  follows :  Weldless ' 
mild  steel,  head  to  head  or  through  stays.  8000  lbs..  9000  lbs.; 
diagonal  or  crow-foot  stays,  7500  lbs.,  8000  lbs. ;  mild  steel  or  wrought- 
iron  staybolts  6500  lbs.,  7000  lbs.  The  first  figure  in  each  case  is 
for  size  up  to  IJ  in.  diameter  or  equivalent  area,  the  second  for 
size  over  1^  in.  or  equivalent  area. 

ITie  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler  Code  allows  for  welded  stays  6000  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.;  for  unwelded  stays,  (a)  7500;  (b)  9500;  (c)  8500.  (a)  less 
than  20  diameters  long,  screwed  through  plates  with  ends  riveted  over ; 
(b)  lengths  between  supports  not  exceeding  130  diameters;  (c)  ex- 
ceeding ISO  diameters. 

Stay-bolt*. — Stay-bolts  in  water-legs  are  subject  not  only  to 
longitudinal  stress  due  to  the  boiler  pressure,  and  to  corrosion,  hut 
also  to  bending  stress  caused  by  relative  motions  of  the  outer  and 
inner  sheets  of  the  furnace  or  water-leg  due  to  the  variations  in 
temperature  to  which  the  two  are  subjected.     A  stay-bolt  usually 
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fails  by  traoBverse  fracture  close  to  the  outer  sheet,  which  U 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fire-box  sheet  is  generally 
thinner  than  the  outer  sheet,  and  therefore  holds  the  end  of 
the  stay  less  rigidly.  Fig.  168  shows  a  stay-bolt  drilled  with 
a  small  hole  at  one  end  through  which  water  will  be  blown 
out  as  soon  as  a  fracture  extends  far  enough  across  the  section 
to  reach  the  hole,  thus  calling  attention  to  the  failure  of  the  stay. 
Fig.  169  shows  a  better  form,  in  which  the  hole  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  stay.    The  inner  portion  of  the  stay  is  turned  t«  ^  in. 


Flo.  168.— Stay  Bolt,  Dbh-led  at  Fig."  169  .—Hollow  Stat  Bolt. 

Oni  End. 

smaller  diameter  than  the  ends,  in  order  to  make  the  stay  more 
flexible  and  diminish  the  chances  of  fracture. 

Flexible  Spring:  Stay-bolt .—H.  V.  Wille,   {Trans.  A.  S.  U.  E., 

190d)  describes  a  flexible  stay-bolt  made  of  oil-tempered  spring  steel 

that  will  safely  stand  a  tensile  stress  of  100,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.    Its 

high  elastic  limit  makes  it  possible  to 

reduce  the  diameter  to  %  in,  or  less. 

The   bolts   are   slightly   enlarged   and 

threaded  at  the  ends  and  screwed  into 

soft  steel  end  pieces  which  are  screwed 

nalTO-FLEnoBLnSTAT-BOLT.     into  the  plates  and  headed  up  in  the 

usual  manner  (Fig.  170). 

Stay-bolts  fail  not  because  of  the  tensional  loads  upon  them, 

but  from  flexural  stresses  induced  by  the  vibration  resulting  from 

the  greater  expansion  of  the  fire-box  sheets  than  of  the  outside  sheets. 

It  is  general  practice  to  recess  the  bolts  below  the  base  of  the  threads 

and   this  has   effected   a   slight   reduction   in   the   fiber   stress,  but 

practically  no  effort  has  been  made  to  design  a  bolt  to  meet  the 

flexural  stresses  or  even  to  calculate  their  magnitude.     The  stress 

increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  diameter  and  decreases  as  the 

aquare  of  the  distance  between  the  sheets. 

Flat  Surfaces  Supported  by  Stay-bolt«.  A.  J.  Toppm  {Power, 
Dec  24  1912).— There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  relative 
to  the  a'llowable  pressure  for  a  given  thickness  of  plate  and  pitch  of 
rivets  Formulas  by  different  authorities  give  notably  different  results. 
Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  the  city  of  Detroit  employ  the  formula: 
P  _  66«+l)^ 
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in  which  P>-8afe  working  preeenre  in  ponnde  per  square  inch;  t  =' 
thiclcnesB  of  plate  in  siiteeotDB  of  an  inch ;  66  =  a  constant  determined 
b;  experiment;  8  =  mazimnm  pitch  in  inches. 
The  United  States  Oovemment  mle  is: 

in  which  P,  t,  and .i?  are  the  same  symbols  as  in  the  previons  fonnnla, 
and  it  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  method  of  staying.  For  screwed 
stays  rivet^  over  and  plates  not  exceeding  -X  in.  thick,  £^112.  For 
the  same  conditiooa  and  plates  over  ^  in.  thick,  k  —  130. 

■To  determine  the  area  of  holt  necessary  to  snstain  the  load,  let 
Ps  pressure  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.;  £^mu.=  maximum  pitch  in  inches; 
^aiB.  =  miniDinm  pitch  in  inches;  ^  ^^  net  area  under  pressure  in 
square  inches;  D  =  outside  diameter  of  stay-bolt  in  inches;  T  —  the 
allowable  tensile  strength  of  the  stay-bolt  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  d  =  diam- 
eter at  root  of  thread  of  stay-bolt. 

The  net  area  supported  by  one  stey-bolt  would  he  the  product  of  the 
two  pitches  minus  the  area  of  stay-bolt  at  the  root  of  the  thread,  or 

The  load  sustained  by  the  stay-bolt  would  be  P  times  this  area.  The 
strength  of  the  stay-bolt  would  be  J"  X  —/-■  As  this  must  balance  the 
load 

TX^~  P\(8^  X  5^„.)  -"f  ]. 
TrsnBpooiDg, 

""  ^    »(r+P)   • 

Stay-bolts  1}  in.  in  diameter  and  nnder,  generallj  have  13  threads 
per  inch  and  the  outside  diameter 

i)=d  + 0.1443. 

Substituting  in  the  foregoing,  we  obtMD 


J>^^^l^^^+o.im. 


The  value  of  T  varies  according  to  difEerent  authorities.  Uassa- 
chueetts  allows  only  6500  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  mild  steel  or 
wrought-iron  stay-bolts  up  to  and  including  l^J  in.  diameter.  The 
United  States  Govemmettt  allows  8000  for  tested  steel  steys  Ij  to 
Zi  in.  diameter  when  not  forged  or  welded. 
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For  hollow  stays  the  reduction  in  area  due  to  the  diameter  of 
the  hole  must  be  taken  into  account  in  computing  the  strength  of  the 
fltay. 

From  these  formulae  Mr.  Toppin  calculates  a  series  of  tables 
for  the  allowable  pressures  corresponding  to  different  diameters  and 
pitches  of  stays  and  thicknesses  of  plates  and  plots  the  curvee  shown 
in  Figs.  171  and  178. 


Ank  to  be  loppaned  In  Sqiuu«  IdcIh*  pjicii  ot  Slw-tiiilU  In  lu. 

Fia.  171. — ALUOWiShE  PRES8UBE8  ON  Stat-   Fio.  172. — Allowabu  Fres- 
BOLTS  AT  6500  LBS.  Stbxss.  aiTREa  ok  Plates  op  Various 

Thickness  and  Pitches. 


t  7000  lbs.  per  aqiu 


b  tlnta,    multipl]'  tin 


At  eOOO  Itw.  miilliply  by  O.BZZ. 


nbia  Prcnom  oo  Stay-bolMd  Plat  Plif 


u-yiaff  ^Ich  And  Thick: 
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Tha  aboTs  tabls  wu  ulimlat^  uoordioc  to  Munohuiatta  tormula 


in   irhloh   P— aUt^vtble    pmaure  in  pounds  mi 


culatod  uooidinc  to  tbs  IT.  S.  Got 


i«h  <b >*  gonMaot :  fi-mu.iHteh:  1 -thiolineH  ot 
nplkteaup  lo'/ufn.;  it-120  tor  plateaDver  T/Mi 


n  alitHnthi  dl  kn  inch:  t-112 


The  A.  S.  M,  E.  Boiler  Code  gives  the  same  formula  as  the  XT.  S. 
Government  with  the  following  values  of  the  constants :  For  stays 
screwed  through  plates  with  ends  riveted  over,  plates  not  over  j^ 
in.  thick,  C  =  112;  over  i^  in.  thick,  C  =  120;  for  stays  screwed 
through  plates  and  fitted  with  single  nuts  outside  of  plate,  C  =  135; 
for  stays  fitted  with  inside  nuts  and  outside  washers,  the  diameters 
of  washers  not  less  than  0,4S  and  thickness  not  less  than  i,  C  =^  175. 

Siz«  of  BoUer  Tubes. — The  following  table  gives  the  dimensions 
of  the  tubes  tmmmonly  used  in  steam  boilers,  together  with  their  cal- 
culated surface  per  foot  of  length,  and  the  length  per  square  foot 
of  surface,  internal  and  external: 
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Flsei  Snbjeoted  to  Ezteraal  Freunre. — The  Qeneral  Bules  and 
Beguletions  of  the  IT.  S.  Board  of  Supervising  Inepectora,  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service,  1909,  give  the  following  rules  for  flues 
eubjeeted  to  external  pressare  only : 

Plain  lap-welded  flueB  7  to  13  in.  diameter. 

Furnaces. — The  tensile  strength  of  steel  uaed  in  the  construction 
of  corrugated  or  ribbed  furnaces  shall  not  exceed  67,000,  and  be 
not  less  than  54,000  lbs.;  and  in  all  other  furnaces  the  minimum 
tensile  strength  shall  not  be  less  than  58,000,  and  the  maximum  not 
more  than  67,000  lbs.    The  minimum  elongation  in  8  inches  shall  be 


All   corrugated   furnaces   having   plain   parts   at   the   ends   not 
exceeding  9  inches  in  length  (except  flues  especially  provided  for), 


Fig.  173.^Tcb&-8PACING  in  a  Hobmontai.  Boiubb. 

when  new,  and  made  to  practically  true  circles,  shall  be  allowed  ft 
steam  pressure  in  accordance  with  the  formula  P  =  C  X  T  -i-  D. 

P  =  pressure  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ,  7  —  thicknesB  in  inches,  C  ■■  a  oon- 
stant,  as  below. 
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L«eda  auapcnman  bulb  fumaoe C'17,000,  T  not  lees  tbon  A  in- 

Morison  com  gated  t)^ C"  15,600,  T  not  leea  than  A  <». 

Fox  oorrugated  type C-14,000,  T  not  leaa  than  A  in- 

PurvM  type,  rib  projeotiona C-14,000,  Tnot  lew  than  A  in. 

Brown  coiTug&ted  type C— 14,000,  T  not  less  than  A  in- 
Type  baving  sectioDa  18  ins.  long..   C- 10,000,  T  not  less  tban  A  in. 

limiting  dimensions   from   center  of  the  corrugations   or  pro- 
jecting ribe,  and  of  their  depth,  are  given  for  each  furnace. 

Tube  Spacing  in  Horizontal  Tnbnlar  Boilers . — In  modern  practice 
the  tubes  are  arranged  in  vertical  and  horizontal  rows  (not  staggered 
as  in  earlier  practice),  with  not  less  than  1  in.  space  between  adjacent 
tubes,  not  less  than  2  ins.  between  the  two  central  vertical  rows,  and 
not  less  than  SJ  in.  between  the 
shell  and  the  nearest  tube.     In 
boilers  60  in.  diameter  and  larger 
a  manhole   is   put  in  the   front 
head  beneath  the  central  rows  of 
tubes.     Fig.    173    (from   J.    T. 
Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago)   shows 
the    arrangement    of    tubes    and 
also  of   the   braces  in   a   72   in. 

boiler.  „       _.     „ 

TT      «>u.    1.         1.        .1.     1.1.  Fio.  174. — Radul  Arramqement  IN 

Dig.  174  snows  now  the  tubes  Tdbbb  im  a  Vertical  Boii^r. 

are  arranged   in  some   styles   of 

vertical  tubular  boiler  in  order  to  facilitate  the  cleaning  of  scale  from 

the  tubes  and  crown-sheet. 

Manholes  and  Eandholes. — Manholes  are  usually  made  11x15  in.. 


Fia.  17«.— Fi-ANQTO  MANHout.    Fio.  178.— Manhole  and  Handholb  Plates. 


of  elliptical  shape.     The  metal  around  them  should  be  reinforced, 
either  by  riveting  on  it  an  elliptical   ring,  or  by  flanging.     The 
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sectional  area  of  the  reinforcing  ring  should  not  be  leae  than  that 
of  the  portion  of  the  plate  removed  in  making  the  manhole>  measured 
thiougb  its  longer  a^cis.  Handholes  are  of  the  same  shape  as  man- 
holes, and  are  usually  made  about  4x6  in.  Thej  should  alvajs  be 
reinforced.  Various  methods  of  reinforcing  are  shown  in  Figs.  175 
and  176. 

Bute  for  Reinforcing.  (Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Insnrance  and 
Inspection  Co.) — To  find  the  least  allowable  proportions  of  a  re- 
inforcing ring,  multiply  the  thickness  of  the  plate  by  the  length 
of  the  stock-hole ;  this  gives  the  sectional  area  of  plate  cut  away  in 
making  the  hole.  The  total  sectional  area  of  the  reinforcing  ring 
must  be  at  least  as  great  as  this,  and  the  material  of  the  ring  must 
be  as  good  as  the  material  nf  the  shell  plates.  The  width  of  the  re- 
inforcing ring  is  usually  limited  by  circumstances,  but  when  the 
width  has  been  decided,  the  thicJcneas  of  the  ring  may  be  determined 
as  foUows:    If  there  are  tuio  rings,  one  inside  and  one  oataide  as 


Fio,  177. — RB-tNTOKEcuuNT  or  Manhole. 

we  recommend,  and  as  is  shown  in  Pig.  177,  the  thickness  of  each 
ring  is  found  by  dividing  the  sectional  area  of  the  ring  by  four 
times  its  width.  (If  only  one  ring  is  used,  its  thickness  must  be 
equal  to  the  combined  thickness  of  the  tmo  rings  shown  in  Fig.  177. 

Rules  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors: 
When  holes  exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter  are  cut  in  boilers  for 
pipe  connections,  man  and  h  an  dhole  plates,  such  holes  shall  be 
reinforced  with  wrought  iron  or  steel  rings  of  sufficient  width  and 
thickness  of  material  to  equal  the  amount  of  material  cut  from  such 
boilers,  except  that  when  holes  are  cat  in  any  fiat  surface  of  such 
boilers,  and  such  holes  are  fianged  inwardly  to  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  IJ  inches,  measuring  from  the  outer  surface,  the  reinforce- 
ment rings  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Massachusetts  Rule  for  Manholes.-^A  manhole  shall  be  located  in 
the  front  head,  below  the  tubes,  of  a  horizontal  retum-tubular  boiler 
60  in.  or  over  in  diamet«r.  A  manhole  or  handhole  shall  be  located  in 
the  front  head,  below  the  tubes,  of  a  horizontal  return-tubular  boiler 
less  than  60  in.  in  diameter.  A  handhole  shall  he  located  in  the  rear 
head  of  a  horizontal  retum-tubular  boiler,  below  the  tubes,  except 
one  which  has  a  manhole  in  the  front  head,  below  the  tubes. 

Dimeniioni  of  Boilet«. — The  tables  on  pages  439  and  440  give  the 
principal  dimensions  of  standard  forms  of  horizontal  retum-tubular 
boilers  and  of  vertical  tubular  boilers. 
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(CoateBviUe  Boiler  WoTkB.) 
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SimoiiBiona  of  Vertical  Tubular  Boilen. 
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Standard  Tsrtieal  Boilen.     (CoaUarille  Boiler  Woilu.) 


Fittings  eompriM  one  steun  gBge,  three  gase  cocka,  one  ^oae  water 
pkgA,  one  safety  valve,  one  check  valve,  one  Dbw-off  cock.  All  boilen 
an  tarted  to  160  pounds,  hydrostatic  pressure.    Discounts  on  application. 

Dimeiuions  of  Harine  Watsr-tobs  Boilsn. — The  following  table 
of  the  weight  and  space  occupied  by  various  makes  of  marine  water- 


I 

B3nd  of  BoUsn. 

«,.ft. 

leDcth. 

It.     in. 

Width. 

ft.       ID. 

H<»^t. 

ft.       ID. 

Oulrids 
ofTub-- 

BabcKk    k     Wilooi      (U.B.8 
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•       1 

0     11 
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18       4 

13       0 
15       3 
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13     11 
13       J 

13       3 
13       2 

< 

Babcock     ft     WUeoi     (ij.'sji 
Nonnuid,      modiBed     (U.S.S 
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1    AIM 

IM 
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Moibrr  (U.8.B.  Koanuio) . . . 

IMAIH 

■8 
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Thoinycrort  (T  B.D,  Bumn 
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SlDd  of  BoiUr. 

No. 

M- ft. 

%^ 

8pu«. 

Bq.  ft.  of 
H.  8.  per 

6|»oe. 

.  1 

"^NfttSr"  '"■'' 

10 

ISA  10 
12*  10 
11*  10 

ig:8 

134.7 
133.3 

3340 

16SB 
2323 
2423 

31.90 

g;SI 

2R.51 

1S.SZ 

25';31 
33,74 

24.se 

24.88 

1.635 
1.780 

* 

Babcwsk     A     Wilooi     (U.S.S 

•25.80 

NoTMcd.     m^lM      (0.8.8 

Thoniycroft  (T.B.D.  Terry).  . 
White-FontM   (T.B.D.  M«ry- 

•23.00 

tia-20 

10 

Y.rroV  (T.B.D.  BWrretl).... 
Thornjrrroft  (T.B.D.  Burrows; 

tl2.S0 
tl3.23 

tube  boilers  ia  given  by  Bear-admiral  G.  W.  Melville,  U.  S,  N.  {Bug, ' 
Mag.,  Jan.,  1912). 

Sim  of  Water-tube  Boilen. — Water-tube  boilers  are  commonly 
made  with  4-in.  tubes;  some,  such  as  the  Heine  boiler,  are  made  with 
3J-in.,  and  the  Babcock  &  Wilcoz  marine  type  are  made  with  the 
bottom  row  4-in.  and  all  the  others  2-in.  tubes.  Tlie  length,  number, 
spacing  and  arrangement  of  the  tubes  vary  greatly  ac(X)rding  to  the 
style  of  boiler  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  space  it  is  designed  to 
occupy.  In  calculating  the  beating  surface  of  a  water-tube  boiler  of 
the  ordinary  types,  with  straight  tubes,  the  following  table  will  be 
found  convenient : 


BEATINO   BCRTACE   OP  BOILER   TUBES,    2,   3^   AND   4-IN 

DIAUETER. 

L.n«tho[Tub.i^F«l. 

xilKiin' 

>         1         ,0        1         >2        1        ..       1        ,.       1 

is 

20 

Uoktiaa  Buriaco  of  Odo  Tube.  Bq.ft. 

5.236   I     6.283   I    7.330  I    8.378  I  9-425  I  10.472 

9.163       10.996      18.828     14.661  16-493      18.326 

10.472       12.666      14.661      16-755  18.850     20.944 


In  the  standard  form  of  inclined  tube  boiler,  with  4-in.  tubes, 
the  length  of  the  tubes  is  commonly  made  18  ft.,  and  the  number  of 
tubes  in  a  horizontal  row,  according  to  the  size  of  the  boiler,  ia  4, 
6,  6  or  7  with  one  longitudinal  steam  and  water  drum,  8,  10,  13  or 
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14  with  two  drums,  and  21  with  three  drums.  The  number  of 
horizontal  rowB  ie  7,  S,  9,  10,  13  or  14.  The  number  of  tubes  and 
the  total  heating  surface  of  the  tubes  in  these  arrangements,  together 
with  the  corresponding  area  of  grate  surface,  are  given  below : 


r   WATEB-TUBI    BOILESS. 


ToUl  Numb«  i 

fTub«. 

3G 

TO 

Si 

as 

113 

HO 

«8 

sa 

Total  Htttini  Surtute,  with  Tubo  IS  FMt  Lo 

,. 

(WO 

aioT 

3MS 

aoss 
sua 


Ec  Surlua,  7  Feet  Loug.  Squu«  Fict. 
2S.6     I     32. T     I     40.8     |     49.0 


I  ""  I 


i  "■'  I 


The  water  and  steam  drums  are  uBually  made  30,  36,  42  or  48  in. 
diameter,  and  of  lengths  ranging  from  6  to  20  ft.,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  boiler  and  according  to  whether  the  drum  is  placed  length- 
wise or  crosswise  of  the  boiler.  Taking  the  heating  surface  as  that  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  drum,  the  following  table  gives  the  heating  sur- 
face of  drum  of  the  several  sizes  named : 


Length,  €t. 

6 

8 

10 

12     1     14 

le    1    18 

20 

DiUD.,  in. 

H«tin<  Surf 

xe  of  Uw«  StU  at 

Drum,  tq.ft. 

30 

24 

31 

3fi 

47 

65 

63 

71 

70 

36 

28 

as 

47 

57 

66 

75 

85 

04 

42 

33 

44 

55 

66 

77 

88 

99 

110 

4S 

38 

60 

63 

75 

88 

101 

113 

126 

Specification!  for  Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler  and  Boiler-room 
Equipment.  (Charles  L.  Hubbard,  in  Power,  Dec.  1905.) — The  ap- 
pended "dummy"  liaa  been  found  useful  in  making  up  specifications 
for  tubular  boilers,  together  with  their  settings.  Under  each  heading 
will  be  found  numbered  clauses  to  fit  all  usual  cases,  and  such  of 
these  may  be  chosen  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions  of  an; 
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particular  iustacce.  For  example,  under  "Braces,"  No.  1  calls  for 
the  uBual  crowfoot  bracing;  Nos.  3  and  4,  or  3  and  5,  call  for 
throngh-b racing,  and  Nob.  1,  2  and  4  a  combinatioo  of  the  two. 

In  making  up  a  Bpeciiicatioa  the  engineer  has  simply  to  check 
off  the  clauses  he  wishes  to  use  under  the  different  heads,  fill  in  with 
pencil  the  spaces  left  for  dimensions,  etc.,  and  his  typewriter  operator 
may  do  the  rest.  Check  marks  and  writing  can  be  erased  afterward, 
and  the  dummy  used  again  and  again  a  number  of  times. 

Blank  spaces  are  filled  in,  in  the  following  specification,  in 
Older  to  make  the  method  of  use  more  clearly  understood. 

Specifications  fob  Boilehs, 

Type  and  General  Dimensions. — The  boilers,  3  in  number,  are 
to  be  of  the  horizontal  tubular  type,  with  full  overhanging  fronts,  and 
all  parts  and  pieces  must  be  designed  accordingly. 

The  shells  are  to  be  16  feet  6  inches  long  outside,  and  60 
inches  in  diameter,  measured  on  the  outside  of  the  smallest  ring  of 
plates. 

The  heads  are  to  be  15  feet  0  inches  apart  outside.  The 
size  and  description  of  the  other  parts  are  to  conform  substantially 
to   tiie   details   usually   furniBhed   by  the  In- 

spection and  Insurance  Company  for  boilers  of  this  size,  and  during 
me  process  of  construction  all  the  material  and  workmanship  en- 
tering into  the  same  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  en- 
gineer and  a  representative  of  said  company. 

Materials;  Q-ualiiy  and  Thickness,— (1)  Shell  plates  are  to  be 
%  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  open-hearth  fire-box  steel,  having 
8  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  54,000  nor  more  than  60,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  with  not  less  than  56  per  cent  as  con- 
traction of  area,  and  an  elongation  of  25  per  cent  in  length  of  8 
inches. 

(3)  Phosphorus  to  be  less  than  0.03  per  cent  and  sulphur  less 
than  0.025  per  cent.* 

(3)  A  coupon  two  inches  wide  is  to  stand  bending  180.  degrees 
on  itself  without  showing  signs  of  fracture,  both  before  and  after 
heating  to  a  cherry-red  and  quenching  in  water, 

(4)  A  sworn  certificate  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  plate  mill 
that  each  heat  of  metal  used  for  the  plates  baa  been  tested  and  ful- 
filled the  chemical  teste,  and  that  the  coupon  from  each  plate 
has  been  tested  and  has  come  up  to  the  physical  requirements.  With 
and  as  a  part  of  the  certificate  shall  be  furnished  a  schedule  of  the 

'  samples  tested  and  the  data  determined  by  the  tests. 

*  The  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspectioa  and  luBurance  Co.  allows  0.035 
phosphoruH  and  0.035  sulphur.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 'a  specifica- 
tions  for  fit«-box  eteel  allow  0.035  P  and  0.003  S.  American  Bureau  of  Shippind's 
■pedfications  for  marine  boilers  allow  for  shells  P  and  S  each  not  over  0.04; 
for  fire-boxea,  P  and  8  each  not  over  0.035. 
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(5)  Heads  to  be  ^  inch  in  thicknesB  of  best  open-heartli  fluige 
steel. 

(6)  All  plates,  both  of  Bhella  and  heads  are  to  be  plainly  stamped 
with  the  name  of  maker,  brand  and  tensile  strength.  The  marks 
shall  be  so  located  that  they  may  be  plainly  seen  on  each  plate  after 
the  boiler  is  constructed. 

Riveting. — (1)  Longitudinal  seams  are  to  be  of  the  double- 
riveted  lap-joint  type  with  rivets  staggered.*  They  must  be  arranged 
to  come  well  above  the  fire  line  of  the  boilers,  and  must  break  joints 
in  different  courses  in  the  usual  manner. 

Rivets  to  be  13-lG  inch  in  diameter  and  pitched  3  inches  on 
centers ;  the  two  rows  to  be    2    inches  apart  on  centers. 

(2)  Longitudinal  seams  are  to  be  of  the  double-riveted  butt- 
joint  type  with  double  covering  strips.  They  must  be  arranged 
to  come  well  above  the  fire  line  of  the  boilers,  and  must  break 
joints  in  diifereot  courses  in  the  usual  manner. 

Rivets  are  to  be  %  inch  in  diameter;  those  of  the  inner  rows 
are  to  be  pitched     2    inches  apart. 

The  rivets  of  the  outer  rows  are  to  be  pitched  4  inches  on 
centers  and  the  rows  to  be    3^    inches  apart. 

The  covering  strips  are  to  be     %     inehes  in  thickness. 

(3)  Longitudinal  seams  are  to  be  of  the  triple- riveted  butt- 
joint  type  with  double  covering  strips.  They  mast  be  arranged  to 
come  well  above  the  fire  line  of  the  boilers,  and  must  break  joint,  in 
different  courses  in  the  usual  manner.  Rivets  are  to  be  %  inch  in 
diameter ;  those  of  the  two  inner  rows  are  to  be  pitched  3|  inches 
on  centers,  and  the  rows  are  to  be  2 J  inches  apart;  the  rivets  of 
the  two  intermediate  rows  are  to  be  pitched  3^  inches  on  centers 
and  the  rows  are  to  be  6f.  inches  apart,  while  the  rivets  of  the  two 
outer  rows  are  to  be  pitched  6J  inches,  and  the  rows  are  to  be 
llj  inches  apart.  The  covering  strips  are  to  be  6-16  inch  in 
thickness. 

(4)  The  transverse  seams  are  to  be  single  riveted,  with  rivets 
13-16     inch  in  diameter  and  pitched     3    inches  on  centers. 

(5)  The  rivet  holes  must  be  drilled,  and  must  be  neatly  cham- 
fered 1-32  inch  on  the  faying  side  of  all  plates.  Care  must  be 
exercised  in  drilling  the  holes  that  they  come  fair  in  construction. 

(6)  The  use  of  the  drift  pin  to  bring  blind  or  partially  blind 
holes  in  line  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  rejection  of  the  boilers. 

Braces. —  (1)  Each  boiler  shall  have  8  solid  steel  crowfoot  braces 
attached  to  each  head  above  the  tubes  and  arranged  as  shown  on 
detail.  Each  brace  shall  have  a  sectional  area  of  not  less  than  1 
square  inch  at  its  weakest  part,  and  shall  be  riveted  to  the  head  and 
shell  with  two    1    inch  rivets  at  each  end. 

Braces  in  the  outer  row  shall  be     48     inches  in  length,  those 

now  condenmed  by  law  in  aoms 
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in  the  second  row  60  inches  in  len^,  and  those  in  the  third 
row  73  inches  in  length.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  setting  them 
■o  that  they  shall  bear  a  uniform  tension. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  crowfoot  braces  above  specified,  each  boiler 
shall  have  3  through  braces  of  mild  Bteel  of  a  tensile  strength  equal 
to  that  of  the  shell. 

Each  brace  shall  be  1}  inches  in  diameter  and  without  welds. 
The  ends  shall  be  upset  to  2  inches  and  shall  be  provided  with 
nnt,  check-nut  and  heavy  cast-iron  washer,  one  inch  in  thickness 
and     5     iucbeB  in  diameter,  planed  or  milled  on  both  sides. 

(3)  Each  boiler  shall  have  5  through  braces  of  mild  steel 
of  a  tensile  strength  equal  to  that  of  the  shell. 

Each  brace  shall  be  1^  inches  in  diameter  and  withoat  welds. 
The  ends  shall  be  upset  to  2  inches  and  shall  be  provided  with  nut, 
check-nut  and  heavy  cast-iron  washer,  one  inch  in  thickness  and  5 
inches  in  diameter,  planed  or  milled  on  both  sides. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  setting  them,  so  that  they  shall  bear 
imiform  tension. 

(4)  The  boiler  heads  are  to  be  stiffened  with  6  inch  by 
8.39  inch  by  0.53  inch  channel  bars  riveted  to  the  heads  and 
arranged  as  shown  on  detail- 

(5)  The  boiler  heads  are  to  be  stiffened  with  3  inch  by  3  inch 
by  V^  inch  angle  hars  riveted  to  the  heads  and  arranged  as  shown 
on  detail. 

Tubes:  (1)  Each  boiler  ts  to  have  72  best  lap-welded  tubes 
3  inches  in  diameter  and  15  feet  long,  set  in  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal rows,  with  a  clear  space  between  them  vertically  and  horizontally 
of  one  inch,  except  the  central  vertical  space,  which  is  to  be  2 
inches. 

The  holes  for  the  tubes  are  to  be  neatly  chamfered  off  on  the 
outside. 

(2)    The  tubes  are  to  be  set  with  a  expander  and 

beaded  down  at  each  end. 

Manhole:  Each  boiler  is  to  have  one  manhole,  11x15  inches, 
with  a  strong  internal  frame,  made  of  "gun"  iron  or  sound  steel 
casting,  with  suitable  plate,  yoke  and  bolt,  the  proportions  of  the 
whole  to  be  such  as  will  make  it  as  strong  as  any  portion  of  the 
shell  of  like  area.  It  is  to  be  located  in  the  shell  on  top  of 
boiler. 

Handholes:  Each  boiler  is  to  have  one  handhole,  4x6  inches, 
with  suitable  plate,  yoke  and  bolt,  located  in  each  head,  below  the 
tubes. 

Brackets  and  Wall  Plates:  (1)  Each  boiler  is  to  have  4  cast- 
iron  brackets,  2  on  each  side,  securely  riveted  in  place,  12  inches 
long,  with  a  projection  of    10    inches  from  the  shell. 

(2)  Cast-iron  wall  plates  20  inches  long,  and  10  inches 
wide  and  1^  inches  thick  shall  be  furnished  for  e^ch  bracket  to 
rest  upon,  and  three  rollers    1     inch  in  diameter  and     9    incbes 
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long  shall  be  fnrniBhed  for  ftll  except  the  front  brackets,  to  rest  upon 
to  allow  free  expansion  of  the  boiler. 

Nozzles. — Each  boiler  ie  to  hate  two  dozzIcb  of  "gun"  iron  or 
cast  steel,  5  inches  in  diameter  for  steam-pipe  connection,  and 
one  4  inches  in  diameter  for  safety-valve  connection,  each  ac- 
curately squared  on  top  flange,  and  securely  riveted  to  the  boiler. 
These  flanges  are  to  be  trued  to  the  plane  of  the  tubes,  and  must 
receive  the  approval  of  the  engineer  in  this  regard  before  the  boilen 
are  set. 

Smoke  Opening. — Each  boiler  is  to  have  an  opening  12  inches 
by  38  inches  cut  out  of  front  connection  (on  top)  for  the  at- 
tachment of  uptake  or  bonnet. 

Internal  Feed  Pipe. — Each  boiler  is  to  have  a  hole  tapped  to  re- 
ceive a  Ij  inch  feed-pipe.  This  is  to  be  located  at  the  front 
head  at  the  point  indicated  on  details;  also  furnish  and  put  in  a 
1^  inch  brass  feed-pipe,  extending  from  front  head  back  to  within 
two  feet  of  the  rear  head  of  the  boiler,  thence  across  the  end  to 
an  elbow  looking  down  betweea  the  tubes  and  shell.  The  pipe  shall 
be  securely  supported  by  hangers  attached  to  the  braces. 

Blow-off. — (1)  Each  boiler  ie  to  have  a  circular  plate  of  the 
same  material  as  the  shell,  8  inches  in  diameter  and  five-eighths 
inch  thick,  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  9  inches  from  the  back 
end,  and  tapped  to  receive  a     2     inch  blow-off  pipe. 

(2)  The  blow-off  pipes  are  to  be  extra  heavy,  with  extra  heavy 
fittings,  and  are  to  be  carried  straight  down  through  the  paving  of 
the  combustion  chamber.  That  portion  exposed  in  the  combustion 
chamber  is  to  be  protected  by  a  cast-iron  sleeve  packed  with  mineral 
wool. 

(3)  These  pipes  are  to  be  extra  heavy,  with  extra  heavy  fittings, 
and  are  to  be  carried  straight  down  through  the  paving  of  the  com- 
bustion chamber;  they  are  to  be  protected  on  the  side  toward  the 
furnace  by  means  of  a  V-shaped  shield  of  fire-brick  laid  in  either 
a  mixture  of  fire-clay  and  ground  fire-brick,  or  in  pure  cement,  and 
extending  from   the  paving  to  the  boiler  shell. 

Fusible  Plug.— The  boilers  are  each  to  be  provided  with  a  high- 
pressure,  long  fusible  plug  in  the  back  head  with  its  center  two 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  upper  row  of  tubes. 

Fittings. — (1)  Furnish  and  properly  connect  to  each  boiler  one 
8    inch  steam  gage  with  nickel-plate  rim  and  iron  body  of  the 

or   other   approved   make,   graduated   for   indicating 
pressures  up  to  a  maximum  of  100  pounds  per  square  inch. 

(2)  Furnish  and  connect  to  each  boiler  one    3^    inch 

or  other  equally  approved  make,  pop  safety  valve,  set  to  blow  at 
a  pressure  of     70     pounds  per  square  inch. 

(3)  Furnish  and  connect  with  each  boiler  one    4    inch 

or  other  equally  approved  lever  safety  valve  of  best  make,  and  set 
to  blow  at  a  pressure  of     70     pounds. 

(4)  Provide  suitable  chain  and  pulley  attachments  for  lifting 
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the  safety  vaJveB  and  carry  the  pull  chains  to  such  conTenient  point 
for  use,  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  engineer. 

(5)  Connect  each  safety  valve  with  a  3^  inch  pipe  and  carry 
the  same  out-of-doors,  as  directed  for  discharge. 

(6)  This  pipe  is  to  be  dripped  to  the  ash-pit  through  a  % 
inch  connection  if  found  necessary  by  the  engineer. 

(7)  Furnish  and  connect  with  each  boiler  one  combination  boi 
with  a  %  inch  gage  glass,  and  three  gage  cocks;  the  boiler  con- 
nections are  to  be  of  li  inch  brass  pipe  outside  the  smoke  bon- 
net and  extra  heavy  wrought  iron  of  the  same  size  inside  the  bonnet. 

A  %  inch  brass  drip  pipe  with  valve  ia  to  be  carried  to  the 
ash-pit. 

Set  the  water  gage  at  Euch  a  level  that  there  shall  be  two  inches 
of  water  over  the  top  of  the  tubes  when  the  water  disappears  from 
the  bottom  of  the  glass. 

Castings,  Doors,  Bolts,  elc. — (1)  Each  boiler  shall  be  provided 
with  a  cast-iron  front,  neatly  made  and  close  fitting,  and  erected  in 
strict  accordance  with  directions  to  be  given  by  the  engineer;  all 
necessary  anchor  bolts  10  feet  long;  close-fitting  front  connection 
doors,  with  suitable  fastenings  to  prevent  warping;  S  furnace  doora 
with  liner  plates;  2  aah  doors;  back  connection  door,  16x34  inches, 
with  liner  plates;  all  doors  to  be  made  easily  closing  and  tight 
fitting. 

(2)  Arch  bars  for  back  connection  and  all  huckstaves,  with  the 
necessary  boita  or  tie-rods;  and  all  other  castings  or  iron  work  of 
any  description  necessary  for  the  proper  setting  of  the  boilers  com- 
plete. 

Grates. — (1)  Provide  and  install  grate-bars  for  plain  grates  of 
the  ,  or  other  approved  pattern,     60     inches  long  by 

54    inches  wide  with  suitable  bearer  bars  for  the  same.' 

(2)  Provide  and  install  complete  for  operation,  shaking  grates 
of  the  ,  ,  or  other  approved  make,     60     inches 

long  by    54    inches  wide. 

Inspection  and  Insurance. — The  size  and  description  of  all  parts 
to  conform  subtaDtially  to  the  details  usually  furnished  for  boilers 
of  this  size,  and  during  the  process  of  construction  all  the  material 
and  workmanship  are  to  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of,  and  after 
erecting  to  be  approved  by,  the  engineer  and  by  the  In- 

»>ection  and  Insurance  Company,  and  the  latter's  insurance  policy 
for  $1000  on  each  boiler  for  3  years  from  completion  of  setting 
to  be  furnished  the  owners  by  the  contractor. 

Teats. — Before  leaving  the  construction  shops,  each  boiler  shall 
be  tested  under  a  hydrostatic  pressure  of  150  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  all  jointa  and  all  connections  made  tight  at  that  pressure. 

Should  leaks  develop  under  pressure  when  first  applied,  the 
pressure  shall  be  removed  and  all  leaks  stopped  by  calking,  after 
which  the  boiler  must  again  be  subjected  with  satisfactory  results 
to  the  pressuTS. 
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All  teats  shall  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  tepreaentative  of  the 
aforesaid  insurance  company  and  of  the  engineer. 

Boiler  Foundations.— (1)  The  boiler  foundations  will  be  fur- 
niBhed   under  another  contract. 

(2)  The  boiler  foundations  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  contractor, 
and  shall  be  of  concrete  or  of  stone,  laid  in  pure  cement.  If  con- 
crete is  used,  it  shall  consist  of  one  part  best  Portland  cement,  tvo 
parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand  and  four  parts  of  broken  stone.  They 
shall  extend  a  distance  of  not  less  than  30  inches  below  the  boiler- 
room  grade,  or  shall  be  carried  to  such  depth  as  the  engineer  shall 
direct  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  footing. 

(3)  The  width  of  foundation  for  the  different  walls  of  the  setting 
shall  be  as  follows :  Outside  walls,  43  inches ;  division  walls  4 
inches;  front  wall,  24  inches;  bridge  wall,  34  inches;  rear 
wall,     42     inches. 

(4)  The  foundation  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  solid  bed,  30 
feet,  0  inches  long,  by  IS  feet  10  inches  wide,  and  of  the 
depth  specified  above. 

Boiler  Settings. — (1)  The  boiler  settings  are  to  be  built  sub- 
stantially, as  shown  on  plans. 

(2)  The  settings  are  to  be  of  the  usual  form  employed  for  this 
type  of  boiler. 

(3)  Inside  bricks  are  to  be  light-hard;  exposed  or  outside  bricks 
are  to  be  best  quality  hard-burned. 

(4)  Furnace,  bridge  wall  and  combustion  chamber  are  to  be 
lined   with   Al    firebrick. 

(5)  Furnace,  bridge  wall  and  arch  over  combustion  chamber  are 
to  be  lined  with  Al  fire-brick. 

(6)  The  outside  walls  are  to  be  33  inches  in  thickness,  made 
up  of  a  13  inch  inside  wall,  a  3  inch  air-space,  and  an  8  inch 
outside  wall ;  division  wall,  3  inches;  front  wall,  9  inches;  bridge 
wall,  24  inches;  and  rear  wall,  18  inches,  made  up  of  two 
8-inch  walls,  with  a  2-inch  air-space  between.  The  distance  from 
bridge  wall  to  boiler  shell  shall  he     9     inches. 

(7)  All  red  bricks  are  to  be  laid  in  cement  mortar  of  best  qual- 
ity, mixed  the  day  it  is  to  be  used.  Fire-bricks  are  to  be  laid  either 
in  a  mixture  of  fire-clay  and  ground  fire-brick,  or  in  pure  cement, 
with  very  close  joints. 

(8)  The  boiler  tops  are  to  be  covered  with  one  layer  of  light- 
burned  brick,  laid  loose  on  side,  care  being  taken  to  leave  a  clear 
space  about  the  rivet  heads,  and  an  outer  cover  similarly  laid  in 
cement  mortar. 

(9)  The  entire  surface  of  the  boiler  setting  is  to  be  covered 
with  two  coats  of  freshly  made  cement  wash,  colored  to  resemble 
brick  and  applied  with  a  brush.  This  wash  is  to  be  applied  near  the 
completion  of  the  contract,  and,  before  it  is  done,  all  cracks  and 
openings  in  the  setting  shall  be  pointed.  If  any  portion  of  the 
setting  has  become  loosened  by  the  expansion  of  the  boilers  it  shall 
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be  mmoved  and  the  bricks  relaid  in  a  manner  satiafactorj  to  the 
engineer. 

Smoke  Connection. — (1)  Smoke  connectiong  are  to  be  made  of 
No.  12  American  gage  black  iron  of  the  sizes  indicated,  and  are 
to  be  run  as  shoim  on  plans.  So  far  as  practicable,  all  rectangular 
parts  are  to  be  made  with  internal  angle  irons,  to  which  the  plates 
are  to  be  riveted,  and  all  joints  are  to  be  made  tight  with  suitable 
filling,  if  found  necessary. 

All  joints  between  boilers  and  uptakes  are  to  be  neatly  and  tightly 
made  by  means  of  angles  bolted  to  the  shells  and  uptakes.  Clean-out 
doors  are  to  be  provided  as  indicated  or  directed. 

(3)  A  damper  is  to  be  placed  in  each  uptake  or  bonnet  for  hand 
regulation,  and  suitable  and  approved  means  are  to  be  approved  for 
adjusting  and  securing  it  in  any  desired  position. 

(3)  Furnish  and  place  in  the  main  smoke-pipe  a  balanced  damper 
of  No.  10  iron,  closing  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  provide 
the  same  with  roller  bearings  for  easy  movement.  This  damper  is 
to  be  connected  with  a  damper  regulator  to  be  specified  later. 

Damper  Regulator. — Furnish  and  properly  connect  to  the  steam 
main,  water  pressure  and  main  damper  a  ,  ,  or  other  ap- 

proved damper  regulator  of  latest  pattern,  locating  the  same  in  the 
boiler-room  at  such  point  as  the  engineer  shall  direct.  Provide  all 
necessary  chains,  weights  and  pulleys  and  adjust  the  regulator  to 
close  the  damper  at  a  pressure  of     50     pounds  steam  pressure. 

Feed  Pipe. — (1)  The  feed  pipe  to  the  boilers  should  be  of  brass, 
1^  inches  tn  diameter,  each  branch  to  be  furnished  with  a 

check  valve  and  gate  valve,  placed  inside  the 

check  next  to  the  boiler.  A  IJ  inch  brass  connection  shall  be 
made  between  this  pipe  and  the  supply  main  inside  the  building. 

(3)    The  delivery  pipe  from  the  pumps  to  the  boilers  shall  be 
2     inches  in  diameter,  of  heavy  polished  brass,  with  polished  brass 
fittings,  and  run  substantially  as  shown  on  plans.    £ach  branch  is  to 
be  furnished  with  a  check  valve,  finished  brass  union,  and 
gate  valve  placed  inside  the  check  next  to  the  boiler. 

That  portion  of  the  feed  pipe  within  the  smoke  bonnets  is  to 
be  of  extra-heavy  iron.  A  Ij  inch  valved  connection  of  brass 
pipe  is  to  be  made  with  the  feed  pipe  between  the  pumps  and  boiler 
for  supplying  water  directly  from  the  street  main. 

BloK-off  Pipe. — (1)  Provide  and  place  in  the  blow-off  pipe  from 
each   boiler   an   asbestos-packed    cock,   a  gate   valve   and 

flanged  nnion,  placing  the  gat«  valve  inside  the  cock  next  to  the 
boiler.     Provide  wrenches  for  the  cocks. 

(2)  Provide  and  place  in  the  blow-off  pipe  from  each  boiler 
a  heavy  blow-off  valve,  made  by  ;  also  a  heavy 

flanged  union. 

Blow-off  Tank. —  (1)  Furnish,  place  and  connect,  in  a  complete 
and  proper  manner,  a  blow-off  tank  of  Yt  inch  boiler  iron,  heads 
to  be    6-16    inch  in  thickness  and  of  the  same  material.    The  tank 
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shall  be  36  inches  in  diameter  by  48  inchea  in  length ;  it  shall  be 
made  with  a  manhole  on  top  and  a  handhole  in  each  end,  each  to 
be  furniehed  with  a  suitable  plate,  yoke  and  bolt.  Provide  with  drain 
from  the  bottom  and  inlet  at  the  top,  so  designed  as  to  keep  the  tank 
continuously  full  of  water.  It  is  to  be  mounted  on  cast-  or  wrought- 
iron  cradles,  bolted  to  bluestone  or  slate  slabs,  mounted  on  brick 
foundations. 

Provide  and  connect  with  the  tank  a  24  inch  water-gage 
glass. 

(2)  Furnish,  place  and  connect  in  a  complete  and  suitable  man- 
ner a  cast-iron  flow-off  tank,  24  inches  in  diameter  by  48  inches 
in  depth.  The  tank  is  to  have  a  cast-iron  head  and  is  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  suitable  drain  from  the  bottom  and  inlet  at  the  top,  eo 
designed  as  to  keep  it  continuously  full  of  water.  The  tank  is  to 
be  sunk  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of    40    inches. 

Fire  7*0 ois  .—Furnish  complete  sets  of  fire  tools,  each  con- 

sisting of  slice-bar,  poker,  hoe,  steam-jet  flue  cleaner,  large-size  steel 
scoop  shovel,  long-handled  shovel  and  long  wooden-handled  hoe  of 
large  size  for  removing  ashes.  Provide  iron  racks  of  approved 
design  for  holding  the  tools  when  not  in  use. 

(3)  Furnish  one  coal  barrow  of  300  pounds  capacity,  made 
by  and  of  a  pattern  approved  by  the  engineer. 

(4)  Furnish  one  steel  coal  car  of  500  pounds  capacity,  made 
by  and  of  a  pattern  approved  by  the  en- 
gineer, 

(5)  Furnish  one  50  foot  length  of  best  %,  inch  4-ply  rubber 
hose,  complete  with  coupling,  nozzle,  etc.  It  is  to  be  furnished  and 
mounted  on  an  iron  hose  rack  in  the  boiler-room.  Also  provide 
screw  bibbs  in  the  water-supply  pipe  at  convenient  points  for  the 
attachment  and  use  of  the  hose. 

Feed  Pumps. — (1)  Furnish  2  duplex,  brass-finished  boiler 
feed  pumps,      4J       by    2}    by    4    inches  in  size,  of  ,  , 

or  other  approved  make  of  equal  capacity.  Mount  the  pumps 
on  brick  foundations,  capped  with  bluestone  or  slate  slabs  of  suit- 
able size.  Make  all  steam  exhaust,  suction  and  discharge  connections, 
connect  all  drips  with  the  sewer,  and  provide  all  valve  and  fittings 
required  for  installing  the  pumps  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
manner,  ready  for  use.  Provide  and  connect  with  the  steam  pipe 
of  each  pump  a  or  other  approved,  brass  sight-feed  lubri- 

cator of  1  pint  capacity. 

(S)  Suitable  pans  of  heavy  copper,  of  a  size  to  accommodate 
the  bed  plates  of  the  pumps,  are  to  be  provided  for  catching  the 
leakage  of  water  and  oil.  These  are  to  be  dripped  to  the  sewer 
through  valved  drain  pipes  of  suitable  size. 

(3)  The  caet-iron  bed  plates  of  the  pumps  are  to  be  bo  mode 
as  to  form  a  drip  pan  for  catching  the  leakage  of  water  and  oil. 
These  are  to  be  dripped  to  the  sewer  through  valved  drain  pipes  of 
suitable  size. 
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The  specifications  of  Mr.  Hubbard  agree  fairly  well  with  the 
printed  apeeificationa  issued  by  the  largest  manufacturers  and  with 
those  of  the  boiler  impeclion  and  insurance  companies.  The  speci- 
fications of  the  Bigelow  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  contain  some  items 
not  included  in  Mr.  Hubbard's  specifications,  and  also  some  diSe^encea 
of  detail,  such  aa  quality  of  rivets,  machine-flanging  and  annealing 
of  heads,  and  pressed  steel  manhole  frames.  Some  paragraphs  from, 
the  Bigelow  Co.'s  specilications  are  given  below. 

Riveting. — All  holes  to  be  punched  ^  of  aa  inch  smaller  than 
the  diameter  of  the  rivet,  where  the  plates  are  to  be  bolted, together, 
and  each  and  every  rivet  hole  drilled  in  place,  1-16  of  an  inch 
larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  rivet.  No  rivets  to  be  driven  into 
unfair  holes.  Should  any  boles  be  in  the  least  unfair,  they  are  to 
be  brought  in  line  by  the  use  of  a  reamer  or  drill,  and  in  no  case 
will  a  drift  pin  be  used  for  this  purpose.  All  rivets,  where  possible, 
to  be  driven  by  hydraulic  pressure,  snd  the  rivet  allowed  to  cool 
and  take  its  shrinkage  under  pressure. 

Rivets. — To  be  of  soft  steet,  having  tensile  strength  of  not  less 
than  53,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  section,  and  elongation  of 
not  less  than    Z9    per  cent  in    8    inches. 

Flanging. — Heads  to  be  machine  flanged,  with  a  radius  of  Zy^ 
inches,  and  after  they  have  been  bored  and  reamed  for  tubes  and 
rivets  are  to  be  put  into  the  furnace  and  thoroughly  annealed. 

Planing  and  Calking. — All  plates  to  have  proper  allowance  for 
planing,  and  to  be  planed  on  a  planing  machine  to  an  angle  of  about 
16  degrees  from  the  vertical.  The  heads,  after  they  have  been 
flanged,  drilled  and  annealed,  are  to  be  put  on  a  boring  mill  and 
edges  planed  to  the  same  bevel  as  the  shell  plates. 

All  seams  to  be  carefully  calked  with  a  round  nosed  tool. 

Holes  for  Tubes. — To  be  drilled  and  reamed  not  to  exceed    1-33 
of  an  inch  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  neatly  cham- 
fered on  the  outside.    Tubes  set  with  a  I>udgeon  expander, 
on  each  end. 

Manholes. — Boiler  to  have  a  manhole  opening     11     inches 

by  15  inches,  with  a  double  riveted  internal  pressed  steel  frame 
located  on  top  of  shell,  with  a  suitable  pressed  steel  plate  with 
yoke  and  bolt  nicely  fitted,  the  proportions  of  the  whole  such  as 
will  make  it  equally  as  strong  as  any  other  portion  of  the  shell., 
of  like  area. 

Front  and  Castings  .for  Setting. — Each  boiler  to  be  provided  with 
a  cast-iron  front  like  Plate  in  our  cata- 

logue, made  in  not  less  than  pieces,  exclusive  of  the  doors, 

fitted  and  fastened  together  with  angle  iron.  To  have  double 
flue,  fire  and  ash  doors  all  closely  fitted,  with  suitable  fastenings 
to  prevent  warping,  and  the  fire-doors  to  have  liner  plates 
bolted  on.     Front  to  have  all  necessary   anchor  bolts  feet 
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long,  also  extra  heavy  arch  and  flat  plate  for  top  and  bottom  of 
fire-doors. 

Arch  plate  to  be  of  our  special  pattern,  vlth  removable  fire- 
brick lining  which  can  be  replaced  at  any  time  without  removing 
the  caet-iron  plate  itself  or  affecting  the  mason  work  in  any  way 
whatsoever.     Also  special  fire-brick  jambs  for  the  side  of  fire-doors. 

One  back  cleaning  door  18  inches  by  20  inches,  with  tee 
pieces  and  anchor  bolts  to  hold  the  same  in  the  brick-work. 

Three  special  patent  rear  arch  bars  for  back  connection,  made  to 
be  lined  with  fire-brick. 

Setting  of  a  Horizontal  Retnm-tnbnlar  Bailer. — Fig.  178  shows 
a  modern  form  of  setting  of  a  return-tubular  boiler,  from  a  design 
described  by  S.  F.  Jeter  {Pov)er,  Jan.  3,  1911).  The  following  is 
condensed  from  his  description :  A  good  foundation  should  be  pre- 
pared before  the  arrival  of  the  boiler.     The  manufacturer  of  the 


SETTIKQ  FOR  FLUSH   FRONT 

FiQ.  178. — SirmNo'or  a  Horizontal  RBTOBN-rnBOLAB  Boilbr,  Fi.nsH  Faonr. 

boiler  should  furnish  a  plan  of  the  setting  walls,  and  from  this 
the  dimensions  and  location  of  the  foundation  watts  may  l>e  obtained. 
If  a  setting  plan  is  not  furnished,  dimensions  may  be  obtained  from  the 
table.  The  depth  of  foundations  and  the  width  of  footings  neces- 
sary depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  at  each  plant.  Where  the 
soil  is  capable  of  supporting  only  light  loads,  a  bed  of  concrete, 
properly  reinforced  and  extending  entirely  over  the  space  occupied 
by  the  setting,  makes  a  satisfactory  foundation.  For  boilers  sup- 
ported on  columns,  the  load  on  the  portions  of  the  foundations 
beneath  the  columns  is  more  concentrated  than  in  the  case  of  lug- 
supported  boilers  resting  directly  on  the  brick-work,  and  it  is  neceaeary 
that  additional  width  to  the  footings  be  provided  at  the  base  of 
the  columns.  The  foundation  must  be  capable  of  holding  the  boiler 
wd  setting  practically   rigid.     A  weak  foundation  will  cause   the 
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vsIIb  to  crack  and  also  may  cause  stresBes  on  the  pipe  connections  to 
the  boiler  that  are  apt  to  result  in  a  serious  accident. 

When  the  boiler  arrives  at  is  destination  it  should  be  carefully 
unloaded  and  transported  to  the  site  of  erection.  The  nozzles  are 
most  likely  to  be  damaged  in  handling ;  and  pipes  or  bars  should  never 
be  stuck  in  the  tubes  to  aid  in  moving  the  boiler. 

It  is  beat  to  place  a  boiler  in  the  correct  position  with  the  front 
in  place  before  commencing  the  brick-work;  if  the  boiler  is  to  be 
supported  on  lugs  resting  on  the  brick-work  it  should  be  placed  about 
a  half  inch  higher  than  the  desired  final  position,  to  allow  for  lower- 
ing on  the  brick-work  when  the  supports  are  removed.  When  a 
boiler  is  to  be  hung  from  beams  it  can  be  placed  in  the  correct 
position  at  once.  None  of  the  weight  should  be  carried  by  the  boiler 
front,  and  to  insure  against  this,  %  to  %  inch  clearance  should  be 
left  between  the  bottom  of  the  shell  and  the  front.  Ample  clearance 
between  the  front  and  shell  is  especially  important  in  the  lug-sup- 
ported  type  in  order  to  allow  for  settling. 

The  front  end  of  a  boiler  should  be  placed  about  one  inch  higher 
than  the  rear  to  aid  draining  through  the  blow-off  pipe  when  washing 
out. 

A  mortar  of  lime  and  cement  should  be  used  in  building  boiler 
settings.  Begular  lime  mortar  ia  made,  using  three-quarters  of  a 
cubic  yard  of  good,  sharp  sand  to  one  barrel  of  lime,  then  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  cement  is  made,  using  two  barrels  of  sand  to  four  bags 
of  cement  added  to  the  lime  mortar.  This  quantity  of  material 
should  make  enough  mortar  to  lay  about  one  thousand  brick.  If 
all  the  mortar  cannot  be  used  at  once,  the  sand  and  cement  mixture 
should  only  be  added  to  such  portion  of  the  lime  mortar  as  will 
be  required  for  immediate  use,  as  it  is  diifieult  to  keep  it  in  proper 
condition  over  night  after  the  cement  has  been  added.  Fire  clay 
is  the  only  bonding  material  that  should  be  used  in  laying  the  fire- 
brick and  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  mixed  with  water  to  about 
the  consistency  of  buttermilk,  so  that  the  bricks  may  be  dipped  in  it 
and  rubbed  together  when  laying  them.  About  two  barrels  of  fire 
clay  are  required  to  lay  one  thousand  brick. 

The  temperatures  attained  in  the  furnaces  of  return-tubular 
boilers  are  generally  moderate,  and  it  does  not  require  a  specially 
high  grade  of  fire-brick  to  withstand  the  heat ;  but  there  is  more  need 
of  mechanical  strength  to  withstand  the  wear  incidental  to  the 
rubbing  of  the  fire  tools  and  breaking  off  clinkers.  On  this  account 
a  medium  grade  of  fire-brick,  costing  about  $22  to  $25  per  thousand, 
will  be  generally  found  most  suitable.  Fire-brick  that  are  made 
especially  with  a  view  to  resisting  the  very  high  temperatures  are 
usually  mechanically  weak  and  soft  and  they  are  also  the  most 
costly.  For  arehes  in  Dutch  ovens,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  hitting 
the  brick  with  the  fire  tools,  the  higher  grade  of  brick  generally 
gives  the  beat  service.  The  common  brick  used  for  setting  should 
be  well  burned. 
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■  For  auih  [ranta  only.  t  For  overhuciDf  franU. 

Beturn-tubular  boilers  are  usually  set  with  an  air-spaced  wall,  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  179.  Tlie  air  space  reduces  the  temperature  of  the 
out«r  wall  surface,  but  introduces  other  losses  that  probably  outweigh 
the  gain  in  economy  due  to  this  feature,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
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form  of  construction  is  better  than  a  solid  vail.  The  chief  advantage 
of  the  air-Bpace  construction  is  that  when  properly  built  it  tends 
to  prevent  the  cracking  of  the  outer  wall  surface  and,  therefore, 
makes  a  better  looking  setting.  One  important  point  in  the  design 
of  setting  walls,  to  prevent  cracking,  ia  the  method  used  to  join  the 
ends  of  Uie  bridgewall  with  the  side  walls. 

There  are  two  ways  of  preventing  trouble  from  the  expansion 
of  the  bridgewall.  One  is  to  leave  the  ends  of  the  bridgewall  about 
an  inch  away  from  the  side  walls,  packing  the  space  with  asbestos 
or  mineral  wool.  The  elasticity  of  the  packing  allows  for  the 
expansion  of  the  bridgewall  and  it  prevents  the  space  from  becoming 
clogged  with  ash  and  cinders.  The  other  way  is  to  build  a  recess 
about  4  inches  deep  in  the  side  walls  having  the  same  shape 
as  a  vertical  section  of  the  bridgewall  and  buikl  the  ends  of  the 
bridgewall  into  this  recess,  leaving  1^  inches  of  clearance  at  each 
end  for  expansion. 

The  chief  function  of  a  bridgewall  is  to  limit  the  length  of  the 
grate  surface  by  presenting  a  barrier  beyond  which  the  spreading 
of  the  fuel  is  prevented;  it  also  aids  in  mingling  the  unburned 
gases  and  air,  so  as  to  cause  complete  combustion  before  reach- 
ing the  tubes.  The  exact  shape  or  height  of  the  bridgewall  does 
hot  greatly  affect  the  attainment  of  these  functions.  Where  girth 
seams  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridgewall,  the  top  of  the 
wall  should  be  so  shaped  and  of  such  a  distance  below  the  abell 
that  the  products  of  combustion  will  not  impinge  directly  against  tiie 
seam.  The  top  of  the  bridgewall  should  be  built  straight  across 
and  not  follow  the  contour  of  the  shell  as  is  sometimes  done.  All 
the  bricks  on  top  of  the  bridgewall  should  be  laid  as  headers,  so 
that  they  may  be  better  able  to  resist  being  dislodged  by  the  fire 
tools. 

The  side  walls  of  a  boiler  are  generally  battered  as  shown  in 
Fig.  179;  and  this  is  good  construction;  especially  for  a  lug-supported 
boiler. 

The  combustion  chamber  at  the  rear  of  the  bridgewall  tends 
to  aid  complete  combustion,  especially  if  bituminous  coal  is  used. 
The  rear  edge  of  the  bridgewall  should  be  built  vertical,  and  the 
apace  behind  it  down  to  about  the  level  of  the  floor  should  be 
left  open  as  in  Fig.  178,  and  not  filled  up  and  paved  as  in  common 
practice.  The  deep  combustion  chamber  at  the  rear  of  the  bridge- 
wall  tends  to  cause  a  whirl  in  the  air  and  gases  coming  over  it  and 
greatly  aids  in  their  proper  mixture.  It  also  affords  storage  capacity 
for  the  fine  ash  and  cinder  that  ia  carried  beyond  the  bridgewall. 
The  practice  of  filling  the  space  behind  the  bridgewall  to  con- 
form to  the  contour  of  the  shell,  as  is  sometimes  done,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned,  for  it  seriously  interferes  with  the  ac- 
cessibility for  inspection  of  the  most  important  surfaces  of  the  boiler, 
and  is  certain  to  prevent  complete  combustion,  if  bituminous  coal  is 
used.    Convenience  in  cleaning  out  the  combustion  chamber  is  obtained 
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by  arranging  the  bottom  of  this  chamber  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1?8;  so 
that  the  blow-off  pipe  passes  out  below  the  paving,  and  the  cleanont 
door,  which  is  usually  located  in  the  rear  wall,  ia  placed  on  a  level  wilii 
the  paving  ao  that  no  obstacle  is  ofllered  to  raking  out  the  ashes.  The 
blow-off  pipe  should  be  placed  in  a  brick  trough,  the  bricks  on  top 
being  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  readily  removed  for  inspection. 
This  arrangement  also  admits  of  the  blow-off  pipe  being  placed  above 
the  boiler-room  floor  without  interfering  with  free  access  to  the 
cleanout  doors.  The  vertical  section  of  the  blow-off  pipe  should 
be  protected  from  the  direct  impingement  of  the  ffames  by  slipping 
a  pipe  sleeve  over  it;  or  a  form  of  protection  which  is  equally  ae 
good,  with  the  blow-off  pipe  accessible  for  inspection,  may  be  made 
by  Isiying  loose  fire-brick  in  front  of  the  pipe  in  the  form  of  a  V, 

Ti\B  amount  of  wall  surface  that  is  required  to  be  lined  with 
fire-brick  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion;  some  engineers  prefer  to 
line  all  of  the  inner  surfaces  that  are  swept  by  niame  and  heated 
gases;  but,  although  this  makes  a  good  and  lasting  setting,  it  adds 
considerably  to  the  cost.  If  the  front  wall  and  the  side  walla  over  the 
space  indicated  by  the  lettera  W,  X,  Y,  Z,  Fig.  178,  are  lined,  togetlier 
with  the  bridgewall,  and  the  balance  of  tiie  setting  is  laid  with 
good,  hard,  burned  red  brick,  a  satisfactory  and  durable  job  will 
result.  Every  fifth  or  sixth  course  of  fire-brick  should  be  a  header 
course  to  properly  bind  the  lining  to  the  main  wall. 

Although  it  has  been  the  general  custom  to  place  binder  bars 
on  side  walls  of  settings,  it  is  a  debatable  question  as  to  whether 
they  are  of  any  real  benefit  or  not,  except  possibly  near  the  front  and 
rear  ends  of  the  setting.  When  a  boiler  is  set  with  a  Dutch  oven, 
there  is  absolute  need  of  binder  bars  or  their  equivalent  to  carry 
the  thrust  of  the  arch,  but  no  such  need  exiats  with  the  ordinary 
return-tubular  setting  where  the  boiler  ia  huog,  and  probably  not 
where  the  boiler  is  supported  by  lugs  resting  on  the  aetting  walls. 

An  important  point  upon  which  depends  the  prevention  of  cracka 
in  the  walls  of  the  setting,  is  the  proper  provision  for  expansion  of 
the  boiler.  In  aupportlng  the  boiler  on  lugs  it  is  generally  attempted 
to  secure  this  feature,  in  part,  by  providing  rollers  under  one  pair 
of  luga  (usually  the  rear  luga).  These  rollers  prevent  a  lengthwise 
thrust  on  the  walls  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  shell ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  are  of  much  real  value  becauae  they  do  not  provide 
for  any  movement  across  the  setting.  For  instance,  in  a  73-in.  by 
16-ft.  boiler'the  longitudinal  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  lugs 
ia  about  8  ft,,  while  the  distance  between  centers  across  the  boiler 
is  about  7  ft. ;  hence,  the  movement  across  the  setting  that  should 
be  cared  for  is  about  as  great  as  it  is  lengthwise,  and  the  rollers 
do  not  aid  the  movement  in  this  direction.  The  method  of  making 
allowance  for  expansion  between  the  shell  and  setting  is  shown 
in  Fig.  180,  where  a  1-ineh  space  is  left  between  them  and  the  space 
filled  with  plastic  asbestos  or  asbestos  rope.  The  brick-work  should 
not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  boiler  at  any  point,  and  special  care  mmt 
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be  taken  to  keep  it  free  from   the   rear  supporting  lugs,  pockets 
ostially  being  left  in   the  walla   for   this  purpose.     Another  point 


where  clearance  is  of  vital  importance  is  around  the  pipe  connections 
to  the  water  column  and  the  blow-off  pipe,  for,  unless  proper  free- 


dom is  allowed  at  these  points,  there  is  danger  of  the  pipes  being 
broken  off. 

The  hack  connection  covering  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points 
about  a  boiler  setting  to  keep  tight.    A  good  plan  is  shown  in  Fig.  181. 
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The  usual  arrangement  of  this  form  of  covenng  is  to  have  an  angle 
iron  bolted  to  the  boiler  head,  with  the  ends  of  the  arch  bare  resting 
OQ  it,  but  the  angle  is  apt  to  buru  oS  in  a  short  time.  It  ia  better 
to  fasten  the  tops  of  the  arch  bars  to  the  angle  iron  b;  U-bolts,  as 
shown  in  the  cut  It  is  not  necessary  to  bolt  the  angle  iron  to  the 
boiJer  head.  With  this  form  of  covering  the  arches  follow  the 
movement  of  the  boiler  bead;  and  by  covering  the  whole  surface 
with  plastic  asbestos  about  24  in.  thick,  a  tight  job  is  insured. 
One  of  the  desirable  features  of  this  form  of  covering  for  the  back 
connection  is  that  it  presents  a  straight  line  across  the  head  above 
the  tubes,  affording  ample  protection  against  overheating  to  the 
portion  of  the  head  above  the  water  line,  without  interfering  with  the 
free  passage  of  heated  gases  to  any  of  the  tubes. 

Another  method  of  closing  in  the  back  connection  that  is  commonly 
used  throughout  the  East,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  183.  In  setting  this 
type  of  arch,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  head  above  the  water  line 
is  not  exposed;  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  partially  block  off 
one  or  two  of  the  outside  tubes  to  accomplish  this.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  types  of  covering  for  the  back  connection'  the  fusible  plug 
must  be  left  uncovered  so  that  it  is  freely  exposed  to  the  products 
of  combustion. 

The  best  covering  for  the  exposed  surface  on  top  of  a  boiler, 
and  the  one  that  will  reduce  the  radiation  losses  to  a  minimum,  is 
85%  megnesia  from  3  to  3  in.  thick,  the  outer  layer  being  made 
"witii  a  hard  finishing  cement.  The  usual  covering  consists  of  a 
layer  of  bricks  laid  on  edge;  but  such  covering  only  has  cheapness 
and  durability  to  recommend  it,  as  it  is  practically  worthless  as  an 
insulator.  The  water  column  should  be  placed  so  that  the  lowest 
gage  cock  is  at  least  3  in.  above  the  tope  of  the  tubes,  and  the 
lowest  point  of  vision  in  the  gage  glass  at  least  ^  in.  above  the 
tops  of  the  tubes. 

Tire-hrick  Fnmace  Aiehea.  (A.  E.  Dixon,  Power,  Feb.  20, 1912). 
— Fire-clay  mortar  must  be  very  thinly  mixed.  Within  limits,  the 
thinner  the  better.  The  brick  should  be  dipped  in  the  mortar  in  such  a 
way  that  the  surface  to  be  exposed  to  tne  flame  or  heat  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  in  the  wall  do  not  receive  any  mortar.  The 
back  of  the  brick  and  the  rear  third  of  the  wall  surface  only  are 
covered  with  the  mortar.  The  bricks  must  be  hammered  up  tight  to 
each  other  and  the  seams  on  the  top  of  the  arch  should  be  very 
thin;  the  fire-face  of  all  seams  must  be  slightly  open,  in  order  to 
permit  the  fire-face  of  the  brick  to  expand  slightly  when  heated. 

Fire-clay  used  for  mortar  should  be  the  same  clay  as  used  in  the 
brick.  The  best  mortar  is  made  from  a  mixture  ranging  from  20  to 
30%  of  raw  clay  and  70  to  80%  from  old  fire-brick  ground  for  this 
purpose.  The  two  kinds  of  clay  are  thoroughly  mixed  before  they 
are  wet,  then  mixed  with  water  in  a  tank  or  tub  and  allowed  to 
•tand  at  least  48  hours  before  using. 

Fire-brick  arches  generally  have  a  rise  of  from  1}  to  S}   in. 
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per  foot  of  span.  The  flatter  the  arch,  the  greater  the  thrnst  upon 
the  ekewbacka  and  buckataye  and  the  greater  the  pressure  on  the 
bricks  near  the  spring  of  the  arch.  As  fire-brick  are  not  adapted  to  can; 
great  weights,  particularly  when  exposed  to  high  temperatures,  an 
arch  should  be  given  as  great  a  rise  as  possible,  particularij  if  of  any 
great  lengtii  of  span.  Spans  under  4  or  5  ft.,  however,  can  be 
made  very  flat.  The  thrust  of  an  arch  under  a  uniform  load  may 
be  computed  by  the  fonnula : 

1.6prf2 


in  which  T  =  thrust  in  Ibe.  per  sq.  ft.  of  cross-seotion  per  foot  of  length 
of  arcli ;  p  =■  load  on  arch,  lb.  per  sq.  f  t. ;  d  =  span  of  arch  in  feet, 
skcwback  to  skewback ;  h  =  rise  of  arcb  in  inches. 

In  the  case  of  fire-brick  arches,  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  can  be 
assumed  as  130  ]bs. ;  this  will  be  the  load  per  square  foot  if  the  arch 
is  12  in.  thick.  The  thrust  per  lineal  foot  T  and  the  spacing  of  the 
buckstays  should  be  such  that  the  tie-rods  are  not  stressed  higher  than 
9000  to  10,000  lbs,  per  sq.  in.  Skewback  supports  are  desirable  to 
carry  the  arch-thrust  between  the  buckstays.  Heavy  angle  or  chan- 
nel irons  are  frequently  employed.  These  are  subjected  to  bending 
stresses  and  should  be  worked  at  very  low  fibre  stresses  in  order  to 
avoid  the  racking  of  the  brick-work  which  would  be  occasioned  if 
they  deflei'ted  or  sprung  very  much  under  the  loads  placed  upon  them. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  rise  of  an  arch  upon  the  thrust, 
the  thrust  of  an  arch  13  in.  thick  with  a  span  of  12  ft.  6  in.,  has 
been  computed  for  four  different  rises.  This  span  is  approximately  the 
width  of  the  fireboi  under  a  600  H.P,  water-tube  boiler. 

RiM  pec  Foot,  Thnut,  Pound*  p«r 

IdcIw*..  hinett  Foot. 


2.0  1220 

2.5  07S 

The  total  rise  tor  tliese  four  cases  would  be  12.5,  18.75,  25.0  and 
31.25  in.,  reBpectively,  and  while  the  first  is  so  flat  that  it  gives 
a  pressure  on  the  skewbacks  of  16.8  lbs.  (2420  -5-  144)  per  square  inch, 
it  is  not  unreasonably  high.  The  other  rises  would  be  too  high  for 
a  coking  arch  under  the  tubes  of  a  water-tube  boiler,  but  they  would 
be  all  right  in  a  Dutch  oven.  It  is  not  desirable  to  run  the  pressure 
on  fire-brick  much  over  25  lbs.  per  square  inch  or  3G00  lbs.  per 
square  foot. 

Hollow  Walls  Kot  an  Advantage. — Tests  reported  in  Bulletin  S 
of  the  IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  1911,  indicate  that  in  furnace  con- 
struction a  solid  wall  is  a  better  heat  insulator  than  a  wall  of  the 
same  total  thickness  containing  an  air  space.  This  ia  particularly 
true. if  the  air  space  is  close  to  the  furnace  aide  of  the  wall,  and  if 
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the  furnace  ie  operated  at  high  temperatures.  If  it  ie  desirable  iu 
furnace  construction  to  build  the  walls  in  two  parts,  so  as  to  preveot 
cracks  being  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  brick  work  on  the  furnace 
side  of  the  walls,  it  is  preferable  to  fill  the  space  between  the  two 
walla  with  some  "solid"  (not  firm,  but  loose)  insulating  material. 
Any  such  materials  as  ash,  crushed  brick,  or  sand  offer  higher  resistance 
to  heat  flow  through  the  walla  than  an  air  space.  Such  loose  material 
also  reduces  air  leakage.  A  1-in.  air  space  filled  with  asbestos  gave 
more  resistance  to  the  flow  of  heat  than  a  3-in.  air  space  with  air  only. 
Fire-brick  for  Fnniacei.  (W.  N.  Best,  Proc.  N.  Y.  Railroad 
Club,  1912.) — With  liquid  fuel  we  can  attain  and  maintain  a  tem- 
perature far  in  excess  of  that  which  any  ordinary  refractory  material 
can  withstand.  The  quality  of  the  various  ftre-bricks  on  the  market 
varies  greatly.  If  furnaces  are  not  operated  coutinuously,  that  is, 
day  and  night,  it  is  essential  to  carefully  select  fire-brick  having  no 
perceptible  espansion  or  contraction,  and  for  welding  purposes  the 
furnaces  should  be  constructed  of  fire-brick  capable  of  withstanding 
3000°  P.,  without  dripping  or  melting  away.  The  analysis  of  such 
brick  is  as  follows:  Silica,  66.15;  alumina,  33.39;  peroxide  iron, 
0.59;  lime,  0.17;  magnesia,  0.121;  water  and  inorganic  matter,  9.68; 
total,  100%. 
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BOILER  ATTACHMENTS  AND  BOILER-ROOM  APPLUNCES. 

Had  Drnmi , — When  muddy  water,  such  as  that  of  many  WeBtern 
rivers,  is  used,  it  is  often  customary  to  provide  a  large  mud  drum 
beneath  the  boiler  as  shown  in  Fig.  183.  Such  drums  are  often  a 
source  of  danger  on  account  of  ex- 
ternal corrosion,  which  is  apt  to 
take  place  whenever  they  are  in  a 
damp  atmosphere  at  a  temperature 
below  the  boiling-point  of  water. 
The  mud  drum  of  the  ordinary 
form  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler 
is  shown  below  the  bank  of  tubes 
in  Fig.  127,  page  361.  It  is  made 
of  small  diameter,  not  over  18  in., 
and  for  pressures  not  over  150  lbs. 
is  made  of  cast  iron,  which  is  P'"  183— Ou>^TVtB  Mot  Driti. 
less  I'able  to  corrosion  than  wrought  iron  or  steel.  The  mud  drum 
in  modem  practice  is  often  reduced  to  a  mere  pipe,  or  is  dispensed 
with  entirely. 


Pia.  184. — Internal  Mod  Dhdii. 

The  mud  drum  is  sometimes  put  inside  of  the  water  and  steam 
drum  of  a  water-tube  boiler,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18i,  which  represents 
the  mud  drum  of  the  Keeler  boiler. 

The  feed  water  is  introduced  through  the  front  head  into  a 
submerged  sheet-steel  mud  drum.  It  is  heated  in  its  passage  through 
the  surrounding  water,  and  before  it  leaves  this  drum  at  the  front  end 
is  of  practically  the  same  temperature  as  the  rest  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler.     This  high  temperature  causes  the  precipitation  of  most  of 
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the  impurities  in  the  lower  ebd  of  the  drum  to  be  blown  out  through 
the  outlet  in  the  rear  head  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  internal 
mud  drum  also  serves  to  prevent  the  feed  from  coming  in  contact 
with  hot  plates,  with  consequent  contraction  and  leakage  at  the  seams. 
Impurities  carried  into  the  general  circulation  are  discharged  through 
the  main  blow-off  openings  in  the  bottom  of  the  rear  header. 

Blow-off  Pipe. — Two  methods  of  arranging  the  blow-off  pipe 
of  horizontal  tubular  boilers  are  shown  in  Figs.  185  and  186.  In 
the  first  the  descending  pipe  is  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  gases 
by  a  sleeve  of  fire-brick,  and  the  tee  and  the  horizontal  pipe  are 
protected  by  ashes.     In  the  second  the  blow-off  pipe  is  connected 


Fia. 


to  a  circulating  pipe  which  enters  the  rear  head  of  the  boiler.     Some- 
times the  descending  pipe  is  protected  by  a  brick  pier. 

Blow-off  Valve, — The  common  forms  of  globe  or  gate  valves 
are  scarcely  suitable  for  blow-off  valves  of  boilers,  as  the  seats  and 
valve  faces  are  apt  to  be  abraded  and 
scored  by  the  particles  of  scale  discharged 
from  the  boiler.  Special  valves  with  re- 
newable discs  and  seats  are  commonly 
furnished  by  the  leading  boiler  makers. 
Blow-off  Tank. — In  buildings  in  cities, 
where  it  is  not  permitted  to  blow  down 
a  boiler  under  steam  pressure,  discharg- 
ing hot  water  into  the  sewer,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  provide  a  tank,  Fig,  187, 
into  which  the  water  is  discharged  and 
allowed  to  cool  before  being  run  to  the 
Fio.  187. — Bm)w-opf  Tank,    gewer. 

StOHDi  Dome . — A  braced  steam  dome,  such  as  was  fifty  years  ago 
use  with  return-tubular  boilers,  but  is  now  ob8olet«,  is 
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BhovB  in  Fig.  188.  The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Boiler  Hnlea  Ba^s 
(1910) :  "The  Board  doea  not  recommend  a  steam  dome  on  a  boiler, 
but  does  recommend  the  use  of  a  deflecting  plate  or  a  dry  pipe." 


Fio.  189.— Drt  Pira. 

Dry  Pipe. — One  form  of  dry  pipe  is  shown  in  Pig.  189.  It  is  « 
long  pipe  capped  at  the  end,  suspended  near  the  shell  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  steam  space  of  a  horizontal  boiler,  with  its  upper  portion 
drilled  with  a  great  number  of  small  holes  whose  aggregate  area  is 
about  double  the  cross- sectional  area  of  the  pipe.  With  such  a  pipe  the 
amount  of  water  discharged  with  the  steam  from  the  boiler  rarely 
exceeds  0.5%  unless  the  water  level  is  carried  too  high  or  the  water 
is  of  such  a  character  as  to  cause  foaming. 

Connecting  Steam  Pipes  to  Boilert. — Fig.  190  (from  The  Locomo- 
tive, 1890)  shows  an  incorrect  method  of  attaching  pipes  connecting 
a  pair  of  boilers  to  an  overhead  steam  main.     The  cast-iron  pipe  C 


Fia.  190. — Incohbect  Pipinq. 


FiQ.  191. — luPBOVED  Piping. 


formed  a  rigid  connection  between  the  two  boilers,  allowing  no  pro- 
vision for  expansion  and  contraction.  After  the  boilers  had  been  a 
short  time  in  service  the  tee  at  A  cracked  as  shown ;  it  was  replaced 
and  soon  afterward  the  pipe  C  cracked  at  B.  In  another  case,  observed 
by  the  author.  In  which  two  water-tube  boilers  were  connected  in  a 
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Bimilar  manner,  but  with  a  wrought-iron  pipe,  the  expansion  and  con- 
traetioD  brought  a  strain  on  the  boilers  themgelves,  causing  one  of 
them  to  leak  seriously  at  a  riveted  seam. 

Fig.  191  shows  a  common  method  of  connecting  a  boiler  to  a  steam 
main.  The  vertical  pipe  AB  is  connected  by  a  long  horizontal  pipe 
to  the  main  D,  which  gives  the  piping  system  the  required  flexibility. 


Fig.  192. — Eccentric  FimNoa  fob  Branchbs. 


In  modem  plants  with  high  preBsures  the  elbow  D  is  usually  replaced 
by  a  long  bend  of  wrought-iron  or  steel  pipe  ,and  cast-iron  fianges 
and  elbows  are  generally  avoided. 

Eccentric  Fittings. — When  several  boilers  in  a  battery  discharge 
into  a  horizontal  steam  main  or  drum  from  which  pipes  lead  to  the 
engine  it  is  essential  that  connections  be  so  made  that  at  no  time  is 
it  possible  for  any  water  to  collect  in  the  lower  part  of  the  drum.  The 
best  way  to  insure  this  is  to  have  the  connections  to  the  drum  made  of 
eccentric  fittings,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  the  fitting,  or 


Fio.  193.— EccBMTRio  FnriNoa  fob  Pii'B  Lines. 

nozzle,  is  at  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  drum.    Three  forms  of  such 
nozzles  are  shown  herewith.  Fig.  193. 

Fig.  193  shows  eccentric  fittings  for  a  long  line  of  steam  pipe,  when 
the  size  of  the  main  is  to  be  reduced,  which  allow  water  of  conden- 
sation to  flow  freely  onward. — {The  Locomotive,  1900.) 

Fire-Doora. — The  ordinary  form  of  fire-door  is  shown  in  Fig.  194. 
The  admission  of  air  through  the  adjustable  opening  in  front  and 
thence  through  the  perforated  plates  tends  to  keep  the  door  from 
overheating  and  warping.    Fig.  195  shows  a  form  of  balanced  door. 
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The  door  is  suspended  by .  horizoDtal  pivots  at  its  upper  edge,  and  a 
heavy  counterbalance  weight  is    mounted  above  it  in  such  a  position 


Fio.  194. — Detaiu  or  Fibb-doorb. 

that  if  the  door  when  closed  is  given  a  slight  push  it  will  open 
inwards  and  will  close  again  when  a  push  is  given  the  counterweight. 
Doors  of  this  type  are  frequently  used  on 
ocean  steaniers. 

Fire-door  Openings. — With  externally- 
fired  boilers  the  fire-door  opening  is  part  of 
the  brick  setting  of  the  furnace.  The  open- 
ing is  arched  over  with  arch  fire-brick  or 
with  a  special  tile  of  the  proper  shape  and 
material.  Tlie  door  opening  is  from  13x16 
in.  to  16x20  in.  For  wide  grates  two  small  Fio.  195.— Balanced 
doors  are  commonly  preferred  to  one  large  Fibe-dooh. 

one,  and  three  or  more  doors  if  the  grate  surface  is  over  8  ft.  in 
width.  With  internally-fired  boilers  the  fire-door  opening  is  part  of 
the  boiler  structure.  Fig.  196  shows  different  methods  of  making 
such  openings  in  vertical  tubular  or  other  internally-fired  boilers. 


Fm.  196. — Fire-door  Openings  poh  Im^RNAixY-FiRED  Boilbrs. 

Red-hot  Fire-doors. — A  complaint  was  made  that  the  fire-doors  of 
a  certain  water-tube  boiler  were  frequently  red  hot  and  it  was  feared 
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the;  would  soon  be  burned  out.  The  furqace  was  roofed  over  by  an 
inclined  briclc  arch  which  eometimee  became  intensely  hot  and  radiated 
heat  onto  the  £re-doora  and  into  the  fireman's  face  whenever  he  opened 
a  door.  The  coal  was  Pittsburgh  bituminous.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  doors  never  got  visibly  red  unless  the  fireman  waited  at 
least  15  minutes  after  firing,  and  that  when  they  did  get  hot  the 
firing  of  a  single  shovelful  of  coal  just  beyond  the  dead  plate  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  grate  bars  cooled  the  door  ao  that  it  would  not 
again  become  red  hot  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  When  the  fireman 
changed  his  method  of  firing,  and  fired  in  smaller  quantities  at  m^ie 
freqneot  inteir&ls,  there  was  no  more  complaint  of  hot  fire-doors. 

Vonln  for  Attaching  Plpea  to  Boilen. — For  pressures  not  ex- 
ceeding ISO  lbs.  it  is  customary  to  make  nozzles  of  cast  iron,  but  for 
higher  pressures  forged  steel  is  recom- 
mended. Fig.  197  shows  a  forged  steel 
nozzle  for  a  steam  pipe  connection  con- 
taining an  internal  pipe  which  connects 
with  a  dry-pipe  inside  of  the  boiler. 
Bracket!  and  Hangers  for  Snpport- 

^     ,„     -.  a         »T         ing  Boilera. — Horizontal  tubular  boilers 

Fia.  197.— FoEoiiD  Stekl  Noeilb~"      ,  .  ,,  .   , 

wrTH  Drt-pipe  CoNNicTioN.     of  moderate  sizes  are  usually  supported 
on  the  brick  walls  of  the  setting  b; 
means  of  cast-iron  brackets  riveted  to  the  shell,  Fig.  198,  two  sudi 
brackets  being  used  on  each  side,  and  the  rear  ones  often  resting  on 


Fio.  198. — SiDK  Brackets. 


Fra.  109. — MvTBODS  of  Scppoktinq  Boo^ebb  fboh  Abovs. 


rollers  carried  by  a  plate  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  allow  of 
expansion   and   contraction.     Large   high-pressure   boilers  and   alra 
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water-tnbe  boilers  are  generally  carried  by  hangers  from  overhead 
Bupporte  which  are  entirely  free  from  the  brickwork  setting.  Fig. 
199  shows  different  forms  of  hangers.  The  brackets  for  these  hangers 
are  made  of  cast  or  forged  steel 

feeding  Boilers. — The  old  practice  of  feeding  boilers  through 
the  mud  drum  is  now  generally  condemned.  It  tends  to  cause 
corrosion  and  pitting  of  the  metal  near  the  inlet  orifice,  and  it  stira 
up  the  mud  in  the  drum,  carrying  it  up  into  the  boiler  where  it  may 
cause  the  formation  of  scale.  Feeding  through  the  front  head  of  a 
tubular  boiler  below  all  the  tubes  is  also  condemned  on  account  of 
the  frequent  changes  of  temperature  caused  thereby.  The  following 
method  of  feeding  return-tubular  boilers  is  recommended  by  the  Hart- 
ford Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Co.  The  feed-pipe  enters 
the  boiler  through  the  front  head  just  above  the  top  row  of  tubes, 
and  about  three  inches  from  the  shell.  It  then  extends  back  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  back  head  and  crosses  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
boiler.  It  then  passes  down  between  the  tubes  and  the  boiler  shell 
and  discharges  below  the  lowest  row  of  tubes  towards  the  axis  of  the 
boiler.  The  vertical  pipe  in  front  of  the  boiler  contains  a  stop  valve, 
a  check  valve  and  a  union.  The  advantage  of  this  method  lies  in  the 
fact  that  before  the  feed-water  discharges  itself  it  has  become  as  hot 
as  the  water  into  which  it  is  discharged,  and  consequently  there  is 
no  chilling  effect  produced,  and  no  unequal  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  boiler.  Brass  pipe,  inside  of  the  boiler,  ia  preferable  to  iron 
pipe,  because  it  will  not  choke  with  scale  aa  quickly  as  iron  pipe. 
The  piping  can  be  so  connected  together  that  only  the  portion  running 
across  the  boiler  need  be  taken  out  for  cleaning,  while  the  long  section 
may  be  cleaned  in  place  by  running  an  iron  rod  through  it. 

The  feed  pipe  of  water-tube  boilers  with  horizontal  drums  ia 
usually  made  to  enter  the  front  head  and  to  travel  to  a  point  near  the 
rear  head  where  the  water  is  discharged  into  the  rapidly  flowing 
rearward  current  in  the  boiler.  This  method  is  generally  satisfactory 
except  when  the  water  contains  a  great  deal  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  which  is  apt  to  be  deposited  as  scale  in  the  downcome 
pipes  at  the  rear  of  the  boiler.  In  such  case  it  is  better  to  provide 
the  boiler  with  an  internal  mud  drum  and  feed  into  it.    (See  Fig.  184.) 

Attadunents  to  Boilen.  (Massachusetts  Boiler  Sules.)  •  Safety 
Valves. — Each  safety  valve  shall  have  full-sized  direct  connection  to 
the  boiler.  No  valve  shall  be  placed  between  the  safety  valve  and 
the  boiler,  nor  on  the  escape  pipe  between  the  safety  valve  and  the 
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atmosphere.  Safety  valves  ehall  not  exceed  5  in.  diameter,  and  stall 
be  of  the  direct  spring-loaded  type,  with  seat  and  bearing  surface 
of  the  disc  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  to  the  center  line  of  the  spindle, 
with  a  lifting  device  so  that  the  disc  can  be  lifted  from  its  seat  not 
less  than  ^  the  diameter  of  the  valve  when  the  pressure  on  the 
boiler  is  75%  of  that  at  which  the  safety  valve  is  set  to  blow. 

Steam  Gage. — Each  boiler  shall  have  a  steam  gage  connected  to 
the  steam  space  of  the  boiler  by  a  siphon,  or  equivalent  device,  ia 
such  manner  that  the  gage  cannot  be  shut  off  from  the  boiler  except 
by  a  cock  with  T  or  lever  handle,  which  shall  be  placed  on  the  pipe 
near  the  steam  gage. 

Steam  Oage  Dial. — The  dial  of  the  steam  gage  shall  be  graduated 
to  not  less  than   1^  times  the  masimum  pressure  allowed  on  the  boiler. 

Attaching  Test  Gage. — Each  boiler  shall  be  provided  with  a  V^- 
in.  pipe  for  attaching  inspector's  test  gage  when  the  boiler  is  in  ser- 
vice, so  that  the  accuracy  of  the  boiler  steam  gage  can  be  ascertained. 

Water  Glass. — Each  boiler  shall  have  at  least  one  water  glass, 
the  lowest  viBible  part  of  which  shall  be  above  the  fusible  plug  and 
lowest  safe  water  line. 

Qage  Cocks. — Bach  boiler  shall  have  three  or  more  gage  cocks, 
located  within  the  range  of  the  visible  length  of  water  glass,  when  the 
maximum  pressure  allowed  exceeds  25  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  except  when 
such  boiler  has  two  water  glasses,  located  not  less  than  3  ft.  apart,  on 
the  same  horizontal  line. 

Feed  Pipe. — Each  boiler  shall  have  a  feed  pipe  fitted  with  a  check 
valve,  and  also  a  stop  valve  or  stop  cock  between  the  check  valve  and 
the  boiler,  the  feed  water  to  discharge  below  the  lowest  safe  water 
line.  Means  must  be  provided  for  feeding  a  boiler  with  water  against 
the  maximum  pressure  allowed. 

Slop  Valve. — Each  steam  outlet  from  a  boiler  (except  safety  valve 
connections)  shall  be  fitted  with  a  stop  valve. 

When  a  stop  valve  is  so  located  that  water  can  accumulate,  ample 
drains  shall  be  provided. 

Damper  Regulator. — When  a  damper  regulator  is  used,  the  boiler 
pressure  pipe  shall  be  fitted  with  a  valve  or  cock,  and  shall  be  con- 
nected to  the  steam  space  of  the  boiler. 

Fusible  Plugs  to  be  filled  with  pure  tin ;  plugs  to  project  through 
the  sheet  not  less  than  1  in.  In  horizontal  return  boilers,  the  pings 
are  to  be  located  in  the  rear  head,  not  less  than  2  inches  above  the 
upper  row  of  tubes;  in  water-tube  boilers  with  horizontal  drums, 
^bcock  &  Wilcox  type,  not  less  than  6  inches  above  the  bottom  of 
the  drum,  over  the  first  pass  of  the  products  of  combustion;  in  new 
designs,  at  the  lowest  permissible  water  level,  in  the  direct  path  of 
the  products  of  combustion,  as  near  the  primary  combustion  chamber 
as  possible. 

The  Board  of  Boiler  Rules  Recommends:  The  installation  of  more 
than  one  safety  valve  on  a  boiler  permitted  to  carry  over  25  lbs. 
pressnre  per  sq.  in. 
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Elliptical  handholes  of  the  followitig  sizes :  2ix3}  in.;  2f  x3J 
in. ;  3  X  4J  in. ;  SJ  x  5  in. ;  4 1 6  in. 

Discontinuing  from  service,  and  not  repairing  a  boiler  on  which 
a  longitudinal  lap  crack  is  discovered. 

The  Board  Does  not  Recommend:  The  use  of  cast-iron  or  copper 
steam  pipe. 

Attaching  diagonal  stays  to  shell  plates  directly  over  the  fire. 

Safety-Valvei.— The  Massachusetts  rule  for  area  of  safety-valves  is 
A  •=  -  p  X  11,  in  which  A  =  area  in  square  inches  per  square 
foot  of  grate  surface,  W  =  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  second  per 


Fio.  200. — Lever  Safbtv-valvb. 


square  foot  of  grate  surface  ^  P  =  absolute  preasure  of  the  steam  in 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  words  "per  square  foot  of  grate  surface" 
seem  to  be  a  concession  to  an  old  custom  of  proportioning  the  area  of  a 
safety-valve  to  the  grate  surface,  hut  in  this  formula  they  are  mere 
surplusage,  for  the  formula  is  equivalent  to  -4  =  770  IV /P,  in  which 
A  is  square  inches  of  valve  area  and  W  pounds  of  water  evaporated 
per  second.  It  is  also  equivalent  to  Napier's  formula  for  flow  of 
steam  through  an  orifice,  W  =  ilP/70,  assuming  the  area  of  opening 
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of  the  valve  ^  1/11  of  the  disc  area.    This  rule  vill  probably  soon  be 
obsolete. 

Fig.  300  shows  the  old  style  of  Bafetj-valTe,  in  which  an  ordinary 
bevel-eeated  valve  is  held  to  its  Beat  by  a  weighted  lever.  Its  chief 
defect  was  that  it  opened  only  slightly  when  the  steam  pressure 
reached  the  limit  for  vhich  the  weight  on  the  lever  was  set,  and 
would  not  lift  higher  as  the  preeeure  increased.  For  high-pressure 
boilers  the  "pop"  safety-valve  is  in  almost  universal  use.  The  valve 
is  held  down  by  a  compressed  coiled  spring,  and  is  so  shaped  that 
after  it  opens  the  steam  presses  upon  a  larger  area  than  that  which 
is  exposed  to  pressure  when  the  valve  is  shut.  This  causes  the  valve 
to  lift  higher  than  the  old-atyle  valve,  and  retards  its  closing  until  the 
steam  pressure  has  been  reduced  to  a  point  slightly  below  that  at  which 
the  valve  opens.  Fig.  301  shows  such  a  vsJve,  called  a  single  or 
bevel-seated  valve,  and  Fig.  203,  another,  called  a  double-seated 
annular  valve,  in  which  the  additional  area,  upon  which  the  steam 
presses  when  the  valve  is  opened,  is  located  at  the  center  of  the 
valve  disc.  Both  the  inner  and  outer  seats  of  this  valve  are  flat. 
Fig.  202  also  shows  the  coiled  spring,  which  is  adjusted  to  the  allowed 
pressure  by  the  screw  and  lock-nut  shown  above.  The  casing  of  the 
valve  may  be  provided  with  a  muffling  device,  for  lessening  the  noise 
when  steam  is  blowing  off.  The  rounded  edge  shown  at  A  increases 
the  discharge  about  13  per  cent  above  that  of  a  sharp-edged  outlet 

The  boiler  rules  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  provide: 

"No  valve  of  any  description  shall  be  placed  between  the  safe^ 
valve  and  the  boiler,  or  on  the  escape  pipe  between  the  safety-valve 
and  the  atmosphere." 

.    Discharging  Capacity  of  Safety-Valves. — The  table  on  page  471 
shows  the  discharge  of  Crosby  safety-valves  for  the  various  lifts  given : 

Safety-valve  BTUes  of  the  A.  S.  X,  £.  Boiler  Code,~In  1914 
the  Committee  had  several  conferences  with  the  principal  asifety-valve 
manufacturers  of  the  country  and  an  agreement  was  finally  reached 
on  the  rules  given  in  condensed  form  below.  The  discharging  capacity 
of  a  valve  is  based  on  Napier's  rule  with  a  coeCBcient  of  discharge  of 
0.96,  the  formula  being  W  =  3600  X  3.1416  XDLX.  0-96  X  0.707 
Xi'/70,  or  IF  =  109,66  DLP  pounds  per  hour  for  a  45°  bevel  seat 
valve.  For  flat  seat  valves  the  factor  0.70?  is  omitted  and  the  formula 
becomes  IF  =  155.11  DLP  pounds  per  hour.  The  table  on  page  472  is 
calculated  from  the  first  formula.  (D  =  diam.  L  =  lift,  both  in  inches, 
P  =  absolute  pressure,  lbs.  per  sq,  in.,  G  =  gage  pressure  -|-  14.7.) 
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12.200 

17,295 

18.201 
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Th«  fonnnln  for  diwhuge,  used  in  computing  the  table  are  for  flat-eeated 
valveB,  I»'  =  1.10rOIX™X3600;  for  bevd-eeated  valvea,  W-(2.22ZW+I.111')X 
=j:X3fl00;  TF-lbB.  steani  per  hour;  D=diam.  of  TaWe,  ina.;  I  =  lift,  ins.; 
P^abBolutG  pressure,  Iba.  per  eq.in. 

The  discharge  capacity  of  a  fiat  seat  valre  is  1.41  times  that  of 
a  46°  bevel  seat  valve  of  the  same  diameter  and  lift. 

Safety  Valve  Requiremenfg.  Each  boiler  shall  have  two  or  more 
safety  valves,  except  a  boiler  for  which  one  safety  valve  3-iii.  size  or 
smaller  is  required  by  these  Biiles. 

The  safety  valve  capacity  for  each  boiler  shall  be  such  that  the 
safety  valve  or  valves  will  discharge  all  the  steam  that  can  be  generated 
by  the  boiler  without  allowing  the  pressure  to  rise  more  than  6% 
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CAPACtTIBS  0 


BArETT  VALTXS 


Diachoige  CapacitJee  of  Direct  Spring-loaded  Pop  Safety  ValTes  witii  4S*  Bevd 
Seats.     Pounds  per  Hour. 
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Diam.  3H  i>u. 

DUm.  « im. 

DUdi.  4H  in*.    . 

S»"fe 

0.09 

CJ.ll 

0,13 

above  the  maximum  allowable  working  pressure,  < 
above  the  highest  pressure  to  which  any  valve  is  set. 


:  than  6% 


One  or  more  safety  valves  on  every  boiler  shall  be  set  at  or  below 
the  maximum  allowable  working  pressure.  The  remaining  valves 
may  be  set  within  a  range  of  3%  above  the  maximum  allowable  work- 
ing preBsure,  but  the  range  of  setting  of  all  of  the  valves  on  a  boiler 
shall  not  exceed  10%  of  the  highest  pressure  to  which  any  valve  is 
set. 

Safety  valves  shall  be  of  the  direct  spring-loaded  pop  type.  The 
vertical  lift  of  the  valve  disc  may  be  made  any  amount  desired  up  to 
a  maximum  of  0.15  in.  The  diameter  measured  at  the  inner  edge  of 
the  valve  seat  shall  be  not  less  than  1  in.  or  more  than  4^  la. 
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'Each  safety  valve  shall  have  plainly  stamped  or  cast  on  the  body : 
(a)  The  aame  or  trade-mark  of  the  manufacturer,  (6)  The  nomiDal 
diameter  with  the  words  "Bevel  Seat"  or  "Plat  Seat,"  (e)  The  steam 
pressure  at  which  it  is  set  to  blow,  (d)  The  lift  of  the  valve  disc  from 
its  seat,  measured  immediately  after  the  sudden  lift  due  to  the  pop, 
(e)  The  weight  of  steam  discharged  in  pounds  per  hour  at  the  pres- 
sure for  which  it  is  set  to  blow. 

The  minimum  capacity  of  a  safety  valve  or  valves  to  be  placed 
on  a  boiler  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  6  lbs.  of  steam  per 
hour  per  sq.  ft.  of  boiler  heating  surface  for  water  tube  boilers,  and 
5  lbs.  for  all  other  types  of  power  boilers,  and  upon  the  relieving 
capacity  marked  on  the  valves  by  the  manufacturer,  provided  such 
marked  capacity  does  not  exceed  that  given  in  the  table,  in  which 
case  the  minimum  saiety  valve  capacity  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  masimum  relieving  capacity  given  in  the  table  for  the 
particular  size  of  valve  and  working  pressure  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed. The  heating  surface  shall  be  computed  for  that  side  of  the 
boiler  surface  exposed  to  the  products  of  combustion,  exclusive  of 
the  superheating  surface. 

Safety  Valves  for  Looomotives. — A  committee  of  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  presented  a  report  on  safety 
valves  in  1912,  giving  the  following  formula  for  45°  bevel  seat  valves, 
DLP  =  0.Q36H,  in  which  D  =  total  of  the  diameters  of  the  inner 
edge  of  the  seats  of  the  valves  required;  L  =  vertical  lift  in  inches; 
P  ^  absolute  pressure  lbs.  per  sq.  ia.;  S  ^  total  heating  surface  of 
boiler  sq.  ft.  (superheating  surface  not  included).  Every  locomotive 
should  be  equipped  with  not  less  than  two  and  not  more  than  three 
safety  valves,  the  size  to  be  determined  by  the  formula.  The  valves 
are  to  be  set  as  follows:  The  first  at  boiler  pressure,  second  2 
lbs.  in  excess,  third  3  lbs.  in  excess  of  second.  Manufacturers  should 
he  required  to  stamp  on  the  valve  the  lift  in  inches  as  determined  by 
actual  test. 

The  formula  corresponds  to  the  discharge  calculated  by  Napier's 
rule  with  a  coefBcient  of  flow  of  0.973  and  an  evaporation  of  4  lbs. 
per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour.  It  is  evident  that  safety 
valves  proportioned  according  to  this  formula  will  have  a  relieving 
capacity  much  less  than  the  evaporative  capacity  of  a  locomotive  boiler 
with  large  fire-boxes  and  short  fines.  The  Consolidated  Safdy 
Valve  Co,  suggests  the  formula  DLP  =  CiH,+CjHj  in  which  H, 
ia  fire-box  and  H^  fine  heating  surface,  sq.  ft.,  and  Cj  and  Cj  are 
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confitants  to  be  determined  by  espenmeDt,  0,  being  coneiderablj 
larger  than  C, 

Damper  BegtUaton. — For  the  purpose  of  automatically  varying 
the  force  of  draft  with  the  demand  for  steam,  damper  regulators  are 
in  common  use.  They  are  operated  by  the  steam  pressure,  and  when 
this  rises  above  a  desired  point  they  close,  more  or  less,  the  flue 
damper,  and  open  it  when  the  preesure  falls.  There  are  many  different 
varieties  in  the  market.  One  form  is  shown 
in  Fig.  203.  It  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder 
in  which  is  a  piston  connected  to  a  spring, 
which  balances  the  steam  pressure.  Con- 
densed steam  from  the  boiler  is  admitted 
under  the  piston.  The  spring  is  in  a  separate 
chamber,  so  that  no  steam  or  water  can 
come  in  contact  with  it.    Steam  is  admitted 


to  the  pipe,  at  the  bottom,  and  any  variation  in  pressure  results  in  a 
movement  of  the  piston  and  rod  so  that  the  damper  is  opened  or  closed 
in  proportion  to  the  change  in  pressure.  Connection  is  made  direct, 
when  possible,  but  if  not,  a  rocker  shaft  made  of  piping  may  be  used 
to  trauBmit  the  motion. 
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Feed-water  Begnlator. — A  combined  feed -water  regulator  and 
alarm-water  column  is  shown  in  Fig.  304,  Control  of  the  feed-water 
supply  ie  effected  by  a  valve  placed  at  the  bottom,  which  controls  the 
action  of  the  pump  by  means  of  a  back  pressure  regulator,  which  is 
placed  in  the  -steam  pipe  of  the  pump  and  regulates  the  pressure  in 
the  water  main  from  the  pump  to  the  boiler.  By  this  arrangement 
the  pump  cannot  cause  an  excessive  pressure  in  the  water  main  if  the 
boiler  should  take  but  little  water  for  a  period  of  time.  The  valve 
at  the  bottom  of  the  regulator  is  connected  by  means  of  levers  to  a 
caat  bronze  float  made  in  one  piece  and  copper  plated,  so  that  it  can- 
not collapse  or  become  waterlogged.  This  float  opens  and  closes  the 
valve  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  boiler,  so  that  the  water 
level  is  maintained  at  a  nearly  constant  height  and  cannot  fall  more 
than  two  inches  below  that  desired  without  sounding  the  alarm.  Gauge 
cocks  and  a  gauge  glass  are  placed  on  the  drum  of  the  regulator.  The 
apparatus  should  be  blown  out  frequently  to  make  sure  that  it  is  clear 
of  obstructions.  Where  it  is  used  in  connection  with  a  battery  of 
boilers,  one  of  the  water  columns  is  used  on  each  boiler. 

The  Copes  Feed-water  Ee^nlator. — Fig.  205  represents  diagram- 
matically  the  Copes  submerged  tube  regulator.    It  consists  essentially 


Pig.  205.— Duokau  of  the  Copes  Fekd-water  Rgoulator. 

of  an  inclined  thermostatic  tube  which  controls  the  opening  of  a 
balanced  valve  in  the  feed-pipe.  The  maximum  and  minimum  heights 
at  which  it  is  deemed  safe  to  carry  the  water  levels  are  first  decided 
upon  and  then  the  thermostat  is  installed  with  sufficient  slope  so" 
that  when  the  water  level  is  at  its  minimum  height,  there  is  no 
water  in  the  expansion  tube,  and  when  the  level  is  at  the  maximum 
height,  the  tube  is  filled  with  water.  The  level  in  the  tube  fluctuates 
with  the  level  in  the  boiler. 
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The  operation  of  the  regulator  is  as  followB:  Suppose  the  level 
is  at  the  middle  gauge  (No.  Z  in  Fig.  205)  and  the  boiler  load  is  100%. 
The  expansion  tube  is  half  submerged,  and  has  a  length  correepoDd- 
ing.  Wlicn  an  increased  load  comes  on,  with  a  slight  drop  in  steam 
pressure,  accompanied  by  a  more  rapid  liberation  of  steam,  a  rise 
takes  place  in  the  boiler  water  level.  This  raises  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  expansion  tube  slightly,  deci-eases  its  temperature,  caus- 
ing the  tube  thereby  to  shorten  and  the  valve  to  shut,  decreasing 
the  rate  of  feed  to  the  boiler.  This  is  desired  in  order  to  obtain 
the  maximum  capacity  of  the  boiler,  since  the  heat  being  generated 
in  the  furnace  is  used  to  generate  steam  and  not  to  heat  feed  water 
at  a  time  when  every  poupd  of  steam  counts.  As  the  heavy  load  con- 
tinues, the  evaporation  of  water  causes  the  level  to  drop  and  this 
causes  expansion  of  the  thermostat  and  gradual  opening  of  the  feed 
valve.  The  level  in  the  boiler  drops  and  the  feed  valve  opens 
until  a  point  is  reached  where  the  rate  of  feed  e<]uals  the  rate  of 
evaporation  and  equilibrium  is  restored,  the  water  being  at  a  new 
level, 

A  decrease  in  load  means  a  smaller  steam  demand,  and  a  rise 
in  boiler  pressure,  and  the  water  level  falls  slightly,  with  a  heating 
up  and  expansion  of  the  thermostat.     This  causes  the  feed  valve  to 
open  wider  and  feed  the  water  at  a  greater  rate  to  the  boiler,  thu* 
absorbing  and  storing  heat.     A  decreasing  load  is  then  accompanied 
by  a  rising  water  level.     This  cools  the  expansion  tube  and  slowly 
cuts  down  the  feed  again,  so  that  at  any  fixed  load  position  the  rate 
of  feed  finally  becomes  just  equal   to  the  rate  of  evaporation,  and 
equilibrium  is  again  secured,  the  water  level 
now    standing    in   the   boiler    at   a   somewhat 
greater  height  than  it  did 'at  the  normal  load. 
Every  load  on  the  boiler  has  some  correspond- 
ing  proper   water   level   which   the   regulator 
maintains. 

Blow-off  Valve. — The  blow-off  valve  at  the 
bottom  of  a  boiler  or  of  a  mud-drum  is  sub- 
jected to  severe  service  on  account  of  its  dis- 
charging particles  of  scale  and  mud  which  canse 
wear  of  the  seat.  When  the  valve  is  screwed 
down  particles  of  scale  are  opt  to  be  caught 
between  the  valve  and  the  seat,  damaging  them 
and  causing  leaks.  For  this  reason  blow-off 
valves  are  usually  constructed  with  removable 
disks  and  seats.  Fig.  206  shows  a  form  of 
blow-off  valve.  The  valve  plug  or  piston  may 
be  lifted  by  the  screw  stem  so  as  to  give  a  full  opening  for  the  escape 
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.of  scale  and  other  impuritieB. .  The  valve  or  disk  seats  on  a  ring  fitted 
into  the  casing  and  the  disk  and  ring  may  readily  be  removed  for 
repairs  or  renewal. 

Surface  Blow-off. — Many  scale-fonning  materials  when   precipi- 
tated from  solution  or  formed  by  evaporation  float  at  iirst  as  scum 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  from  which  they  may  be 
removed  directly  by  means  of  a  surface  blow-off.     This  consists  of 
a  funnel  with  a  rectangular  mouthpiece  extending  across  the  width 
of  the  boiler  at  the  water  line, 
so  placed  as  to  receive  the  sur- 
face current  of  water,  connected 
by  a  pipe  to  a   valve  outside 
the  boiler,  through  which  the 
scum  collected   in   the   funnel 
I   may  be  discharged.    Automatic 
skimming    devices    are    some- 
times used,  which  keep  up  a 
circulation  of  water  from  the 
FiQ.  207.-CoNTiNuous  Sdrface  Bkinimiiig  funnel  through  a  set- 

tling chamber  or  a  filter,  from 
which  the  water  is  returned  to  the  boiler.     The  Hotchkiss  "boiler 
cleaner,"  one  of  this  type,  is  shown  in  Fig,  207.    The  settling-chamber 
is  placed  above  tlie  boiler.     When  the  valves  H  and  H  are  opened, 
steam  rises  through  both  pipes   (the 
valve  F  at  first  being  open  to  allow 
escape  of  air)  until  it  fills  the  chamber 
B.     This  steam  condenses,  and,  be- 
cause  of    the    partial    vacuum    thus 
formed,  water  rises  and   finally  fills 
the  chamber.  Then  the  circulation  be- 
gins, the  dirt-laden  water  rising  along 
the  pipe  D,  and,  after  passing  through 

the  chamber  B,  where  much  of  this  Pig.  208.— Device  fok  Aduittino 
sediment  drops  to  the  bottom,  con-  ■*•"■ 

tinues  its  course  back  into  the  boiler  through  the  pipe  E.  The  valve 
F  is  occasionally  opened,  which  discharges  the  dirt  from  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber  B. 

Eegnlating  the  Air  Supply  over  the  Fire. — Fig.  208  shows  a  device 
patented  by  Cliff  in  1855  for  admitting  air  through  a  furnace  door 
immediately  after  firing  and  gradually  shutting  it  off  as  the  smoky 
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gaeeB  diBtilled.  from  the  coal  decreased.  As  the  door  vas  opened  the 
hollow  pistoD  in  the  adjoining  cylinder  dropped  into  the  water  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  which  water  ran  through  an  upward  opening 
valve  into  the  piston. 

As  the  door  was  closed  after  firing  the  attached  chain  caused 
the  piston  to  rise,  carrying  its  load  of  water  with  it,  the  valve 
being  closed.  The  weight  of  the  water  and  piston  caused  the 
shutter  to  move  up  and  open  wide,  and  as  the  water  ran  out  of  the 
piston  the  weight  of  the  slide  (and  a  counter  weight)  caused  the 
slide  to  move  down  slonly,  thus  gradually  closing  the  openings  until, 
when  the  piston  was  empty,  the  secondary  air  supply  was  entirely 
cut  off. 

Many  similar  devices  have  been  used  in  recent  times,  using  air 
instead  of  water  in  the  cylinder.  In  these  the  opening  of  the  door 
raised  a  weighted  piston  and  opened  theslides  In  the  door,  and  after 
the  door  was  closed  the  air  beneath  the  piston  leaked  around  it  into 
the  chamber  above  while  the  piston  gradually  descended  and  closed 
the  slides. 

The  ordinary  pneumatic  or  compressed-air  *' door-check"  has  been 
successfully  used  for  this  purpose.  It  may  he  arranged  to  slowly  close 
either  the  door  itself  or  an  air  valve  in  the  door.  It  acts  by  prevent- 
ing the  door  from  being  entirely  closed  immediately  after  firing,  until 
air,  which  has  been  compressed  in  the  device  by  the  opening  of  the 
doori  leaks  out  of  it. 

Water-tvbe  Cleaner. — Fig.  809  shows  a  tool  used  for  removing 
scale  from  the  tubes  of  a  water-tube  boiler.  It  consists  of  a  small 
water  turbine,  using  water  supplied  at  about  100  pounds  per  square 
inch  through  a  hose  from  a  pump, 
rotating  at  high  speed  a  shaft  and 
a  series  of  arms  carrying  hardened 
steel  cutters.  The  tool  is  pushed 
back  and  forth  through  the  tabes 

_  „,  and   the   water   from   the   turbine 

Fig.  209.— TDRBiwr  Wateb^tubb  ,  ..a         ■.    a.    .   i 

CuiAMEB.  washes  away  the  deposit  that  has 

been  loosened  by  the  cutters. 
Steam  Separaton. — There  are  many  different  forms  of  separators 
in  the  market,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  210.  Steam  enters  at 
the  top  and  passes  around  the  sides  of  the  inclined  baffles,  which  catch 
the  "entrained"  water  and  divert  it  to  the  chamber  below,  whence  it 
it  removed  by  a  trap. 
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Another  form  of  steam  separator  is  shown  in  Fig,  210a.  The 
steam  is  given  a  whirling  motion  by  the  helical  baffle  in  the  pipe, 
forcing  the  drops  of  water  to  the  circum- 
ference, where  it  escapes  at  the  edge  of 
the  opening  leading  to  the  water  chamber 
beneath. 


Fia.  210. — Stoah  Sbparatob.  Fia.  210a. — Steau  Separator. 

Hig^h-  uid  Low-water  Alftrm. — Fig.  211  shows  a  common  form  of 
water  column,  provided  with  a  high-  and  low-water  alarm.  The  float, 
usually  made  of  copper,  operates  a 
steam  whistle  whenever  the  water 
gets  too  high  or  too  low.  The  three 
threaded  holes  on  each  side  are  for 
the  attachment  of  gauge  cocks  on 
either  side  of  the  column,  those  on 
"     the  other  side  being  plugged. 

Gauge  Glass  and  Gauge  Cocka. — 
Every  boiler  should  be  provided  both 
with  a  gauge  glass  to  indicate  the 
height  of  the  water  level,  and  three 
gauge  cocks,  the  middle  one  set  at 
the  desired  water  level  and  the  other 
two  at  the  highest  and  lowest  al- 
"    lowed  levels.    These  should  be  open- 
-     ed   frequently   as   a   check   on   the 
indications  of  the  gauge  glass,  which 
Fio.  211. — Safety WaterColumn.  i.    *    i  *  ji 

i™.  *.».— un  ^jj  account  of  clogging  of  the  con- 

nections may  indicate  a  false  level-  Thoy  are  usually  connected  to  a 
water  column,  as  in  Fig.  213.  For  water-tube  boilers  the  valves  of 
the  gauge  cocks  are  usually  closed  by  weights,  which  are  lifted  by 
long  rods  easily  reached  by  the  fireman. 
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Steun  Gaugei. — The  Bourdon  spring  steam  gauge  is  in  universal 
use  for  steam  Iwilers.  It  depends  on  the  principle  that  a  bent  tube 
subjected  to  internal  presBure  tends  to  straighten  out.  The  tube  is 
usually  made  of  brass,  somewhat  flat- 
tened, closed  at  one  end,  and  bent  into 
a  C-shape.  The  open  end  is  connected 
to  a  pipe  leading  from  the  boiler,  and 
the  movement  of  the  closed  end  is 
multiplied  by  a  pinion  and  sector 
mechanism,  so  as  to  move  an  index  on 
a  dial.  The  dial  is  calibrated  by  com- 
paring its  indications  with  those  of 
a  mercury  column.  The  piping  lead- 
ing to  the  gauge  should  be  as  short 


FiQ.  213, — Steau  Gauor  Con- 


and  direct  as  possible.  No  valves  or  stop  cocks  are  used  other  than  the 
cock  at  the  gauge.  Piping  should  be  no  smaller  than  the  fitting  on 
the  gauge  and  should  be  so  arranged  that  there  will  be  a  water  pocket 
next  the  gauge,  tiius  preventing  tlie  steam  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  bent  tube  and,  by  its  heat,  so  altering  the  temper  of  the  tube 
as  to  make  the  reading  inaccurate.  Methods  of  doing  this  are  shown 
in  Fig.  213. 

The  Tentnri  Meter, — When  water  flows  through  a  pipe  contain- 
ing a  contraction,  like  Fig.  214,  the  pressure  at  the  throat  B  is  less 
than  at  thg  inlet  A,  due  to  the  increased  velocity  at  B.  In  a  prop- 
erly proportioned  pipe  this  loss  of  pressure  is  almost  entirely  re- 
gained at  the  outlet  C.  These  facts  may  be  proved  by  inserting 
pressure  gauges  at  A,  B  and  C.  Practically  the  same  amount  of  water 
therefore  will  be  delivered  through  such  a  tube  as  through  a  length 
of  straight  pipe  of  equal  length  and  diameter  under  the  same  work- 
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ing  preseure.  The  temporary  loss  of  pressure  at  B  can  be  measured 
by  a  U-tube  containing  mercury,  and  it  is  found  to  increase  ap- 
proximately as  the  square  of  the  throat  velocity — that  is  to  say, 
if  the  velocity  of  the  water  at  B  doubles, 
the  difference  of  mercury  levels  becomes 
about  four  times  as  great.  Mr.  Clemens 
Herschel  in  1887  invented  the  Venturi 
meter,  based  upon  the  phenomenon  above 
described.  The  Builders  Iron  Foundry, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  perfected  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  indicating,  recording  and 
registering  instruments  for  use  with  the 
Venturi  tube.  Fig.  315  shows  an  indicating 
manometer  commonly  used  with  the  meter, 
when  used  for  measuring  boiler  feed-water. 


^ 


X 


Fia.  214. — Tbb  Ventuiu  Meter. 


The  T-Hotch  Water  KetCT. — When  water  flows  over  a  sharp- 
edged  V-shaped  notch,  whose  sides  are  at  an  angle  of  90°,  the 
amount  of  water  flowing  may  be  computed  by  the  formula :  Cubic 
feet  per  minute  ^  0.305//°VW,  in  which  H  is  the  height  in  inclies 
of  the  level  of  still  water  behind  the  notch  measured  above  the  level 
of  the  bottom  of  the  notch.  A  paper  by  D.  Robert  Yamall,  in 
Trans.  A.  S.  U.  £.,  1913,  gives  the  results  of  tests  of  a  recording 
water  meter  made  on  this  principle,  which  showed  an  average  error 
of  less  than  0.5  per  cent.  Fig,  216  ehaws  a  recording  hot-water  meter 
of  this  type,  built  in  connection  with  a  Cochrane  feed-water  heater, 
made  by  Harrison  Safety  Boiler  Works.  The  level  of  the  water 
behind  the  notch  is  transferred  by  a  tube  to  the  cylinder  shown  in 
the  chamber  at  the  left,  which  contains  a  float,  the  vertical  rod  from 
which  actuates  a  rod  on  a  clock  recording  apparatus  contained  in 
the  case  above. 

Peed-water  Indioaton. — Fig.  217  shows  the  Pitot-tube  method 
of  indicating  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes.  A  and  B  are  two  '4-inch 
tubes  fixed  in  the  pipe  and  bent  so  that  the  portion  parallel  to  the 
axis  is  at  the  middle  of  the  pipe  and  pointing  opposite  the  direction 
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of  flow.    A  is  open  at  the  end,  with  the  orifice,  a  thin  edge,  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  pipe.    B  is  closed  at  the  end  and  has  two 


Fio,  216.^V-N0TCH  Meter  in  a  CocintANB  Heater. 
or  more  small  holes  bored  in  it,  on  each  side,  some  distance  back 
from  the  end,  the  face  of  their  openings  being  smooth  and  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  flow  in  the  pipe, 
C  and  D,  the  prolongations  of 
these  tubes,  are  each  connected  to 
mercury  tube  ganges.  The  gange 
connected  with  A  registers  the 
total,  or  impact  pressure,  and  that 
connected  with  B  the  static  press- 
ure. The  difference  is  the  velocity 
pressure  in  inches  of  mercury, 
which  is  converted  into  feet  head 
of  water  by  multiplying  by  1. 134. 
The  corresponding  velocity  is 
found  by  the  formula  V=  VSjrff, 
but  as    this    is   the    velocity  at 


Fig.  217. — Pitot-tcbe  M; 
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the  center  of  the  pipe  only  it  muat  be  multiplied  by  a  coefficient, 
nsually  from  0.87  to  0.91,  which  is  determined  by  calibration  with 
a  tank. 

Filtwing  Oil  from  Feed-water. — Fig.  218  shows  a  filter  for  re- 
moving oil  from  feed-water,  made  by  the  Ross  Valve  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
The  filter  is  placed  between  the  feed  pumps  and  the  boiler.  It  con- 
sists eeaentially  of  a  chamber  conteining  a  bag  made  of  "Turkish 


Fio.  218. — Feed-watbb  Filter, 

teweling,"  so  folded  as  te  obtain  a  large  area  of  filtering  surface 
in  a  small  space.  The  surface  of  the  bag  is  formed  into  a  series  of 
deep  circular  corrugations  by  being  thrown  over  a  bronze  skeleton, 
and  drawn  down  between  the  sections  by  strings  wound  around  it. 
The  filtering  surface  is  from  250  to  1000  times  the  area  of  the  feed 
pipe,  according  to  the  service  required.  The  threads  of  the  Turkish 
teweling  retain  the  oil  until  they  become  saturated  with  it,  while  they 
let  the  water  pass  through.  The  filter  may  be  cleaned  by  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  current,  allowing  the  wash  water  to  run  to  waste, 
or  by  changing  the  filter  bag,  a  fresh  one  always  being  kept  in  reserve. 
Pressure  gauges  are  placed  near  both  inlet  and  outlet,  and  when  the 
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difference  in  pressure  at  a  given  rate  of  flow  becomes  eiceseive  it 
indicates  that  the  filter  bag  is  clogged  and  should  be  cleaned  or 
changed. 

Steam  Heten. — Fig.  319  shows  an  elementary  form  of  indicating 
steam-flow  meter  ba^  upon  the  Pitot  tube.  A  and  C  are  two 
ordinary  gauge-cocks  and  0  is  a  gauge-glasa;  C  being  connected 
with  the  static  nozzle  S,  and  A  with  the  dynamic  tube  D.  The 
height  of  water  H-  ia  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  Telocity  of 


Fia.  219.- 

steam  flowing  through  the  pipe  P  and  automatically  adjusts  itself 
to  the  variations  in  velocity;  thus,  for  decreasing  velocities,  the 
water  in  glass  G  discharges  through  D  until  the  water  column  H 
balances  the  velocity  pressure  in  pipe  P,  and  for  increasing  velocities, 
condensation  from  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument  accumulates 
and  the  water  column  .II  rises  until  a  balance  is  effected  for  the 
higher  velocities. 

According  to  Gebhardt,  this  device  in  connection  with  a  cali- 
brated scale  gives  readings  within  5  per  cent  of  condenser  measure- 
ments for  continuous  flow  and  constant  pressure  and  quality  of 
steam,  but  for  varying  flow  and  pressure  its  indications  are  not 
reliable.  Fig.  220  shows  a  Pitot-tube  steam  meter  in  which  a  mercury 
manometer  is  used  for  indicating  the  velocity.  iS'  is  the  static  nozzle 
at  right  angles  to  and  D  the  dynamic  nozzle  facing  the  current;  U 
is  an  ordinary  U-tube  manometer  partially  fill^  wi!th  mercury. 
When  there  is  no  flow  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  columns 
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N  and  W  will  be  on  the  eame  level  and  the  upper  portions  will  be 
filled  with  condensed  vapor.  When  there  is  a  flow,  the  mercury 
will  be  depressed  as  indicated  and  the  difference  H  in  the  heights 
of  the  mercury  columns  will  be  a  measure  of  the  velocity  of  flow 
at  the  point  in  the  pipe  where  the  dynamic  tube  is  placed. 

This  velocity  may  be  expressed  by  substituting  the  proper  values 
in  the  equation  

in  which  h  =  height  of  the  mercury  column  H,  it  =  an  experimen- 
tal coefficient,  da  =  density  of  steam  in  the  main  pipe,  dm  =  den- 
sity of  the  mercury  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  mercury  manom- 
eter is  less  sensitive  than  the  water  manometer  by  VlS.d  or  approxi- 
mately 3.7.  The  variable  height  of  the  water  column  above  the  mer- 
cury is  included  in  the  value  of  the  coefficient  K. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  makes  a  number  of  steam  meters  of 
the  Pitot-tube  type.  Three  styles  are  manufactured:  (1),  one  in 
which  the  velocity  pressure  is  roeasyred  directly  by  means  of  a 
TJ-tube  manometer;  (2)  one  in  which  the  variation  in  the  height 
of  the  mercury  is  transmitted  to  an  indicating  dial  through  the 
agency  of  floats  and  pulleys,  and  (3)  one  in  which  the  variation  in 
the  weight  of  the  mercury  column  actuates  a  recording  mechanism 
by  means  of  a  series  of  compound  levers.  A  nozzle  plug,  shown  in 
Fig.  3S1,  is  used  in  place  of  the  ordinary  static  and  dynamic  nozzles. 
TT  are  the  static  openings,  or  "trailing  set,"  and  LL  the  dynamic 
openings  or  "leading  set."  The  plug  is  screwed  into  tlie  pipe  with 
the  "leading  set"  directly  facing  the  current  and  the  connections 
to  the  manometer  are  made  through  the  openings  T'  and  L'.  The 
weight  of  steam  flowing  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  height 
of  the  mercury  column  by  means  of  suitable  charts  based  upon 
experiments.  Adjustment  for  variations  in  pressure,  quality  and 
pipe  diameter  are  made  by  setting  the  chart  cylinder  C,  Fig.  223,  in 
accordance  with  the  graduated  scales  at  the  bottom  of  the  instrument. 

For  general  purposes  a  revolving  chart  is  furnished,  the  readings 
of  which,  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  pipe,  give  the  weight  of 
steam  flowing.  For  low  velocities  the  difference  in  the  heights  of 
the  mercury  columns,  if  vertical,  is  so  small  as  to  lead  to  serious 
error;  hence  provision  is  made  for  this  by  inclining  the  manometer 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  222,  With  this  the  actual  head  of  mercury  due 
to  the  velocity  is  H,  but  the  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  columns 
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is  D.  The  indication  on  the  chart  corresponding  to  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  glass  T",  multiplied  by  a  constant  depending 
upon  the  inclination  of  the  glass,  is  the  rate  of  flow  in  pounds  per 
hour  per  square  inch  of  the  pipe  cross-section. 

The  accuracy  of  this  meter  depends  upon  the  refinement  of  ad- 
justment and  the  extent  of  error  in  reading  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury column.  Tests  of  this  instrument,  conducted  at  the  Annour 
Institute  of  Technology,  gave  readings  for  continuous  flow  agreeing 


Fig.  222. — Incuned  Mamoubtbb. 

within  1  to  8  per  cent  of  coBdenser  measurements,  depending  upon 
the  rate  of  flow.  For  interrupted  flow  the  departure  from  condenser 
readings  was  more  marked. 

Recording  draft  gauges  on  the  inverted  can  principle  (see  Fig. 
251,  page  SSY),  but  with  the  can  supported  by  a  plunger  floating  in 
mercury  instead  of  by  a  spring.are  made  by  the  Uehling  Instrument  Co. 

Other  steam  flow  meters  on  the  Pitot-tube  principle  are  described 
in  Bulletin  800  of  James  G.  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  1915,  and  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  3  of  Republic  Flow  Meters  Co.,  Chicago,  1914. 

The  St.  John  Steam  Heter. — Fig.  234  is  a  meter  used  by  the  New 
York  Steam  Co.  to  register  the  steam  used  by  its  customers.    The 
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author  has  used  this  met«r  to  measure  the  steam  delivered  by  boilers, 
and  has  also  tested  its  accuracy  at  different  rates  of  flow,  by  means  of  a 
Barf  ace  condenser,  and  found  it  to  have 
no  error  greater  than  that  of  the  possi- 
ble error  in  reading  the  height  of  the 
line  on  the  paper  record,  say  0.01  inch, 
eqaivalent  to  an  error  of  1  per  cent  for 
1  inch  height  above  the  zero  liue  of 
the  record,  or  2  per  cent  for  J^  inch 
height. 

Steam  enters  the  meter  at  G,  and 
escapee  at  H,  The  tapering  valve  11, 
vitb  its  guide  rods  and  piatoit  head 
standing  vertically  in  casings  A,  B,  S 
and  dasbpot  C,  rises  and  falls,  stands 
Itigli  or  low  in  the  bole  or  seat  23,  and 
increases  or  diminishes  the  annnlar 
space  between  the  valve  and  seat,  in 

accordance  with  the  flow  of  Gteam  from  Fig.  224.— Tbe  St.  John  Steam 
GtO  A.  Meter. 

As  the  valve  rises  and  falls,  the  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
lever  1,  by  its  contact  with  the  valve  at  21,  and   is  then  further 


Fio.  225— Tbe  Robebtb  Suokb  Chart. 

commnnicated  to  the  outside  by  the  rocking  of  the  fulcrum  in  a 
stuffing-box  at  14,  and  then  by  a  rod  to  a  roll  of  paper,  driven  by 
clockwork.     This  paper  gives  a  record   of  the  varying  heights  of 
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valve  and  flow  of  eteam,  which  flow  is  proportioned  to  the  height. 
The  formula  for  computation  is  based  on  the  flow  of  steam  when 
the  valve  is  one  inch  off  the  seat,  which  is  ascertained  by  actual  teat 
by  means  of  a  condenser. 

The  Boberts  Smoke  Cluxt. — Fig.  385  shows  two  styles  of  smoke 
chart  invented  by  E,  P.  Boberta,  Smoke  Inspector  of  Cleveland,  0., 
which  are  claimed  to  be  more  convenient  in  operation  than  the 
Bingelmatm  chart.  They  consist  of  disks  of  cardboard  having  radial 
black  lines  on  a  white  background.  When  a  disk  is  revolved  a  series 
of  tints  appear,  ranging  from  white  at  the  center  to  black  at  the 
edge.  They  are  spun  by  hand  while  supported  on  a  brad-awl  or 
other  convenient  spindle,  an  eyelet  center  being  provided  in  the  disk 
for  the  purpose.  One  of  the  charts,  when  spun,  shows  a  series  of 
rings  corresponding  to  smoke  densities  of  20,  40,  60,  80  and  100 
per  cent.     (For  the  Bingelmann  chart  see  page  588.) 

■  The  EUlBon  Differential  Draft  Gao^  is  ^bown  iu  Fig.  236.     It 
cfflisists  of  an  inclined  tube  of  small  caliber  attached  to  a  vertical 


Fia.  226. — Ellison  Draft  Gavoe. 

tube  of  lai^  diameter,  and  mounted  on  an  aluminum  case,  with  a 
graduated  scale  along  the  inclined  tube.  A  spirit  level  is  attached 
to  the  instniment.  The  liquid  used  is  a  light  non-drying  mineral 
oil  (sp.  gr.  0.834),  and  the  graduations  are  so  made  that  the  figures 
correspond  to  hundredths  of  an  inch  of  water-level.  A  combination 
gauge  is  also  made  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the  inclined  tube 
joins  a  U-tube,  so  that  pressures  up  to  5  inches  of  water  may  be 
measured,  the  graduations  in  the  U-tube  being  tenths  of  an  inch. 

The  Blonck  Differential  Draft  Gauge.— In  a  boiler  plant  con- 
taining several  boilers  it  is  important  to  know  that  each  boiler  is 
doing  its  proper  share  of  the  total  work.  One  means  of  obtaining 
this  knowledge  is  to  have  the  steam  pipe  of  each  boiler  equipped 
with  a  steam  meter.  Another  means  is  to  have  a  feed  pipe  of  each 
boiler  provided  with  an  indicating  water  meter,  such  as  the  Venturi, 
together  with  a  feed-water  regulator  to  keep  the  water  level  constant 
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Still  another  meaDs  is  a  differential  pressure  gauge  which  registers 
a  difference  in  pressure  or  draft  between  the  damper  and  the  fur- 
nace. The  area  for  the  passage  of  the  gases  from  the  furnace  to 
the  Sue  damper  being  unchangeable  in  a  given  boiler,  the  amount 
of  gas  flowing  is  proportional  to  the  velocity,  and  the  velocity  de- 
pends on  the  difference  of  pressure  at  the  entrance  and  the  end  of 
the  passage.  If  the  gases  were  of  uniform  temperature  and  pressure, 
the  quantity  flowing  would  be  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
the  pressure  difference.  This  law  of  proportionality  is  modified  by 
variation  in  the  temperature  and  density,  but  within  the  ordinary 
range  of  conditions  of  boiler  practice  it  is  approximately  true.  If  the 
furnace  conditions  are  constant,  so  that  the  gas  always  contains  the 
same  percentage  of  COj  and  of  0,  then  the  amount  of  fuel  burned 
in  a  given  time  is  proportional  to  tlte  gas  volume,  and  the  boiler 
capacity  is  also  approximately  proportional  to  it  within  moderate 
ranges  of  excess  driving.  At  very  high  rates  of  driving,  of  course, 
the  efficiency  decreases,  so  that  doubling  the  amount  of  coal  burned 
will  not  double  the  amount  of  steam  produced.  Having  once  es- 
tablished by  experiment  the  difference  of  draft  pressure  that  gives 
a  normal  rate  of  driving  of  a  given  boiler,  a  differential  pressure 
gauge  will  indicate  whether  the  boiler  is  developing  more  or  less 
than  its  rated  capacity.  Any  increase  in  the  draft  between  the  fur- 
nace and  the  damper  may,  however,  be  caused  by  something  quite 
different  from  excess  rate  of  driving,  namely,  abnormal  furnace 
conditions,  such  as  too  thin  fires  or  holes  in  the  fires.  These  con- 
ditions may  be  shown  by  a  second  gauge  indicating  the  difference 
in  pressure  between  the  ash  pit  and  the  furnace.  Having  established 
the  normal  difference  for  a  given  rate  of  driving,  a  decrease  in  that 
difference  means  decreased  resistance  of  the  fuel  bed,  which  may 
be  due  to  thin  fires  or  to  holes,  and  an  increase  in  the  difference 
means  increased  resistance  caused  by  too  thick  fires  or  fires  choked 
by  clinker  coal  or  by  caking,  or  grates  choked  by  ash  or  clinker. 

A  differential  pressure  gauge  made  by  W.  A,  Blonck  &  Co. 
of  Chicago,  III.,  takes  the  place  of  the  two  gauges  above  referred  to, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  237.    It  is  called  the  Blonck  efficiency  meter. 

It  consists  essentially  of  two  sensitive  draft  gauges,  the  lower 
one  filled  with  red  oil,  giving  a  relative  indication  of  the  pressure 
with  which  the  air  rushes  into  the  furnace  or  the  resistance  of  the 
fuel  bed,  while  the  upper  gauge,  filled  with  blue  oil,  gives  a  relative 
measure  of  the  amount  of  combustion  gases  passing  the  boiler  proper. 
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Id  addition  to  the  two  gauges  the  meter  Ib  provided  with  two 
sliding  scales  wliich  are  to  be  adjusted  to  the  best  and  most  efficient 
operating  condition  of  the  particular  boiler.  The  deduetioDS  to 
be  read  from  the  various  positions  of  the  instrument  are  shown  in 
the  diagram  below  the  illustration.  In  order  to  instruct  the  fireman 
about  the  correction  of  wasteful  conditions  in  the  fire,  the  sliding 


t,  BoUer  niDDlng  wtth.ovedoad. 


E,  BoHerrunnlDK  wfth  undeclaad 


scales  are  provided  with  the  following  abbreviations:  normal  po- 
sition (arrow) ;  excess  air  {+  air),  and  lack  of  air  (—  air).  The 
connections  between  the  instrument,  furnace  and  boiler  side  bt 
damper  consist  of  standard  %-inch  steel  piping. 

The  UeUing  Triple  Draft  Gauge  is  shown  in  Fig.  228.  Attached  in 
front  of  the  scale  in  an  inclined  position  is  a  large  glass  tube  LL  con- 
taining a  small  tube  S  which  protudes  from  the  tube  LL  at  its  upper 
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end,    H  and  L  respectively  are  in  communication  with  the  five-way 
valve  C  through  the  connections  D  and  K.    The  valve  C  is  further 

connected  through  suitahle  pipes   A   with   the   ash-pit,   I   with   the 

furnace  and  G  with  gas  exit  between  the  boiler  and  the  damper.    The 

valve  C  is  operated  by  a  movable  index  J  which  revolves  in  front  of  a 

dial  upon  whch  the  letters  0,  T,  F,  B  are  shown.    When  the  index 

points  to  Oj  //  and  L  are  in  communication  and  the  gage  shows  zero. 

When  it  is  moved  to  T,  H  and  L  are  in  communication  respectively 

with  A  and  G  and  the  gage  shows  the  total  draft  between  the  ash  pit 

and  damper.    When  the  index 

L  re- 

ithA 

showB 

rop  of 

rough 


Fio.  228.— Thi  Ubhuno  Tsiplb  Draft  GAtton. ' 

to  B,  H  and  L  respectively  communicate  with  /  and  6  and  the  gage 
shows  the  boiler  draft,  i.  e.  the  drop  of  pressure  between  the  furnace 
and  the  damper. 

Flne-yas  Analjrsis. — The  method  of  analyzing  flue  gases  by  the 
Great  or  other  instruments  consists  in  measuring  a  sample,  usually 
100  cubic  centimeters,  of  filtered  gas  at  atmospheric  temperature 
and  pressure,  in  an  accurately  graduated  glass  vessel,  called  a  burette, 
which  is  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  by  enclosing  it  in  another 
glass  vessel  filled  with  water,  then  passing  it  into  a  glass  bulb  or 
cvlinder  containing  a  chemical  which  absorbs  one  of  the  constituent 
gases,  returning  it  to  the  burette,  and  measuring  it  again,  the  differ- 
ence being  the  volume  of  gas  removed  by  the  absorbent.  This  oper- 
ation is  repeated  with  difEerent  chemicals  until  all  the  constituent 
gases  have  been  removed,  except  nitroge-j  for  which  no  absorbent 
haa  been  found. 
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The  absorbent  usually  employed  for  carbon  dioxide  is  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  caustic  potash.  For  oxygen  a  solution  is  made 
of  5  grams  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  15  c.c.  of  water  added  to  a  solution 
of  120  grams  of  caustic  potash  in  80  c.c.  of  water.  In  the  Hempel 
apparatus  slender  sticks  of  phosphorus  covered  with  wat«r  are  some- 
times used  instead  of  the  pyrogallic  solution.  For  carbon  monoxide 
the  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  10.3  grams  of  copper  oxide  in 
loo  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  To  insure  greater  ac- 
curacy the  gas  should  be  passed  successively  through  two  bulbs  con- 
taining this  solution.  The  order  of  analysis  followed  is  always  first 
C0„  then  0,  then  CO.  The  anaylsis  for  CH.,  C,H«  and  H  is  not 
often  undertaken  in  connection  with  boiler  tests.  Gas  analysis  is  a 
delicate  operation  requiring  training  and  experience  for  accurate 
work. 

lUuBtrations  of  the  Orsat  and  Hempel  instruments  will  be  found 
on  pages  5T8  and  579. 

COj  Secorders. — A  great  variety  of  instruments  for  automatically 
analyzing  and  recording  the  percentage  of  GO^  in  flue  gases  have 
been  placed  on  the  market. 
Some  of  the  earlier  ones  have 
disappeared  on  account  of 
their  complexity  and  the  dif- 
'  ficulty  of  keeping  them  in 
good  working  order.  CO, 
recorders  are  now  (1914)  ad- 
vertised by  Precision  Instru- 
ment Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Uehling  Instrument  Co.,  Pas- 
saic, N,  J.,  and  Cambridge 
Scientific  Instrument  Co., 
Cambridge,  England. 

The  principle  of  the  Ueh- 
ling instrument  is  shown  in 
diagrammatic  form  in  Figs. 
229  and  230.  Beferring  to 
Fig  229,  the  gas  to  be  analyzed  is  drawn  through  two  apertures,  A  and 
B,  by  a  constant  suction  produced  by  an  aspirator.  If  the  apertures 
are  kept  at  the  same  temperature,  the  suction  or  partial  vacuum  in  the 
chamber  between  the  two  apertures  will  remain  constant  so  long  as  the 
gas  passes  through  both  apertures;  if,  however,  part  of  the  gas  be  taken 


3) 
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away  or  absorbed  in  the  space  between  the  two  apertures,  the 
racuiUD  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gas  absorbed. 
It  is  evident  that  if  a  manometer  or  light  vacuum  gauge  be  connected 
with  this  chamber,  the  amount  of  gas  absorbed  will  be  indicated  by 
the  vacuum  reading. 

The  diagram  of  Pig.  230  shows  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
complete  instrument,  showing  the  path  of  the  gases  through  the 
filter,  apertures  and  absorp- 
tion chamber.  The  instru- 
ment consists  primarily  of 
a  tilter,  absorption  chamber, 
two  apertures  (A  and  B) 
and  a  small  steam  aspirator. 
Gas  is  drawn  from  the 
boiler  by  means  of  the  as- 
pirator through  a  prelimi- 
nary filter  located  at  the 
boiler,  and  then  through 
other  filters  on  the  instru- 
ment, which  insure  that  the 
gas  flowing  through  the 
apparatus  is  absolutely  clean 
and  eliminate  any  possible 
clogging.  The  clean  gas 
passes  through  aperture  A, 
thence  through  the  absorp- 
tion chamber  and  aperture 
B,  to  the  aspirator. 

A     dilute     solution     of 
caustic  Boda  flows  into  the 

absorption  chamber  by  gravity  from  a  tank,  through  a  sight-feed  which 
is  regulated  by  a  cock  as  shown.  The  CO,  is  completely  absorbed  by 
the  caustic. solution  as  the  gas  flows  through  the  absorption  chamber 
and  while  it  is  between  apertures  A  and  B  (in  recent  modifications  of 
the  instrument  the  solution  ia  replaced  by  a  solid  absorbent).  This 
reduces  the  volume  and  causes  a  change  in  the  tension  (partial 
vacuum)  of  the  gas  between  the  two  apertures.  This  tension  varies 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  percentage  of  CO,  contained  in  the 
gas,  and  is  indicated  by  a  water  column  at  the  instrument,  which 
is  calibrated  so  as  to  indicate  directly  percentages  of  GO,.     Thi«) 
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partial  vacuum,  or  per  cent  C0„  is  also  communicated  to  an  indi- 
eating  gauge  in  front  of  the  boiler  and  to  a  recording  gauge  which 
may  be  located  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  machine.  Fig.  231 
is  a  reproduction  of  a  tape  record  from  a  recording  gauge.  Circular 
gauge  records  may  also  be  used.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  record 
shows  when  the  firing  doors  were  opened  for  cleaning  fires,  and  the 
serrations  in  the  remainder  of  the  record  show  the  variable  con- 
ditions in  the  furnace  as  the  coal  burned  down  and  fresh  coal  was 
added. 

The  Uehling  Pyrometer. — The  principle  of  the  CO,  apparatus 
above  described  is  also  applied  in  the  Uehling  pyrometer.    The  aper- 


PiG.  231.— Recobd  of  a  C0»  Appabatub. 

hire  A  is  located  in  a  nickel  tube  which  is  exposed  to  the  heat  to 
be  measured,  while  the  aperture  B  is  kept  at  a  lower  temperature, 
usually  by  enclosing  it  in  a  chamber  surrounded  by  exhaust  steam 
at  atmospheric  pressure.  The  suction  at  the  aspirator  being  con- 
stant, the  partial  vacuum  at  C  will  depend  on  the  difference  of 
temperatures  at  A  and  B,  and  this  vacuum  is  indicated  on  a  water 
gauge  and  also  on  a  recording  gauge  as  in  the  COj  apparatus,  the 
graduations  being  made  to  record  temperatures  directly. 

A  pyrometer  and  CO,  apparatus  are  also  combined  in  one  machine. 

Piping  Connections  for  CO^  £ecorden.^Fig.  332  shows  a  plan  of 
the  piping  from  eight  boilers  to  a  CO,  recorder.  A  ^^in.  pipe  runs 
from  the  middle  of  the  last  pass  in  each  boiler  to  a  header  that  is 
located  at  the  center  of  the  system,  and  is  easily  accessible.     The 
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header  then  nins  to  the  recorder,  which  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
boilers  where  the  minimum  amount  of  piping  poeaible  will  reach 
it,  and  in  a  cool,  light  place  where  it  can  be  easily  watched.     The 
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Fio.  232.— PiPisa  fob  <Xk  Rbcoroers. 


^.UE  Gasbb. 


header,  near  the  recorder,  contains  a  filter  to  remove  soot,  and  it  ia 
also  provided  with  a  steam  (or  compressed  air)  connection,  used 
to  blow  deposits  of  soot 
from  the  pipes,  and  at  the 
lowest  point  with  a  drain 
pipe  and  valve,  through 
which  the  water  of  conden- 
sation may  be  drained  out. 
Fig.  233  shows  a  samp- 
ling pipe  for  collecting  Fia.  233.~Pipe  kib  Saupunq  F 
gases    for   analysis    or    for 

COj  recorders.    From  16  to  80  Ij^-inch  holes  are  drilled  in  a  Ij^inch 
pipe  which  is  closed  at  the  end. 

A  more  accurate  apparatus  for  collecting  samples  of  flue  gases, 
designed  by  J.  C.  Uoadley  about  1S85,  is  shown  in  Fig.  255.  Adjoin- 
ing the  flue  there  is  placed  a  shallow  air-tight  sheet-iron  box,  and 
numerous  y^-mch  pipes  of  equal  length  are  placed  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  so  as  to  collect  gas  from  different  parts  of  the  cross- 
section  of  the  flue,  and  deliver  them  to  the  box,  where  they  are 
mixed  before  being  carried  to  the  analyzing  apparatus. 

The  Naaiaa  CO,  Kachine. — Fig.  234  shows  a  CO,  machine  designed 
by  F.  F.  TJehling.  It  is  made  up  in  a  light  cast  aluminum  case,  the 
size  of  which  is  3x4x13  inches.  The  burette  A  is  surrounded  by  the 
jacket  E,  which  contains  a  solution  of  acidulated  methyl  orange  and 
communicates  with  A  at  the  bottom.  By  blowing  into  the  top  of  E 
by  means  of  a  mouthpiece  W,  through  tube  0,  the  liquid  will  be 
forced  into  the  burette  A.     When  A  is  full,  the  three-way  cock  H 
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IB  closed  to  ^,  to  prevent  the  liquid  returning  to  E.    By  actuating 
pump  P,  gas  will  be  drawn  from  the  boiler  or  flue  into  the  tube  D, 
through  the  inlet  I.    When  the  gas  reaches  D,  E  is  opened  bo  as 
to  connect  the  source  of  the  gas  with  the 
absorption  chamber  B   through  a  capillary 
tube  C.    B  is  the  short  leg  of  a  U-tube  and  is 
filled  with  a  caustic  aolution  and  fine  iron 
wire   to   provide   ample   surface   for  tjuick 
absorption.     When  B  is  connected  with  the 
source  of  gas  through  E,  the  absorbent  will 
rise  in  C  to  a  certain  level,  depending  upon 
the  tension  of  the  gas  in  D.    The  movable 
indes  X  is  then  shifted  to  coincide  with  this 
level.    Cock  E  is  then  turned  so  as  to  con- 
nect D  with  A,  and  by  means  of  the  mouth- 
piece IF,  the  gas  is  drawn  from  D  into  A 
Fio.  234— CO,  Appara-      until  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  A  coincides 
'™*"  with  the  zero  line  of  the  scale.    The  burette 

then  contains  100  volumes  of  the  gas.  Sow  by  turning  the  cock  E 
60  as  to  connect  A  with  B,  opening  the  pinchcock  Zand  blowing 
through  IF,  the  gas  will  be  forced  into  B,  where  in  less  than  30 
seconds  the  COj  in  the  gas  will  be  entirely  absorbed.  The  remaining 
gas  is  then  drawn  back  into  A  until  the  level  of  the  solution  in  B 
again  reaches  the  index  X.  The  pinchcock  K  is  then  closed  and  the 
level  of  the  liquid  in  A  will  indicate  the  per  cent  of  CO,  absorbed. 

The  Bi-meter  CO,  Kecorder. — This  instrument  is  made  by  the 
Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cambridge,  England. 
Pig.  235  is  a  diagrammatic  sketch  of  the  internal  construction.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  two  gas  meters  M^  and  M^,  an  absorption  box  E, 
a  water  suction  pump  B,  and  a  recording  mechanism  F,  Q. 

The  water-jet  suction  pump  or  aspirator  B,  with  the  consumption 
of  about  6  gallons  per  hour,  draws  about  IVa  cubic  feet  of  the  flue 
gas  through  the  instrument  per  hour.  The  gas,  entering  the  recorder 
at  D,  after  having  first  passed  through  the  soot  filter,  is  cooled  in 
the  first  chamber  of  the  cooler  K,  and  is  then  measured  in  meter  M^ 
The  CO2  is  then  extracted  from  the  gas  in  the  absorption  chamber 
E  containing  lime;  and,  since  during  this  chemical  process  the  re- 
mainder of  the  gas  becomes  heated,  it  is  again  cooled  to  its  former 
temperature  by  being  passed  through  a  second  chamber  of  the  cooler 
K.     From  the  cooler  the  gas  is  led  to  the  second  meter  if ,  to  be 
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again  meaeured,  and  is  then  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere 
by  way  of  the  aspirator  B  and  the  water  vesael  C. 

The  water  which  is  employed  for  the  working  of  the  instrument 
enters  at  inlet  A,  and  flows  through  the  cooler  K  into  the  aspirator 
B.  It  there  draws  in  the  flue  gas,  and  the  mixture  of  water  and  gas 
passes  into  the  water  vessel  C.  From  this  the  water  escapes  through 
an  overflow  drain  pipe  H,  and  the  gas  buhhles  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  two  gas  meters  are  partially  filled  with  oil,  and  are  so  ar- 
ranged that,  when  no  absorption  takes  place,  the  meter  M^  runs  about 
4  per  cent  slower  than  the  meter  M^.     Thus  when  no  COj  is  ab- 


Fio.  235. — DuoRAM  OF  tbe  Bi-heteb  COt  Rxcobdeb. 

eorbed  the  pen  is  made  to  record  lines  about  3  or  4  mm.  in  height, 
and  adjustment  must  be  made  so  that  the  upper  ends  of  these  "zero" 
marks  should  lie  on  the  zero  line  of  the  chart.  When  this  ia  secured, 
the  apparatus,  on  connecting  up  the  absorption  chamber  in  position, 
records  the  percentage  of  CO,  contained  in  the  gases  which  are  under 
test. 

The  recording  pen  is  actuated  by  means  of  a  differential  drive  F, 
operated  by  meters  Jlf,  and  M^.  On  an  average  from  20  to  25  analyses 
may  be  recorded  per  hour,  the  number  being  dependent  upon  the 
volume  of  the  flue  gases  pasing  through  the  instrument.  This  num- 
ber may  be  reduced  by  adjustment  of  a  cock  P  placed  in  the  gas 
passage  near  the  aspirator  B. 

Oxygen  Eeoorder. — An  osygen  recorder  would  be  even  more  useful 
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thftn  a  CO,  recorder,  but  at  this  date  (1914)  no  such  instrument  is 
on  the  market.  The  author  has  suggested  that  the  bi-meter  recorder 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose,  using  phosphorus  aa  the  absorbent. 

Saperheatin^  of  Steam. — The  use  of  superheated  steam  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  500°  F.  has  become  almost  universal  in  large  power 
plants  since  the  introduction  of  the  steam  turbine.  In  addition  to 
the  lessening  of  the  steam  consumption,  the  use  of  superheated  steam 
increases  the  life  of  the  buckets  of  the  turbine  by  avoiding  the  erosion 
which  is  due  to  water  in  the  steam.  In  regard  to  the  saving  of  steftm 
due  to  superheating,  the  following  figures  are  given  in  a  catalogue 
ol  Power  Specialty  Co.,  makers  of  the  Foster  superheater. 

A  3300  H.P.  Lenz  cross-compound  engine  having  37i^-in.  and 
6 3- in.  diameter  cylinders,  5 5- in.  stroke,  at  Charlottenburg,  Ger- 
many, with  192  lbs,  gauge  pressure,  26-in,  vacuum,  107  revs,  per 
min.,  gave  the  following  steam  consumption : 


t™p. 

8|Kib»l. 

., 

Vl 

** 

1/1 

*4 

Steun, 

570° 

660" 

185°  F, 
275°  P. 

Steam  per  I.H.P.  hr.,  Iba 

Steam  per  I.H.P,hr.,Ib8 

11.1 
10.6 

10.1 

9.7 

9  6 
9.0 

9.2 

8.8 

9.7 
9.2 

The  saving  in  steam  effected  by  superheating  100°,  as  compared 
with  saturated  steam,  is,  approximately,  for  steam  turbines,  10  per 
cent;  triple-expansion  engines,  12  per  cent;  compound  engines,  14 
per  cent;  simple  engines,  18  per  cent  and  over. 

Tests  of  Buckeye  engines,  simple,  12sl6-in.,  and  compound  10 
and  17^^xl6-in.,  with  steam  at  100  to  110  lbs.  pressure,  gave  the 
following ; 


Simple,  noD-condenung .... 
Simple,  non-condensing, . . . 
Simple,  non-condensing.  .  .  , 
Compound,  non-condensing. 
Compound,  condensing. . . . . 


Defreea  of  SuperheBt. 
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The  Fo*t«T  Superheater. — This  superheater  conBists  of  a  series 
of  straight  Beainless  drawn  steel  tubes,  expanded  at  one  end  into 
steel  manifolds  or  connecting  headers,  and  at  the  other  end  into 
return  headers,  or  return  bends.  One  element,  with  a  return  bend, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  S36.  On  the  outride  of  each  tube  is  fitted  a  series 
of  cast-iron  annular  gills  or  flanges,  bored  to  gauge  and  shrunk  on 
to  the  tube  so  as  to  be  practically  integral  with  it,  at  the  same  time 
exposing  an  external  surface  of  cast  iron,  which  metal  is  best  adapted 
to  resiat  the  action  of  the  heated  gases.  The  .mass  of  metal  in  the 
tubes  and  covering  acts  as  a  reservoir  for  heat,  which  is  imparted  to 


Fig.  236. — ^Retubm  Bznd  Eleuxnt  and  CoNNEcnNO  Ueadbbs  or  a  Foster 

SUFEBBEAIXK. 

the  steam  evenly,  tending  to  secure  a  constant  temperature  of  steam 
in  spite  of  fluctuations  in  the  temperature  of  the  hot  gases.  Inside 
of  the  elements  there  are  placed  other  tubes  of  wrought  iron,  which 
are  centrally  supported  by  means  of  knobs  or  buttons  regularly  spaced 
throughout  their  length.  These  inner  tubes  are  closed  at  the  ends. 
A  thin  annular  passage  for  the  steam  is  thus  formed  between  the 
inner  and  outer  tubes. 

The  superheater  is  designed  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  necessity 
for  flooding  devices  or  any  form  of  connection  between  the  water 
space  of  the  boiler  and  the  superheater.  The  protection  afforded 
by  the  external  covering  of  cast  iron  is  ample  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  surface  during  the  process  of  steam  raising. 
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BOILEE  TROUBLES  AND  BOILER  USERS'  COMPLAINTS. 

It  is  the  experience  of  every  large  boiler-making  concern  that  of 
all  the  boilers  it  eeils,  a  certain  proportion  are,  shortly  after  erection, 
complained  of  by  the  purchaser  aa  being  unsatisfactory.  When  such 
complaints  are  received,  an  expert  in  boiter-testing  and  management 
is  usually  sent  to  make  an  investigation,  and,  if  possible,  to  remedy 
the  trouble.  In  most  cases  he  succeeds,  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty, 
in  satisfying  the  purchaser,  either  by  improving  the  conditions  of 
the  running  of  the  boiler  or  by  showing  that  the  boiler  is  not  to 
blame  for  the  trouble;  but  sometimes  he  fails,  and  the  matter  is 
finally  adjusted  by  the  boiler  being  taken  out,  by  a  reduction  in  the 
price,  or  by  recourse  to  arbitration,  or  to  a  law-suit.  In  a  law-suit 
the  boiler-maker  usually  wins,  for  the  reason  that  a  boiler-maker, 
having  had  previous  experience  in  such  matters,  is  not  apt  to  go  to 
law  unless  he  has  a  very  strong  case.  The  purchaser,  of  course,  also 
thinks  he  has  a  strong  case,  but  he  ia  apt  to  be  not  well  posted  on 
the  law  of  contracts,  and  his  attorney  is  apt  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
amount  of  evidence  which  the  boiler-maker  will  bring  forward  on  the 
trial;  and  therefore  underrates  the  strength  of  the  boiler-maker's  side 
of  the  case.  It  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  discuss,  not  the  troubles 
and  complaints  concerning  boilers  in  their  relation  to  possible  law- 
suits, but  those  that  may  be  avoided  or  remedied  by  good  engin- 
eering. 

The  complaints  from  boiler-users  concerning  new  boilers  may  be 
divided  into  three  general  classes:  1,  Low  capacity;  2,  Structural 
defects,  such  as  leaks,  burnt  tubes  and  plates,  etc. ;  3,  Poor  economy. 
The  last  is  not  often  a  cause  of  complaint,  because  the  great  majority 
of  boiler-users  make  no  tests  to  determine  economy,  and  therefore  if 
their  boilers  should  be  deficient  in  economy,  they  are  ignorant  of  it. 
But  if  a  boiler  does  not  give  the  amount  of  steam  that  is  needed  from 
it,  or  if  it  leaks,  the  trouble  is  apparent  at  once  and  complaint  is 
made  immediately. 
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The  most   common  causes  of  complaints   and   troubles  are  the 
following : 

1.  Poor  draft. 

2.  InsufGcient  grate  surface. 

3.  Poor  coal. 

4.  Furnace  not  adapted  to  kind  of  coal. 

5.  Bad  setting  of  boiler, 

6.  Leaks  of  air  through  brick-work. 

7.  Improper  tiring. 

8.  Insufficient  heating  surface  (boiler  too  small). 

9.  Bad  water. 

We  will  now  discuss  these  causes  of  trouble,  and  their  remedies, 
in  the  order  named. 

Poor  Draft. — This  is  a  relative  term ;  what  is  poor  draft  for  one 
set  of  conditions  is  ample  draft  for  another.  The  proper  force  of 
draft  for  a  given  case,  measured  at  a  point  between  the  damper  in  the 
flue  and  the  boiler  itself,  may  be  as  low  as  ',4  i^^ch  of  water-column, 
and  in  another  case  over  1  inch  may  be  required,  depending  on  the  . 
type  of  boiler,  on  the  area  and  the  course  of  the  draft-passage  through 
the  boiler,  on  the  area  of  grate  surface,  on  the  style  of  grate-bars, 
and  on  the  kind  of  coal.  The  immediate  effect  of  poor  draft  is 
insufficient  coal-burning  capacity.  The  first  test  to  be  applied  to 
discover  whether  or  not  the  draft  is  insufficient  ts  to  weigh  the  coal 
burned  in  each  hour  during  the  period  between  two  cleanings  of  the 
grates,  and  to  compare  the  amounts  burned  each  hour  with  the  amount 
which  a  calculation  shows  should  be  burned  to  evaporate  the  desired 
amount  of  water.  Thus,  suppose  that  it  is  expected  that  the  boiler 
should  evaporate  3500  !bs.  of  water  per  hour,  and  the  temperature  of 
feed-water,  the  steam- pressure,  and  the  quality  of  coal  are  such  that 
It  lbs.  of  water  should  be  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal,  then  the  coal- 
burning  capacity  should  be  not  less  than  500  lbs.  during  each  hour 
between  cleanings.  If  200  lbs.  is  used  in  the  first  part  of  the  test  to 
build  up  the  fire,  and  an  equal  amount  is  burned  down  at  the  close  of 
the  test,  in  order  to  have  a  thin  bed  of  coal  for  cleaning,  then  a  five- 
hours'  record  of  coal  fed  between  cleanings  should  show  approxi- 
mately 700,  500,  500,  500,  and  300  lbs.  If  the  record  gave  600,  400, 
400,  400,  and  200  !bs.  it  would  indicate  insufficient  draft  for  the  kind 
of  grate  and  the  kind  of  coal.  If,  however,  it  should  show  700,  500, 
400,  300,  200  lbs.,  it  would  indicate  that  the  draft  itself  was  ample, 
but  that  the  grates  were  being  gradually  choked  by  ashes  and  clinkers. 
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In  the  eecoud  case,  in  which  the  coal  ia  bniued  steadily  at  the  rate 
of  400  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  when  500  lbs.  is  required,  the  remedy 
indicated  is  an  increase  of  the  draft.  It  will  often  happen  that  such 
remedy  can  easily  be  given  by  a  slight  change  in  the  flue-connection 
between  the  boiler  and  chimney.  Hight-angled  bends  in  this  flae- 
connection  are  exceedingly  common,  and  they  frequently  cut  down 
the  force  of  draft  at  the  boiler  to  one-half  of  that  in  the  chimney. 
Whenever  possible  they  should  be  changed  to  long  easy  curves.  When 
two  or  more  adjoining  boilers  deliver  their  gases  into  one  horizontal 
flue,  the  area  of  this  flue  should  increase  as  it  travelB  from  the  most 
distant  boiler  to  the  chimney,  the  connection  from  each  boiler  to  the 
flue  should  be  a  curved  one,  and  the  flue  itself  should  enter  the 
chimney  with  an  ascending  curve-  Before  making  the  changes  here 
suggested,  the  existing  draft  in  the  chimney,  at  various  points  in  the 
flue,  and  at  each  boiler,  should  be  tested  by  a  U-tube  draft-gage. 
If  there  are  no  defects  in  the  flue-connection,  the  next  remedy  to  be 
applied  is  an  increase  in  the  height  of  the  chimney.  If  this  is  not 
feasible,  and  a  reference  to  a  table  of  proportions  of  chimneys  shows 
that  the  chimney  has  not  sufficient  area  for  the  amount  of  coal  to  be 
burned,  then  a  new  chimney  with  larger  area  is  required.  In  case 
it  appears  that  the  chimney  is  of  sufficient  area  and  its  height  cannot 
be  increased,  a  remedy  may  be  found  in  enlarging  the  area  of  grate- 
surface  or  in  using  a  different  kind  of  coal. 

If  the  test  of  the  coal-burning  capacity  shows  a  decreasing  rate  of 
burning,  such  as  TOO,  500,  400,  300,  and  300  lbs.  per  hour,  indicating 
a  gradual  choking  of  the  grate  by  clinker,  the  most  obvious  remedy  is 
the  use  of  a  shaking-grate,  by  which  the  accumulation  of  ashes  and 
clinker  may  be  prevented.  Such  a  grate  will  sometimes  increase  the 
capacity  of  a  boiler  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  although  its  use  may 
entail  a  loss  of  economy  of  3  or  3  per  cent  due  to  the  coal  shaken 
into  the  ash-pit  with  the  ashes.  A  change  of  coal  from  a  clinker- 
ing  to  a  non-clinkering  variety  will  sometimes  prove  a  sufficient 
remedy. 

With  a  clinkering  coal,  increase  of  draFt  is  sometimes  of  no  benefit 
in  increasing  the  capacity  of  a  boiler,  but  rather  the  reverse;  for  when 
the  fire  is  freshly  cleaned,  a  strong  draft  with  such  coal  causes  at  first 
a  rapid  combustion,  resulting  in  high  temperature  and  a  fusing  of 
the  clinker,  whJcli  soon  obstructs  the  passage  of  air  through  the 
grates,  checking  the  combustion.  Enlargement  of  the  grate  surface 
and  a  slower  rate  of  combustion  per  square  foot  of  grate  are  then  the 
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proper  remedies,  and  if  these  are  impracticable,  then  shaking-grates 
should  be  used.  The  tendency  to  fdrm  clinker  may  sometimes  be 
lessened  by  blowing  a  little  steam  under  the  grate-bars,  or  by  letting 
a  little  water  run  into  the  ash-pit.  The  evaporation  of  the  water  helps 
to  cool  the  grate-bars. 

When  the  grate-surface  and  the  draft  are  adapted  to  the  kind  of 
coal  that  is  being  used,  but  it  is  deeirabie  to  use  a  poorer  grade  of 
coal  on  account  of  its  low  price,  and  the  available  draft  pressure  is 
insufficient  to  bum  this  coal  at  the  required  rate,  the  remedy  is 
either  to  enlarge  the  grate  surface  or  to  use  forced  draft,  or  both. 

bunffioieat  Qr&te  Svifaoe,  and  Poor  Coal. — These  two  causes  of 
trouble  may  be  considered  together,  as  they  are  co-related.  Insufficient 
grate  surface  for  one  grade  of  coal  may  be  ample  for  another  grade. 
By  grade  of  coal  here  is  meant  its  quality  as  regards  amount  of  ash 
and  kind  of  ash.  If  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  coal  is  low,  and  it  is 
low  in  iron  and  sulphur,  which  are  the  principal  causes  of  clinker,  a 
relatively  small  grate  surface  and  a  strong  draft  may  be  used,  such, 
for  instance,  as  to  cause  the  burning  of  as  much  as  30  lbs  of  anthra- 
cite, 35  or  30  lbs,  of  semi-bituminous,  and  30  to  40  lbs.  ot  bituminous 
coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour ;  but  if  the  ash  is  excessive,  or 
if  it  forms  clinker,  then  a  large  grate  is  needed,  so  that  these  rates 
of  combustion  may  be  reduced  30  to  50  per  cent. 

Ftmaoe  Hot  Adapted  to  Coal. — Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  it  used  to 
be  the  custom  to  set  boilers  with  the  grate-bars  near  to  the  shell  of 
the  boiler,  12  to  15  ins.  being  a  common  distance,  the  idea  being  that 
there  waa  a  loss  of  radiant  heat  if  the  boiler  was  removed  a  greater 
distance  from  the  grate.  The  idea  was  erroneous,  as  may  be  learned 
by  considering  the  question  "If  the  heat  is  lost,  where  does  it  go?" 
A  pound  of  coal,  in  burning  under  a  boiler,  generates  so  many  heat- 
units.  A  small  fraction  of  them  is  lost  through  the  side  walls  of  the 
furnace.  The  heat  radiated  into  the  side  walls  is  radiated  back  again 
to  the  fire,  to  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler,  to  the  particles  of 
carbon  in  the  flame,  and  to  gaseous  products  of  combustion,  and  it 
finally  all  gets  into  the  boiler  except  that  which  is  carried  out  of  the 
chimney  or  through  the  walls  of  the  setting.  With  dry  anthracite 
coal,  which  bums  practically  without  flame,  almost  any  kind  of  furnace 
is  a  good  one.  but  a  furnace  in  which  the  grate  is  12  or  15  ins.  from 
the  boiler  is  entirely  unsuited  to  the  burning  of  bituminous  coal,  A 
distance  of  from  3  to  4  feet  from  the  grate  to  the  boiler  is  now. com- 
mon practice  for  bituminous  coal.     With  very  smoky  coal,  5  feet  is 
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Bometimes  need ;  and  6  or  8  feet  would  be  better,*  With  lignite,  wet 
refuse  lumber,  tan-bark,  bagasae,  etc.,  10  feet  or  more  may  be  uBed 
with  advantage. 

A  furnace  for  a  steam-boiler  is  not  adapted  to  the  coal  whenever 
the  flame  from  the  coal  is  extinguished  by  the  comparatively  cool 
surfaces  of  the  boiler,  and  whenever  it  is  not  possible  by  skilful 
operation  of  the  furnace  to  prevent  smoke  escaping  from  the  chimney. 
A  smoky  chimney  is  proof  either  of  an  improper  furnace  for  the  kind 
of  coal  or  of  unskilful  firing,  or  both;  usually  of  the  former.   - 

The  loss  of  economy  and  the  diminution  of  capacity  of  steam- 
boilers  due  to  smoky  chimneys  is  usually  under-estimated.  It  is 
stated  that  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  amount  of  soot 
actually  present  in-  smoke  is  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
coal  burned.  Numerous  experiments  have  shown  also  that  when 
"smoke-consumers"  are  applied  to  a  steam-boiler,  while  the  smoke 
may  be  prevented,  no  gain  in  economy  follows.  This  may  be  quite 
true,  but  the  "smoke-consumers"  referred  to  usually  effect  the  smoke- 
prevention  by  means  of  an  excessive  supply  of  air,  which  involves 
waste  of  fuel,  so  that  the  failure  to  show  a  gain  in  economy  is  due 
to  substituting  the  waste  due  to  excessive  air-supply  for  the  waste  due 
to  imperfect  combustion. 

While  it  may  be  true  also  that  the  soot  in  smoke  represents  only 
one  per  cent  of  the  fuel  burned,  this  is  not  the  only  loss  of  fuel  which 
attends  the  smoky  chimney,  for  the  smoke  not  only  contains  soot,  but 
it  may  also  contain  invisible  hydrocarbon  gases  distilled  from  the  coal, 
and  carbon  monoxide  produced  in  the  furnace  by  imperfect  combus- 
tion of  the  carbon. 

Bad  Setting  of  Boiler. — If  the  type  of  setting  is  one  adapted  to  the 
kind  of  coal,  it  may  still  have  errors  of  design  or  of  construction  which 
may  lead  to  the  loss  of  economy  or  of  capacity,  or  of  both.  Examples 
of  such  errors  are:  (1)  Boiler  set  too  close  to  the  grate.  (2)  Insuffi- 
cient area  through  the  flues,  damper,  or  other  passages  for  the  gas.  (3) 
Excessive  area  of  gas-passages,  so  placed  that  the  gases  can  find  a  path 
of  least  resistance  along  or  across  the  heating  surfaces,  and  thus  be 
''short-circuited."  The  error  of  the  boiler  being  set  too  close  to  the 
grat«  has  already  been  discussed.     Insuflicieot  area  of  gas  passages 

*  In  the  moat  recent  practice  these  figures  are  often  greatly  increased.  As 
much  as  14  feet  has  twen  used  with  the  Babcock  4  Wilcox  type  of  boiler,  and 
with  the  Stirling  type  as  much  as  2S  feel  from  the  level  of  the  grate  to  the  point 
where  the  gases  flow  into  the  bank  of  tut>es  near  their  upper  end. 
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acts  to  choke  the  draft  and  restrict  the  cool-burniiig  capacity,  just  aa 
do  ioBufficient  chimDey  area  or  height,  and  ineufficient  grate  area. 
Whether  or  not  the  gas-passages  are  insufficient  in  area  can  usually  be 
determined  by  inspection  and  comparison  of  their  measurements  with 
that  of  the  chimney  and  grate.  A  draft-gage  should  be  applied  at 
ditlerent  points  in  the  gas-passagea,  between  the  chimney  and  the 
furnace,  in  order  to  find  whether  there  is  any  serious  choke  in  the  draft. 
This  should  be  done  when  the  £re  is  clean  and  burning  brightly. 

^^llether  or  not  the  areas  of  the  gas-passages  are  too  large,  or  such 
as  to  allow  of  short-circuiting  of  the  gases,  is  usually  a  rather  difficult 
matter  to  determine.  The  error  may  be  suspected  to  exist  whenever 
it  is  found  by  an  evaporation-test  that  the  boiler  gives  a  lower  result 
than  should  be  expected  under  the  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  found  a  high  temperature  of  the  ehimney-gaaes  and  a  low  rate 
of  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  beating  surface.  This  same  set  of 
combined  conditions,  viz.,  low  capacity,  low  economy,  and  high  tem- 
perature of  cliimney-gaBes,  may,  however,  be  the  result  of  imperfect 
combustion  in  the  furnace  and  burning  of  the  gases  in  the  gas-passages 
between  the  furnace  and  the  chimney.  If  there  is  no  evidence  of 
imperfect  furnace-conditions  and  of  the  burning  of  gas  in  the  passages, 
then  short-circuiting  of  the  gases  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  observed 
results.  After  making  the  diagnosis  of  short-circuiting,  another  test 
of  the  boiler  should  be  made,  if  sufficient  draft  is  available,  at  a  very 
much  higher  rate  of  combustion.  If  it  is  fouud  that  this  test  gives 
an  increase  of  economy  with  no  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the 
chimney-gases,  this  would  tend  to  prove  that  short-circuiting  existed 
during  the  first  test.  The  gases  may  short-circuit  u..,ing  the  test  at 
a  low  rate  of  driving  and  not  during  the  other  test,  because  in  the 
first  test  the  volume  of  gases  is  relatively  small,  and  in  the  second  it 
is  large,  so  that  they  completely  fill  the  passages.  The  gas-passages 
may,  therefore,  be  properly  proportioned  for  a  high  rate  of  driving, 
but  may  be  too  large  for  a  low  rate. 

Anotlier  kind  of  test  which  may  be  applied  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  is  short-circuiting  of  the  gases,  is  the  e.'cploration  of 
various  portions  of  the  gas-passage  by  an  electric  pyrometer,  in  order 
to  discover  if  any  portion  is  not  swept  by  the  current  of  hot  gas. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the  very  low  economic  results 
sometimes  obtained  in  boiler-tests,  which  are  unexplained  by  the 
observed  conditions,  are  dne  to  this  short-circuiting,  the  existence 
of  which  may  be  revealed  by  the  electric  pyrometer. 
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When  the  ehort-circuiting  of  the  gases  is  pioved,  the  lemed;  is 
obviously  to  change  the  areas  of  the  gas-passages,  or  to  place  baffle- 
plates  or  retarders  in  them,  so  as  to  partially  obstruct  those  portions 
of  the  passages  where  the  gases  tend  to  travel  with  the  greatest  velocity, 
and  compel  them  to  travel  at  a  uniform  rate  across  or  along  the  whole 
extent  of  heating  surface. 

Leaks  of  Air  throngtl  Brickwork. — If  there  are  any  large  air-leaks 
through  the  brickwork,  they  can  usually  be  discovered  by  inspection. 
There  are  two  methods  of  making  examinations  for  small  leaks;  first 
pasBing  the  Aame  of  a  candle  over  all  the  joints  of  the  brick-work  and 
noting  where  it  is  drawn  inwards  by  the  draft ;  second,  firing  a  few 
shovelsful  of  smoky  coal  while  the  damper  is  shut.  The  smoke  will 
then  be  driven  out  through  any  crevices  that  may  exist.  The  exist- 
ence of  air-leaks  in  the  brick-work  beyond  the  furnace  may  be  inferred 
from  the  results  of  a  boiler-test,  if  these  results  show  low  economy 
together  with  low  temperature  of  the  chimney-gases  and  apparently 
good  fu mace-conditions,  insuring  complete  combustion.  If  the  coal 
is  thoroughly  burned  in  the  furnace,  then  low  economy  is  usually  ac- 
companied with  high  temperature  of  the  chimney-gases,  caused  either 
by  insufficient  e.'ctent  of  heating  surface  or  by  short-circuiting  of  the 
gases,  but  if  the  temperature  of  the  chimney-gases  is  low,  economy 
also  being  low  and  furnace  temperature  high,  this  would  indicate  that 
the  gases  have  been  cooled  by  the  cold  air  entering  through  leaks  in 
the  hrick-work.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  gases  also  fumiahea  a  means 
of  proving  the  existence  of  air-leaks.  Samples  of  gas  are  taken  simul- 
taneously from  a  point  near  the  furnace  and  from  a  point  near  the 
damper.  If  the  latter  sample  shows  on  analysis  a  greater  percentage 
of  free  oxygen  than  the  former,  it  proves  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  gases  between  the  points  from  which  the  two  samples  are  taken. 

If  the  supply  of  air  to  the  coal  in  the  furnace  is  sufficient  to  insure 
complete  combustion,  any  additional  supply,  either  in  the  furnace 
or  through  leaks  in  the  brick-work  into  the  gas-passages,  tends  to 
decrease  the  economy  of  the  boiler.  It  cools  the  gases,  decreasing  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  gases  and  that  of  the  water 
in  the  boiler,  upon  which  difference  the  transmission  of  heat  through 
the  heating  surface  depends,  and  the  excess  of  air  supply  finally  escapes 
at  the  temperature  of  the  chimney  gases,  thus  causing  a  direct  loss  of 
heat.  If,  however,  the  supply  of  air  in  the  furnace  is  insufficient  to 
thoroughly  hum  the  coal,  a  slight  leak  of  air  through  the  brick-work 
may  be  of  actual  benefit  in  supplying  sufficient  air  to  bam  the  un- 
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buroed  fuel  gases  in  the  gas-passages,  alUiougli  this  air  had  better  be 
introduced  into  the  furnace  itself. 

In  well -constructed  brick-work  settings,  with  all  cracks  in  the  joints 
carefully  plastered,  the  amount  of  loss  of  heat  due  to  leaks  of  air  is 
probably  very  small,  but  large  cracks  may  cause  a  serious  loss  of 
economy,  and  they  should  be  looked  for  carefully  and  stopped  if  found. 

Improper  Fixing. — Improper  firing  is  probably  the  most  common 
of  all  the  many  causes  of  poor  economy  of  steam-boilers.  Sometimes 
the  fact  that  an  improper  method  of  firing  is  used  can  be  learned  by 
simple  observation,  but  oftener  it  can  only  be  known  after  making  a 
series  of  Eystematic  experimente.  There  are  some  kinds  of  firing, 
practiced  by  ignorant  or  negligent  firemen,  which  any  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  subject  can  say  at  once  are  wrong.  Among  them  are : 
(1)  Putting  a  large  quantity  of  coal  in  the  furnace  at  a  time,  covering 
the  bed  so  thickly  that  the  air-supply  is  choked  and  incomplete  com- 
bustion necessarily  takes  place.  (3)  Firing  at  irregular  intervals  and 
occasionally  allowing  the  bed  of  coal  to  bum  so  low  that  a  great 
excess  of  air  passes  through  it.  (3)  Neglecting  to  cover  the  whole  of 
the  grate  surface,  and  allowing  holes  to  form  in  the  bed  of  coal. 

There  are  otlier  errors  of  firing  which  are  not  evident  on  ordinary 
inspection,  which  may  be  practiced  by  the  most  careful  and  intelligent 
firemen  without  any  suspicion  that  they  are  wrong,  and  which  can 
only  be  discovered  by  making  a  scries  of  boiler-tests  or  by  analysis  of 
the  chimney-gases.  Such  errors  are  the  carrying  of  a  bed  of  coal 
either  too  thick  or  too  thin  for  the  size  of  coal  and  the  force  of  draft, 
and  unskilful  regulation  of  the  draft.  The  best  method  of  firing  is  such 
a  method  as  will  cause  the  chimney-gases  to  contain  no  carbon  mon- 
oxide, hydrogen,  or  hydrocarbon  gases,  and  at  the  same  time  to  eon- 
tain  not  more  than  about  fi  per  cent  of  free  oxygen.  The  presence  of 
combustible  gases,  even  in  small  quantity,  in  the  chimney-gas  is  proof 
of  imperfect  combustion  and  consequent  toss  at  economy.  The 
presence  of  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  free  oxygen  in  the  chinmey-gas 
is  usually  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  complete  combustion,  but  a 
greater  quantity  of  free  oxygen  means  an  unnecessarily  large  supply 
of  air,  and  consequent  unnecessary  loss  due  to  carrying  the  excess  of 
lieated  air  into  the  chimney. 

The  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  gas  is  of  itself  not  as  good 
a  criterion  of  the  furnace-conditions  as  the  percentage  of  oxygen. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  table  on  page  28,  show  that 
hv  CO,  IB  compatible  either  with  a  great  excess  or  with  a  great  de- 
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fieieney  of  air,  both  conditions  giving  low  economy;  also  that  the  CO, 
may  be  high,  over  16  per  cent,  either  from  ideal  conditions,  25  per 
cent  excess  air-supply  and  4.17  0  in  the  gas,  or  from  conditions  that 
are  far  from  ideal,  with  a  deficient  air  supply,  as  shown  in  the  third 
line  of  figures: 


C(V 

CO, 

0. 

■  N. 

p«Lb.C. 

30%  deficit  in  air  supply 

10.94 
14.87 
18.12 
16.69 
13.91 
10.43 

16.  «l 
9.91 
4.53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
4.17 
6.95 
10.43 

72.65 
75.22 
77.35 
79.14 
79.14 
79.  U 

6090 
4060 
2030 

Knowing  that  the  best  furnace-condition,  the  one  that  will  give 
maJEimum  economy,  is  one  that  will  cause  the  chimney-gases  to  con- 
tain from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  free  oxygen,  how  is  thie  condition  to  be 
secured? 

If  anthracite  coal  is  the  fuel,  there  arc  at  least  three  variables 
which  enter  into  the  problem:  (1)  The  size  of  coal.  (2)  The  thick- 
ness of  bed.  (3)  The  force  of  the  draft.  If  we  consider  the  size  of 
the  coal  to  be  fixed  by  the  condition  of  the  market  price  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, then  there  are  two  variables  under  control  at  the  will  of 
the  fireman,  viz.,  the  thickness  of  bed,  and  the  force  of  the  draft. 
Sometimes  the  latter  is  beyond  his  control,  as  when  the  plant  is  being 
driven  to  its  full  capacity  and  the  draft  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the 
chimney,  the  damper  area,  the  areas  of  other  gas-passages,  etc.,  but 
this  is  a  fault  in  the  plant  which  should  not  eiist.  The  chimney 
ought  always  to  have  a  capacity  for  giving  a  force  of  draft  in  excess 
of  that  ordinarily  needed,  so  that  the  draft  of  each  boiler  may  be  regu- 
lated by  its  damper.  If  both  the  thickness  of  the  bed  and  the  force 
of  draft  are  under  control  of  the  fireman,  he  may  obtain  good  results 
with  either  thin,  thick,  or  medium  fires,  provided  the  force  of  the 
draft  is  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  fire.  No  rule 
can  be  given  for  this  regulation  that  will  be  of  any  service.  Each 
engineer  in  charge  of  a  plant  must  determine  for  himself,  by  experi- 
ment or  observation,  the  conditions  of  thickness  of  fire  and  the  force 
of  draft  that  will  give  the  best  results  with  the  kind  of  coal  he  is 
Ofiing. 

In  a  plant  containing  two  or  more  boilers  connected  with  a  sii^le 
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horizontal  flue  leading  to  the  chimney,  unless  the  draft  of  each  is 
carefully  regulated  by  a  damper,  the  force  of  draft  at  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent boilers  may  greatly  vary.  If  the  force  of  draft  at  the  several 
boilerB  cannot  be  equalized,  then  the  thickness  of  coal-bed  under  each 
boiler  should  be  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  draft  of  each. 

The  attention  to  the  proper  regulation  of  the  thickness  of  the  bed 
of  coal  to  the  force  of  the  draft,  which  is  here  recommended,  may 
seem  to  be  an  unnecessary  refinement,  involving  more  trouble  than 
any  value  that  may  be  gained  from  it,  but  if  a  saving  of  only  1  or  2 
per  cent  may  be  made  thereby,  is  it  not  worth  the  trouble? 

There  are  almost  no  records  of  experiments  available  to  show  the 
relative  results  obtained  by  different  methods  of  firing  anthracite  coal, 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  records  of  tests  with  anthracite  coal  showing 
differences  of  economy  of  over  20'/c,  which  differences  are  not  satis- 
factorily explained  by  differences  in  the  tj-pe  or  proportions  of  boiler, 
in  kind  of  coal,  rate  of  driving,  or  in  anything  else  in  the  record.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  many  of  tlie  low  results  are  due  to  improper 
regulation  of  the  thickness  of  the  fire.  If  such  low  results  are  obtained 
in  boiler-tests,  in  which  efforts  are  made  to  obtain  good  results,  it  is 
probable  that  much  lower  results  are  obtained  in  every-day  practice, 
in  which  boilers  are  fired  year  in  and  year  out  without  any  tests  being 
made  to  determine  their  economy. 

A  notable  result  of  the  loss  due  to  improper  firing  is  shown  in  the 
report  of  Prof.  Walter  R.  Johnson  of  the  tests  he  made  for  the  United 
States  Navy  Department  in  1842  and  1843.*  He  tested  seven  differ- 
ent anthracite  coals,  six  of  them  giving  an  evaporation  ranging  from 
11,15  to  11.5!)  pounds,  averaging  11.42  pounds  of  water  from  and  at 
218°  per  pound  of  combustible,  and  the  seventh,  a  Lehigh  coal,  only 
10.26  pounds,  or  over  10%  less  than  the  average  of  the  other  six  coals. 
Prof.  Johnson,  in  his  report,  gives  no  hint  of  the  real  reason  why  the 
Lehigh  coal  gave  such  a  low  figure,  but  he  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
chimney-gaffes  which  shows  the  extremely  low  figure  of  4.57  for  the 
percentage  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  very  high  figure  of  16.7  for  the 
percentage  of  oxygen.  From  this  analysis  he  calculates  that  47.9 
pounds  of  air  were  required  to  bum  one  pound  of  the  fuel,  an  amount 
which  is  more  than  double  that  required  to  burn  the  other  coals. 
He  says  that  the  large  proportion  of  unchanged  air  in  the  chimney- 
gaaes  is  probably  due  in  some  degree  to  the  obstruction  which  the  air 


*  Engineering  and  lUvting  Journal,  October  24  and  31,  1891. 
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meeta  io  arriving  at  the  surface  of  the  coal,  from  the  coat  of  ashes 
which  covers  its  surface  during  its  combustion.  He  explains  the  ex- 
isteDce  of  this  coat  of  ashes  forming  on  this  coal  more  than  on  all 
others,  as  being  due  to  the  purity  of  the  ashes  themselves,  which  bin- 
ders their  vitrification  and  flowing  away. 

The  true  reason  of  Prof.  Johnson's  low  results  with  this  Lehigh 
coal  is  no  doubt  that  he  used  too  thin  a  bed  of  coal  on  the  grate  for 
the  amount  of  draft  he  had.  The  rate  of  combustion  was  very  low, 
6.52  to  7.71  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  or  only 
half  of  that  commonly  used  in  good  modern  practice.  If  he  had 
attempted  to  increase  tlie  rate  of  combustion  by  increasing  the  draft, 
leaving  the  thickness  of  the  bed  the  same,  he  might  have  chilled  the 
Are  so  as  to  put  it  out,  but  if  he  had  thickened  the  bed  so  as  to  offer 
more  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  through  it,  he  might  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Lehigh  coal  as  good  a  result  as  he  did  with  other 
coals. 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  obtaining  the  proper  proportion  of 
thickness  of  bed  to  force  of  draft  with  anthracite  coal  are  increased 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  bituminous  coal,  since  there  are  other 
rariables  in  the  problem  besides  those  of  size  of  coal,  thickness  of  bed, 
and  force  of  draft.  Chief  of  these  is  probably  the  varying  rate  of 
distillation  of  moisture  and  volatile  matter,  which  exists  not  only  with  ' 
different  coals,  but  with  the  same  coal  during  the  intervals  between 
firings.  With  the  highly  volatile  coals  of  Illinois,  when  fired  by  hand, 
a  perceptible  change  in  the  furnace  conditions  is  made  every  minute. 
Immediately  after  firing,  the  supply  of  air  through  the  grates  is  too 
little  to  burn  the  gases  that  are  being  distilled;  a  few  minutes  later, 
when  the  gases  have  all  been  driven  off,  the  air  supply  is  apt  to  be 
excessive,  and  this  supply  increases  the  longer  the  time  which  elapses 
until  the  next  firing.  With  such  coals,  burned  in  ordinary  furnaces. 
with  hand-firing,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  an  efficiency  as 
high  as  60%  of  the  heating  value  of  the  coal,  while  with  anthracite 
coal  75%  is  not  uncommon.  By  a  series  of  e:(periment3,  checked  by 
analyses  of  the  chimney-gases,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  almost  ideal 
furnace  conditions,  and  hence  to  discover  the  proper  method  of  firing 
of  anthracite  coal,  but  with  bituminous  coal  it  is  impossible:  and 
hence,  with  this  latter  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces  all  kinds  of  firing 
by  hand  are  improper;  some  may  he  worse  than  others,  but  they  are 
all  bad.  Millions  of  tons  of  coal  are  wanted  every  year  in  the  bitumin- 
ous coal  districts  by  improper  kinds  of  furnaces  and  improper  firing. 
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Remedies,  however,  are  available  in  improved  styles  of  furnace,  in 
mechanical  stoking,  and  in  regulation  of  tlie  air  supply  in  accordance 
with  the  indications  of  apparatus  for  analyzing  the  flue  gases. 

Insnfficient  Heating  Surface. — A  common  complaint  made  by  the 
purchaser  of  a  new  steam-boiler  is  "The  boiler  does  not  make  enough 
steam."  The  complaint  requires  an  immediate  investigation,  and  an 
evaporation  test  sliould  be  made  to  determine  bow  much  steam  it 
actually  makes.  The  boiler  has  probably  been  guaranteed  to  make  a 
certain  amount,  say  3  or  4  pounds  per  hour  for  each  square  foot  of 
heating  surface.  If  the  test  shows  that  it  makes  less  than  this  amount, 
tlie  trouble  will  usually  be  found  to  be  not  insufBcient  heating  sur- 
face, but  either  deficient  draft,  insufficient  grate  surface  for  the  kind 
of  coal  used  and  for  tlie  draft  available,  choking  up  the  grate  by 
clinker,  or  short-circuiting  of  tlie  gases.  The  remedies  to  be  applied 
are  such  as  will  insure  the  burning  of  sufficient  coal  and  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  gas-passages  as  will  prevent  the  short-circuiting. 
If,  however,  the  boiler  is  found  to  be  evaporating  the  amount  of  water 
guaranteed,  the  seller  is  relieved  of  his  responsibility,  and  he  may 
properly  tell  the  purchaser  that  the  heating  surface  is  insufficient,  or 
in  other  words,  that  the  purchaser  bought  too  small  a  boiler.  The 
purchaser  may  reply  to  this  that  he  has  other  boilers  which  are  evapo- 
rating from  6  to  8  pounds  of  water  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  heating 
surface,  and  an  evaporation  test  may  show  that  his  statement  is  correct. 
It  ia  very  apt  to  show  also,  however,  that  the  boilers  which  are  driven 
at  this  rate  are  wasting  fuel  by  being  overdriven.  The  purchaser 
then  has  the  option  of  taking  means,  such  as  increasing  the  area  of 
the  grate  surface  and  the  force  of  draft,  which  will  cause  the  new 
boiler  to  burn  more  coal  and  so  drive  it  np  at  the  rate  of  6  or  8  pounds 
per  hour  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  thus  wasting  coal,  or  of 
buying  additional  boilers  sufficient  to  give  the  required  amount  of 
^team  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  pounds,  and  thus  saving  fuel.  Whether  he 
will  dp  the  one  or  the  other  will  depend  on  the  price  of  coal  and 
whether  the  saving  will  warrant  the  extra  investment.  The  general 
relation  of  rate  of  driving  to  economy  of  fuel  varies  so  greatly  with 
different  circumstances  that  it  is  advisable  in  each  case  of  tlie  kind 
under  consideration  to  make  a  series  of  tests  to  determine  this  relation 
for  a  particular  plant  before  deciding  whether  to  purchase  additional 
boilers  or  to  drive  those  already  in  place  at  a  more  rapid  rale. 

If  a  test  is  made  of  each  boiler  in  the  plant  under  regular  working 
conditions  it  will  sometimes  be  found  that  no  two  of  the  boilers  are 
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driven  at  the  same  rate,  and  that  an  equalizing  or  regulation  of  the 
draft  at  the  several  boilers  will  effect  an  important  saving  of  fuel  and 
may  increase  the  total  capacity  so  as  to  make  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional boilers  unnecessary.  The  author  once  made  a  test  of  three 
boilers  in  the  same  plant.  The  first  was  a  long  distance  from  the 
chimney;  it  had  a  small  grate  and  large  heating  surface,  and  the  draft 
was  insufficient  to  cause  it  to  develop  its  rated  capacity.  The  second 
had  a  very  large  grate  surface,  was  close  to  the  chimney,  had  a  power- 
ful draft,  and  was  developing  double  its  rating,  while  wasting  30%  of 
the  fuel  as  compared  with  the  other  boilers.  The  third  was  between 
the  other  two  in  location;  the  size  of  grate  and  draft  were  so  related 
to  each  other  that  it  developed  a  little  more  than  its  rating  and  gave 
a  very  high  economy.  The  evident  remedy  in  this  case  was  to  cut 
down  the  grate  surface  and  check  the  draft  in  the  second  boiler,  and 
to  increase  both  the  grate  surface  and  the  draft  in  the  first  boiler. 
The  total  horse-power  developed  by  the  three  boilers  would  then  be 
the  same,  but  about  10%  of  the  fuel  would  have  been  saved,  and  by 
then  increasing  the  draft  on  all  the  boilers  a  greater  horse-power 
could  be  developed  with  the  original  consumption  of  fuel. 

Insufficient  heating  surface  is  a  most  serious  evil,  and  it  is  bft«n 
unsuspected  if  evaporation  tests  are  not  made.  It  is  always  the  cause 
of  waste  of  fuel,  but  if  the  boilers  give  all  the  steam  that  is  desired. 
the  grate  surfaces,  draft  and  quality  of  coal  being  such  that  the  boilers 
may  be  driven  far  beyond  their  economical  rating,  their  waste  of  fuel 
may  never  be  discovered,  because  they  are  never  tested. 

Bad  Water. — The  troubles  arising  from  the  character  of  the  water 
used  for  steam-boilere  are  of  three  different  kinds:  1,  foaming;  2, 
corrosion;  3,  incrustation  or  scale.  Sometimes  all  these  troubles  exist 
at  the  same  time. 

Cause  of  Foaming^  ^  Boilers. — Boilers  foam  on  the  introduction 
of  alkaline  water  only  because  the  alkali  throws  into  suspension  the 
calcium  and  magnesium  compounds  originally  dissolved  in  the  water 
and  also  much  of  the  scale  attached  to  the  tubes  and  sheets  of  the 
boiler.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of  service,  boiler  foaming  takes 
place  only  in  the  presence  of  particles  of  matter  suspended  in  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  In  the  laboratory,  boiling  distilled  water  does 
not  foam  on  the  addition  of  pure  sodium  carbonate,  but  does  foam 
vigorously  on  the  introduction  of  some  fine  insoluble  powder  such 
OS  calcium  carbonate  or  magnesia  alba.  (C,  Herschel  Koyl,  B.  R. 
Gazette,  June  13, 1903.) 
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The  remedies  for  foaming  are:  filtration  of  the  water  to  remove 
suspended  matter;  chemical  treatment  to  neutralize  some  of  the  free 
alkali  and  subsequent  filtration ;  the  use  of  a  surface  blow-o£E. 

Corrodoa  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  water  of  some  oxidizing 
agent,  such  as  air,  carbon  dioiide  gas,  free  acids,  or  dissolved  salts,  such 
as  magnesium  chloride,  which  have  a  corrosive  action  upon  iron  and 
steel.  The  purest  waters,  such  as  rain-water  and  melted  snow,  gen- 
erally contain  dissolved  gases,  and  sometimes  sulphuric  acid,  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere  in  localities  where  great  quantities  of  coal  con- 
taining sulphur  are  burned,  and  these  waters  if  used  in  boilers,  the 
inner  surfaces  of  which  are  clean  and  unprotected  by  a  coating  of 
scale,  may  cause  pitting  of  the  plates,  or  more  or  less  general  corro- 
sion. The  corrosion  produced  by  such  waters  may  usually  be  pre- 
vented by  occasionally  adding  a  little  milk  of  lime  to  the  water,  just 
enough  to  cause  a  very  thin  coating  of  scale  upon  the  plates.  Pitting, 
which  is  due  to  dissolved  gases,  occurs  when  the  boiler  is  merely  warm 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  when  it  is  hot  and  in  service.  When  a 
boiler  is  to  be  kept  out  of  service  for  any  length  of  time,  particular 
care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  water  in  it,  if  it  has  any 
corrosive  tendency,  should  be  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  milk  of 
lime. 

Distilled  water,  such  as  that  obtained  from  the  returns  of  steam- 
heating  systems,  in  which  exhaust  steam  is  used,  and  from  surface- 
condensers,  is  also  apt  to  be  corrosive,  due  to  the  accumulation  in  it 
of  fatty  acids  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  or 
animal  oils,  which  are  often  used  in  "compounded"  lubricating  oils. 
When  such  water  ia  used,  the  oil  should  he  removed  from  it  as  much 
as  possible  before  it  enters  the  boiler,  and  the  acid  should  be  neutral- 
ized by  the  addition  of  a  very  small  amount  of  alkali. 

A  much  more  important  and  more  dangerous  cause  of  corrosion 
than  those  above  mentioned  is  the  use  of  water  containing  free  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  acid  salts,  such  as  is  often  found  in  streams  in  the 
vicinity  of  coal-mines,  or  in  streams  polluted  by  the  discharge  into 
them  of  refuse  from  dye-works,  chemical  factories,  and  other  manu- 
facturing establishments.  When  such  water  is  the  only  kind  available 
for  a  steam-boiler,  then  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  its  corrod- 
ing the  boiler,  to  neutralize  the  acid  by  adding  an  alkali,  such  as 
carbonate  of  soda,  to  the  water.  The  presence  of  acid  in  the  water 
in  a  boiler  may  be  tested  by  drawing  a  small  sample  from  the  bottom 
gage-cock  and  inserting  into  it  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper,  which 
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may  be  obtained  at  a  drug-store.  If  there  is  free  acid  in  the  water 
the  blue  color  in  the  paper  will  be  changed  to  red.  By  adding  alitali 
to  the  acid  water,  drop  by  drop,  and  stirring  thoroughly,  the  red  color 
will  be  changed  back  to  blue  as  Boon  as  tlie  alkali  becomes  in  excess. 
In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  aoda  vhich  should 
be  added  to  acid  feed-water  to  neutralize  the  acid,  a  pint  of  it  may  be 
taken  from  the  supply  pipe  (not  from  the  boiler,  as  there  the  acid  may 
iutve  become  concentrated  by  evaporation),  and  a  strip  of  bliie  litmus 
paper  be  ImmerBed  in  it  for  half  its  length,  and  allowed  to  remain  a 
minute  or  two.  The  blue  color  of  the  wetted  portion  will  change  to 
purple  if  the  water  is  very  slightly  acid,  and  to  red  if  it  is  more 
strongly  acid.  Then  add  carefully  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
say  1  ounce  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  until  the  purple  color  begins 
to  change  to  blue  or  the  red  to  purple.  Measuring  the  quantity  of  the 
solution  which  has  been  required  to  effect  the  slightest  change  of  color 
gives  UB  a  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  which 
is  needed  to  neutralize  the  acid  in  a  given  amount  of  acid  feed-water, 
and  make  it  slightly  alkaline.  When  the  water  is  exactly  neutral,  it 
will  not  change  the  color  of  either  red  or  blue  litmus  paper.  When 
the  proportion  of  alkaline  water  of  a  known  strength  required  to 
neutralize  the  acid  in  the  feed-water  has  thus  been  determined,  it  may 
be  added  to  the  water  either  in  the  supply-tank,  or  pipe,  in  the  feed- 
water  heater,  or  in  the  boiler,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  When  a 
feed-water  heater  is  used  the  alkali  should  be  added  either  in  it  or  in 
the  supply  before  the  water  reaches  the  heater,  for  if  not  added  until 
after  the  water  passes  the  heater,  the  acid  will  corrode  the  heater.  It 
is  better  always  to  add  the  alkali  in  the  supply-tank,  for  the  acid  is 
apt  to  corrode  the  pump  and  the  pipes,  as -well  as  the  heater  and  the 
boiler. 

When  the  feed-water  contains  simply  free  acid  without  any  im- 
portant amount  of  scale-foming  material,  such  as  Hme  or  magnesia, 
the  treatment  by  carbonate  of  soda  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary,  but 
if  lime  or  magnesia  or  both  are  present,  the  treatment  becomes  a 
more  complicated  matter,  and  it  is  then  most  desirable  to  call  in 
the  services  of  a  chemist  who  is  expert  in  the  treatment  of  bad  feed- 
waters  and  take  his  advice  as  to  method  of  purification  to  be 
adopted.  In  such  cases  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  use  large  settling- 
tanks,  adding  caustic  lime  or  carbonate  of  soda,  or  both,  for  precipi- 
tating and  settling  out  the  hydrate  or  <'arbonate  of  lime  formed  by  the 
chemical  reaction,  or  else  to  use  a  live-steam  feed-water  heater,  after 
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ueutraliziog  the  water  with  carbonate  or  caustic  soda,  in  which  the 
ecale-forming  materials  will  be  deposited.  It  is  necessary  always  to 
avoid  using  an  excess  of  soda  or  other  aikali,  for  such  excess  is  apt  to 
cause  foaming.  As  tlie  quality  of  the  water  is  apt  to  vary  from  time 
to  time,  the  impurities  diminishiug  in  raioy  seasons  and  increasing  in 
times  of  drought,  it  is  advisable  to  have  tests  of  the  water  made 
frequently,  and  to  vary  the  amount  of  reagents  used  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  these  tests.  Organic  matter,  contained  in  sewage  or 
in  wat«r  from  swamps,  peat-bogs,  etc.,  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  corro- 
sion, which  may  be  prevented  by  proper  chemical  treatment. 

Kerosene  oil,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  scale  preventive,  is  said 
to  be  sometimes  a  cause  of  corrosion,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  oil  may 
contain  traces  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  was  used  in  its  purification. 
Water  containing  chloride  of  magnesium  is  apt  to  be  corrosive,  since 
this  salt  decomposes  at  high  temperatures,  liberating  free  acid.  The 
acid  may  be  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda. 

Weakening  of  the  plates  by  corrosion  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
to  which  boilers  are  liable,  and  it  should  be  guarded  against  by  fre- 
quent and  thorough  inspection  of  the  interior  by  a  competent  inspector, 
and  whenever  it  is  found  no  expense  should  be  spared  to  prevent  its 
continuance.  If  the  corrosion  is  trifling  in  amount,  some  simple  remedy 
may  usually  be  found,  such  as  rendering  the  water  slightly  alkaline 
by  lime-water  or  carbonate  of  soda. 

Sometimes  a  remedy  is  found  in  hanging  zinc  plates  in  the  water 
in  the  boiler,  suspending  them  by  wires  or  rods  which  are  soldered  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  shell,  so  as  to  make  an  electric  connection,  the 
zinc,  the  steel  plates  of  the  boiler,  and  the  corrosive  water  thus  forming 
a  galvanic  battery,  the  zinc  being  eaten  away  and  the  iron  being  thus 
protected. 

The  following  note  on  the  use  of  zinc  is  taken  from  a  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Boilers  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
(1884) : 

Of  all  the  preservative  methods  adopted  in  the  British  service,  the 
use  of  zinc  properly  distributed  and  fixed  has  been  found  the  most 
effectual  in  saving  the  iron  and  steel  surfaces  from  corrosion,  aud  also 
in  neutralizing  by  its  own  deterioration  the  hurtful  influences  met 
with  in  water  as  ordinarily  supplied  to  boilers.  The  zinc  slabs  now 
used  in  the  navy  boilers  are  12  in.  long,  6  in.  wide,  and  i/i  in.  thick; 
this  size  being  found  ponvenient  for  general  application.  The  amount 
of  zinc  used  in  new  boilers  at  present  is  one  slab  of  the  above  size  for 
every  20  I.H.P.,  or  about  one  square  foot  of  zinc-surface  to  two  square 
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feet  of  grate-Burface.  Boiled  zinc  ia  fotmd  the  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  To  make  the  zinc  properly  efficient  as  a  protector  especial 
care  must  be  taken  to  inanre  perfect  metallic  contact  between  the 
slabs  and  the  stays  or  plates  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  slabs 
should  be  placed  in  such  positions  that  all  the  surfaces  in  the  boiler 
shall  be  protected.  Each  slab  should  be  periodically  examined  to  see 
that  its  connection  remains  perfect,  and  to  renew  any  that  may  have 
decayed ;  this  examination  is  usually  made  at  intervals  not  exceeding 
three  months.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  of  working  these  zinc 
slabs  may  be  expected  to  last  in  fit  condition  from  sisty  to  ninety 
days  immersed  in  hot  sea-water;  but  in  new  boilers  they  at  first  decay 
more  rapidly.  The  slabs  are  generally  secured  by  means  of  iron  straps 
Z  in.  wide  and  %  in.  thick,  aud  long  enough  to  reach  the  neareet  stay, 
to  which  the  strap  is  firmly  attached  by  screw-bolts. 

On  the  same  subject  The  Locomotive  says : 

Zinc  is  often  used  in  boilers  to  prevent  the  corrosive  action  of 
water  on  the  metal.  The  action  appears  to  be  an  electrical  one,  the 
iron  being  one  pole  of  the  battery  and  the  zinc  being  the  other.  The 
hydrogen  goes  to  the  iron  shell  and  escapes  as  a  gas  into  the  steam. 
The  oxygen  goes  to  the  zinc. 

On  account  of  this  action  it  is  generally  believed  that  zinc  will 
always  prevent  corrosion,  and  that  it  cannot  be  harmful  to  the  holer 
or  tank.  Some  experiences  go  to  disprove  this  belief,  and  in  numerous 
cases  zinc  has  not  only  been  of  no  use,  but  has  even  been  harmful. 
In  one  case  a  tubular  boiler  had  been  troubled  with  a  deposit  of  scale 
consisting  chiefly  of  organic  matter  and  lime,  and  zinc  was  tried  as  a 
preventive.  The  beneficial  action  of  the  ^inc  was  so  obvious  that  its 
continued  use  was  advised,  with  frequent  opening  of  the  boiler  and 
cleaning  out  of  detached  scale  until  all  the  old  scale  should  be  re- 
moved and  the  boiler  become  clean.  Eight  or  ten  months  later  the 
water-supply  was  changed,  it  being  now  obtained  from  another  stream 
supposed  to  be  free  from  lime  and  to  contain  only  organic  matter. 
Two  or  three  months  after  its  introduction  the  tubes  and  shell  were 
found  to  be  coated  with  an  obstinate  adhesive  scale,  composed  of  zinc 
oxide  and  the  organic  matter  or  sediment  of  the  water  used.  The 
deposit  had  become  so  heavy  in  places  as  to  cause  overheating  and 
bulging  of  the  plates  over  the  fire. 

■H.  A.  Wyckoff,  Power,  November  12,  1913,  writes  as  follows  con- 
cerning the  placing  of  zinc  slabs  in  boilers  to  prevent  pitting: 

"I  have  found  the  best  way,  for  convenience  in  cleaning  out  and 
making  renewals,  to  be  to  construct  a  pan  of  %-in.  iron,  any  size 
to  suit  the  conditions  and  shape  of  the  braces,  and  suspend  it  from 
the  braces  so  it  will  clear  the  top  row  of  tubes  by  2  or  3  inches. 
Turn  up  the  edges  of  the  pan  not  leas  than  2  inches  and  drill  a 
number  of  small  holes  in  the  bottom.  In  a  few  weeks,  depending  on 
the  aciditv  of  the  water,  the  zinc  will  have  pulverized  and  become  like 
gravel— depending  on  the  amount  of  dross  in  it. 
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"If  the  back  end  of  tubes  and  shell  show  most  pitting,  hang  the 
basket  or  pan  at  that  end;  if  the  front  end  is  most  affected,  put  it 
there," 

In  the  same  issue  of  Power,  J.  C.  Hawkins  describes  as  follows 
the  method  of  using  zinc  in  the  boilers  of  U.  S.  battleships : 

"An  iron  box  is  made  of  Vi-in.  material  12  in.  wide  by  40  in. 
long,  and  13  in.  deep.  Large  holes  are  cut  is  the  sides  and  bottom, 
and  the  top  is  left  open.  This  is  suspended  from  the  shell  of  the 
eteam  drum  and  comes  juEt  below  the  water  line.  In  this  box  are 
placed  18  slabs  of  zinc,  each  12x12x1/2  in. — set  six  in  a  row,  or  a 
total  of  about  333  pounds  in  each  boiler.  These  slabs  are  set  on 
edge  in  the  box  with  holes  drilled  in  them  and  through  the  box, 
through  which  ^^-in.  rods  are  run  with  large  nuts  or  washera  between 
the  slabs  to  hold  them  in  place  and  about  1%  inches  apart.  The  rods 
have  a  split  pin  through  the  end  to  keep  them  in  place.  This  ar- 
rangement exposes  the  greatest  surface  of  zinc  to  the  action  of  the 
water  which  passes  through  the  holes  in  the  box  and  around  the 
plates  of  zinc.  The  action  of  the  water  on  these  slabs  causes  them 
to  waste  away,  but  when  they  are  taken  out  there  is  a  coating  of 
scale  on  them  which  often  entirely  fills  up  the  space  between  the 
slabs.  This  scale  is  easily  cracked  off  when  dry,  and  leaves  the  slabs 
about  one-quarter  or  one-half  their  original  thickness.  These  slabs, 
if  too  thin,  are  not  used  again. 

"The  water  used  in  the  boilers  of  these  ships,  although  coming 
from  the  evaporators,  is  more  or  less  salty  and  contains  chemicals 
that  cause  galvanic  action  and  pitting.  Wlien  zinc  is  used  the  gal- 
vanic action  takes  place  on  the  zinc  instead  of  on  the  boiler,  as  zinc 
has  a  stronger  attraction  for  the  acids  than  the  iron. 

"In  one  batljeship  there  are  16  water-tube  boilers  with  a  total 
of  29,000  H.P.,  or  1812  H.P.  each.  Each  boiler  has  one  box  of 
these  zinc  plates.  I  should  judge  that  10  to  15  lb.  of  zinc  slabs  sus- 
pended in  the  drum  just  below  the  water  line,  or  about  7  lb.  per 
100  hoiler-H.P.  would  be  sufficient  for  a  stationary  boiler." 

Painting'  Boiler  Shells  to  Prevent  Fitting. — Zinc  paint  is  reported 

to  have  given  satisfactory  results  as  a  preventive  of  pitting,  and  a 
correspondent  of  Power  writes  that  boilers  that  were  corroding  and 
pitting  rapidly  were  prevented  from  further  deterioration  by  first 
cleaning  the  plates  thoroughly  with  a  scraper  and  a  wire  brush,  then 
painting  them  with  a  paint  made  of  linseed  oil  and  Portland  cement, 
and  after  this  had  dried,  with  a  second  coat  made  with  one  part 
graphite  and  three  parts  cement.  In  three  years  after  this  treatment 
the  pitting  had  not  extended. 

If  the  corrosion  is  serious  it  may  be  necessary  either  to  change  the 
feed-water  or,  if  this  is  not  practicable,  to  treat  it  with  chemicals  in 
tanks  and  filter  it  before  allowing  it  to  enter  the  boiler. 
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Grooving  or  cliannelliDg  is  a  kind  of  local  corrosion,  usiially  fouod 
adjacent  to  the  seams  of  tlie  sliell  of  a  boiler.  It  is  commonly  due  to 
a  combination  of  slightly  acidulated  water  and  of  strains  in  the  boiler- 
shell  due  to  expansion  and  contraction,  which  cracks  the  scale  off  the 
shell  and  exposes  the  clean  metal.  It  is  an  extremely  dangerous  form 
of  corrosion,  and  calls  for  an  im- 
mediat£  remedy. 

Fig.  237  shows  an  example  of  pit- 
ting, and  Fig.  S38  one  of  grooving. 


23S. — Grooving  at  a  Lap  Jo:nt. 


Incnutation  or  Scale. — The  formation  of  scale  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  boiler  troubles.  It  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  feed-waler 
of  various  substances,  some  of  which,  such  as  clay  and  finely  divided 
vegetable  or  organic  matter,  are  carried  in  suspension  and  others  are 
carried  in  solution.  Of  the  substances  that  are  held  in  solution,  some, 
such  as  carbonate  of  lime,  are  precipitated  by  heating  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  218°;  others,  such  as  sulphate  of  lime,  are  precipitated  to 
some  extent  at  liigher  temperatures.  Still  others,  such  as  common 
salt,  cannot  be  precipitateil  at  all,  but  remain  in  solution  until  enough 
water  is  evaporaled  away  to  cause  the  solution  to  become  saturated ; 
that  is,  holding  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  Fait  in  solution,  when 
the  salt  begins  to  crystallize,  and  it  will  then  rapidly  form  a  coating 
on  the  boiler-fiurfaces. 

When  the  scale-forming  material  is,  like  common  salt,  incapable 
of  being  precipilated  by  heating,  but  capable  of  forming  solid  masses 
by  concentration  and  crystallization,  it  niaj-  to  some  extent  be  pre- 
vented from  forming  pcale  by  frequent  blowing  off,  so  as  to  keep  the 
strength  of  the  brine  Inflow  the  saturation -point.  This  was  the  old 
practice  with  marine  boilers  using  sea-water,  beFore  surface-condensers 
and  feed-water  evaporators  came  into  use.    It  is  still  the  only  method 
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by  which  salt  water  can  be  used  in  a  steam-boiler.  Sea-wat«r,  how- 
ever, contains  sulphate  of  lime  and  other  impurities  which  wilt  be 
precipitated  and  make  scale  at  high  temperatures. 

When  tike  scale-forming  material  is  carried  in  suspension  in  the 
water,  whether  in  the  original  cold  feed-water,  as  in  the  case  of  clay 
in  muddy  water,  or  in  fine  particles  precipitated  by  heat  in  the  feed- 
water  heater  or  in  the  boiler,  or  by  the  addition  of  chemicals,  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  will  cause  this  material  to 
accumulate,  and  it  will  give  rise  to  trouble  unless  it  is  removed.  It 
is  apt  to  take  any  one  of  three  forms;  sometimes  all  three  of  them 
may  be  formed  from  the  same  water.  The  first  is  scum,  which  floats 
on  top  of  the  water,  and  may  be  removed  by  a  aeum-eollector  and  a 
surface  blow-off.  The  second  is  soft  mud,  which,  while  it  ia  in  a  very 
soft,  almost  liquid  condition,  may  be  blown  out  through  the  blow-off 
"valve,  or  when  the  boiler  is  laid  off  for  cleaning  may  be  washed  out 
with  a  jet  of  water  from  a  hose.  The  third  is  solid  scale,  ranging 
from  a  soft  chalk  which  may  easily  be  broken  by  the  fingers,  to  hard 
cement  or  a  porcelain-like  substance  which  it  is  difficult  to  break  or 
cut  by  a  hammer  and  chisel. 

The  scum,  which  at  first  floats  on  the  surface,  will,  if  allowed  to 
accumulate,  sink  and  be  deposited  on  the  tubes  or  shell  of  the  boiler, 
and  will  become  either  mud  or  scale.  The  mud,  which  may  be  washed 
out  of  the  boiler,  may  also  become  cemented  by  the  other  substances 
precipitated  from  the  water,  or  may  be  baked  on  Hie  shell.  Scale 
attaches  itself  to  all  the  metal  surfaces  of  the  boiler,  including  tubes, 
rivet-heads,  braces,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  the  shell. 

The  effect  of  scale  in  a  boiler  ordinarily  is  to  reduce  hoth  its  steam- 
generating  capacity  and  its  economy,  since  it  is  not  a  good  conductor 
of  heat,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  transmission  of  heat  through  the 
plates.  It  is  also  often  highly  dangerous,  whenever  it  accumulates 
to  such  an  extent,  at  a  part  of  the  shell  which  is  exposed  to  flame,  or 
to  very  hot  gases,  that  the  plates  become  overheated  and  weakened. 
A  thin  scale  may  form  on  the  tubes,  be  cracked  off  by  their  expansion 
and  contraction,  or  detached  by  tiie  action  of  some  "boiler  com- 
pound," and  may  then  be  carried  by  the  circulation  and  deposited  in 
a  thick  mass  on  the  shell  over  the  fire.  This  may  cause  a  "bagged" 
plate,  or  a  crack  and  an  explosion.  If  the  scale  is  dense  and  hard,  so  as 
to  be  practically  waterproof,  a  thin  coating  of  it  may  be  an  effective 
non-condnetor,  and  it  may  be  a  source  of  great  danger  as  well  as  of 
loss  of  economy.    If,  however,  it  is  porous,  as  many  scales  are,  it  will 
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allow  w&teT  to  pass  through  it  to  the  meta)  surfaces  of  the  boiler,  and 
the  decreased  transmission  of  heat  wilt  be  very  slight. 

Effect  of  Scale  on  Boiler  EiBoienc;. — The  following  statement  or 
a  similar  one  has  been  published  and  republished  for  forty  years  or 
more  by  makers  of  "boiler  compounds,"  feed-water  heaters  and  water- 
purifying  apparatus,  hut  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  trace  it 
to  its  original  source:* 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  scale  s,  of  an  inch  thick  requires  the 
burning  of  5  per  cent  of  additional  fuel ;  scale  -^  of  an  inch  thick  re- 
quires 10  per  cent  more  fuel ;  t^  of  an  inch  of  scale  requires  15  per 
cent  additional  fuel ;  |  of  an  inch,  30  per  cent,  and  \  of  an  inch,  66 
per  cent." 

The  absurdity  of  the  last  statement  may  be  shown  by  a  simple 
calculation.  Suppose  a  clean  boiler  is  giving  75  per  cent  efficiency  with 
a  furnace  temperature  of  2400°  F.  above  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture. Neglecting  the  radiation  and  assuming  a  constant  specific  heat 
for  the  gases,  the  temperature  of  the  chimney  gases  will  be  600°.  A- 
certain  amount  of  fuel  and  air  supply  will  furnish  100  lbs.  of  gas. 
In  the  boiler  with  ^-in.  scale  66  per  cent  more  fuel  will  make  66  lbs. 
more  gas.  As  the  extra  fuel  does  no  work  in  evaporating  water,  its 
heat  must  all  go  into  the  chimney  gas.  We  have  then  in  the  chimney 
gases 

100  lbs.  at    600"  F.,  product    60,000 
66  lbs.  at  2400°  F.,  product  158,400 

218,400 

which  divided  by  166  gives  1370"  above  atmosphere  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  chimney  gas,  or  more  than  enough  to  make  the  flue  con- 
nection and  damper  red  hot.  (Makers  of  boiler  compounds,  etc., 
"  please  copy.) 

Another  writer  says:  "Scale  of  ^  inch  thickness  will  reduce  boiler 
efficiency  iJ,  and  the  reduction  of  efficiency  increases  as  the  square  of 
the  thickness  of  the  scale." 

This  is  still  more  absurd,  for  according  to  it  if  A-in.  scale 
reduces  the  efficiency   J,    then    A'*''-  ''"  reduce  ft    |,    or  to  below 


*  A  committee  of  the  Am.  Ry.  Maat.  Mech?.  Absq.  in  1872  quot«d  fnun 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Job.  G.  Rodgera  before  the  Am.  Assd.  for  Adv.  of  Science  (date 
not  Et&ted):  "It  has  \xKa  demonstrated  {how  koA  by  whom  Dot  stated]  that  a 
scale  A  '"■  t'"'^  requires  the  expenditiue  of  15  per  c«»l  more  fud.  An  the 
scale  thickeoB  the  ratio  increases;  thus  when  it  is  }  in.  thick,  60  per  c«)t  man 
is  required."  Mr.  John  Graham  in  the  "Memoira  of  the  Utemty  and  Fhilo- 
KipliMal  Society"  of  Manchester,  1S60,  descriticd  some  experiments  made  by 
him  and  slates  that  "a  scale  of  sulphate  of  lime  A  i"-  thick  reduced  the 
«ffici«iey  14.7  per  cent." 
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From  a  Beriee  of  tests  of  locomotive  tubes  covered  with  different 
thickneBsee  of  scale  up  to  J-in.  Prof.  E.  C.  Schmidt  {Bull.  No,  H 
Univ.  of  111.  Experiment  Station,  1907),  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

1.  Considering  scale  of  ordinary  thickness,  say  varying  up  to 
}--inch,  the  loss  in  heat  transmission  due  to  scale  may  vary  in  indi- 
vidual cases  from  insignificant  amounts  to  as  much  as  10  or  13  per 
cent. 

2.  The  loss  increases  somewhat  with  the  thickness  of  the  scale. 

3.  The  mechanical  structure  of  the  scale  is  of  as  much  or  more 
importance  than  the  thickness  iu  producing  this  loss. 

4.  Chemical  composition,  except  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  structure 
of  the  scale,  has  no  direct  infiuence  on  its  heat-transmitting  qualities. 

In  1896  the  author  made  a  test  of  a  water-tuhe  boiler  at  Aurora, 
III.,  which  had  a  coating  of  scale  about  i-in.  thick  tliroughout  its 
whole  heating  surface,  and  obtained  practically  the  same  evaporation 
as  iu  another  test,  a  few  days  later,  after  the  boiler  had  beeu  cleaned. 
This  is  only  one  case,  but  the  result  is  not  unreasonable  when  it  is 
known  that  the  scale  was  very  soft  and  porous,  and  was  easily  re- 
moved from  the  tubes  by  scraping. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter  (Am.  Electrician,  August,  1900),  says:  "So 
far  as  I  am  able  to  determine  by  tests,  a  lime  scale,  even  of  great 
thickness,  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  efficieney  of  a  boiler,  as 
in  a  test  which  was  conducted  by  myself  the  results  were  practically 
as  good  when  the  boiler  was  thickly  covered  with  lime  scale  as  when 
perfectly  clean.  .  .  .  Observations  and  experiments  have  shown 
that  any  scale  porous  to  water  has  little  or  no  detrimental  effect  on 
economy  of  the  boiler.  There  is,  I  think,  good  philosophy  for  this 
statement ;  the  heating  capacity  is  affected  principally  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  heated  gases  will  surrender  heat,  as  the  water  and  the 
metal  have  capacities  for  absorbing  heat  more  than  a  hundred  times 
faster  than  the  gas  will  surrender  heat. 

A  thin  iilm  of  grease,  being  impermeable  to  water,  keeps  the  latter 
from  contact  with  the  metal  and  generally  produces  disastrous  re- 
sults. It  is  much  more  harmful  than  a  very  thick  scale  of  carbonate 
of  lime. 

Danger  from  Scale,  Dirt  and  Oil  in  Harine  Boilers.* — The  tubes 
are  likely  to  become  impaired  hy  the  presence  within  them  of  air, 
oil,  dirt  or  scale.  Scale  is  the  evil  that  should  be  most  dreaded,  since 
if  care  is  exercised  the  introduction  of  dirt  or  oil  should  be  prevented. 
Since  the  water  tender  can  give  a  dose  of  salt  feed  at  any  time, 
and  as  he  will  certainly  give  such  a  supply  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  getting  low  water,  some  salt  water  undoubtedly  goes  into  the  boiler 
every  day.     It  also  may  come  from  leaky  valves.    If  from  any  cause 

.    •  From  a  paper  by  H._C,  Dinger,  in  Jour.  Am.  Soc.  Naval  Engra.,  Feb.,  1903, 
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oonsiderable  scale  is  allowed  to  deposit,  the  tubes  are  liable  to  burn 
out.  From  salt  alone  no  eerious  results  need  be  apprehended,  bat 
no  salt  water  ever  enters  witliout  carrying  some  scale. 

A  deposit  of  considerable  thickness  of  dirt  will  produce  conditions 
that  will  result  in  the  burning  out  of  the  tubes.  Skill  in  manage- 
ment and  judgment  in  blowing  down  will  prevent  muddy  sediment 
from  collecting.  If  dirty  water  is  used,  it  is  imperative  to  blow 
down  regularly,  so  that  dangerous  accumulations  of  sediment  can- 
not form. 

The  strictest  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  as  little  oil 
as  possible  from  reaching  the  tubes.  As  it  is  imposible  to  keep  the 
tubes  entirely  clear  of  oil,  since  the  oilers  will  pour  oil  into  the 
auxiliaries,  even  if  they  are  sparing  at  the  main  engines,  some  means 
must  be  taken  to  saponify  or  to  dissolve  the  oil  in  solution  or  de- 
posited on  the  inside  of  the  tubes — tlicn  the  oil  products  can  be  blown 
overboard.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  caustic  soda,  the  amount 
required  being  determined  by  special  conditions. 

It  is  also  advisable  occasionally  to  boil  out  the  tubes  with  a  strong 
solution  of  soda.  Another  way  of  getting  rid  of  oil  is  to  introduce 
about  ten  pounds  of  soda  into  the  boiler,  then  get  up  steam  quickly. 
After  allowing  the  alkaline  water  in'  the  boiler  to  stand  foT  &  time 
and  thus  neutralizing  the  acid  and  dissolving  or  saponifying  the  oil, 
the  surface  blow  valve  should  be  slightly  used,  and  then  the  boiler 
should  be  emptied  by  means  of  the  bottom  blow  valve.  Where  fresh 
water  is  scarce  there  wilt  naturally  be  a  disinclination  to  resort  to 
this  remedy. 

Another  way  is  to  pump  the  boiler  about  one-third  full  of  fresh 
water  and  then  enter  the  soda.  Admit  a  little  steam  through  the 
auxiliary  stop  valve  to  heat  the  contained  water.  Then  circulate  the 
water  through  the  boiler  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  pump,  using  any 
available  auxiliary  to  effect  this  object. 

It  is  regular  and  uniform  cleaning,  and  not  intermittent  atten- 
tion, which  will  insure  efficiency  and  safety.  The  use  of  zincs  is  also 
advisable,  the  number  and  location  of  tlie  baskets  or  slabs  being  de- 
pendent upon  experiment,  experience  and  character  of  the  water, 

Hethods  for  Frerention  or  Semoval  of  Scale. — The  methods 
of  treatment  adopted  for  the  removal  or  prevention  of  scale  are 
numerous.  The  most  common,  perhaps,  is  to  allow  it  to  accumulate 
in  the  boiler  until  it  is  thought  to  be  thick  enough  to  be  a  source 
of  danger,  or  of  loss  of  economy,  and  then  to  remove  it  by  mechani- 
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cal  means.  This  maj  be  a  good  enough  method  in  acme  cases,  es- 
pecially when  the  wat«r  is  not  very  bad,  so  that  it  requires  several 
mouths  for  a  coating  of  objectionabie  thickness  to  form,  when  the 
scale  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  does  not  detach  itself  and  accumulate 
in  tiiick  patches  over  the  fire,  and  when  the  boiler  is  of  such  a  con- 
stniction  that  it  is  possible  to  clean  it  thoroughly,  such  as  a  water- 
tube  boiler  with  straight  tubes. 

Another  method,  commonly  used,  is  to  introduce  periodically  into 
the  boiler  a  solution  of  some  chemical,  such  as  caustic  soda,  tannate, 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  etc.,  which  will  cause  a  change  in 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  scale-forming  material,  making  a 
precipitate  which  may  be  easily  removed  and  a  soluble  material  which 
may  be  kept  below  the  point  of  concentration  by  occasional  blowing- 
oS. 

These  chemicals  form  the  base  of  many  of  the  "boiler  compounds," 
some  of  which  may  cure  the  disease,  while  many  will  not,  althon^ 
they  are  sold  at  a  very  high  price  compared  with  the  market  value  of 
the  chemicals.  In  relation  to  these  compounds  Hr.  Albert  A.  Gary 
says: 

Never  use  any  boiler  compound  unless  you  know  positively  just 
what  it  is  composed  of,  and  how  it  will  affect  the  impurities  in  your 
boiler  and  the  boiler  itself.  In  the  treatment  of  boiler-waters,  always 
start  with  a  careful  analysis  of  the  water,  made  by  a  competent  chem- 
ist who  has  experience  in  this  line.  Next,  if  you  are  thinking  of  using 
any  chemical  tiiat  has  been  offered  for  treatment  of  your  boiler-water, 
let  your  chemist  analyze  it.  If  you  are  dealing  with  straightforward 
people,  they  will  generally  tell  you  the  exact  composition  of  their 
material,  which  your  chemist  can  verify  easily,  after  which  he  will 
be  prepared  to  advise  properly.     (Engineering  Magazine,  June,  1897.) 

In  1885  a  report  made  by  the  Bavarian  Steam-boiler  Inspection 
Association  gave  a  list  of  twenty-seven  boiler  compounds  which  had 
been  analyzed.    It  commented  on  them  as  follows: 

All  secret  compounds  for  removing  boiler-scale  should  be  avoided. 
Such  secret  preparations  are  either  nonsensical  or  fraudulent,  or  con- 
tain either  one  of  the  two  Bubstaucea  (soda  or  lime)  recommended  by 
the  Association  for  removing  scale,  generally  soda,  which  is  colored 
to  conceal  its  presence,  and  sometimes  adulterated  with  useless  or  even 
injurious  matter.  These  additions,  as  well  as  giving  the  compound 
some  strange,  fanciful  name,  are  meant  simply  to  deceive  the  boiler- 
owner  and  conceal  from  him  the  fact  that  he  is  buying  colored  soda, 
or  similar  substances,  for  which  he  is  paying  an  exorbitant  price. 
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Besides  the  methods  of  removing  the  scale  after  it  has  encraated 
the  boiler,  and  preventing  its  formation  by  means  of  chemicals  intro- 
duced into  the  boiler  and  frequent  blowing-off,  there  are  many  ways 
of  treating  water  to  remove  its  scale-forming  material  before  allowing 
it  to  enter  the  boiler.  A  common  method,  and  for  some  kinds  of 
water  one  of  the  best,  is  to  heat  the  water  in  an  open  feed-water  heater. 
If  the  scale-forming  material  is  simply  bicarbonate  of  lime,  that  is, 
mono-carbonate  held  in  solution  by  carbon  dioxide  gas  dissolved  in  the 
water,  it  may  be  almost  entirely  precipitated  by  continued  heating  to 
drive  off  the  carbon  dioxide  gas.  The  insoluble  carbonate  thns  precipi- 
tated will  attach  itself  to  the  plates  of  the  heater,  which  therefore 
needs  to  be  cleaned  frequently.  Even  sulphate  of  lime  can  be  precipi- 
tated to  a  considerable  extent  by  heating  it  to  about  300°  in  a  live- 
steam  feed-water  heater,  such  as  the  Hoppes. 

When  the  water  is  very  bad,  the  feed-water  heaters  may  prove 
insufficient  to  purify  it,  and  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  treatmeot 
of  the  water  by  chemicals  in  tanks,  and  subsequent  slow  settling  or 
filtration  to  remove  the  sediment  formed.  Hydrate  or  milk  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  soda  and  caustic  soda  are  the  chemicals  used.  Thia 
method  requires  a  somewhat  expensive  equipment,  and  great  care  in 
its  operation.  It  should  not  be  undertaken  without  competent  expert 
advice  together  with  chemical  analysis. 

Keresone  oil,  ahd  other  refined  petroleum  oils,  heavier  than  kero- 
sene, are  sometimes, used  with  good  effect  in  boilers  to  prevent  the 
scale-forming  materials  attaching  themselves  to  the  boiler.  These 
oils  appear  to  rot  the  scale  so  that  it  may  easily  be  removed.  Crude 
oil  should  never  be  used,  as  it  gives  off  inflammable  vapors,  and  leaves 
a  tarry  residuum  which  may  form  with  the  scale  a  tough,  greasy 
deposit  on  the  plates  over  the  fire  and  cause  them  to  burn  out. 

A  condensed  summary  of  the  various  causes  of  incrustation,  cor- 
rosion, etc.,  and  their  remedies,  is  given  as  follows  in  a  paper  by 
Messrs.  A.  E.  Hunt  and  G.  H,  Clapp,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  vol.  xvii.  p.  338,  and 
credited  to  Prof.  L,  M.  Norton,  as  follows ; 

CAUSES  OF  INC  RD  STATION". 

1.  Deposition  of  suspended  matter. 
3.  Deposition  of  salts  from  concentration, 

3.  Deposition  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  by  boiling  off 
carbonic  acid,  which  holds  them  in  solution. 
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4,  DepoBitJoD  of  sulphates  of  lime,  because  sulphate  of  lime  is 
Bolnble  in  cold  water,  leas  soiuble  in  hot  water,  insoluble  above  270°  F. 

.fi.  Deposit  of  magnesia,  because  certain  magnesium  salts  decompose 
at  high  temperatures. 

6.  Deposition  of  lime-soap,  iron-soap,  etc.,  formed  by  saponifica- 
tion of  grease. 

UETUODB   OF    PEBTENTING    INCBUaiATlON, 

1.  Filtration. 

2.  Blowing-off. 

3.  Use  of  internal  collecting  apparatus,  or  devices  for  directing 
the  circulation, 

4.  Heating  feed-water, 

fi.  Chemical  or  other  treatment  of  water  in  boiler. 

6.  Introduction  of  zinc  in  boiler. 

1.  Chemical  treatment  of  water  outside  of  boiler, 

Tioublnomt  SubaUnM. 
Sediment,  mud,  clay,  etc. 
Readily  BMuble  nlt«. 
Bicarbouatee  of  lime,  mag-  ^ 
aeaici  and  iron.  J 

Sulphate  of  lime. 

Chloride  of  magneeium 

Caibonate  of  soda  in  large 

amounts. 
Acid  (in  mine-water). 
Diasolved    carbonic    acid 

and  oxygen. 
Greaae    (from    condensed 

water). 

Oi^aoio  matter  (sewage). 

*Th«  Mithor  baa  Uken  the 

The  subject  of  the  scientific  treatment  of  bad  feed-waters  is  a' 
large  and  complex  one,  and  the  practical  application  of  the  proper 
methods  is  rather  recent  in  this  country.  Those  who  are  further 
interested  in  this  matter  should  consult  the  paper  of  Messrs.  Hunt 
and  Clapp,  from  which  the  above  summary  is  taken,  and  also  Mr. 
Albert  A.  Gary's  paper  on  Corrosion  and  Scale  from  Feed-waters,  in 
the  Engineering  Magazine  for  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1897. 
AccoQDte  of  the  use  of  petroleum  for  preventing  incrustation  will  he 


Troublg.  Remedy  oi 

Incrustation.  Filtration;  blowing-off. 

Jncnistation.  Blowing-off. 

i^^r^^n^^  /  Heating  feed;  addition  of  cau«- 

IncruBtaUon.  <     tic  soda,  liie,  etc. 


/Addition  of  carbonate  of  sods, 


Addition  of  barium  chloride,  etc. 
Alkali. 

Feed  milk  of  lime  to  the  boiler, 
to  form  a  thin  internal  coat- 


Different  cases  require  different 
remedies.  Consult  a  special- 
ist on  the  subject. 
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found  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  toIb.  ix.  and  xi,,  a  statement  of  the 
method  of  purification  used  by  the  Solvav  Procese  Company,  Syracose, 
N.  Y.,  in  vol.  xiii.  p.  255,  and  a  description  of  the  me&od  used  on 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Howard 
StillmaD,  in  vol.  xix.  p.  415. 

Boiler  Componnda.— W.  M.  Booth  (Eng.  Nem.  July  27,  1905), 
gives  the  analyses  of  several  boiler  compounds  which  he  has  examined. 
One,  a  white  powder,  was  composed  of  soda  ash  with  a  little  free 
tannic  acid.  Another,  a  black  liquid,  contained  mainly  caustic  soda 
in  excess,  logwood,  tannin,  sugar,  sulphate  of  soda  and  a  small 
quantity  of  gum.  Its  use  was  prohibited,  A  third  contained  catechu, 
caustic  soda  and  tan  liquor.  These  liquids  were  sold  for  about  50 
cts.  per  gallon  and  cost  less  than  fi  cte,  to  make.    Mr,  Booth  says : 

"We  have  two  materials  the  use  of  which  in  boilers  is  not  pro- 
hibited through  action  opoa  the  metal  itself  or  on  account  of  price. 
If  prescribed  as  per  analysis,  in  slight  excess,  there  should  be  no 
injurious  results  through  their  use.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fraud 
in  connection  with  boiler  compounds  generally.  A  better  class  of 
vendors  advertise  to  build  a  special  compound  for  a  special  water. 
The  less  scientific  members  of  the  boiler  compound  guild  carefully 
consign  each  sample  of  water  to  the  sewer  and  send  the  regular 
goods.  Others  have  a  stock  analysis  which  is  sent  to  customers  of 
a  given  locality  whether  it  contains  iron,  lime,  or  magnesium  sul- 
phates or  carbonates. 

"For  plants  of  from  75  to  150  H.P.,  24-hour  settling  tanks 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  softening  system.  Two  tanks,  each 
capable  of  holding  a  day's  supply  and  fomished  above  with  lime 
and  soda  tanks  in  common,  and  provided  with  sludge  valves  below, 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Paddles  in  each  tank  capable  of  thor- 
oughly stirring  the  contents  may  be  actuated  from  above.  Sucli  a 
system  has  an  advantage  over  a  continuous  system,  in  that  the  exact 
amouDt  of  chemical  solutions  required  for  softening  the  particular 
water  in  the  tank  can  be  applied.  For  some  variations  of  such  a 
system,  several  companies  have  secured  patents  and  are  doing  a  large 
business.  The  fundamental  principles  are  not  patentable,  and  have 
been  used  for  many  years. 

The  Use  of  Boiler  Componndi.*  To  the  majority  of  steam-users, 
anything  that  is  put  into  a  boiler  to  lessen  troubles  due  to  the  forma- 

*  FrcHQ  an  article  by  Albert  A.  Cur  in  Amtrican  MaehinUl,  Dec.  7,  1899^ 
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tion  of  scale,  ia  a  "boiler  compound,"  aad  the  fact  that  these  various 
so-called  compounds  act  differently  in  their  endeavor  to  accomplish 
their  purpose  is  not  generally  understood.  Such  nostrums  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes : 

First — Those  attacking  the  scale-producing  material  chemically. 
These  act  as  reagents  and  combine  with  the  matter  precipitated  from 
the  feed-water,  forming  a  third  suliBtance  different  from  either  the 
original  precipitated  solids  or  the  ■'reagent,"  the  theory  being  that 
the  new  substance  will  not  form  into  a  hard,  resisting  scale,  and  there- 
fore can  be  more  easily  removed  by  blowing-off  or  by  the  cleaning 
tools  used  after  the  boiler  is  opened. 

Second — Those  acting  mechanically  upon  the  precipitat«d  crystals 
of  scale-making  mattei  soon  after  they .  are  formed.  Such  "com- 
pounds" are  of  a  glutinous,  starchy  or  oily  nature,  and  become  attached 
to  the  surface  of  the  newly  formed  crystals  (precipitated  from  the 
water)  surrounding  them,  as  the  skin  does  an  orange ;  and  when  these 
ciystals  fall  together  they  are  thus  robbed  of  their  cement-like  action, 
which  frequently  occurs  when  they  are  allowed  to  come  in  immediate 
contact. 

Third — Those  acting  both  mechanically  (as  just  described)  and 
also  as  a  solvent,  the  latter  action  partially  dissolving  scale  already 
formed,  and  by  this  "rotting"  effect  (as  it  is  often  called)  preparii^ 
the  scale  for  easy  removal. 

The  "compounds"  under  the  first  division  (which  act  chemically 
upon  the  scale-forming  matter)  also  frequently  accomplish  this  same 
rotting  effect  upon  scale  formed  previous  to  their  use.  Still  other 
divisions  or  enb-divisions  might  possibly  be  made,  but  the  above  will 
EufBce  for  a  good  general  idea  of  the  subject. 

Taking  up  our  first  division  of  this  subject,  we  find  that  the 
principal  ingredients  used  in  such  "compounds"  are  soda  ash  (or 
carbonate  of  soda)  and  tannin  matters,  while  we  sometimes  find  caustic 
soda,  sal  soda,  acetic  acid,  and  numerous  other  active  agents  which 
are  generally  less  efficient  in  their  action  on  the  scale-forming  matter 
and  more  harmful  to  the  boiler  and  its  fittings. 

In  order  to  disguise  these  very  cheap  chemicals  and  help  the 
"compound"  vender  get  big  prices  for  his  powder  or  liquid,  whichever 
it  may  be,  there  are  often  added  other  substances  which  generally 
render  the  active  agents  less  efficient,  and  they  frequently  fall  un- 
changed to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  with  the  scale,  thus  increasing 
the  deposit  and  aggravating  the  trouble. 

Such  added  substances  include  clay,  chalk,  sand,  etc.,  and  some- 
times coloring  matter  is  used  to  disguise  the  original  chemicals,  such 
as  tobacco-juice,  iron  scraps,  lampblack,  spent  tan,  etc. 

The  principal  scale-making  impurities  precipitated  in  boilers  are 
carbonate  of  lime  (CaCOj),  carbonate  of  magnesium  (MgCOj),  sul- 
phate of  lime  (CaSO.)  and  sulphate  of  magnesium  (MgSO,),  and 
although  there  are  generally  other  precipitates,  notice  of  these  alone 
will  be  eofficient  for  the  present  consideration. 
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The  chemical  action  taking  place  when  eome  of  the  abore-named 
active  agents  are  used  may  be  traced  as  follows : 

Soda  ash  is  a  dry  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  from  which  the  pore 
alkali  is  afterwards  made. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  (Na^COj)  is  used  to  act  upon  the  sulphate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  as  shown  in  the  following  chemical  formuls : 

c,  '.te?  "^  'SIX"  '»™  ';'&'•    "o  isK 

CaSO*  +  Na,CO,  =  CftCO,  +  NsiSO* 

Carbonate      ,  _^       Carbon»t«  j       Suiphate 

of  Soda  Magnesia  of  Soda. 

Mffsui  +  NaiCOi  =  MgCOi  +        Na>SOi 

Both  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  held  in 
solution  through  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  dissolved  in  the 
water,  which  unites  with  them  and  changes  the  monocarbonates  int« 
bicarbonates  {which  are  only  known  to  exist  in  solution),  as  shown 
thus: 

Carbonate    .    .  Carbonic    .„.     ti>„,„_    f„_„  Bicarbonate        Generally 

of  Lime      "^      Acid        *«'    ^^^^    ^'^  of  Lime  Erpremecl 

CaOCO.       +        00,         +        H,0         -.       CaO(CO,),H,0-CaH,(Ct»,), 

In  a  similar  manner  the  bicarbonate  of  magnesium  is  formed 

from  the  monocarbonate  thus: 

Carbonate  of  „„  J  Carbonic  .„j  w..~-  /-,™  Bicarbonate  Oeneialiy 
Magneeium  '^<'  Acid  '"^  ^»"*  '**""  of  MagnMium,  Expt^ 
MgOCO,      +        CO,      +       H,0  =      MgO(CO,)aJ,0  =  MgH,(CO,)» 

The  monocart>onates  (or  single  carbonates)  of  lime  and  magnesia 
are  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  bicarbonates  (or  double 
carbonates)  are  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  this  fact  will  account 
for  the  presence  of  the  large  quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  boiler 
waters  as  carbonates. 

When  waters  containing  the  bicaibonat^E  are  heated,  the  rise  in 
temperature  drives  oil  the  e.xtra  carbonic  acid  gas  and  leaves  behind 
the  practically  insoluble  monocarbonates,  which  are  precipitated. 

When  a  temperature  of  180°  Fahr,  is  reached,  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  bicarbonates  is  precipitated  (as  insoluble  monocar- 
bonates), and  at  290°  Fahr.  (a  temperature  corresponding  to  43  lbs. 
gage-pressure)  the  precipitation  is  nearly  completed,  after  a  thorough 
boiling. 

Scale  forming  from  the  monocarbonate  of  lime  is  seldom  very 
troublesome,  if  not  allowed  to  accumulate  in  too  large  a  quantity,  nor 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  boiler  for  a  long  time;  while  the  precipi- 
tated monocarbonate  of  magnesia  gi^es  slightly  more  trouble,  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  seldom  is  found  in  scale  as  a  monocarbonate.    All 
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the  contained  carbonic  acid  (CO,)  is  generally  lost  from  the  bicar- 
bonate of  magnesia  (MgO(CO,)^HjO)  by  the  time  it  forms  a  crust, 
leaving  behind  the  hydrate  of  magnesia  (MgO  +  H^O  =  Mgp,H,), 
which,  acts  as  a  cement  and  binds  closely  together  (though  not  very 
strongly)  whatever  precipitated  matter  it  may  come  in  contact  with. 

This  hydrate  of  magnesia  is  very  fine  and  light  when  precipitated 
and  requires  a  comparatively  long  time  to  settle. 

The  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  very  soluble,  dissolving  in 
water  direct,  without  requiring  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  or  any 
other  foreign  agent. 

The  amount  of  sulphate  of  lime  which  can  be  dissolved  in  one 
United  States  gallon  of  water  at  different  temperatures  may  be  ap- 
preciated by  examining  the  following  table : 

At  32°  Fahr.,  120  grains  per  gallon. 
At  95°  Fahr.,  148  grains  per  gallon. 
At  313°  Fahr.,  187  grains  per  gallon. 
At  350°  Fahr.,  9  grains  per  gallon. 
At  from  360°  to  303°  Fahr.,  it  is  practically  insoluble. 

This  latter  temperature  {30S°)  corresponds  to  55  lbs.  gage-pres- 
sure, and,  therefore,  when  water  is  thoroughly  boiled  at  this  tempera- 
ture, practically  all  of  the  sulphates  will  be  precipitated.  The 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime  will  be  found  to  be  lorg  and  needle-tike, 
and  also  very  heavy  and  possessing  cement-like  qualities,  so  they  fall 
rapidly,  and,  mixing  with  the  precipitated  carbonates,  they  bind  them 
together  into  a  hard,  resisting  mass,  difficult  to  remove  with  even 
hammer  and  chisel,  if  they  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
scale. 

It  is  here  where  the  active  agent  in  the  compound  is  supposed  to 
take  effect,  and  by  referring  to  the  reaction  given  above — in  the 
formulte  (a)  and  {b) — when  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  used,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  changed  into  car- 
bonates, which  are  precipitated  and  form  a  scale  varying  from  a  more 
or  leas  porous,  friable  crust  to  a  "mush"  or  mud.  The  sulphate  of 
soda,  which  is  also  formed  by  this  reaction,  is  extremely  soluble,  re- 
maining in  solution  at  nearly  all  boiler  temperatures  and  forming  no 
scale,  unless  allowed  to  concentrate,  and  this  is  prevented  by  "hlow- 
ing-off"  occasionally. 

The  tannin  matters,  referred  to  above,  are  obtained  from  various 
vegetable  sources  containing  tannic  acid,  such  as  certain  kinds  of 
sumach,  gallnuts,  catechu  (or  cutch)  bark,  etc.  Tannin  is  generally 
combuied  with  soda  to  form  the  tannate  of  soda  for  use  with  boiler 
waters  to  keep  the  deposit  soft  or  in  suBpeneion.  Its  action  ia  supposed 
to  be  as  follows: 

The  tannate  of  soda  decomposes  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia as  they  enter  the  boiler,  and  tannates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are 
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precipitated  in  a  light,  floccolent,  amorphom  fonn  aod  are  long  kept 
in  Buspension  by  the  circulating  currents  oi  water,  until  they  finally 
are  dapoeited  in  a  looae,  mushy  mass  in  that  part  of  the  boiler  where 
the  circulating  currentB  are  the  weakest,  or  poeaiblj  in  the  mud-dnun. 

When  the  above  reaction  takes  place  the  carbonate  of  soda  ia 
formed,  which  reacts  with  any  sulphates  that  may  be  present,,  as  has 
already  been  described. 

The  use  of  tannic  acid  in  the  boiler  cannot  be  recommended  un- 
reservedly,  as  it  will  attack  the  iron  aa  well  as  the  carbonates  (al- 
though, of  course,  more  slowly),  and  anything  that  will  corrode  the 
boiler  itself  certainly  cannot  be  desirable.  To  test  this,  any  one  can 
obtain  a  few  cents'  worth  of  tannic  acid  from  the  dm^iat,  and  by 
dissolving  the  crystals  in  a  glass  of  water  and  adding  some  iron 
filings  a  very  fair  quality  of  ink  can  be  made,  due  to  the  action  of  this 
acid  on  the  iron. 

In  practice,  the  reaction  of  caustic  soda  (XajOiH,)  with  the  sul- 
phates seems  to  be  more  active  than  when  the  carbonate  of  soda  is 
used,  the  probable  reaction  being  as  shown  thus : 

ttS;?  "■'  "Sdf"  ■»"  '^  •"»  ST'"  "■'  ''tS""  •"<  »•" 

CaSO*       +       CO.        +    2NaOH    -     CaH.O,    -|-        CO,        +    Na^O 

The  carbonic  acid  used  in  this  formula  results  from  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  monocarbonates  from  the  bicarbonates,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained. 

The  secondary  reaction  from  the  result  just  arrived  at  is  as  follows : 

Caustic      _j    Cariwnic    ,„_„    Carbonate    .„j     Water. 
Lime      ""^       Acid        '*™'      of  Lime       "^ 
CaHiO,     +  COi  -        CaOCO,       +       H.0 

The  use  of  caustic  soda  may  be  considered  less  desirable  than  the 
use  of  the  carbonate  of  aoda  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  if  present  in  excess,  it  will  cause  violent  foaming 
in  the  boiler,  and  with  this  foam  often  the  light  precipitated  matter 
in  the  boiler  will  be  carried  along  steam-pipes  into  valve-seats,  gage- 
glasses,  etc.  It  will  also  attack  and  cause  corrosion  of  the  brass  fit- 
tings, and  it  is  also  dangerous  to  handle,  owing  to  its  caustic  qualities, 
burning  the  flesh  painfully  wherever  it  comes  in  contact. 

An  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  also  cause  foaming  in  the 
boiler,  but  not  as  violent  as  when  caustic  soda  is  used. 

Sal  ammoniac  (ammonium  chloride,  NHgHCl)  is  most  undesirable 
for  use  in  a  boiler,  due  to  the  liberation  of  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl) 
following  its  introduction  into  the  boiler.  This  acid  leaves  the  boiler 
in  a  yaporous  form,  with  the  steam,  corroding  the  boiler,  piping,  and 
nearly  everything  it  comes  in  contact  with. 

There  are  other  "compounds"  falling  under  this  classification,  of 
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known  chemical  oomposition,  vhich  are  more  satisfactory  than  those 
named  above,  Buch  as  biaodium  phosphate  and  trisodium  phosphate, 
the  latter  being  obtainable  in  both  a  hydrous  and  anhydroue  state.  The 
latter  is  less  balky  and  its  reaction  with  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  Bhown 
by  the  following  formula : 

2P&rtB  SParts 

T™odium  _„  ■  Sulphate  , Phonihate  _„ .               3  Pans 

Phoq>hat«  ""^  of  lime  '•™  otU^e  »°^  Sulphate  of  Soda. 

2NaJND,  f  3CaS0.         -           Cb,(PO0.  +                3Na,S0, 

The  phosphate  of  lime,  after  this  reaction,  falls,  forming  a  slushy 
mud,  making  at  the  most  a  very  weak  crust,  while  the  sulphate  of  soda 
remains  in  solution,  as  previously  described. 

The  second  division  of  compounds  includes  a  class  of  materials 
which  are  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  due  to  their  proved  undesira- 
bility.  They  thicken  and  foul  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  coat  its 
surfaces  with  non-conducting  material,  and  occasionally  the  precipi- 
tated scale-making  matter,  along  with  this  class  of  compound,  will 
obstruct  the  passage  of  heat  through  the  boiler-plates,  so  as  to  cause 
bagging  and  burning. 

In  thiij  class  we  %nd  slippery  elm,  ground  bones,  horns  and  hoofs, 
potatoes,  dextrine,  and  starch,  animal  fats  and  animal  or  vegetable 
table  oils. 

As  rapidly  as  the  scale-forming  crystals  are  precipitated  from  the 
feed-water,  they  fall  into  this  sticky  fluid  and  become  coated  with  its 
filth,  and  they  finally  fall  to  the  place  of  deposit,  where  they  remain 
in  a  mushy,  separated  state  until  the  organic  matter  chances  to  be 
burned  out,  when  they  will  form  into  a  loose,  friable  scale. 

A  surface  blow-off  or  skimming  device  is  most  essential  to  reduce 
the  evil,  when  this  class  of  compound  is  used,  and  the  bottom  blow-oft 
cock  should  also  be  opened  very  frequently. 

The  principal  substances  used  for  the  third  class  of  compounds 
are  petroleum  and  kerosene. 

Petroleum  oil  has  much  more  of  the  enveloping  quality  described 
under  the  last  (or  third)  classification  than  the  kerosene.  Besides 
producing  this  effect  on  the  scale-matter,  both  have  an  active  rotting 
effect  on  the  scale  already  formed,  the  kerosene  in  this  case  being 
superior  to  the  petroleum. 

Crude  oil  should  never  be  used,  hut  a  carefully  refined  oil,  which 
has  been  deprived  of  its  tar  or  wax,  should  be  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  these  cause  the  formation  of  a  tough,  impervious  scale  pro- 
ductive of  bagged  sheets  and  collapsed  flues.  Petroleum  or  kerosene 
should  be  fed  to  the  boiler  with  the  feed-water,  drop  by  drop,  through 
a  sight-feed  apparatus  similar  to  those  used  to  feed  oil  to  the  cylinders 
of  engines.  Under  no  consideration  should  large  amounts  of  these 
oils  be  ted  to  a  boiler  at  one  time,  as  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
more  volatile  portion  of  the  petroleum  will  be  quickly  distilled  oft  in 
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the  hot  boiler,  leaving  the  least  efficient  portion  behind,  while  the 
more  volatile  kerosene  will  be  vaporized  very  quickly,  before  it  bos 
time  to  thoroughly  mix  with  the  water. 

Where  hard  scale  has  formed  in  a  boiler,  it  ie  moet  effectually 
treated  by  giving  it  a  coat  of  petroleum  or  keroeeue,  to  partially  dis- 
solve or  rot  it.  This  may  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  squirted  on,  but 
an  easier  method  of  application  is  to  first  fill  the  boiler  with  water 
above  the  line  of  scale-deposit  and  then  pour  the  oil  on  the  surface  of 
this  water  and  let  the  water  gradually  run  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  thus  leaving  the  oil  behind  clinging  to  the  whole  interior 
Burface,* 

As  stated  above,  kerosene  is  the  most  effective  in  destroying  the 
tenacity  or  coherence  of  this  deposited  scale,  but  this  method  of  using 
either  oil  is  not  without  attending  danger,  on  account  of  the  explo- 
siveneBS  of  the  vapor  given  off;  ao  great  care  must  be  taken  to  luve 
no  lights  in  the  vicinity  of  the  boiler  under  such  treatment,  as  men 
have  been  seriously  injured  by  this  lack  of  prudence. 

The  treatment  of  feed-waters  inside  of  the  boiler  has  been  a  prac- 
tice of  many  years'  standing,  but  in  the  light  of  recent  progress  is  not 
to  be  commended.  A  boiler  certainly  has  all  that  it  can  reasonably  be 
espected  to  do  when  it  is  generating  steam  without  being  called  upon 
to  perform  the  functions  of  a  chemical  laboratory. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Smith,  chemist  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Rj.  Co.,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  June,  1902,  writes  as  follows  con- 
cerning the  chemical  action  of  soda-ash  on  the  scale-forming  substances 
in  boiler  waters: 

Soda-ash  acts  on  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  boiler  water 
in  the  following  manner:  The  carbonates  are  held  in  solution  by 
means  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  also  present,  which  probably  forms 
bicarbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Any  means  which  will  eipel 
or  absorb  this  carbonic  acid  will  cause  the  precipitation  of  the  car- 
bonates. One  of  these  means  is  soda  ash  (carbonate  of  soda),  which 
absorbs  the  gas  with  the  formation  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  This  method 
would  not  be  practicable  for  softening  cold  water,  but  it  serves  in  a 
boiler.  The  carbonates  precipitated  in  this  manner  are  in  floccnient 
condition  instead  of  semi-crystalline  as  when  thrown  down  by  heat. 
In  practice  it  is  desirable  and  sufficient  to  precipitate  only  a  portion 
of  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  flocculent  condition.  As  to  equations, 
the  following  represent  what  occurs : 

*  An  effective  method  of  cleaning  a  boiler  which  has  t>eeoine  heavily  eaat«<l 
with  hard  iulphate  of  lime  scf^e  is  to  put  in  it  a  large  quantity  of  caustic  soda, 
gay  50  Ibn.  for  a  large  boiler,  and  boil  it  at  atmospheric  preoeure,  the  safety  valve 
being  opened,  for  several  hours.  This  conveHa  the  hard  scale  into  a  soft  sub- 
Btance  which  may  be  removed  by  a  scraper,  followed  by  thorou^  washing  wHh 
cold  water.— W.  K. 
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Ca(HCO0i+Ns,CX>,  -  CftC0,+2N»HC0,. 
MK(H<X>i),+Na,COi  -  MgCOt+^NaHCO,. 
(free)CO|+Na/X),+HK)   -2NaHC0,. 

Chemical  equivalents :  — 106  poundB  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda — 
equal  to  about  109  pounds  of  commercial  58  degree  soda-aeli — are 
chemicallj  equivalent  to — t.  e.,  react  exactly  with — the  following 
weights  of  the  substances  named :  Calcium  sulphate,  136  lbs. ;  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  120  lbs.;  calcium  carbonate,  100  lbs.;  magnesium 
caibonate,  84  lbs.;  calcium  chloride,  111  Ibg.;  magnesium  chloride, 
95  lbs. 

Such  numbers  are  simply  the  molecular  weights  of  the  sobstanceg 
reduced  to  a  common  basis  with  regard  to  the  valence  of  the  com- 
ponent atoms. 

Important  work  in  this  line  should  not  be  undertaken  by  an  ama- 
teur. "Recipes"  have  a  certain  field  of  usefulness,  but  will  not  cover 
the  whole  subject.  In  water  purification,  as  in  a  problem  of  mechanical 
engineering,  methods  and  apparatus  must  be  adapted  to  the  conditions 
presented.  Not  only  must  the  character  of  the  raw  water  be  con- 
sidered, but  also  the  conditions  of  purification  and  use. 

TTk  of  Kerosene  to  Remove  Scale. — The  Locomotive,  July,  1898, 
comments  on  the  use  of  kerosene  for  the  removal  of  scale  as  follows : 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  the  oil  daily, 
mixed  with  the  feed  water,  is  not  the  moat  effective  method  of  using 
oil  for  the  removal  of  scale  that  has  already  formed.  We  believe  that 
much  better  resulta  would  he  obtained  as  follows :  The  boiler  is  thor- 
oughly dried  out  so  as  to  remove  all  moisture  from  the  scale.  This 
is  accomplished  by  opening  the  manhole  and  handholes,  as  soon  ss 
the  boiler  is  blown  down.  When  the  boiler  is  cooled  down  sufficiently 
to  be  entered  for  examination  and  cleaning,  the  scale  will  then  become 
dry.  All  sediment  and  loose  fragments  should  then  be  brushed  out, 
and  kerosene  oil  sprayed  over  the  plates  and  tubes,  so  as  to  saturate 
the  scale  thoroughly.  The  oil  which  accumulates  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler  will  rise  on  the  surface  of  the  water  when  the  boiler  is  filled, 
and  be  brought  in  contact  with  such  parts  of  the  tubes  as  may  not 
be  reached  by  the  direct  spray.  Oil  so  applied  will  penetrate  the 
scale  and  loosen  it  from  the  iron.  The  boiler  should  then  be  opened 
in  a  week  or  two,  and  all  loose  scale  be  removed.  It  is  important  to 
attend  to  this  part  of  the  operation,  as  otherwise  there  is  great  danger 
of  the  loose  scale  collecting  upon  the  fire  sheets,  and  causing  them 
to  bum  or  bulge.  In  tubular  boilers  it  is  often  necessary  to  break 
down  the  scale  lodged  between  the  tubes.  In  water-tube  boilers  it 
is  necessary  to  dry  out  as  above  described,  uncap  the  tubes,  and  then, 
with  a  mop  saturated  in  kerosene,  brush  through  the  tubes  until  the 
scale  is  saturated.  If  the  boiler  is  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours, 
a  scraper  will  remove  considerable  scale  on  which  it  would  have  no 
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effect  previous  to  the  satnration  of  the  Bcale  with  keroeene.  Opening 
and  scraping  the  tubes  after  running  the  boiler  for  a  week  will  remove 
much  larger  quantities.  The  thorough  drying  of  the  boilers  is  im- 
portant, when  this  method  is  used,  since  oil  will  not  penetrate  wet 
scale.  Open  lights  should  not  be  used  in  or  about  the  boiler  when 
applying  kerosene  oil  as  above  described. 

Onphite  as  a  Scale  FrcTentiTe. — Finely  ground  Sake  graphite 
has  been  used  with  good  effect  in  the  remoTal  of  old  acale  from  boilers 
and  in  preventing  the  adhesion  of  new  scale  to  the  plates.  Its  action 
is  not  chemical,  but  mechanical.  The  fine  particles  work  their  way 
into  the  minute  cracks  in  the  old  scale  and  gradually  penetrate  be- 
tween the  scale  and  the  metal.  The  manufacturers  (Dixon  Crucible 
Co.)  say  that  if  the  scale  is  very  hard  and  thick  it  may  take  three 
or  four  months  for  the  graphite  to  loosen  it,  but  once  removed,  scale 
can  never  adhere  firmly  to  the  metal  as  long  as  the  graphite  treat- 
ment is  continued.  The  graphite  becomes  thoroughly  intermixed 
with  new  scale  as  it  forms,  rendering  it  soft  and  crumbly. 

The  Ein4>lest  way  of  feeding  graphite  into  a  boiler  is  to  introduce 
it  into  the  pump  suction  line  by  means  of  a  funnel  and  valve  such 
as  are  shown  in  Fig.  239.  A  pint  of  graphite  is  mixed  in  a  pail  of 
as  are  shown  in  Fig.  239.  A  pint  of  graphite 
is  mixed  in  a  pail  of  water  and  poured  into 
the  funnel  while  the  valve  is  closed.  When 
the  valve  is  opened  the  mixture  will  be  dram 
into  the  pump.  It  is  recommended  that  about 
one  pint  of  graphite  be  fed  into  each  boiler 
every  twelve  hours,  with  an  extra  one-third  pint 
for  every  100  H.P.  above  250  H.P.  When  the 
old  scale  has  been  removed  the  amount  should 
be  reduced  slightly, 

A  correspondent  of  Power,  November  12, 
1912,  writes  that  he  used  graphite  with  excellent 
effect  as  long  as  the  boilers  were  using  a 
certain  feed-water,  but  when  the  water  was  changed  the  boilers  scaled 
heavily  and  graphite  only  seemed  to  make  the  scale  harder.  "WHh 
graphite  as  with  other  compounds,"  he  says,  "what  will  give  good 
results  in  one  plant  may  be  detrimental  in  another."  Another  cor- 
respondent says:  "Graphite  is  not  a  substance  that  can  he  used 
carelessly.  Unless  proper  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  blow-off  pipe  clear 
and  means  taken  to  remove  the  loosened  scale  its  use  is  dangerous." 
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Wstn-iottening  Apparatu.  (From  the  Beport  of  the  Committee 
on  Water  Service,  of  the  Am.  BailwBy  Eng^g  and  Maintenance  of  W«J 
Assn.,  Eng.  Bee,  April  20,  1907. — Between  three  and  four  hours  is 
necessary  for  reaction  and  precipitation.  Water  taken  from  running 
streams  in  winter  should  have  at  least  four  hours'  time.  At  least 
three  feet  of  the  bottom  of  each  settling  tank  should  be  reserved  for 
the  accumulation  of  the  precipitates. 

An  article  on  "The  Present  Status  of  Water  Softening,"  by  Q,  C. 
Whipple,  in  Cassier's  Mag.,  Mar,,  1907,  illustrates  several  different 
forms  of  water-purifying  apparatus.  A  classification  of  degrees  of  hard- 
ness corresponding  to  parts  of  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  per  million  parts  of  water  is  given  as  follows:  Very  soft, 
0  to  10  parts ;  soft,  10  to  20 ;  slightly  hard,  25  to  50 ;  hard,  50  to  100 ; 
very  hard,  lOO  to  200;  escesHively  hard,  200  to  500;  mineral  water, 
600  or  more.  The  same  article  gives  the  following  figures  showing 
the  quantity  of  chemicals  required  for  the  various  constituents  of 
hard  water.  For  each  part  per  million  of  the  substances  mentioned 
it  ie  necessary  to  add  the  stated  number  of  pounds  of  lime  and  soda 
per  nuUion  gallons  of  water. 


F«  EHh  Pkrt  iwi  MiUion 


Free  CO, 

Free  add  (calculated  as  H^Ot). . 

Alkalinity 

InoniBtanta 

Magneeium 


The  above  figures  do  not  take  into  account  any  impurities  in  the 
chemicals.    These  have  to  be  considered  in  actual  operation. 

An  illustrated  description  of  a  water-purifying  plant  on  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Ry.  by  G.  M.  Davidson  is  found  in  Eng.  News, 
April  2,  1903.  Two  precipitation  tanks  are  used,  each  30  ft  diam., 
16  ft,  high,  or  70,000  gallons  each.  As  some  water  is  left  with 
the  sludge  in  the  bottom  after  each  emptying,  their  net  capacity 
is  about  60,000  gallons  each.  The  time  required  for  filling,  pre- 
cipitating, settling  and  transferring  the  clear  water  to  supply 
tauks  is  13  hours.  Once  a  month  the  sludge  is  removed,  and  it  is 
found  to  make  a  good  whitewash.  Lime  and  soda-ash,  in  predeter- 
mined quantity,  as  found  by  analysis  of  the  water,  are  used  as  pre- 
cipitants.  The  table  on  top  of  p.  536  shows  the  effect  of  treatment  of 
well  water  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

The  minimum  amount  of  scaling  matter  which  will  justify  treat- 
ment cannot  be  stated  in  terms  of  analysis  alone,  but  should  be  stated 
in  terms  of  pounds  incrusting  matter  held  in  solution  in  a  day's 
supply.     Besides  the  scale-forming  golids,  nearly  all  water  contains 
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Before 
Tnunnt. 

T^SU.- 

53.67 
25.57 
19.56 
1.78 
46.8S 
1.21 
5.58 
6.79 
ft.69 

more  or  less  free  carbonic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  ia  also  fotmd.  par- 
ticularly in  streams  adjacent  to  coal  mines.  Serious  trouble  from 
corrosion  will  result  from  a  small  amount  of  this  acid.  Id  treating 
waters,  the  acids  can  be  neutralized,  and  the  incrusting  matter  can 
be  reduced  to  at  least  5  grains  per  gallon  in  most  cases. 


S<Jut 


It  of  R«c«Bt.    (Fan.) 


Sulphuric  acid 

Free  ceibonic  &cid. . .  . 
Calcium  carbonate — 

Calcium  sulphate 

Calcium  chloride 

Calcium  nitrate 

Magnedum  carbonate. 
Magneaium  sulphate. . 
Magneaium  chloride . . 
Magnesium  nitaate.  .  . 

Calcium  caibonate 

Magnesium  carbonate. 
Magneaiiun  sulphate. . . 
Calcium  sulphate*. .  . . 


0.57  lb.  lime  plus  1.08  lbs.  soda  a^. 

1.27  lbs.  lime 

0.561b.  lime 

0,781b.  soda  ash 

0.961b.  soda  ash 

0.651b.  soda  ash 

1,33  lbs.  lime 

0,47  lb.  lime  plus  0.88  lb.  Boda  ash, 
0,591b.  lime  plus  1.11  lbs,  soda  aah 
0.3Slb.  lime  plus  0.72  lb.  aodaaA, 

1.71  lbs.  barium  hydrate 

4.05  lbs.  barium  hydrate 

1 .42  Ibe.  barium  hydrate 

1 ,26  lbs.  barium  hydrate 


1,45  lbs. 

None 

None 

1.04  lbs. 

1.05  Ibe. 
1.04  Dm. 

1 .  18  Ibe. 
1.22  Hm. 
1.15  Ibe. 

None 


*  In  pncipiutini  tha  ( 
suboiuts  or  0.31  lE.  of  i 
the  work  ol  0,41  lb.  o '" 


CAlnum  Buipbito,  1  ib.  of  barjum  faydratc  pfrfom 


w  Ihcra  woald  lUw  b«  predolMWd  0.74  lb.  ol  alciiiB 


Date,  the  l,3fl  Ibi,  o 


nl  0,33  lb 


•e^mO.W 


Barium  hydrate  has  no  advantage  over  lime  as  a  reagent  to  precip- 
itate the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  and  should  not  be  cooaidered 
except  in  connection  with  the  treating  of  water  contAining  calcium 
sulphate. 

Kethod  of  Testily  Boiler  Waters. — A.  3.  Boardman,  in  Power, 
Uarch  3, 1909,  describes  the  method  of  testing  water  before  and  after 
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softening  by  means  of  Boda-ash  and  lime,  used  in  an  8400  H.P.  boiler 
plant  in  Indianapolis.  The  analysis  of  the  river  water  showed  a 
total  of  25.3  grains  of  scale  forming  and  suspended  matter  per  IT.  S. 
gallon,  the  incmsting  solids  being  15.69  grains  per  gallon  or  3.S4 
pounds  per  1000  gallons.  Before  the  treatment  vas  adopted  different 
boiler  compounds  had  been  used,  at  an  average  cost  of  $870  per 
month,  with  very  little  decrease  in  the  amount  of  scale,  and  from  15 
to  64  boiler  tubes  were  burned  out  in  a  month.  With  the  new  treat- 
ment, costing  $104  per  month,  the  maximum  number  of  tubes  re- 
placed in  a  month  was  only  two.  An  abetract  of  Mr.  Boardman's 
paper  follows : 

It  was  decided  to  treat  the  water  by  using  soda  ash  and  Ume  to 
throw  down  the  scale-forming  matter,  and  to  check  this  treataierit 
with  feed-water  analysis. 

The  expenditure  for  a  testing  outfit  was  not  over  $10.  The  appa- 
ratus consisted  of  two  50-cc.  burettes,  one  square  pint  bottle  with 
rubber  cork,  one  pint  standard  N/50  HCl  solution,  one  pint  standard 
soap  solution,  three  500-cc.  beakers,  one  funnel,  100  filter  papers 
No.2,one  100-cc.  phenol phthalein  indicator,  one  100-cc.  methyl  orange 
indicator,  one  100-cc.  graduated  test  tube,  10  ounces  barium  chloride, 
stirring  rod,  burette  support,  stand,  etc.  It  is  necessary  to  have  HCl 
exactly  correct.    Normal  HCl  is  98.7  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hard  water  may  be  defined  as  water  contaiuing  in  solution  mineral 
compounds  that  curdle  or  precipitate  soap ;  generally  the  salta  of  lime, 
magnesia,  iron,  etc.  In  the  United  States  hardness  is  generally  stated 
as  parts  of  calcium  carbonate  per  million,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  parts 
by  weight  of  CaCoj  that  would  have  to  be  added  to  a  million  parts  by 
weight  of  water  to  produce  the  specified  degree  of  hardness.  To 
convert  grains  per  gallon  to  parts  per  million  multiply  by  17.14.  The 
standard  soap  solution  is  obtained  by  dissolving  pure  castile  soap  in 
alcohol. 

Total  Hardness. — In  testing  for  total  hardness  in  river  water, 
25  ce.  of  the  water  is  diluted  with  75  cc.  of  distilled  water.  This  is 
titrated  with  the  standard  soap  solution  in  a  square  pint  bottle 
provided  with  a  rubber  stopper.  One  cc.  of  soap  solution  is  added 
at  a  time  until  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  permanent  lather.  Then 
add  Vi  cc.  and  decrease  to  y^  cc.  at  a  time  until  the  lather  is  per- 
manent,-when  the  bottle  can  be  laid  on  its  side  for  three  miDutes 
with  no  decrease  in  the  lather.  The  bottle  must  be  well  shaken  after 
each  addition  of  soap  solution.  In  Clark's  Table  of  Hardness*  oppo- 
site the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  soap  solution  used  will  be 
found  the  degree  of  hardness  in  parts  per  million. 

*  Gin's  "Engnie  Room  ChemiatiT,"  p.  106;  also  M.  E.  Pocket-book,  Stit  Ed., 
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Permanent  Hardness. — This  is  obtained  by  Bubtracting  the  degree 
of  temporary  hardness,  that  due  to  the  bicarbonates,  and  lessening  by 
boiling,  from  the  total  hardness.  The  result  is  expressed  as  before 
in  parts  of  calcium  casbonate  per  million  parts  of  water. 

Temporary  Hardness. — Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  test  solution 
used  indicates  0,001  of  a  gram  of  CaCOj  per  million.  In  using,  pro- 
ceed as  follows:  Dilute  25  cc.  of  raw  water  with  75  cc.  of  distilled 
water  and  add  five  drops  of  methyl  orange  indicator,  which  will  turn 
the  solution  a  yellowish  tinge.  Now  add  the  acid  solution  drop  by 
drop  until  the  color  of  the  solution  turns  from  a  yellowish  to  a  rose 
pink.  The  number  of  cc.  of  the  HCl  solution  used  multiplied  by  4 
will  be  the  temporary  hardness  expressed  as  calcium  carbonate  in  parts 
per  million. 

Analysis  of  Softened  Water. — Measure  out  100  cc.  of  the  purified 
water,  put  it  into  a  beaker  and  add  a  few  crystals  of  barium  chloride. 
The  addition  of  four  drops  of  phenol  pht  hale  in  indicator  will  turn  the 
solution  purple  if  there  is  plenty  of  lime  present.  Now  add  standard 
acid  solution  drop  by  drop  to  obtain  a  clear  solution.  This  is  analysis 
for  lime.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  acid  solution  added 
indicates  the  amount  of  lime  present,  as  explained  above,*  and  may  be 
read  off  directly  from  the  graduation  on  tlie  burette.  Iteasure  out 
another  100  cc.  of  the  softened  water,  add  four  drops  of  the  phenol- 
phthalein  solution  and  titrate  with  the  standard  acid  solution  to  obtain 
a  clear  solution  as  before.  Call  the  result  in  the  first  operation  B 
and  the  result  in  the  second  operation  A.  Then  A  minus  B  in  cubic 
centimeters  multiplied  by  0.091  equals  the  number  of  pounds  of  soda 
ash  required  for  1000  gallons ;  B  multiplied  by  0.048  equals  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  lime  per  1000  gallons. 

Xethoda  for  Purification  of  Water.* — The  more  or  less  complete 
removal  of  scale-forming  matter  or  the  neutralization  of  corrosive 
substances  which  occur  in  boiler  feed-water  has  been  carried  out  by 
several  methods  in  the  United  States. 

The  methods  may  be  classified  as  follows  -. 

I.    MECHANICAL    METHODS. 

These  include  feed-water  heaters,  scum-catchera  and  blow-off  cocks. 

II.    CHEMICAL    METHODS. 

(a)  Direct  Method. — The  chemicals  are  placed  in  the  boiler  or 
ran  into  it  with  the  water  supply, 

(6)  Indirect  Method.— The  chemicals  are  fed  into  the  water  on 
its  way  to  a  storage  tank  which  serves  also  for  the  completion  of 
chemical  reaction  and  for  sedimentation. 

•  Abstract  of  a  paper  by  J.  O.  Handy,  read  before  the  iDt^national  Con- 
cran,  St.  Louie,  October  3  to  8,  1901.    Eiee.  Htnew,  Nov.  12,  lOU. 
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(c)  Intermittent  Method. — The  chemical  treatment  is  given  al- 
ternately to  the  coDtente  of  two  tanks,  allowing  reaction  and  sedi- 
mentation to  take  place  during  periods  of  quiet.  Partially  clarified 
water  is  drawn  oS  through  filters  and  repuiqped  to  storage  tanks. 

(d)  Continuous  Method. — The  chemical  treatment  is  given  auto- 
matically to  the  water  as  it  enters  the  apparatus.  The  chemical  re- 
action, sedimentation  and  clarification  take  place  simultaneously  or 
Bucceasifely  during  the  progress  of  the  water  through  the  apparatus. 

CLASS  I — .MECHANICAL  METHODS. 

Feed-water  heaters  remove  more  or  less  completely  from  water  the 
carbonate  of  lime  which  it  contains,  but  more  important  scale-forming 
substances  are  not  affected  and  pass  on  into  the  boiler,  from  which 
it  18  impossible  to  remove  them  except  very  imperfectly  by  scum- 
catchers  or  blow-off  cocks. 

Sulphate  of  lime  deposits  as  scale  in  boilers  very  gradually  with 
increasing  concentration.  Pressure  and  temperature  have  a  modify- 
ing influence  on  the  rate  of  deposition,  but  no  temperature  is  reached 
in  steam  boiler  practice  at  which  sulphate  of  lime  immediately  falls 
out  of  solution. 

CLASS    II — CHEMICAL    METHODS, 

S  a — Direct  Method. — This  practice  is  very  general  in  the  United 
States  and  the  beneScial  results  obtained  have  been  in  exact  relation 
to  the  judgment  shown  in  selecting  the  chemicals  and,  the  care  shown 
in  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  treatment.  Soda  ash  has  been 
most  widely  employed.  Used  without  discriminatioa,  it  is  rarely 
beneficial. 

The  experience  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway 
proved  conclusively  that  the  systematic  use  of  soda  ash,  combined 
with  regular  blowing  off  of  the  sludge  produced  by  chemical  action, 
was  a  measure  of  great  economic  importance. 

Principle:  "When  waters  are  treated  in  the  boiler  with  soda  ash, 
the  incrusting  solids  are  changed  to  carbonates  and  precipitated  as 
a  soft  iJudge  which  is  readily  blown  out,  instead  of  coming  down  in 
a  crystalliae  condition  and  adhering  to  the  boiler." 

AMOUNT   OF  BODA    ASS   USED 
For  E«>h  Qr.in  per  G^on.  X'  g3o^ 

Calcium  carttonate 0.02  lb. 

Mafuteaium  carbonate 0 .  02  " 

Calcium  Eulphat« • 0.10  " 

Magnesium  sulphate 0.13  " 

Magnesium  chloride 0  ■  Ifi  " 

Limitations  of  Direct  Soda-ask  Treatment. — Boilers  must  be  more 
frequently  washed  out,  because  blowing-off  does  not  completely  remove 
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sludge.  Foaming  occurs  frequently,  due  partly  to  suspended  sludge 
and  partly  to  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  Tsngble  excess  in 
the  water.  Very  hard  water  cannot  be  treated  sufficiently  to  prevent 
scale  formation  without  introducing  soda  enougli  to  cause  foaming. 

Aside  from  its  price,  which  is  about  four  times  that  of  soda  ash, 
phosphate  of  soda  has  certain  advantages.  It  produces  by  its  action 
on  the  lime  salts  in  the  water,  flocculent,  amorphous  precipitates  which 
are  absolutely  non-adherent  to  boiler  surfaces  and  are  easily  blown 
out. 

Limitations  of  Tri-sodium  Phosphate.— The  price,  taken  together 
with  its  high  combining  weight,  makes  it  at  least  nine  times  as 
expensive  as  soda  ash  for  water- softening  purposes.  It  cannot  be 
used  for  complete  softening  of  cold  water  because  the  chemical  reactions 
are  not  finished  in  any  reasonable  time  without  heat.  Magnesia 
precipitates  very  slowly.  The  precipitate  is  bulky  and  an  apparatus 
with  unusual  sludge  room  would  be  required. 

Lime  and  Soda  Ash. — In  the  treatment  of  acid  waters  from  coal 
mines  and  washers,  some  targe  steam  users  have  kept  their  boiler 
water  supply  neutral  by  means  of  milk  of  lime  fed  proportionately 
through  feed  pumps.  Others  have  used  soda  asli  alone.  The  beat 
practice  for  acid  waters  is  the  use  of  lime  and  soda  ash  in  equivalent 
amounts. 

The  lime  treatment  leaves  sulphate  of  lime,  a  scale-forming 
substance,  in  the  water.  The  soda-asli  treatment  leaves  free  carbonic 
acid  in  the  water  and  the  iron  salts  are  incompletely  removed  in 
consequence.  Foaming  is  also  encouraged  by  tlie  carbonic  acid  gas. 
No  by-products  of  injurious  nature  are  formed  when  dilute  caustic 
soda,  or  lime  +  soda  ash  are  used  for  acid  waters. 

Of  all  the  chemicals  available  for  direct  treatment  of  boiler  feed 
water,  sodium  phosphate  is  best  and  soda  ash  and  lime  next.  Any 
direct  treatment  should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient 
to  be  superseded  by  softening  machines  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

2  b — Indirect  Method. — Treatment  of  water  by  the  introduction 
of  chemicals  into  the  water  as  it  flows  to  the  storage  tank  was  the 
first  step  in  the  evolution  from  direct  treatment  toward  complete 
softening  machines.  This  method  has  no  feature  to  recommend  it 
except  low  first  cost.  In  their  simplest,  crudest  form,  the  plants 
consist  of: 

1.  An  arrangement  for  supplying  chemical  solution  at  approxi- 
mately the  required  rate  from  a  barred  attached  to  the  suction  of  the 
supply  pump. 

2.  A  floating  draw-off  in  the  service  so  that  approximately  clear 
water  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

3.  A  dump  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  service  tank  for  aladge 
removal. 

Having  usually  only  an  imperfect  chemical  proportioning  device, 
no  arrangement  for  ensuring  steady  progression  of  water  through  the 
storage  tank,  and  no  provision  for  drawing  off  more  than  part  of  the 
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sludge  without  emptying  the  tack,  Buch  plants  do  only  imperfect 
work. 

S  c — Iniermittent  Method. — The  devices  under  this  heading  oie 
intermittent  in  operation  in  that  there  is  a  pause  of  several  hours 
after  treatment.  This  is  to  give  the  time  considered  necessary  for 
chemical  reaction  and  sedimentation. 

In  the  commercial  development  of  the  intermittent  system  of 
water  softening,  N.  0.  Goldsmith,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  J.  B. 
Greer,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  done  important  work.  Many  of  their 
plants  have  been  installed  in  the  United  States  and  the  systems  are 
styled,  respectively,  the  "We-Fu-Go"  and  the  "Ideal,"  Their  work 
dates  prmcipally  from  the  year  1896. 

They  added  to  previous  practice  in  the  country  the  following 
points. 

The  use  of  milk  of  lime  instead  of  lime  water. 

The  use  of  sand  filters  to  clarify  the  softened  water. 

The  "We-Fu-Go"  plants  have  paddle  stirrers,  while  the  "Ideal" 
plants  use  compressed  air  for  mixing  and  agitating  purposes.  There 
are  no  other  essential  differences. 

The  general  plan  of  operation  is  as  follows: 

Two  tanks  are  provided,  the  aggregate  capacity  of  which  is 
usually  eight  times  the  hourly  output  expected.  These  may  be  of 
either  wood  or  iron  construction  and  may  be  placed  on  ground  level 
or  elevated  on  trestle-work  according  to  whether  repumping  of  soft- 
ened water  is  to  be  allowed  for  or  avoided. 

The  tanks  are  filled  alternately  to  a  certain  level  with  hard  water. 
In  some  plants  the  milk  of  lime  is  added  during  the  filling  and  the 
agitator  is  run  at  the  same  time.  In  moat  of  the  plants,  the  Arch- 
butt-Deeley  practice  of  dissolving  the  soda  ash  in  the  milk  of  lime , 
and  adding  both  together  when  the  tank  is  iilled,  is  the  one  followed. 

Agitation  continues  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  followed  by  a 
period  of  perfect  rest  uaually  approximating  four  hours. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  softened  water  is  drawn  oft  from  near 
the  surface  through  floating  discharge  pipes.  It  passes  through  sand 
or  crushed  quartz  filters  to  storage  tanks  from  which  it  is  repumped 
to  a  higher  elevation  if  necessary. 

Intermitting  Softening  Plants  for  Hot  Water. — Almost  all  chemi- 
cal relations  are  hastened  by  the  application  of  heat.  A  hot  water 
plant  can  be  operated  with  smaller  tanks  than  a  cold  water  one. 

The  Solvay  Process  Company's  Purifying  System. — Onondaga  lake 
water  is  used.    The  water  is  hard  and  saline. 

loo.aSo 

Calcium  bicaibonate 14.38 

MBgnesium  bicatboDat« 1.32 

Calcium  sulphate 22.88 

Calcium  chLoriHe 4.90 

Mtwoeshim  chkiide 72.27 

SpdWP  chloride 97.90 
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Sodium  carbonate  (soda  ash)  is  the  purifying  agent  used,  26  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  calculated  amount  being  placed  in  each  of  two 
4300-gallon  tanks  before  the  water  enters.  The  water  is  at  178°  F. 
(having  been  used  in  condensers).  It  enters  the  tanks  at  the  rat« 
of  13,000  gallons  per  hour,  which  means  that  three  tanks  are  filled 
and  emptied  hourly,  making  the  cycle  for  one  tank  twenty  minutes. 

This  plant  is  interesting  because  of  the  small  tankage  and  the 
high  rate  of  purification.  The  reaction-tank  area  is  only  two-thirds 
of  the  hourly  output,  and  there  are  no  mechanical  devices  to  facilitate 
mixing  or  hastening  the  mechanical  reaction.  The  high  temperature 
of  the  water  to  be  treated  and  the  fact  that  35  per  cent  excess  soda  ash 
is  used,  explains  the  success  of  the  process.  The  treated  water  is 
pumped  through  sand  filters  into  the  boilers.  Seven  filters,  from  four 
to  six  feet  in  diameter  by  four  to  five  feet  high  are  used. 

After  passing  the  filters  the  water  contains  lime  salts  equivalent 
to  2,50  parts  sulphate  of  lime  per  100,000.  The  boiler  tubes  show 
a  dust-like  coating,  easily  rubbed  off.  By  blowing  off  at  intervals 
the  concentration  of  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda  and  salt  is 
kept  at  or  below  2°  Baum6  (hydrometer).  One  man  on  each  eight- 
hour  shift  attends  to  the  treatment. 

2  d — Continuous  Method. — The  type  of  machine  referred  to  is 
one  so  designed  that  the  flow  of  water  to  the  plant  operates  all  neces- 
sary mechanism  (stirrer,  etc.).  The  feed  of  chemicals  is  regulated 
by  proportioning  devices.  Proper  mixing  of  chemicals  with  hot 
water  takes  place  automatically  and  the  water  passes  evenly  through 
the  machine,  while  the  chemical  reaction  of  softening  proceeds  and 
sedimentation  is  almost  perfectly  effected.  A  filter  at  the  top  of  the 
machine  gives  final  clarification  and  the  softening  water  is  discharged 
.  without  repumping  into  the  storage  tank. 

Desrumeaux  utilized  by  means  of  a  water-wheel  the  power  of  the 
water  flowing  into  the  softening  machine  for  driving  a  stirrer  in  hia 
lime  tank.  In  both  lime-water  and  reaction  tanks,  he  bad  annular, 
spiral  passageways  for  the  rising  water,  aiming  to  give  it  a  steady, 
curcuitous  upward  movement.  Sludge  settling  on  the  spiral  plates 
was  supposed  to  slide  to  outlets  properly  placed  to  favor  undisturbed 
fall  to  the  base  of  the  machine.  The  feed  for  chemicals  was  controlled 
by  valves  operated  by  floats  in  the  hard-water  box. 

The  design  has  been  modified  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Koyl.  The  spiral 
settling  device  was  discarded;  the  small  lime-water  tank  was  replaced 
by  a  very  large  one,  and  elaborate  stirrers  were  placed  in  the  reaction 
tank. 

The  lime-water  tank  is  made  large  so  that  it  will  produce  prac- 
tically clear  saturated  lime  water  of  definite  strength  and  not  milk 
of  lime.  The  rate  of  clarification  varies  according  to  whether  hard 
water  or  soft  water  is  used  for  making  lime  water. 

Stirring  always  assists  chemical  reaction,  but  machines  with  no 
stirring  beyond  about  five  minutes'  mixing  turn  out  properly  softened 
water.     The  course  of  the  water  through  the  apparatus  as  effected 
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by  its  internal  deeign  is  a  very  important  factor  in  determining  the 
completion  of  reaction  and  sedimentation. 

The  Kennicott  water  softener  diSers  in  the  following  respects 
from  other  continuous  softeners:  1,  the  chemical  feed-proportioning 
device;  8,  the  use  of  soft  water  for  lime  water;  3,  method  of  mixing 
chemicals  and  hard  water;  4,  means  of  assisting  sedimentation;  6, 
compact,  concentric  tank  arrangement. 

The  proportioning  devices  employed  in  connection  with  continu- 
ous chemical  feed  in  the  several  softening  machines  used  in  this 
country  are:  1,  Weirs;  2,  stopper  valve  actuated  by  tipping-bucket ; 
3,  pumps  actuated  by  tipping-bucket ;  4,  spoons  actuated  by  tipping- 
bucket;  5,  fixed  orifices  for  discharge;  G,  movable  and  adjustable 
orifices  for  discharge. 

Oontinuous  Systems  for  Hot  Water. — Any  system  or  plant  which 
fulfils  the  conditions  for  softening  cold  water  will  necessarily  soften 
hot  water.  Steel  construction  is  best  and  smaller  tanks  may  be  used. 
Kevertheless,  it  is  a  mistake  to  sacrifice  anything  in  thoroughness  of 
mixture  or  means  of  securing  uniformity  of  progress  of  water  through 
the  apparatus. 

The  typical  continuous  hot-water  plant  consists  simply  of:  (a), 
Boda  and  lime-water  tanks;  (b),  separate  feed  pumps;  (c),  mixing 
tank  with  baffle  partitions;  (d),  sand  filter. 

The  chemical  feed  pump  may  be  coupled  up  with  the  hard-water 
feed  pump,  but  in  many  cases  this  is  not  done  and  the  only  means 
given  the  operator  to  judge  of  accuracy  of  feed  is  a  bottle  of  phenol- 
phthalein  solution.  As  this  reagent  gives  a  pink  color  as  soon  as  the 
free  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  has  been  neutralized,  it  does  not 
indicate  whether  lime  enough  has  been  added  to  decompose  bicar- 
bonates  and  soda  enough  for  other  lime  and  magnesia  salts. 

Hot  water  softening  had  best  be  carried  out  with  an  apparatus 
having  more  reliable  chemical  feed  devices  than  proportional  pumpe. 

The  Economic  Remits  of  Water  Softening. — The  considerations 
which  lead  to  the  taking  up  of  water  softening  by  steam  users  may 
he  grouped  as  follows: 

First. — Loss  of  service  of  boilers,  due  to  impossibility  of  satis- 
factory continuous  operation  with  hard  water. 

Second*. — Possibility  of  substantial  savings  in  fuel  and  repair  bills 
and  the  checking  of  rapid  deterioration  of  boilers. 

The  charges  against  a  water  softening  installation  are: 

Interest  on  cost  of  plant. 

Depreciation. 

Chemicals  for  softening. 

Attendance. 

Power  for  operation   (and  repumping). 

The  credit  items  for  a  softener  are: 
Fuel  saving. 
Bepair  Baving. 
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Depreciation  saving. 

Increased  service  obtainable  from  steam  generaton. 

Vast  of  Softening  Plants. — The  best  softening  plants  with  steel 
construction  cost  from  $4  to  $6  per  H.P.  for  inatallatione  up  to  1000 
H.P;  for  1000  to  2000  H.P.,  $4  to  $3 ;  2000  to  5000  H.P.,  $3  to  $2; 
5000  to  15,000  H.P.,  $8  to  $1.20  per  horsepower. 

Cost  of  Chemicals. — Much  of  the  bnilding  lime  is  so  high  in  mag- 
nesia as  to  make  it  unfit  or  uneconomical  to  use.  From  90  to  95% 
lime  can  be  had  and  should  be  insisted  upon. 

The  cheapest  waters  to  soften  are  those  the  hardness  of  which  is 
due  to  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  only.  Such  waters  require 
simply  lime-water  treatment.  It  costs  only  0,2  cent  per  1000  gallons 
to  remove  1.42  pounds  of  cnrbonate  of  lime  (equivalent  to  ten  grains 
per  gallon)  and  only  0.48  cent  to  remove  the  same  quantity  of  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia.  These  amounts  are  snfficient  to  give  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  heaters  and  boilers. 

The  removal  of  sulphates  and  other  soluble  compounds  of  lime 
and  magnesia  from  water  requires  the  use  of  soda  ash.  It  costs  1.20 
cents  per  1000  gallons  to  remove  sulphate  of  lime  equivalent  to  ten 
grains  per  United  States  gallon.  The  same  amount  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  requires  1.36  pounds  of  soda  ash  which  costa  1.36  cents 
per  1000  gallons. 

The  cost  of  chemicals  for  softening  water  varies  from  0.5  cent  to 
5  cents  per  1000  gallons,  averaging  from  1  to  3  cents. 

The  cost  of  attendance  at  softening  plants  varies  greatly.  With 
the  best  type  of  plants  two  or  three  hours  per  day  are  all  that  are 
required  for  attendance  unless  the  installation  is  very  large.  Chemical 
tests  for  control  of  the  softening  plSnt  can  be  carried  out  by  persons 
of  average  intelligence.  The  best  plants  have  all  stirrers  or  other 
mechanism  actuated  by  water  power.  The  flow  of  water  to  be  softened 
starts  everything, 

The  Permutit  Water-softening;  Proceas. — "Petmutit"  is  tlie  name 
given  to  a  porous  mineral  compound  obtained  by  fusing  together 
felspar,  kaolin,  sand  and  soda.  This  substance  placed  in  an  ordinary 
iron  tank  removes  the  hardness  by  exchanging,  as  the  water  passes 
through  it,  the  lime  and  magnesia,  which  cause  the  hardening,  for 
an  equal  amonnt  of  sodium. 

All  that  is  required,  after  the  tank  has  been  set'  up,  is  that  the 
crystals  be  placed  in  the  tank  and  the  water  turned  on.  Because  of 
the  chemical  change  which  occurs  by  the  exchange  of  sodium  for 
magnesium  and  lime,  the  compound  has  to  be  regenerated  when  the 
sodium  becomes  exhausted.  When  this  exhaustion  occurs,  the  re- 
generation is  accomplished  by  running  a  solution  of  common  Bait 
through  the  "permutit."     This  done,  the  filter  is  ready  for  work 
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again,  as  good  as  new.    The  cost  of  maintenance  is  only  the  price  of 
commoo  salt. 

P«rmiitit  is  an  artificial  sodium  zeolite  of  the  formula  2810,, 
A1,0„  Na^O,  6H]0.  The  reactions  with  lime  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate, the  permntit  being  designated  by  P,  are 

PNaa  +  CaHaCCOs)!  =  PCa  +  2NaHC03. 

PNaz  +  CaSOi  -  PC^  +  Na^SOi. 

The  regenerating  reaction  is  as  follows: 

PCa  +  2NaCl  =  PNaa  +  CaCla. 

The  filtering  apparatus  may  be  either  of  the  open  or  of  the  dosed 
^pe.  In  either  type,  the  charge  of  permutit  rests  on  a  bed  of  crushed 
fiint,  and  a  similar  bed  of  fiint,  carried  on  a  perforated  plate,  is 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  filter  to  prevent  the  escape  of  per- 
mntit during  the  regenerative  process.  The  depth  of  the  charge  is 
determined  by  the  hardness  of  the  water  and  the  speed  of  softening 
required.  Hard  water  may  be  perfectly  softened  by  passing  it 'through 
a  layer  of  permutit  24  to  40  inches  in  depth  at  a  rate  of  10  to  16 
feet  an  hour,  and  the  speed  of  filtration  usually  adopted  lies  between 
these  limits.  The  permissible  speed  of  filtration  can  be  raised  by 
increasing  the  depth  of  permutit  charge,  but  it  is  limited  by  the  fact 
that  for  efficient  action  the  water  must  have  time  to  penetrate  the 
interior  of  the  grains.  The  extreme  limits  of  speed  are :  For  water 
containing  0.01  per  cent  lime,  approximately  27  feet;  0,02  per  cent., 
16  feet;  and  0,03  per  cent,  10  feet  an  hour.  The  volume  of  water 
treated  depends,  of  course,  on  the  area  of  the  charge. 

The  regenerating  solution  generally  used  contains  about  10  per 
cent  of  sodium  chloride,  and  to  facilitate  the  action  the  solution  is 
usually  heated  to  100°  to  120°  F. 

Admission  of  the  solution  to  the  filter  is  regulated  automatically 
at  a  very  slow  rate  to  permit  the  solution  thoroughly  to  penetrate  the 
grains  of  permutit.  Admission  occupies  4  to  5  hgurs,  and  when  the 
charge  is  completely  impregnated  the  solution  is  left  in  the  filter 
for  about  the  same  period.  The  charge  is  then  drained  and  washed 
thoroughly  to  remove  all  traces  of  salt.  Since  the  regenerative  process 
is  completed  in  about  8  hours,  where  continuous  serriee  is  required 
two  filters  are  necessary  for  alternate  purification  and  regeneration. 

The  sole  precaution  necessary  is  that  the  concentration  of  the  soda 
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salts  iu  the  boiler  shall  sot  exceed  2.5  to  3  per  cent     (From  circulars 
of  The  Permutit  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  Eureka  Water-softeniiiK  Apparatus,  made  by  the  Dodge  Ifan- 
ufacturing  Co.,  is  shown  in  Pig.  240.  It  consists  essentially  of  two 
portions,  the  smaller  a  lime-saturattng  tank,  and  the  larger  a  decant- 
ing tank,  for  precipitation  of  the  scale-forming  constituents  after 
being  acted  upon  by  the  lime  solution  and  reagents.  The  water  to 
be  treated  enters  the  top  tank 
B  and  is  divided  for  delivery, 
a  small  portion  to  the  satura- 
tor  J,  the  greater  portion  to 
the  decanting  tank.  On  its  way 
to  the  decanting  tank,  the 
water  passes  over  a  wheel  E, 
whose  rotation  actuates  stirrer 
arms  in  the  saturator.  The 
saturator  J  provides  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  saturated  lime 
solution,  which  is  fed  with 
other  reagents  in  proper  pro- 
portions, under  automatic  con- 
trol, from  a  small  tank  0  into 
the  central  tank  M  of  the  de- 
canter. Here  the  reaction  takes 
place,  the  water  passing  down- 
ward and  returning  upward  in 
the  main  body  of  the  large 
tank,  passing  spirally  among 
the  slant-settling  plates  N. 
On  these  spiral  surfaces  the 
scale-forming  matters  and 
other  impurities  are  deposited 
in  flakes  which  gravitate  freely 
to  the  conical  bottom  of  the 
Fio.  240.  main  tank,  whence  they  may 

be  passed  off  into  the  sewer  by 
occasional  opening  of  the  valve  S.  Any  sediment  forming  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lime  saturator  tank  may  similarly  be  blown  off  through 
the  valve  U.  The  water  itself,  continuing  upward,  passes  through 
filtering  material  A  into  an  annular  space,  whence  it  is  drawn  off  as 
wanted.  The  water  is  treated  cold  by  means  of  reagents  which  may 
be  bought  in  market  at  a  trifling  cost.  All  the  attention  required  is 
to  renew  daily  the  lime  and  other  reagents  in  prescribed  proportions 
and  to  flush  out  the  accumulated  slush  by  opening  the  valves  S  and  U. 

External  Corrosion  is  a  frequent  cause  of  dangerous  weakening  of 
a  steam-boiler.    It  is  most  commonly  due  to  dampness,  and  is  thera- 
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fore  more  liable  to  take  place  when  a  boiler  is  out  of  service  and  cold 
than  when  it  is  in  use  and  constantly  kept  hot.  The  moat  active 
agent  of  corrosion  is  sulphurous  acid  gas,  produced  from  the  sulphur 
in  the  coal,  which  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of 
moisture  in  the  cold.  Ifud-drums  and  other  parts  of  a  boiler  which 
are  farthest  removed  from  the  fire,  and  on  which  there  is  apt  to  be 
an  accumulation  of  damp  soot  or  dirt,  are  especially  subject  to  ex- 
ternal corrosion.  The  precautions  to  be  taken  to  prevent  this  kind 
of  corrosion  are  to  have  the  boiler  frequently  inspected  and  to  keep 
it  clean,  dry,  and  hot. 

The  Life  of  a  Steam-boiler. — What  is  known  as  the  "life"  of  a 
boiler  generally  depends  upon  the  amount  of  corrosion  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  With  good  feed-water  which  will  neither  corrode  the 
metal  nor  cause  the  deposit  of  a  dangerous  scale,  and  with  care  to 
keep  the  outside  surface  perfectly  dry,  a  life  of  forty  years  for  a  boiler  ■ 
is  not  imcommon.  With  slow  corrosion  its  life  may  be  reduced  to 
five  years  or  less,  with  the  additional  inconvenience  that  the  pressure 
of  steam  which  may  be  safely  carried  is  continually  being  reduced 
during  its  life. 

Besides  corrosion  other  causes  tending  to  shorten  the  life  of  a 
boiler  are:  (1)  Tendency  to  accumulaton  of  scale,  mud,  or  grease  on 
the  plates  over  or  near  to  the  fire,  causing  "bagging"  of  plates, 
leakage  of  seams,  and  sometimes  explosions.  (3)  Overheating  of 
riveted  seams  where  they  overlap,  especially  when  they  are  covered 
with  scale.  (3)  Hidden  defects,  due  to  strains  or  other  causes,  such 
as  those  described  below. 

Defect!  Disoorered  by  InipeotioB. — The  Locomotive,  published  by 
the  Hartford  Steam-boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Co.,  gives  the 
following  statement  showing  the  number  and  kind  of  defects  dis- 
covered by  the  inspectors  of  that  company  during  the  year  1912.  (See 
table  at  top  of  p.  548.)  , 

Exploiiaua  Caused  by  Hidden  Defecb-^It  is  the  common  opinion 
that  explosions  are  due  to  carelessness  of  handling  by  the  firemen,  or 
to  negligence  of  inspectors  in  not  discovering  defects,  but  occasionally 
an  explosion  takes  place  which  is  not  due  to  either  of  these  causes. 
On  February  27,  1897,  a  disastrous  explosion  took  place  at  the 
Acusfmet  Mills,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  wrecking  a  portion  of  the  mills 
and  killing  and  injuring  several  persons.  The  boiler  that  exploded 
was  built  in  1890.  Examination  showed  that  the  break  was  almost 
id^itical  with  that  of  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  at  the  Langley  factory. 
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Number  of  vinU  of  itupection  made 183,619 

Total  number  (rf  boilras  examined 337,178 

Nimiber  found  uamsuTaUe 977 


Natnn  ol  Dalnta.' 


Cases  of  sediment  or  loose  scale. . 

Cases  of  adhering  scale 

Cases  of  ptioving 

Cases  of  mterual  corrosion 

Cases  of  external  corrosion 

Cass  of  defective  bracine 

Cases  of  defective  slaybcdting .  .  . . 

Settings  defective 

Fractured  plates  and  heads 

Bumed  plates 

Laminated  plates 

Cases  of  defective  riveting 

Cases  of  leaka|;e  around  tubes 

Cases  of  d^ective  tubes  or  flues. . 

Cases  of  leakage  at  seams 

Watei^Kages  defective 

Blow-olTfl  defective 

Cases  of  low  water 

Safety-valves  overloaded 

Safety-valves  defective 

Preflsure-^ages  defective 

Boilers  without  pressure^sges — 
Miscellaneous  defects 


26,2W 
40,336 
2,700 
15,403 
10,411 
1,391 
1,712 


10,159 

1,607 

3,663 

816 

4;429 

1,398 

1,349 

380 

1,534 

419 

*633 

102 

2,268 

420 

Total.. 


Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  June,  1895,  which  boiler  was  made  by  the  same 
builders  that  made  the  boiler  in  N^ew  Bedford.  The  boiler  parted 
in  a  horizontal  seam  of  the  middle  sheet,  close  to  the  rivet-holee,  and 
under  the  lap,  and  the  fault  was  owing  to  a  crack  in  the  plates 


Fig.  241.— A  Hidden  Chack. 

under  the  outer  edge  of  the  rivet-heads,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
cuts,  Figs.  241  and  242.  The  Locomotive,  speaking  of  this  class  of 
fractures,  says: 

Moat  of  the  fractures  of  the  plate  are  undoubtedly  due  to  tiie 
bending  of  the  plates  in  the  rolls.  From  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
sectional  area  of  the  plate  is  removed  along  the  line  of  the  joint  by 
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punching  or  drilling  the  rivet-holee;  and  when  the  part  that  is  thus 
weakened  is  passing  through  the  rolls,  the  curvature  of  the  plates  at 
this  point  ia  sensibly  increased.  When  the  plates  thus  aSected  are 
brought  into  position  for  riveting  they 
will   not   lie   closely,   but  have   to   be  y'\  ^y\^ 

knocked    together    with    a    sledge,    -- 


-4> 


forced  together  hydroetatically,  oefore   ' ~  '  \     /  \     / 

the  rivets  can  be  driven.  This  means  p^^  242.-8ect.on  or  S^. 
that  there  is  a  severe  local  strain  left 

in  the  plates,  the  effects  of  which  are  likely  to  become  visible 
at  some  time  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  boiler.  When  the 
joint  has  been  riveted  up,  the  parts  of  the  plate  that  lie  nnder 
the  heads  of  the  rivets  are  held  together  so  firmly  that  the  yield- 
ing action  that  occurs  in  every  boiler,  as  the  pressure  and  tem- 
perature vary,  will  not  be  felt  at  this  point,  but  will  be  transferred 
to  a  line  lying  at^  or  just  beyond,  the  edge  of  the  rivet-heads.  In  the 
course  of  time  these  slight  changes  of  form,  when  combined  with 
the  stress  already  existing  along  this  line  from  the  cause  just 
described,  are  likely  to  develop  a  crack  starting  from  the  inside 
surface  of  the  outer  plate,  at  a  place  completely  hidden  from 
view,  and  extending  insidiously  outward,  until  the  final  rupture 
of  the  plate  is  accomplished,  and  the  boiler  gives  way  in  a  violent 
explosion. 

Here  is  the  record  of  an  explosion  due  to  a  cause  that  had  been 
concealed  for  seven  years,  and  which  cause  was  so  hidden  that  it  could 
not  be  found  by  either  external  or  in- 
ternal inspection. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  accident 
Fio.  a43.-BDiT  atoStbap       '"'^  **'**  **  *^^  Ungley  mill,  in  1895, 
Joint.  would  not  have  happened  if  the  boilers 

had  been  properly  made,  and  if  the 
riveted  joint  had  been  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  243,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  horizontal  tubular  boiler  is  favored  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  low  first  coat,  and  low  cost  is  generally  not  com- 
patible with  the  highest  excellence  of  material  and  workmanship. 
If  a  cheap  form  of  boiler  is  selected  and  the  contract  given  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  cheap  material,  cheap 
workmanship,  and  unskilled  designers  are  likely  to  be  employed  in 
its  construction. 

The  water-  and  steam-drum  of  a  water-tube  boiler  being  much 
smaller  than  the  shell  of  a  fire-tube  boiler,  and  costing  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  its  total  cost,  there  is  not  the  same  temptation  to  make 
the  drum  cheap  that  there  is  with  the  shell  boiler. 
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Oavsei  of  Boiler  Ezplodona.  (W.  H.  Boebm,  Power,  Oct.  8, 
191S). — Boiler  esplosione  may  be  attributed  to  improper  constructioQ, 
improper  iDstallation,  or  incompetent  or  careless  operation. 

Improper  constniction  may  coneiBt:  of  unsuitable  or  inferior 
material;  poor  workmanship;  abnee  of  materia],  as  when  unmatched 
rivet  holes  are  drift-pinned  to  place,  or  uncylindrical  shells  are 
sledged  to  form;  or  employing  the  more  dangerous  lap  joint  for  the 
side  seams  instead  of  the  more  safe  and  more  sensible  butt  joiut. 

The  lap  joint  in  new  boilers  should  be  prohibited  by  law  in  all 
States,  as  it  now  is  in  some. 

Improper  installation  may  consist  of  so  supporting  the  boiler 
and  its  piping  as  to  allow  temperature  changes  to  set  up  dangerous 
stresses  in  the  material,  of  improperly  attaching  the  usual  appur- 
tenances such  as  safety  valves,  steam  and  water  gages,  check,  blow-oft 
and  stop  valves. 

Incompetent  or  careless  operation  may  consist  in  allowing  the 
steam  gage  to  get  out  of  order,  in  allowing"  the  water-gage  connections 
to  become  so  clogged  as  to  indicate  ample  water  when  there  is  none 
in  the  boiler,  in  allowing  the  safety  valve  to  become  so  stuck  to  its 
seat  as  to  fail  to  blow  at  the  pressure  for  which  it  was  s^t,  in  allowing 
grease  to  enter  or  scale  to  accumulate  in  the  boiler,  in  allowing  large 
quantities  of  cold  water  to  impinge  against  hot  plates,  in  allowing 
the  water  to  be  driven  from  the  heated  surfaces  by  forced  firing,  in 
allowing  a  large  valve  to  be  opened  too  suddenly,  in  allowing  two 
boilers  to  he  cut  in  on  the  same  steam  main  when  their  pressures 
are  unequal,  and  in  allowing  minor  repairs  to  be  neglected  until 
they  endanger  the  whole  structare. 

Many  violent  boiler  explosions  occur  either  just  prior  to  the 
starting  of  the  engines  in  the  morning,  or  while  they  are  idle  at  the 
noon  hour,  or  shortly  after  they  have  been  shut  down  for  the  day. 
One  reason  is  that  when  steam  is  not  being  drawn  from  the  boiler 
it  accumulates  rapidly;  and  if  the  safety  valve  fails  to  relieve  the 
pressure,  explosion  soon  follows. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  bursting  pressure  is  reached  may  be 
shown  as  follows: 

Let  T  =  time  in  minutes  required  to  reach  the  bursting  pressure; 
W  — weight  of  water  in  the  boiler; 
t  =  temperature  of  the  steam  at  bursting  pressure; 
i'=  temperature  of  the  steam  at  normal  working  pressure; 
U  =  number  of  heat  units  per  minute  supplied  by  the  furnace 
and  absorbed  by  the  water. 

The  heat  balance  is  then  represented  by  the  equation : 
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Take,  for  example  a  100  H.P,  boiler  containing  at  normal  level 
5000  lbs.  of  water  and  suppose  it  uses  50,000  heat  units  per  minute 
when  evaporating  50  lbs.  of  water  per  minute.  Then  if  the  normal 
gage  pressure  be  85  lbs,,  the  corresponding  temperature  of  the  steam 
is  3S7  deg.,  and  if  the  bursting  gage  pressure  be  485  Iba.  the  corres- 
ponding  temperature  of  the  steam  is  467  deg.;  and  the  time  required 
to  reach  the  bnrsting  pressure  with  all  steam  openings  closed  and  the 
safety  valve  stuck  is : 


■  50000^ 


-  337)  =  14  minutes. 


That  is,  with  a  stuck  safety  valve,  only  14  min.  would  elapse  from 
the  time  the  engines  were  shut  down  until  the  explosion  followed : 

If  the  tire  be  drawn  when  the  openings  are  closed,  ebullition 
ceases.  If  a  valve  be  opened,  ebullition  starts  again,  even  though 
there  still  be  no  fire  under  the  boiler. 

With  the  openings  closed  it  is  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  that  prevents  further  generation  of  steam.  If  a  small  rupture 
occurs  below  the  water  line  a  violent  explosion  may  not  ensue.  But 
if  a  large  outlet  above  the  water  line  be  suddenly  opened,  as,  for 
example,  when  a  steam  pipe  fails,  then  the  sudden  liberation  of  the 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  high-temperature  water  will  allow 
it  to  fiash  suddenly  into  steam  and  cause  a  violent  explosion  and 
water-hammer  that  will  disrupt  the  strongest  possible  construction. 

Grease  in  Boilers. — Grease  does  not  dissolve  or  decompose  In  water, 
Dor  does  it  remain  on  the  surface.  Heat  in  the  water  and  its  violent 
ebullition  causes  the  grease  to  form  in  sticky  drops  which  adhere  to 
and  varnish  the  metal  surfaces  of  the  boiler.  This  varnish  by  pre- 
venting the  water  from  coming  into  intimate  contact  with  the  metal, 
prevents  the  water  from  absorbing  the  heat,  and  this  causes  a  blister- 
ing or  burning  of  the  plate  that  often  results  in  a  serious  rupture, 
or  a  violent  explosion. 

Scale  in  Boilers. — If  scale  is  allowed  to  accumulate  to  any  con- 
siderable thickness  in  a  boiler,  a  bag  or  mplnire  of  the  shell  is 
inevitable,  unless  the  scale  happens  to  he  of  a  spongy  formation,  which 
is  not  often  the  case.  Just  why  this  is  so,  is  shown  by  the  following 
simple  experiment. 

Take  an  ordinary  granite  iron  or  tinned  iron  stewpau  and  firmly 
glue  to  its  underside  a  postage  stamp.  Pour  water  into  the  pan  and 
place  it  on  a  gas  stove  so  that  the  postage  stamp  will  be  in  direct 
contact  with  the  flame.  Leave  the  pan  on  the  stove  until  the  water 
has  boiled  violenty  and  then  examine  the  stamp.  The  stamp  will 
not  even  be  charred,  much  less  burned,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
on  the  underside  of  the  pan  and  in  direct  contact  with  the  hottest 
part  of  the  flame. 

Now  put  into  the  pan  a  mixture  of  water  and  portland  cement 
half  an  Inch  thick.    This,  when  set,  will  be  the  equivalent  of  half 
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an  inch  of  scale.  Repeat  the  experiment  made  before  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  stamp  will  buni  up  very  quickly. 

The  reason  that  the  postage  stamp  is  not  charred  by  the  flame 
when  DO  scale  is  present  is  that  the  water,  being  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  thin  bottom  of  the  vessel,  absorbs  the  heat  as  fast 
as  it  is  put  into  the  vessel  by  the  flame.  The  result  is  that,  no  matter 
how  hot  the  flame  may  be,  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  remains  at 
practically  the  same  temperature  as  the  boiling  water  with  which 
it  is  in  contact.  In  an  open  vessel  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
21Z  deg.,  this  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  char  paper.  When  scale 
is  present,  the  water  cannot  absorb  the  heat  as  fast  as  it  is  put  into 
the  vessel  by  the  flame,  and  as  a  result  the  temperature  becomes 
greater  than  312  deg.  and  bums  the  postage  stamp. 

It  is  the  same  with  steam  boilers.  If  the  water  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  thin  plates,  the  heat  is  absorbed,  the  temperature 
of  the  plates  remains  practically  the  same  as  the  water,  and  no 
harm  is  done.  If  there  be  a  considerable  thickness  of  impervious 
scale  in  the  boiler,  the  water  cannot  absorb  the  heat  as  fast  as  it  is 
put  into  the  plates  by  the  furnace,  and  so  the  plates  become  over- 
heated, get  red,  become  plastic,  and  finally  give  way  to  the  force  of 
steam  pressure,  causing  a  bag,  or  a  rupture,  or  a  violent  explosion. 

Scale  endangers  the  safety  of  boilers  in  other  ways.  It  clogs  the 
feed  pipes,  preventing  the  feed  water  from  freely  entering  the  boiler. 
It  clogs  the  connections  to  the  water  gage,  causing  it  to  indicate 
ample  water  when  it  is  at  a  low  level  in  the  boiler.  Pieces  get  under 
valves  and  prevent  their  closure. 

Scale  in  boilers  is  a  serious  matter,  and  in  order  to  prevent  its 
accumulation,  it  is  good  practice  to  eliminate  the  ecale-forming 
matter  from  the  feed  water  before  allowing  it  t«  enter  the  boiler. 
This  can  be  accomplished  either  mechanically  by  means  of  separators, 
or  chemically  by  treating  the  water  in  vats  specially  arranged  for 
the  purpose.  If  preferred,  compound  may  be  fed  with  the  water  into 
the  boiler,  but  in  such  case  the  water  should  be  analyzed,  and  the 
proper  compound  prescribed  by  a  chemist  making  a  specialty  of  such 
matters.  Eerosene  fed  into  the  boiler  has  proved  beneficial  in  many 
instances. 

Inspection  and  Insurance. — It  is  an  almost  universal  custom  for 
boiler  owners  to  have  their  boilers  insured  and  inspected.  The  in- 
surance serves  as  a  guarantee  that  the  inspections  will  be  intelligently 
and  carefully  made  and  the  inspections  lessen  the  chance  of  ac- 
cident. 

When  boiler  insurance  is  carried,  an  inspector  visits  the  plant  at 
regular  intervals  and  critically  examines  the  boilers,  both  internally 
and  externally.  During  the  past  10  years  the  company  represented 
by  Mr.  Boehm  made  1,101,140  examinations  and  reported  140,989  de- 
fects, many  of  which  consisted  of  dangerous  fractures  in  or  near  the 
riveted  seams,  and  that  one  boiler  out  of  every  eight  examined,  con- 
tained defects  serious  enough  to  warrant  their  being  reported. 
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CUnkering  in  Fnmacei.* — Clinkering  increases  the  cost  of  the 
heat  liberated  from  the  coal  (1)  by  decreasing  the  efficiency  and 
capacity  of  the  furnace,  (2)  by  increasing  the  labor  cost,  and  (3)  by 
shortening  the  life  of  the  fire-bars  and  of  the  fire-brick  lining.  Oc- 
casionally it  may  interrupt  entirely  the  operation  of  a  plant,  as 
vhen  a  badly  clinkering  batch  of  coal,  used  on  a  chain  grate,  clogs  up 
the  moving  parts  entirely. 

Clinkering  is  a  result  of  fusion  and  is  some  function  of  the  fusibility 
of  the  ash.  The  fusing  temperature  of  an  ash  is  not  generally  a 
single-valued  temperature.  At  some  particular  temperature,  some  one 
constituent  of  the  ash  will  melt ;  if  it  is  a  minor  constituent  the  effect 
may  be  that  the  ash  becomes  a  viscous  pasty  mass.  At  higher  tem- 
peratures other  constituents  may  melt  and  the  mass  will  become  more 
liqaid.  In  other  cases,  the  ash  may  become  liquid  as  soon  as  the 
initial  melting  temperature  is  passed.  If  the  melt  is  very  viscom, 
we  shall  get  a  sticky  mass  which  wilt  attach  to  itself  the  surrounding 
coal  and  ash  and  form  a  troublesome  clinker ;  if  it  ia  more  fluid  it  will 
run  on  the  grate  bars  and  will  in  part  freeze  there  and  may  be  difficult 
to  detach;  if  it  is  extremely  fluid  and  melts  at  a  temperature  very 
much  below  that  of  the  fire,  it  might  possibly  flow  from  tlie  fire  like 
water  and  give  very  little  trouble. 

The  chemical  compounds  in  ash  are  principally  the  oxides  of 
aluminium  (A1,0,),  of  silica  (SiOJ,  of  iron  (FeO  or  Fe,0,),  of  lime 
(CaO),  of  potash  (KjO),  of  magnesium  (MgO),  of  sodium  (NejO), 
of  sulphur  (SO,),  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  manganese,  phosphorus, 
zinc,  lead  and  other  elements.  Chemical  analysis  will  disclose  the 
veighte  of  these  constituents  but  will  in  general  fail  to  show  how  they 
are  combined  with  one  another. 

Alumina  (AljO,)  is  the  most  infusible,  melting  at  a  temperature 
higher  than  3450°  F. ;  silica  melts  at  about  2600°  F.  A  mixture  of 
alumina  and  silica  melts  at  some  intermediate  temperature,  the  tem- 
perature falling  as  the  silica  increases.  One  part  of  alumina  with 
five  parts  of  silica  melts  at  3180°  F. ;  one  part  of  alumina  with  ten 
parts  of  silica  at  3075°  F.  A  comparatively  small  amount  of  alumina 
has  a  considerable  influence  in  raising  the  temperature  of  fusion  of 
silica. 

The  temperature  in  a  boiler  furnace  is  probably  never  greater 
than  3200°  F. — usually  it  is  considerably  less.  It  is  obvions  then, 
that  a  mixture  of  alumina  and  silica  will  be  infnsible  in  a  boiler 
furnace  so  long  as  a  minimum  of  10  per  cent  of  alumina  is  present. 
But  there  is  very  little  coal  ash  with  as  little  as  10  per  cent  of 
alumina.     The  usual  amount  is  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

The  iron  and  other  compounds  that  are  present  may  all  be  re- 
garded as  fluxes,  tending  to  reduce  the  melting  point  of  the  alumina- 

*  Omdenaed  Snm  a  paper  by  Profeoaor  Lionel  S.  Marks  in  Engiruerinf  Newt, 
Deo.  8. 1910. 
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silica  miiture.  When  the  conBtituents  are  mixed  in  Buch  proportiolu 
as  to  give  the  lowest  fusing  temperature,  we  have  what  is  called  the 
"eutectic"  mixture.  A  mixture  of  46  per  cent  of  SiOj  with  55  per 
cent  FeO  melta  at  2050°  F. ;  with  10  per  cent  CaO  aubstitated  for 
FeO,  we  get  the  eutectic  melting  at  1940°  F. ;  with  45  per  cent  of  CaO 
substituted  for  FcO,  the  melting  temperature  rises  to  about  3460°  F, 
A  mixture  of  32  per  cent  SiO„  36  per  cent  FeO  and  32  per  cent  CaO 
melts  at  2100°  F.;  with  5  per  cent  of  the  CaO  replaced  by  Al^O,  we 
get  the  eutectic,  melting  at   2030°  F. 

It  is  probable  that  an  ash  will  not  give  trouble  by  clinkering  under 
usual  furnace  conditions  when  the  fusing  temperature  is  above  2700*  F. 
and  that  the  trouble  experienced  will  increase  as  the  melting  tempera- 
ture falls  below  this  temperature,  for  a  range  of  several  hundred 
degrees.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
from  a  chemical  analysis  what  will  be  the  fusing  temperature  and  how 
much  trouble  will  arise  from  clinkers.  Further,  the  fusing  tem- 
perature is  not  always  a  definite  temperature  but  may  cover  a  con- 
siderable range  of  temperatures.  The  trouble  from  clinkers  alao  de- 
pends on  the  viscosity  of  the  melt,  which  is  not  a  function  of  melting 
temperatures. 

The  influence  of  sulphur  is  undoubtedly  considerable  in  some 
cases,  but  the  clinkering  depends  on  the  percentage  of  sulphur  in 
the  ash,  rather  than  the  percentage  of  sulphur  in  the  coal. 
High  sulphur  is  commonly  accompanied  by  high  ash,  and  the 
sulphur  is  not  then  necessarily  very  troublesome.  As  much  as  5^ 
per  cent  sulphur  may  exist  in  a  coal  without  causing  clinkering. 
When,  however,  the  percentage  of  sulphur  in  the  ash  is  high,  much 
clinkering  is  likely  to  result.  The  effects  of  sulphur  are  well  set  forth 
as'fotlowB  in  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (Bulletin  385.) : 

Sulphur  is  an  undeairable  element  in  coal.  It  genenlly  occurs  in  eombi- 
nation  with  iron  as  iron  p^ritt«,  and  in  combination  with  calcium,  aa  calcium 
sulphate,  or  gypeum.  Pyrites  con  readily  be  recoKoiied  by  it«  heavy  wei^t, 
bright  braa^-uke  color,  and  crytitalliue  structure.  The  calcium  auli^iate  occurs 
in  Hmall  ,thin,  white  flakea,  more  or  less  transparent.  Of  the  two  sulphur  com- 
pounda,  the  pvrites  is  gcDcrally  in  larmier  quantity  in  coal,  and  is  harmful  because 
it  inirreaaes  the  tendency  of  the  coal  to  clinker.  The  clinkering  is  especially 
bad  if  the  percentage  of  ash  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  sulphur.  In  such  coala, 
the  pyrites  and  the  ash  fuse  together  and  form  a  thin  layer  of  solid  dinkn', 
which  effectively  stops  the  paaeage  of  air  through  the  grate,  thereby  permitting 
the  grate  bara  to  become  heated  from  the  hot  fuel  bed  just  above.  The  clinker 
then  melts  down  into  the  spaces  between  the  bare  and  the  sulphur  aeems  to 
combine  with  the  iron  of  the  pAte.  The  heat  warns  the  grate  baia,  and  the 
clinker  has  such  corrosive  action  on  the  hot  iron  that  a  set  of  grate  ban  ia 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  When  such  clinkering  occurs  any  attempt 
to  slice  the  fire  fails,  and  only  slow  and  very  difficult  cleaning  ot  the  fires  will 
remove  the  clinkers. 

A  common  view  as  to  clinkering  is  that  it  is  caused  by  irom  The 
presence  of  iron  certainly  results  in  a  lowering  of  the  melting  tem- 
perature— and  so  far  as  the  presence  of  iron  means  the  presence  of 
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sulphur,  there  may  be  that  xecoDdary  reaeon  for  clinkering.  The  testa 
of  the  U.  S,  Geological  Survey  show  a  decided  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  clinker  in  the  refuRC,  as  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  coal 
increaj^es. 

It  is  prohable  that  the  fire-barB  waste  away,  wherever  contact  takes 
place  with  molten  iron  or  with  ordinary  molten  clinker,  in  two  ways: 
(1)  hy  direct  melting  and,  (2)  by  chemical  combination  or  solution. 
The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  more  active  agent,  since  it  will  in  gen- 
eral result  in  a  lowering  of  the  melting  temperature  of  the  cast  iron 
and  may  be  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat. 

The  size  of  coal  has  apparently  no  effect  on  clinkering.  No 
variations  can  be  detected  in  the  formation  of  clinker  when  the  size 
of  the  coal  is  changed. 

The  possible  methods  for  preventing  clinkers  are; 

(1)  Reducing  the  temperature  of  combustion  in  the  furnace. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  sending  more  air  through  the  fire,  but  it 
will  always  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  efficiency. 

(2)  For  coals  high  in  ash,  the  use  of  steam  blown  in  from  below 
the  grate  will  prevent  the  clinkers  freezing  on  the  grate,  and  will  per- 
mit longer  periods  of  operation  between  cleanings  of  the  fire.  With 
some  clinkers  this  method  is  not  found  to  give  much  relief. 

(3)  The  fusing  temperature  or  viscosity  of  the  ash  might  be  raised 
by  mixing  certain  substances  with  the  coal  so  as  to  prevent  either  the 
fusing  of  the  ash  or  the  flow  after  fusing. 

(4)  The  fusing  temperature  and  viscosity  might  be  so  much  re- 
duced by  the  admixture  of  various  fluxes,  that  the  fused  material  would 
run  through  the  grates  like  water  without  freezing  on  them. 

A  series  of  experiments  on  methods  (3)  and  (4)  was  carried  on 
by  Prof.  Marks,  but  the  results  were  practically  unimportant. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  summed  up  as  follows:  The  ele- 
ments the  presence  of  which  cause  trouble  from  clinkering  are  prin- 
cipally calcium,  iron  and  sulphur.  The  exact  amounts  of  these  which 
may  he  present  without  causing  trouble  is  not  at  present  known  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  permit  the  use  of  a  formula  (such  as  Frost's) 
with  any  security.  The  only  real  cure  for  clinkering  is  low-tem- 
perature combustion.  If  the  temperatures  are  high  the  trouble  from 
clinkering  can  generally  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  steam,  or  by  the 
addition  of  kaolin  or  pure  quartz,  both  of  which,  however,  are  too 
expensive  to  be  commercially  justifiable. 

The  author  has  had  considerable  experience  with  clinkering  coals, 
and  would  add  to  the  remedies  suggested  by  Prof,  Marks  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Large  grate  surface,  reducing  the  rate  of  combustion  and  the 
amount  of  clinker  formed  per  square  footof  grate. 

2.  Low  temperature  combustion  on  the  grate  produced  not  by  an 
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excess  but  by  a  deficiency  of  air,  the  combustion  being  completed  with 
an  additional  air  supply  in  a  fire-brick  combustion  chamber  removed  - 
from  the  grate. 

3.  Sbaldng  and  dumping  grates,  to  remove  the  clinker  before  it  is 
fonned  in  large  masses. 
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EVAPORATION  TESTS  OF  STEAM-BOILERS. 

Olject  of  an  Evaporatioa  Teat. — The  principal  object  of  an 
evaporation  test  of  a  steam-boiler  is  to  find  out  how  many  pounds 
of  water  it  evaporates  under  a  certain  set  of  conditions  in  a  given 
time,  and  how  many  pounds  of  ooal  are  required  to  effett  this  evapo- 
ration.    The  test  may  be  made  for  one  or  more  of  several  purposes, 

1.  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  stipulations  of  a  contract 
between  the  eellor  and  the  buyer  of  a  boiler  (or  of  an  appendage 
to  the  boiler,  such  as  a  furnace)  have  been  performed. 

2.  To  determine  the  relative  economy  of  different  kinds  of  fuel,- 
of  different  kinds  of  furnace,  or  of  different  methods  of  driving. 

3.  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  boilers,  aa  ordinarily  run 
under  the  every-day  conditions  of  the  plant,  are  operated  as  econ- 
omically as  they  should  be. 

4.  To  determine,  in  case  the  boilers  either  fail  to  furnish  easily 
the  quantity  of  steam  desired,  or  else  furnish  it  at  what  is  supposed 
to  be  an  excessive  cost  for  fuel,  whether  any  additional  boilers  are 
needed  or  whether  some  change  in  the  conditions  of  running  is  a 
sufficient  remedy  for  the  difficulty. 

For  the  first  of  the  above-named  purposes,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  test  should  be  made  with  every  precaution  to  insure  accuracy, 
such  as  those  described  in  the  Code  of  the  Committee  of  the  -Vmeri- 
can  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,*  (see  abstract  below). 
Experts  in  boiler-testing  should  be  employed,  and  the  water  fed 
to  the  boiler  should  be  weighed,  or  measured  in  calibrated  tanks, 

•  Trens.  A.S.M.E,,  1915,  Reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Society,  The 
Glut  committee  of  the  society  on  boiler-tesU  reported  in  1885,  the  second  in 
1890.  Id  1900  a  committee  on  Teats  of  Power  Plant  Appftretue  was  appointed; 
its  preliminary  report  was  published  in  1912,  and  it«  final  report  in  1915.  The 
author  was  chauTnan  of  the  first  coounittee  and  member  of  the  other  two. 
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and  not  by  a  water-meter,  which  is  apt  Dot  only  to  have  an  error 
at  its  average  rate  of  running,  but  also  an  error  which  varies  with 
every  change  in  the  rate.  For  the  other  three  purposes,  however, 
water-meters,  if  calibrated  before  and  after  the  test  by  means  of 
running  water  through  them,  at  the  average  rate  and  pressure  used 
in  the  test,  into  a  tank  set  on  a  platform  scale,  are'  sufficiently 
accurate,  and  the  regular  engineering  force  of  the  establishment 
should  be  capable  of  making  the  test. 

In  large  plants,  in  which  the  yearly  cost  of  coal  amounts  to  some 
thousands  of  dollars,  there  are  apt  to  be  wastes  of  fuel,  amounting 
to  as  much  as  10  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption,  which 
are  unsuspected  until  they  are  discovered  by  a  series  of  tests. 
When  several  boilers  dischai^  their  gases  into  the  same  Sue  leading 
to  the  chimney,  unless  the  draft  conditions  at  each  boiler  arc  care- 
fully equalized,  one  or  more  of  the  boilers  is  likely  to  be  running 
under  unfavorable  draft  conditions.  If  the  boilers  are  of  different 
types  or  different  proportions  of  grate  and  heating  surface,  the  draft 
and  the  method  of  firing  which  are  beat  for  one  boiler  may  not  be 
best  for  another.  For  these  reasons  it  is  important  in  designing 
and  constructing  a  large  boiler  plant  to  arrange  the  feed-pipes  so 
that  a  meter  may  at  any  time  be  placed  in  the  feed-pipe  of  any 
one  of  the  boilers,  in  order  that  a  test  of  24  hours,  or  a  week,  if 
desired,  may  easily  be  made.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  weigh  all  the 
coal  used  by  the  boiler  during  the  test,  and  to  keep  hourly  records 
of  the  coal-  and  water-consumption,  the  steam  pressure,  and  the 
temperatures  of  the  feed-water  and  the  waste  gases. 

Besides  the  tests  of  each  boiler  in  a  plant,  which  ought  to  be 
made  occasionally,  say  every  two  or  three  years,  a  continuous 
record  of  the  performance  of  the  plant  may  be  made  by  having  a 
large  meter  in  the  main  feed-line,  noting  the  water-consumption 
diuly,  weekly  or  monthly,  and  comparing  it  with  the  monthly 
coal  bills.  In  electric  light  and  power  stations  the  boiler-record 
should  be  compared  with  the  record  of  the  electric  current  given 
by  the  volt  and  ampere  meters. 

For  all  important  tests,  where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  essential, 
the  provisions  of  the  Code,  the  principal  parts  of  which  relating 
to  steam  boilers  are  given  in  condensed  form  below,  should  be 
followed. 
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Instrdctions  Rbgaboinq  Tests  in  Gbnbbal. 
(Code  of  1915). 


Ascertain  the  specific  object  of  the  test,  and  keep  this  in  view 
Bot  only  in  the  work  of  preparation,  but  also  during  the  progress 
of  the  teat. 

If  questions  of  fulfillment  of  contract  are  involved,  there  should 
be  a  clear  understanding  between  all  the  parties,  preferably  in 
writing,  as  to  the  operating  conditions  which  should  obtain  during 
the  trial,  the  methods  of  testing  to  be  followed,  corrections  to  be 
made  in  case  the  conditions  actually  existing  during  the  test  differ 
from  those  specified,  and  all  other  matters  about  which  dispute 
may  arise,  unless  these  are  already  expressed  in  the  contract  itself, 

PREPARATIONS. 

Dimentitms.  Measure  the  dimensions  of  the  principal  parts 
of  the  apparatus  to  be  tested,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  objects  in 
view,  or  determine  them  from  working  drawings.  Notice  the  gen- 
eral features  of  the  apparatus,  both  exterior  and  interior,  and  make 
sketches,  if  needed,  to  show  unusual  points  of  design. 

The  areas  of  the  heating  surfaces  of  boilers  &nd  superheaters  to  be  found  ore 
those  of  surfaces  in  contact  with  the  fire  or  hot  Kaeee.  The  submerged 
surfaces  in  boilers  at  the  nieui  water  level  should  be  considered  ah  water- 
heating  surfaces,  and  other  surfaces  which  are  exposed  to  the  gases  as 
superheating  surfaces. 

Examination  of  Plant.  Make  s  thorough  examination  of  the 
physical  condition  of  all  parts  of  the  plant  or  apparatus  which 
concern  the  object  iu  view,  and  record  the  conditions  found. 


the  escaping  smoke  or  by  candlerffame  test.  Determine  the  condition 
lis  heating  surfaces  with  reference  to  exterior  deposits  of  soot  and  interior 
deposits  of  mud  or  scale. 

If  the  object  of  the  test  is  to  determine  the  highest  efficiency 
or  capacity  obtainable,  any  physical  defects,  or  defects  of  opera- 
tion, tending  to  make  the  result  unfavorable  should  first  be  remedied; 
all  fouled  parts  being  cleaned,  and  the  whole  put  in  first-class 
condition.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
performance  under  existing  conditions,  no  such  preparation  is  either 
required  or  desired. 

Precautions  against  Leakage.  In  steam  tests  make  lure  that 
there  is  no  leakage  through  blowoffs,  drips,  etc.,  or  any  steam  or 
water  connections,  which  would  in  »ivy  way  affect  the  results. 
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All  such  connections  should  be  blanked  off,  or  satisfactory  assurance 
should  be  obtained  that  there  is  leakage  neither  out  nor  in. 

ApparcUus  and  Instruments.  See  that  the  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments are  substantially  reliable,  and  arrange  tnem  in  such  a  way 
as  to  obtain  correct  data. 

Weighiiy)  Sealea.  For  determintng  the  weight  of  coal,  oil,  water,  etc.,  ordinary 
plaUorm  scales  serve  every  purpose.  Too  much  dependence,  however,  should 
not  be  placed  upon  their  reliability  without  first  calibrating  them  by  the 
use  of  standard  weights,  and  carelully  examining  the  knife-edges,  bealring 
plates,  and  rins  suspensions,  to  see  that  they  are  all  Id  good  oiSer. 

For  testing  locomotivea  and  some  classes  of  marine  boilers,  where  room 
is  lacking,  sacks  or  bags  are  sometimes  reauired  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  coal,  the  weighing  being  done  before  loading  on  the  tender  or  delivery  to 
the  fire  room. 

Walar  Weighing  and  Mea»innQ  A-pjxtnUua.  Wherever  practicable  the  feed- 
water  should  be  we^ed,  especially  for  guarantee  tests.  The  most  satis- 
factory and  reliable  apparatus  for  this  purpose  consists  of  one  of  more 
tanks  each  placed  on  platform  scales,  these  being  elevated  a  aufllicient 
distance  above  the  floor  to  empty  into  a  receiving  tank  placed  below,  the 
latter  being  connected  to  the  feed  pump.  Measuring  tanks  cidibrated 
by  weighing  may  also  be  used. 

In  testa  of  complete  steam  power  plants,  where  it  ts  required  to  measure 
the  feedwater  without  unnecessan'  change  in  the  working  conditions,  a 
water  meter  may  be  employed.  Meter  measurement  may  also  be  required 
in  many  other  cases,  such  as  locomotive  and  marine  service.  The  accu- 
racy of  meters  should  be  determined  by  calibration  in  place  under  the 
conditions  of  use. 

If  a  large  (quantity  of  water  is  to  be  measured,  an  automatic  nater-weigher, 
a  rotary,  disk,  or  Venturi  meter,  a  weir,  or  some  form  of  orifice  measure- 
ment may  be  employed.  The  mcAsurin^  a[>paratus  should  be  calibrated 
under  the  conditions  of  use,  unless  its  design  is  such  that  standard  formulae 
and  constants  may  be  applied  for  determining  the  discharge.  If  recording 
mechanism  is  employed  in  connection  with  orifice  or  weir  measuring  appa- 
ratus, make  sure  that  its  record  is  reliable. 

Steam  Mmauring  ApparalvM.  Various  forms  of  steam  meters  may  be  employed 
for  measurii^  steam,  provided  such  meters  are  properly  tilibrated  under 
conditions  of  use,  and  the  pulsations  of  pressure,  if  any,  are  not  serious. 

Pressure  Gages.  For  determining  pressure  the  gai^  belonging  to  the  plant 
may  be  used,  provided  they  are  compared  with  a  standardited  gage  of 
the  spring  or  mercury  type  and  verified,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
bead  of  water,  if  any,  standing  in  the  connecting  pipe.  Sucli  comparisons 
should  be  made  with  both  gages  at  their  respective  normal  temperatures. 
In  the  use  of  spring  gages  for  steam  the  gages  should  be  protected  by 
proper  syphons  or  water  seals  and  no  leakage  should  be  allowed  at  the 
gage-cock.  The  gages  ^ould  also  be  located  so  that  Uiey  will  not  be 
unduly  heated. 

Thenaomelen.  Thermometets  should  be  of  the  kind  having  graduations  marked 
on  the  glass  stem.  Those  used  for  temperatures  above  the  boilmg  point 
of  mercury  (or  say  above  600°  F.)  should  nave  nitrogen  in  the  tg)  of  the 
bore.  They  should  also  have  a  small  safety  bulb  at  the  top.  Thermom- 
eters constructed  in  this  way  can  be  used  satisfactorily  up  to  1000°  F. 

Thermometers  which  are  used  for  important  data  should  be  calibrated 
before  and  after  a  test,  by  reference  ta  standard  thermometera. 


of  the  stem  to  the  current  of  gas,  the  temperature  of  which  b  to  be  deter- 
mined. Electric  pyrometera  either  of  the  thermo-couple  or  resistance 
type  are  satisfactory  for  this  work  within  their  practical  range,  which  is 
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1800"  F.  for  iron-nickel  couples  and  3000°  F.  for  platinum-iridium  cDupIn 
DT  platinum  resistance  p>Tometers.  Inatnimenta  of  this  kind  can  readily 
be  calibrated  by  comnaring  them  at  low  ranges  of  temperature  with  a 
standardized  mercurial  thermometer,  both  being  placed  for  example  in  a 
current  of  hot  air  the  temperature  of  which  is  under  control.  For  extremely 
high  tem^ratures  such  as  that  of  a  boiler  furnace,  the  optical,  pneumatic, 
and  radiation  pyrometers  may  be  used.  The  calibration  of  high-tem- 
perature instruments  can  best  be  undertaken  in  a  laboratory  especially 
ntt^  for  the  purpose. 

Draft  Gagea.  When  the  ordinary  L'-tube  is  kept  clean  and  the  two  legs  are  close 
together  with  the  scale  extending  at  least  to  the  center  of  each  leg,  it  givee 
satisfactory  indications.  For  measuring  small  amounts  of  draft  some 
form  of  multiplying  gage  may  be  employed,  such  as  a  U-tube  in  which  one 
1^  is  inclined  from  the  hori»ontal,  the  multiplication  varying  inversely  as 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination,  the  tube  being  filled  with  a  light  mineral 
oil.  These  can  be  calibrated  by  comparison  with  the  simple  iT-tube  gage 
when  indicating  a  high-draft,  say  one  mch  or  more.  It  is  preferable  to  use 
kerosene  instead  of  water  in  the  U-tube,  and  make  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference of  specific  gravity.  I^aft  rtradings  should  be  exprened  in  inches  of 
wat«r-column. 

Stam  CalarimeUrt.  The  most  satisfactory  instruments  for  determining  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  steam  are  calorimeters  that  operate  upon  the 
throttlinK  principle,  or  that  combine  the  throttling  and  separating  prin- 
ciples; the  orifice  used  being  of  such  size  as  to  throttle  to  atmoepheric 
pressure,  and  the  instrument  being  provided  with  two  thermometers,  one 
showing  the  temperature  above  the  orifice  and  the  other  that  below  it.  In- 
struments working  on  the  separatiog  principle  alone  may  also  be  employed; 
also  certain  forms  of  electric  calorimeters. 

Putl  Calorim^ere.  To  determine  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  a  sample 
of  coal  or  other  fuel,  the  best  form  of  calorimeter  is  one  in  which  the  fuel 
is  burned  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas.  The  Mahler  type  of  calorim- 
eter is  recognized  as  the  most  complete  and  accurate  apparatus  of  this 
kind.  The  total  heat  of  combustion  of  gas  should  be  found  by  burning 
the  gas  in  the  Junker  calorimeter. 

Smok^  Determination.  No  wholly  satisfactory  methods  for  smoke  determina- 
tions have  yet  come  into  use,  nor  have  any  reliable  methods  been  established 
for  definitely  fixing  even  the  relative  density  of  the  smoke  issuing  from 
chimneys  at  d^erent  times.  One  method  commonly  employed  which 
answers  the  purpose  fairly  well,  is  that  of  making  frequent  visual  observa- 
tions of  the  chimney  at  intervals  of  one  minute  or  lees  for  a  period  of  one 
hour  and  recording  the  observed  characteristics  according  to  the  degree 
of  blackness  and  density,  and  giving  to  the  various  d^p^es  of  smoke  an 
arbitrary  perrentage  value  rated  in  some  such  manner  as  that  expressed 
in  the  rollowing  table: 

SMOKE    PEHCKNTAGBS 

Dense  black 100 

Medium  black 80 

Dense  gray 60 

Medium  gray 40 

IJght  gray 20 

Very  light 5 

Trace 1 

Clear  chimney 0 

The  color  and  density  of  smoke  depend  somewhat  on  the  character  of 
the  Ay  or  other  background,  and  on  the  air  and  weather  conditions 
obtaining  when  the  observation  is  made,  and  these  should  be  given  due 
oonskleration  in  making  comparisons.    Observations  of  this  kind  are  also 
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nibiect  to  penonal  erron  &nd  errara  of  judpneot.  Nererthelees,  theee 
meuiods  are  useful,  eapeciftUy  when  the  reaulta  are  plott^,  according  to 
the  percenUge  scale  detennined  on,  so  that  a  graphic  represeDtatiou  of  the 
chftD^ee  can  oe  ehowD. 

SAUPLINO    AND    DRYING    COAL 

Select  a  representative  shovelful  from  each  barrow-load  as  it 
is  drawn  from  the  coal  pile  or  other  source  of  supply,  and  store  the 
samples  in  a  cool  place  in  a  covered  metal  receptacle.  When  all 
the  coal  has  thus  been  sampled,  break  up  the  lumps,  thoroughly 
mx  the  whole  quantity,  and  finally  reduce  it  by  the  process  of 
reipeated  quartering  and  crushing  to  a  sample  weighmg  about 
5  lb.,  the  largest  pieces  being  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  From  this 
sample  two  1-qt.  air-tight  glass  fruit  jars,  or  other  air-tight  vessels, 
are  to  be  promptly  filled  and  preserved  for  subsequent  determina- 
tions of  moisture,  calorific  value,  and  chemical  composttioD. 

When  the  sample  lot  of  coal  has  been  reduced  by  quartering  to 
say  100  lb.,  a  portion  weighing  say  15  to  20  lb.  should  be  with- 
drawn for  the  purpose  of  immediate  moisture  determination.  This 
is  placed  in  a  shallow  iron  pan  and  dried  on  the  hot  iron  boiler 
flue  for  at  least  12  hours,  t«ing  weighed  before  and  after  drying 
on  scales  reading  to  quarter  ounces. 

The  moisture  thus  determined  is  approximately  reliable  for 
anthracite  and  semi -bituminous  coals,  but  not  for  coals  contfuning 
much  inherent  moisture.  For  such  coals,  and  for  all  reliable 
determinations  the  method  to  be  pursued  is  as  follows: 

Take  one  of  the  samples  contained  in  the  ^lass  jars,  and  subject  it  to  a  thorough 
air  drying,  by  spreading  it  in  a  thin  layer  and  exposing  it  for  sevenO 
hours  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  wann  room,  weighing  it  before  and  after, 
thereby  determining  the  quantity  of  surface  moisture  it  contains.  Then 
crush  the  whole  of  it  by  running  it  through  an  ordinary  coffee  mill  or 
other  suitable  crusher  aajuBt«d  ao  as  to  produce  somewhat  coarse  grains 
(less  than  A  in.),  thoroughly  mix  the  crusned  sample,  select  from  it  a  por- 
tion of  from  10  to  50  grams  (say  i  o».  to  2  oi),  weigh  it  in  a  balance  which  will 
easily  show  a  variation  as  small  as  1  part  in  1000,  and  dry  it  for  one  hour 
in  an  air  or  sand  bath  at  a  temperature  between  240  and  280°  F.  Weigh 
it  and  record  the  loss,  then  heat  and  weigh  again  until  the  minimum  weight 
has  been  reached.  The  difference  between  the  original  and  the  minimum 
weight  is  the  moisture  in  the  air-dried  coal.  The  sum  of  the  moisture  thus 
found  and  that  of  the  surface  moisture  is  the  total  moisture. 

If  a  \&Tfce  drying  oven  is  available  the  moisture  may  be  determined  by 
heating  one  of  the  glass  jais  full  of  coal,  the  cover  being  removed,  at  a  tem- 
perature between  240°  and  280°  F.  until  it  reaches  the  minimum  weizht. 

With  certain  lignites  lower  temperatures  for  drying  may  be  advisable. 

SAMPLING   ASHES   AND   REFUSE. 

The  general  method  above  described  may  also  be  followed  for  ' 
obtaining  a  sample  of  the   ashes  and   refuse,  and  for  determining 
the  amount  of  moisture,  if  any,  in  the  sample. 
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SAUPLINO   8TEAH. 

Construct  a  sampling  pipe  or  nozzle  made  of  J-in,  iron  pipe  and 
insert  it  in  the  steam  main  at  a  point  where  the  entrained  moisture 
is  likely  to  be  most  thoroughly  mixed.  The  inner  end  of  the  pipe, 
which  should  extend  nearly  across  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  main, 
should  be  closed  and  the  interior  portion  perforated  with  not  less 
than  twenty  |-in.  holes  equally  distributed  from  end  to  end  and 


Fig.  244.— Pipe  fob  Sampling  Stbam. 


Ereferably  drilled  in  irregular  or  spiral  rows,  with  the  first  hole  not 
88  than  half  an  inch  from  the  wall  of  the  pipe.     (See  Fig.  344.) 

The  aompling  pipe  should  not  be  placed  near  a  point  nhere  water  may  pocket 
or  where  euch  water  may  effect  the  aiDouDt  of  moisture  contaioed  in  the 

PROXIMATE   ANALYSIS   OF   AIR-DRIED    COAL. 

To  determine  volatile  matter  place  about  one  gram  of  the  air- 
dried  powdered  coal  in  the  crucible  and  heat  it  in  a  drying  oven 
to  220°  F.  for  one  hour  (or  longer  if  necessary  to  obtain  the  minimum 
weight),  cool  in  a  dessicator  and  weigh.  Cover  the  crucible  with 
a  loose  platinum  plate.  Heat  7  minutes  with  a  Bunson  burner 
giving  a  6  to  8-in,  flame,  the  crucible  being  supported  3  in.  above 
the  top  of  the  burner  tube  and  protected  from  outside  air  currents 
by  a  cylindrical  asbestos  chimney  3  in,  diameter.  Cool  in  a  des- 
sicator, remove  the  cover  and  weigh.  The  loss  in  weight  repre- 
sents the  volatile  matter. 

To  ascertain  the  ash,  heat  the  residue  in  the  crucible  by  a  blast 
lamp  until  it  is  completely  burned,  using  a  stream  of  oxygen  if 
desired  to  hasten  the  process.    The  residue  is  the  ash. 

The  difference  between  the  residue  left  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  volatile  matter  and  the  ash  is  the  fixed  carbon. 

SAMPLING    FLUE    GASES. 

The  sample  for  flue  gas  analysis  should  be  drawn  from  the  region 
near  the  center  of  the  main  body  of  escaping  gases,  using  a  sampling 
pipe  not  larger  than  J-in.  gas  pipe.  The  point  selected  should 
be  one  where  there  is  no  chance  for  air-leakage  into  the  flue  which 
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could  affect  the  average  quality.  In  a  round  or  square  flue  having 
an  area  of  nor  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  grate  surface,  the 
sampling  pipe  may  be  introduced  hoiizontally  at  a  central  line, 
or  preferably  a  Uttle  higher  than  this  line,  and  the  pipe  should 
contain  perforations  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  part  im- 
mersed, pointing  toward  the  current  of  gas,  the  collective  area  of 
the  peiforationa  being  less  than  the  area  of  the  pipe.  The  pipe 
should  be  frequently  removed  and  cleaned. 

It  is  advisable  to  take  samples  both  from  the  flue  and  from  the 
furnace,  so  as  to  detennine  the  amount  of  air  leakage  through  the 
setting  and  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  gas  between  the 
furnace  and  the  flue. 

It  is  beet  to  draw  a  continuouB  sample,  uainK  a  suitable  aspirator,  and 
provide  a  brant^  pipe  from  which  to  obtain  tne  test-sample.  The  test 
sample  can  then  be  taken  either  momentarily  or  continuously,  according 
to  tne  requirementa. 

inSCBLLANBOUS   INaTRUCTlONa, 

The  person  in  charge  of  a  test  should  have  the  aid  of  a  sufflcient 
number  of  assistants,  so  that  he  may  be  free  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  any  part  of  the  work  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be 
required.  He  should  make  sure  that  the  instruments  and  testing 
apparatus  continually  give  reliable  indications,  and  that  the  read- 
ings are  correctly  recorded.  He  should  also  keep  in  view,  at  all 
points,  the  operation  of  the  plant  or  part  of  the  plant  under  test 
and  see  that  the  operating  conditions  determined  on  are  main- 
tained and  that  nothing  occurs,  either  by  accident  or  design,  to 
vitiate  the  data.  This  last  precaution  is  especially  needed  in  guar- 
antee tests. 

Before  a  test  is  undertaken,  it  is  important  that  the  boiler, 
engine,  or  other  apparatus  concerned  shall  have  been  in  operation 
a  auflicient  length  of  time  to  attain  working  temperatures  and 
proper  operating  conditions  throughout,  so  that  the  results  of  the 
test  may  express  the  true  working  performance. 

It  would,  for  example,  be  manifestly  improper  to  start  a  test  for  detennintng 
the  maximum  efRciency  of  an  external^'  fired  boiler  with  brick  setting, 
until  the  boiler  had  been  at  work  a  sufficient  number  of  days  to  dry  out 
Uioroughly  and  heat  the  brick  work  to  ita  working  temperature. 

An  exception  should  be  noted  where  the  object  of  the  test  is 
to  obtain  the  working  performance,  including  the  effect  of  prelim- 
inary heating,  in  which  case  all  the  conditions  should  conform  to 
those  of  regular  service. 

In  preparation  for  a  test  to  demonstrate  maximum  efficiency, 
it  is  desirable  to  run  preliminary  tests  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  most  advantageous  conditions. 
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OPERATINQ   CONDITIONS. 

In  all  testa  in  which  the  object  ia  to  determine  the  performance 
ander  conditions  of  maximum  efficiency,  or  where  it  ia  desired  to 
iiscertain  the  effect  of  predetermined  conditions  of  operation,  all 
MUch  conditions  which  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  efficiency 
should  be  maintained  as  nearly  uniform  during  the  trial  aa  the 
limitations  of  practical  work  will  permit,  Where  maximum 
efficiency  ia  the  object  in  view,  there  should  be  uniformity  in  such 
matters  as  steam  pressure,  timea  of  firing,  quantity  of  coal  supplied 
at  each  firing,  thickness  of  fire,  and  in  other  firing  operationa;  also 
in  the  rate  of  supplying  the  feedwater,  in  the  load,  and  in  the  opera- 
ting conditions  throughout.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  object  of 
the  test  ia  to  determine  the  performance  under  working  conditiona, 
no  attempt  at  uniformity  is  either  desired  or  required  unless  this 
uniformity  corresponds  to  the  regular  practice,  and  when  this  is 
the  object  the  usual  working  conditions  should  ptevail  throughout 
the  trial. 


A  log  of  the  data  should  be  entered  in  notebooks  or  on  blank 
sheets  suitably  prepared  in  advance.  This  should  be  done  in  such 
manner  that  the  test  may  be  divided  into  hourly  periods,  or  if  neces- 
sary periods  of  li'ss  duration,  and  the  leading  data  obtained  for  any 
one  or  more  (x-rioda  as  desired,  thereby  showing  the  degree  of 
uniformity  obtained. 

The  roatiings  of  instruments  and  apparatus  concerned  in  the 
test  other  than  those  showing  quantities  of  consumption  (such  as 
fuel,  water,  and  gas),  should  be  taken  at  intervals  not  exceeding 
half  an  hour  and  entered  in  the  log.  When  the  indications  fluctuate, 
the  intervals  should  be  reduced.  In  the  case  of  smoke  observa- 
tions it  is  often  necessary  to  take  observations  every  minute,  or 
still  of  toner. 

Make  a  memorandum  of  every  event  connected  with  the  prog- 
ress of  a  test,  however  unnecessary  at  the  time  it  may  appear. 
A  record  should  be  made  of  the  exact  time  of  every  such  occurrence 
and  the  time  of  taking  every  weight  and  every  observation.  For 
the  purpose  of  identification  the  signature  of  the  observer  and  the 
date  should  be  affixed  to  each  log  sheet  or  record. 

In  the  simple  matter  of  weighing  coal  by  the  barrow-load,  or 
weighing  water  by  the  tank-full,  which  is  required  in  many  testa, 
a  series  of  marks,  or  tallies,  should  never  be  trusted.  The  time 
each  load  is  weighed  or  emptied  should  be  recorded.  The  weighing 
of  coal  should  not  be  delegated  to  unreliable  assistants,  and  when- 
ever practicable,  one  or  more  men  should  be  assigned  solely  to  this 
work.     The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  weighing  of  feed- 
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PLOTTING   DATA   AND   RBSULTa. 


If  it  ia  de^red  to  show  the  uniformity  of  the  data  at  a  glance 
the  whole  log  of  the  trial  should  be  plotted  on  a  chart,  preferably 
while  the  test  is  in  progress,  using  horizontal  distances  to  represent 
times  of  observation,  and  vertical  distances  on  suitable  scales  to 
represent  various  data  as  recorded. 


The  report  of  a  test  should  present  all  the  leading  facts  bearing 
on  the  design,  dimennons,  condition,  and  operation  of  the  apparatus 
tested,  and  should  include  a  description  of  any  other  ^paratua 
and  auxiliaries  concerned,  toother  with  such  sketches  as  may  be 
needed  for  a  clear  understanding  of  all  points  under  consideration. 
It  should  state  clearly  the  object  and  character  of  the  test,  the 
methods  followed,  the  conditions  maintained,  and  the  conclusions 
reached,  closing  with  a  tabular  summary  of  the  principal  data 
and  results. 

KcLBs  roR  CoNDncrnNQ  Evaporattve  Tests  op  Boilgbs 

OBJECT  AND   PREPARATIONS. 

Determine  the  object  of  the  test,  take  the  dimensions,  note 
the  physical  conditions,  examine  for  leakages,  install  the  testing 
appbances,  etc.,  as  pointed  out  in  the  general  instructions  and  make 
preparations  for  the  test  accordingly. 


Determine  the  character  of  fuel  to  be  used.  For  tests  of  maxi- 
mum efficiency  or  capacity  of  the  boiler  to  compare  with  other 
boilers,  the  coal  should  be  of  some  kind  which  is  commercially 
regarded  as  a  standard  for  the  locality  where  the  test  is  made. 

A  coal  selected  for  maximum  efficiency  and  capacity  tests  should 
be  the  best  of  its  class,  and  especially  free  from  sl^;ging  and  un- 
usual clinker-forming  impurities. 

-For  guarantee  and  other  tests  with  a  specified  coal  containing 
not  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  ash  and  moisture,  the  coal 
selected  should  not  be  higher  in  ash  and  in  moisture  than  the 
stated  amounts  because  any  increase  is  liable  to  reduce  the  efficiency 
and  capacity  more  than  the  equivalent  proportion  of  such  increase, 

OPBRATINO   CONDITIONS. 

Determine  what  the  operating  conditions  and  method  of  firing 
should  be  to  conform  to  the  object  in  view,  and  see  that  they  pre 
vail  throughout  the  trial,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
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Where  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  evAporation  iji  required,  airojigeinent  con 
UBUaily  be  made  to  dispoBe  of  the  ateam  so  that  tfaia  result  con  be  attained. 
In  a  sii^le  boiler  it  may  be  accomplished  by  dischargisE  Bteom  through  a 
waste  pipe  and  iwulating  the  amount  by  meaoe  of  a  valve.  In  a  battery 
of  boilera,  in  whicn  only  one  is  tested,  the  draft  may  be  regulated  on  the 
remaiaing  boilera  to  meet  the  varying  demands  for  steam,  leaving  the  teat 
boiler  to  woA  under  a  steady  rate  of  evapomtioiL 


The  duration  of  tests  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  a  hand- 
fired  boiler,  ehould  be  at  least  10  hours  of  continuous  running,  or 
such  time  as  may  be  required  to  bum  a  total  6f  250  lb.  of  coal  per 
square  foot  of  grat«. 

In  the  case  of  a  boiler  using  a  mechanical  stoker,  the  duration, 
where  practicable,  should  be  at  least  24  hours.  If  the  stoker  is  of 
a  type  that  permits  the  quantity  and  condition  of  the  fuel  bed  at 
beginning  and  end  of  the  test  to  be  accurately  estimated,  the  dura- 
tion may  be  reduced  to  10  hours,  or  such  time  as  may  be  required 
to  bum  the  total  of  260  lb.  per.  sq.  ft. 

In  commercial  tests  where  the  service  requires  ctrntinuous  operation  nii^t 
and  day,  with  frequent  shifts  of  firemen,  the  duration  of  the  teat,  whet£er 
the  boilers  aie  hand-fired  or  stoker-fired,  should  be  at  least  twenty-four 

STARTING  AMD   STOPPING. 

The  conditions  regarding  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  and 
boiler,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  live  coal  and  ash  on  the 
grates,  the  water  level,  and  the  steam  pressure,  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  test. 

To  secure  the  desired  equality  of  conditions  with  hand-fired 
boilers,  the  following  method  should  be  employed: 

The  furnace  being  well  heated  by  a  preliminary  run,  bum  the  fire  low,  and 
Uioroughly  clean  it,  leaving  enough  live  coal  spread  evenly  over  the  ^te 
(eay  2  to  4  ins,),"  to  eerve  as  a  foundation  for  the  new  fire.  Note  quickly 
the  thickness  of  the  coal  bed  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  estimated  ot  measured; 
aJso  the  water  level, t  the  steam  pressure,  and  the  time,  and  record  the 
latter  as  the  starting  time.  Fresh  coal  should  then  be  fired  from  that 
weighed  for  the  test,  the  ashpit  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  regular  work 
of  tne  teat  proceeded  with. 

Before  the  end  of  the  test  the  fire  should  a^in  be  burned  low  and  cleaned 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  same  amount  of  live  coal  on  the  grate 
as  at  the  start.  When  this  condition  is  reached,  observe  quickly  the  water 
level,  t  the  steam  pressure,  and  the  time,  and  record  the  latter  as  the  stop- 
ping time.  If  the  water  level  is  lower  than  at  the  b^^nine,  a  correction 
should  be  made  by  computation,  rather  than  by  feeding  additional  water. 
Finally  remove  the  ashes  and  refuse  from  the  a^pit. 

In  a  plant  containing  several  boilers  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  clean 
them  simultaneouely,  the  fires  should  be  cleaned  one  after  the  other  as  rapidly 
as  may  be,  and  each  one  after  cleaning  charged  with  enough  coal  to  main- 

*  I  to  2  Id.  [or  imsll  unthrteite  ends. 

t  Do  not  blow  down  the  viter-ctus  ealumD  toe  M  IcMt  oD«  bout  before  th»e   rradini* 

kod  density  of  the  water  within  tb)  eolumn  tnd  ootmsclini  pipe. 
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tain  a  thin  fire  in  good  workiag  condition.  After  the  last  fire  is  cleaoed 
and  in  working  condition,  bum  all  the  fires  low  (say  4  to  6  in.),  note 
quickly  the  thickness  of  each,  aleo  the  water  levels,  steam  nresaure,  and 
tune,  which  Last  is  taken  as  the  atartins;  time.  Likewise  wnen  the  time 
&rrtvee  for  closing  the  test,  the  fires  should  be  quickly  cleaned  one  by  one, 
and  when  this  work  is  completed  they  should  all  be  burned  low  the  same 
as  at  the  start  and  the  various  observations  made  as  not«d. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  boiler  having  several  furnace  doors  requiring  the 
fire  ta  be  cleaned  in  sections  one  after  the  other,  the  above  directions  per- 
taining to  stulit^  and  stopping  in  a  plant  of  several  boilers  may  b& 
followed. 

To  obtain  the  desired  equality  of  conditions  of  the  fire  when  a 
mechanical  stoker  other  than  a  chain  grat«  is  used,  the  procedure 
should  be  modified  where  practicable  as  follows: 

Regulate  the  coal  feed  so  as  to  bum  the  fire  to  the  low  condition  required  for 
cleaning.  Shut  off  the  coaE-feeding  mechanism  and  fill  the  hoppers  level 
full.  Clean  the  ash  or  dump  plate,  note  quickly  the  depth  ana  condition 
of  the  coal  on  the  grate,  the  water  level,  the  steam  pressure,  and  the  time, 
and  record  the  latter  as  the  starling  time.  Then  start  the  coal-feeding 
mechanism,  clean  the  ashpit,  and  proceed  with  the  regular  work  of  the 
test. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  the  close  of  the  test,  shut  olT  the  coal-feeding 
mechanism,  fill  the  hoppers  and  bum  the  fire  to  the  same  low  point  as  at 
the  beginning.  When  this  condition  is  reachel,  note  the  water  level,  the 
eteam  pressure,  and  the  time,  and  record  the  latter  as  the  stopping  time. 
Finally  clean  the  ash  plate  and  haul  the  asheS. 

In  Uie  case  of  chain  grate  stokers,  the  desired  operating  conditions  should 
be  maintained  for  half  an  hour  before  starting  a  teat  and  for  a  like  period 
before  its  close,  the  height  of  the  stoker  gate  or  tbioat  plate  and  the 
speed  of  the  gcate  being  the  same  during  both  of  these  periods. 

RECORDS. 

Half-hourly  readings  of  the  instruments  are  usually  sufficient. 
If  there  are  sudden  and  wide  fluctuations,  the  readings  in  such 
cases  should  be  taken  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  some  instances 
oftener. 

In  hand-fired  tests  the  coal  should  be  weighed  and  delivered  to  the  firemen  in 
portions  sufficient  for  one  hour's  run,  thereby  ascertaining  the  degree  of 
uniformity  of  firing.  An  ample  supply  of  coal  should  be  maintained  at  all 
times,  but  the  quantity  on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  each  hour  should  be  as 
small  as  practicable,  so  that  the  same  may  be  readily  estimated  and 
deducted  from  the  total  weight.  Likewise  in  stoker  tests  the  weight  of 
coal  fed  to  the  furnace  each  hour  should  be  determined. 

The  records  should  be  such  as  to  ascertain  also  the  consumption  of 
faedwater  each  hour,  and  thereby  determine  the  degree  of  uniformity  of 
evaporation. 

QVALITY  OF    STEAM. 

If  the  boiler  does  not  produce  superheated  steam  the  percentage 
of  moisture  in  the  steam  should  Ix;  determined  by  the  use  of  a 
throttling  or  separating  calorimeter.  If  the  boiler  has  superheating 
surface,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  should  be  determined  by  the 
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use  of  a  thermometer  inserted  in  a  thermometer  well  in  the  steam- 
pipe. 

SAMPLING    AND    DRYINQ    COAL. 

During  the  progress  of  the  test  the  coal  should  be  regularly 
sampled  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  and  determination  of  moisture. 


The  ashes  and  refuse  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and  ash-pit 
during  the  progress  of  the  test  and  at  its  close  should  be  weighed 
so  far  as  possible  in  a  dry  state.  If  wet  the  amount  of  moisture 
should  be  ascertained  and  allowed  for,  a  sample  being  taken  and 
dried  for  this  purpose.  This  sample  may  serve  also  for  analyos 
for  the  determination  of  anbumed  carbon. 

CALORIFIC   TESTS    AND    ANALYSEB   OF   COAL. 

The  quality  of  the  fuel  should  be  determined  by  calorific  tests 
and  analyses  of  the  coal  sample  above  referred  to. 

ANALYSES  OF    FLUE   GASES. 

For  approximate  determinations  of  the  composition  of  the  flue 
gases,  the  Orsat  apparatus,  or  some  modification  thereof,  should 
be  employed.  If  momentary  samples  are  obtained  the  analyses 
should  be  made  as  frequently  as  possible,  aay  every  15  to  30  minutes, 
depending  on  the  skill  of  the  operator,  noting  at  the  time  the 
sample  is  drawn  the  furnace  and  firing  conditions.  If  the  siunple 
drawn  is  a  continuous  one,  the  intervals  may  be  made  longer. 

SMOKE    OBSERVATIONS. 

In  tests  of  bituminous  coals  requiring  a  detenninatioQ  of  the 
amount  of  smoke  produced,  observations  should  be  made  regularly 
throughout  the  trial  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  (or  if  necessary 
every  minute),   noting  at  the   same  time  the  furnace   and   firing 

conditions. 


r  more  single  firings,  the  inter- 


CALCULATION    OF    RESULTS. 


weight  of  vrat«r  fed,  in  which  case  the  factor  of 
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When  the  percentage  is  greater  than  2  per  cent,  or  if  extreme  accuracy 
is  required,  the  Factor  of  correction  is 


in  which  P  is  the  proportion  of  moisture,  H  the  total  heat  of  1  lb.  of  utu- 
rated  ateam,  k,  tne  heat  in  water  at  the  temperature  of  saturated  steam, 
and  h  the  heat  in  water  at  the  feed  temperature. 
When  the  steam  la  superheated  the  factor  of  correction  for  quality  of 

H,-k 
H  -K 

in  which  H,  is  the  total  beat  of  1  lb.  of  superheated  steam  of  the  observed 
temperature  and  pressure. 

UnlesB  otherwise  provided,  a  combined  boiler  and  superheater  should 
be  treated  as  oae  unit,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  work  done  by  the  super- 
heater should  be  included  in  the  evaporative  work  of  the  boiler. 


(6)  CorrtUion  Sot  Steam  or  Power  vaet.  for  Aiding  Combu^icm.  The  quantity  of 
steam  or  power,  if  any,  used  for  producing  draft,  injecting  fuel,  or  aidiiw 
combustion,  should  be  determined  and  recorded  in  toe  Tcmle  of  Data  ana 


Results.  There  should  also  be  recorded,  by  foot-note  below  the  table,  a 
statement  showing  whether  or  not  a  deduction  has  been  made  from  the  total 
evaporation  for  steam  or  power  used,  and  if  such  deduction  has  been  made, 
the  method  of  computing  it. 
(c)  EiiuivaUnt  Eiiaporalion.  The  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212* 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  water  evaporated,  corrected  for 
moisture  in  steam,  by  the  "  factor  of  evaporation."    The  latt«r  equals 

H-k 

970.4 ' 

in  which  //  and  h  are  respectively  the  total  heat  of  saturated  steam  and 
of  the  Feedwater  entering  the  boiler. 

The  "  factor  of  evaporation  "  and  the  "  factor  of  correction  for  Quality 
of  steam  "  may  be  combined  into  one  expression  in  the  case  of  superneated 
steam  aa  follows: 


IB  fired,  and  the  calorific  value 

oi  1  lb.  of  coal  aa  fired. 

The  "  elliciency  based  on  combustible  "  is  the  relation  between  the 
heat  absorbcl  per  pound  of  combustible  burned  and  the  calorific  value 
of  1  lb.  of  combustible.  This  expression  of  efficiency  furnishes  an  approx- 
imate means  for  comparing  the  results  of  different  tests  when  the  losaea 
of  unbumed  coal  due  to  grates,  cleanings,  etc.,  are  eliminated. 

The  "  combustible  burned "  is  determined  by  subtracting  from  the 
weight  of  coal  supplied  to  the  boiler,  the  moisture  in  the  coal,  the  weigjit 
of  ash  and  unbumed  coal  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and  ashpit,  and  the 
weight  of  dust,  soot,  and  refuse,  if  any,  withdrawn  from  the  tubes,  flues, 
and  combustion  chambers,  including  ash  carried  away  in  the  pases,  if  any, 
determined  from  the  analyses  of  coat  and  ash.*  The  "combustible"  usea 
for  determining  the  calorific  value  ia  the  weight  of  coal  leas  the  moisture 
and  ash  found  oy  analysis. 


)t  um  MmMunbie  mnwd  in 
uDbucsed  luM  •hieb  »r«  taunr 
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The  "  heat  absorbed  "  per  pound  of  coal  or  coinbiutible  is  calculated 
by  multiplying  the  equivalent  evaporatiou  from  and  at  212°  per  pound 
of  coi^  or  combuBtible  by  970,4. 
(e)  Heal  Balance.  A  "  heat  balance,"  or  appronmate  distribution  of  the 
calori&c  value  of  1  lb.  of  dry  coal  among  the  several  items  of  heat  util- 
ized and  heat  loat,  should  be  obtained  in  cases  where  the  flue  gases  have 
beeu  analyzed  and  a  complete  analyais  made  of  the  coal. 

The  loBB  due  to  moisture  in  the  coal  is  found  by  multiplying  the  total 
heat  of  1  lb.  of  superheated  steam  at  the  temperatuie  of  the  escaping 
gaaes,  calculated  from  the  temperature  of  the  «ir  m  the  boilM*  room,  by  the 
proportion  of  moiBture,'(referTed  to  dry  coal. 

The  losa  due  to  moisture  formed  by  the  burning  of  hydrogen  ia  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  total  heat  of  1  fb,  of  Buperheated  steam  at  the  tem- 
perature or  the  escaping  gases,  calculated  from  the  temperature  of  the  air 
m  the  boiler  room,  oy  the  proportion  of  the  hydrogen,  determined  from 
the  aoalysis  of  the  coal,  referred  to  dry  cool,  and  multiplexing  the  result  by  9. 

The  loss  due  to  heat  carried  away  in  the  dry  gases  is  found  by  multi- 
plying the  weight  of  gas  per  pound  of  dry  cosJ  by  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature of  the  gases  above  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  room,  and  by 
the  specific  heat  of  the  gases  (0.34).  The  weight  of  gas  per  lb.  of  dry 
CO  il  IB  obtaiued  by  finding  the  weight  of  dry  gas  per  pound  of  carbon 
burned,  using  the  formula 

n  COfl-80-i-7(CO+N) 
3(CO,+CO) 

m  which  CO],  CO,  0,  and  N  are  expressed  in  percentages  by  volume,  and 
multiplying  this  result  by  the  proportion  borne  by  the  carbon  burned 
to  the  whole  antount  of  dry  com  as  determined  from  the  results  of  the 
analyais  of  the  cool,  ash,  and  refuse. 

The  loss  due  to  incomplete  combustion  of  carbon  is  found  by  first  obtain- 
ing the  proportion  borne  by  the  caifaon  monoxide  in  the  gases  to  the  sum 
of  the  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  then  multiplying  this 
proportion  by  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  coal  minus  the  caroon  lost 
in  the  ash  and  muae,  and  finally  multiplyins  the  product  by  10,150, 
which  is  the  number  of  heat  units  generated  oy  burning  to  carbon  dioxide 
one  pound  of  carbon  contained  in  carbon  monoxide. 

The  loss  due  to  combustible  matter  in  the  ash  and  refuse  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  proportion  that  this  combustible  bears  to  the  whole  amount 
of  dry  co^  by  its  calorific  value  per  pound.  For  most  purposes  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  assume  the  latter  to  be  14,600  B.T.U.,  the  same  as  that  of  carbon. 

The  loss  due  to  moisture  in  the  air  is  detwmined  by  multiplying  the 
weight  of  such  moisture  per  pound  of  dry  coal  by  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  flue  gases  above  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  room  and  by 
0.47.  The  weight  of  moisture  is  found  by  multiplying  the  weif^t  of  air 
per  pound  of  dry  coal  by  the  moisture  in  one  pound  of  air  detennined  from 
readings  of  the  wet  and  dry-bulb  thermometer. 
if)  Totai  Heat  of  Cominutwn  oj  Coal,  by  ATuiiytix.  The  total  heat  of  com- 
bustion may  be  computed  from  the  results  of  the  ultimate  analysis  by 
using  the  formula  '  ■" 

14,600 C +63,000  (h-^WwOOS, 

in  which  C,  H,  O,  and  8  refer  to  the  proportions  of  carbon,   hydrogen' 
oxygen,  and  sulphur,  respectively. 
[g)  AtT  for  Combustion.    The  quantity  of  air  used  may  be  calculated  by  the 
formulie: 

Lb.  of  au'  per  lb.  of  carbon  •-  ^ 


CO,+CO, 
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in  which  N,  C0|  and  COJare  the  percentages  of  dry  gaa  obtained  by  analysb 
and 

Lb.  of  air  per  lb.  of  coal  •=  lb.  air  per  lb.  Gx  (per  cent  C  in  the  coal,  1<^ 
per  cent  carbon  in  refi^se,  referred  to  coal). 

The  ratio  of  the  air  supply  to  that  theoTcticaUy  required  for  complete 

°~'"^"'M-3.782(0-»iCX))-     ^ 

DATA    AND    RESULTS. 

The  data  and  reBulta  should  be  reported  in  accordance  with 
the  form  printed  below,  adding  lines  for  data  not  provided  for, 
or  omitting  those  not  required,  as  may  conform  to  the  object  is  view. 


In  trials  having  for  an  object  the  determination  and  exposition 
of  the  complete  boiler  performance,  the  entire  tog  of  readings  and 
data  should  be  plotted  on  a  chart  and  represented  graphically. 

TESTS   WITH    OIL   AND    GAS   FUELS. 

Tests  of  boilers  using  oil  or  gas  for  fuel  should  accord  with  the 
rules  here  given,  excepting  as  they  are  varied  to  conform  to  the 
particular  characteristics  of  the  fuel.  The  proper  length  of  tests 
with  gas  and  oi!  fuels  may  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  the 
probable  errors  and  the  degree  of  accuracy  desired,  the  minimum 
duration  for  economy  tests  being  5  hours.  With  these  fuels  the 
"  flying  "  method  of  starting  and  stopping  is  employed. 

The  table  of  data  and  reeulta  should  contain  items  stating  character  of  furnace 
and  burner,  quality  and  compoeition  of  oil  or  gae,  tempcrEture  at  oil,  and 
data  r^arding  the  performance  of  the  apparatus  supplying  the  fuel. 

DATA  AND  RESULTS  OF  EVAPORATIVE  TEST.* 

1.  Teat  of .  .To  detemiiae. , ,  .Test  conducted  by.  .boiler  located  at. . 

2.  Number  and  kind  of  boilers 

3.  Kind  of  furnace 

4.  Grate  surface  (width length ) So.  ft. 


.  Water  heating  surface. . 

6.  Superheating  surface. . . 

7.  Total  heating  surface, . 


d.  Volume  of  combustion  space  between  grate  and  heating  surface 
,  Distance  from  center  of  grate  to  nearest  heating  surface. .... 


[DaU,  DuToHm,  etc. 

Hrs. 

Be  of  coal.. 

M  or  ths  ubls  in  tha  Coda  ot  1»U  of  Um  A.S.M.E 
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Average  Pmtura,  Temptralwa,  eU. 

11.  Steam  prasure  by  gage Lbs. 

12.  Temperature  of  Bteam,  if  superheated Deg. 

13.  Temperature  of  feed  water  entering  boiler " 

14.  Tempei&ture  of  escapiiu  gases  leaving  boiW " 

15.  Force  of  draft  between  damper  and  boiler In. 

c.  Drsf t  in  furnace " 

d.  Draft  or  blast  in  aah  pit " 

16.  State  of  weather 

o.  Temperature  of  external  air D«. 

6.  Temperature  of  air'entering  aah  pit ' 

e.  Relative  bumidity  of  air  entering  aah  pit " 

Qvaiity  of  SUam. 

11.  Pereento^  of  moisture  in  steam  or  degrees  of  super- 

heatmg. Pot  cent  or  d^. 

18.  Factor  of  correction  for  quality  of  steam " 

roloj  QuantUiea. 

19.  Total  weight  of  coal  as  fired  ' Lba. 

20.  Percentage  of  moisture  in  coal  as  fired Percent 

21.  Total  weight  of  dry  coa]  fired Lbs. 

22.  Total  ash,  clinkers,  and  refuse  (dry)t " 

23.  Total  combustible  burned  (Item  21  -Item  22) " 

24.  Percentage  of  ash  and  refuse  in  dry  coal Pa:  cent 

26.  Total  weight  of  water  fed  to  boiler  J Lbs. 

26.  Total  water  evaporated,  corrected  for  quality  of  steam  {Item 

25XItem  18) Lbo. 

27.  Factor  of  evaporation  based  on  temperature  of  water  entering  boiler. 

28.  Total  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212°  (Item  26  X  Item  27)  Lbs. 

Hourly  QuanlUiM  and  Raiet. 

29.  Dry  coal  per  hour Lbs. 

30.  Dry  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour 

31.  Water  evaporated  per  hour,  corrected  for  quality  of  steam " 

32.  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212°  i " 

33.  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212°  per  square  foot 

of  wata  heating  surface* " 

Capacilj/. 

34.  Evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212°  (same  as  Item  32) Lbs. 

a.  Boiler  horsepower  developed  (Item  34-i-34]) Bl.  H.P. 

35.  Rated  capacit:^  per  hour,  from  and  at  212° Lbs. 

a.  Rated  boiler  horsepower BL  H.P. 

36.  Percentage  of  rated  capacity  developed Per  cent 

Economy. 

37.  Water  fed  per  pound  of  coal  as  Bred  (Item  2fi-!-Item  19) Lbs. 

38.  Water  evaporated  per  pound  of  dry  coal  (Item  26 -^  Item  21) " 

•  The  term  "u  fired"  meftu  Htusl  cooditioDi  includiD^  maisture.     Wfifht  comoted  fo 


Convtted  when 


■acted  [or  inequility  of  nuter  level  and  ol  steam  nrenure  at  beKinninE  u 
-•-■■"•*'■' ■     —  --     ' ■--  - -■  ititutadlffl 


1,  Equivalem 
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39.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212*  per  pound  of  coal  as 

fired  (It«in28+Iteml9) " 

10.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212°  per  pound  of  dry  aoal 

(Item28+Item  21) " 

11.  Equivalent  evaporatkiD  from  and  at  212°  per  pound  of  combustible 

(Item  28+Item  23) " 

Effiaency. 

42.  Calorific  value  of  1  lb.  of  dry  coal  by  calorimeter  * B.T.U. 

a.  Calorific  value  of  1  lb.  dry  co^  by  analyeig " 

43.  Calorific  value  o!  I  lb.  of  combustible  oy  calorimeter. " 

a.  Calorific  value  of  1  lb.  combustible  by  analysis " 

44.  EfiSciency  d  boiler,  furnace  and  grat«, 


lOOx: 
46.  Efficiency  based  on  combustible. 


.Item  40X970.4 


Cotf  of  BvaparaUon. 

46.  Cost  of  coal  per  ton  of  ....  lbs.  delivered  in  boiler  room DoUarB 

47.  Coat  of  coal  required  for  evaporation  1000  lbs.   of  water  under 

(^Merred  conditions " 

48.  Cost  of  coal  required  for  evaporatiiig   1000  lbs.  of  water  from 

and  at  212° " 


49.  Pra^jentage  of  smoke  as  observed Per  cent 


fil.  Analysis  of  dry  gases  byvolume; 


oalyaiB  of  dry  gases  byvolume: 

a.  CarboD  dioxide  (COi) Per  ci 


a.  Moisture 

b.  Volatile  matter 
e.  Fixed  carbim 
d.  Ash 


e.  Sulphur,  separately  det«cmined . . 

•  If  (ht  nloriGo  TiJue  ig  dfaired  per  lb.  of  CO*!  "a»6red," 


As  Fired 

Dry  Coal 

Combustible. 

100% 

100% 

100% 

ultiplyby    lDO~ttfm30)  +  100. 
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53.  Ultimate  uialyriB  of  dry  ooal. 

a.  C»rbon  (C) Per  ceDt 

b.  Hydrogen  (H)  

c.  Oxygen  (0) 

d.  Nitrogen  (N) " 

e.  Sulphur  (S) 

/.  Ash " 

54.  AnalysiB  of  Ash  and  Refuse,  etc 


S.'i.  Heat  balance,  based  on  dir  coal  and  combustible 

a.  Heat    absorbed   by    Uie   boiler    (Item  40  c~ 

41X970.4) 

b.  Lo88  due  to  evaporation  of  moisture  in  coal  . . . 

c.  Iioes  due  to  heat  carried  away  by  steam  fumed 

by  the  burning  of  hydrogen 

d.  Loas  due  to  heat  carried  away  in  the  dry  flue 

e.  Loss  due  to  carbon  monoxide 

/.   Loss  due  to  combustible  in  ash  and  refuse 

«.  Iioss  due  to  heating  moisture  in  air 
.  Lobs  due  to  unconsumed  hydrogen  and  hydro- 
carbons, to  radiation,  and  unaccounted  for.  . 
t.  Total    calorific    value   of    1    lb.   of  dry  coal.  - 
(Item  42.) 


If  it  is  dewred  that  the  heat  balance  be  based  on  coal  "as  fired,"  or  on  "  com- 
huatible  burned,"  the  items  in  the  first  column  are  multiplied  by  the  proportion 
(100-Item20)-{- 100 for  coal  "as  fired,"  or  by  I00-!-(100-Il«m  65f,  per  cent) 
for  "  combustible. " 


Principai.  Data  a 


}   RXBULTB   or   BOILEB  TeST. 


8c|.ft 


Hra. 


1.  Grate  surface  (width length ) 

2.  Total  heating  surface 

3.  Date 

4.  Duration 

5.  Kind  and  size  of  coat. 

6.  Steam  pressure  by  gage Lbs. 

7.  Temperature  of  feed  water  entering  boiler Deg. 

8.  Percentage  of  moisture  in  steam  or  number  of  degrees  of  super- 

heatmg Per  cent 

ord^. 

9.  Percentage  of  moisture  in  coal Per  cent 

10.  Dry  coal  per  hour Lbs. 

1 1 .  Dry  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour " 

12.  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212° " 

13.  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212°  per  square  foot 

of  heating  surface " 

14.  Rated  capacity  per  hour,  from  and  at  212° " 

15.  Percentage  of  rated  capacity  developed Per  cent 

16.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212°  per  pound  of  dry  coal.  .        Lbs. 

17.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212°perpoundof  combustible        " 
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18.  Calorific  value  of  1  lb.  of  dry  coal  by  calorimeter B.T.U. 

19.  Calorific  value  of  1  lb.  of  combuatible  by  calcrinieter " 

20.  Efficiency  of  boiler,  furnace,  and  grate 


21.  Efficiency  baaed  on  combustible 

Item  17X970.4 


LOCATION  OP  IN3TRUUBNTS  FOR  BOILER  TESTS.* 

The  feedwater  thermometer  should  be  pl&ced  in  a  thermometer  wdl  and 
inserted  in  the  feed  pipe.  Where  an  injector  is  employed,  and  the  water  is 
weighed  or  measured  before  it  is  supplied  thereto,  the  well  should  be  placed 
on  the  suction  side  of  the  injector,  and  the  iniect«r  should  receive  steam  thnni^ 
a  short  covered  pipe  connected  directly  to  tne  boiler  under  t«8t.  If  the  Bteam 
is  taken  from  some  other  source  and  it  is  of  different  pressure  and  different 

auality  from  that  of  the  boiler  under  teat,  correction  should  be  made  for  such 
iFTerence.  When  the  temperature  of  the  water  changes  between  the  injector 
and  boiler,  aa  by  the  use  of  a  heater  or  by  excessive  radiation,  the  temperature 
at  which  the  water  enters  and  leaves  the  injecter  and  that  at  which  it  enters 
tbe  boiler  should  all  be  taken.  In  that  case,  the  weight  to  be  used  is  that  of  the 
wat«r  leaving  the  injector,  computed  from  the  heat  units  if  not  directly 
measured,  ana  the  temperatuie  that  of  the  water  entering  Che  boiler.  The  weight 
of  condeiised  steam  te  be  added  to  the  weight  of  water  entering  the  injector, 
to  obtain  that  leaving  the  injector,  may  be  computed  by  multiplying  tbe  w^ght 
entering  by  the  proportion 

h,-hi 
ht-k,' 
in  which 

hi  -^heat  units  per  lb.  of  water  entering  ia|ecter; 
Ai=heat  units  per  lb.  of  steam  entering  injector; 
.  Ai=hefit  unit«  per  lb.  of  water  leaving  mjector. 

The  location  of  the  steam  calorimeter  and  steam  thennometa  AouM  be 
as  close  to  the  boiler  as  possible. 

Draft  i^ges  should  be  'attached  to  each  boiler  between  the  hand  damper 
and  l^e  boiler,  and  as  near  the  damper  as  practicable.  In  the  case  of  a  plant 
containing  a  number  of  boilers,  a  gage  should  also  be  attached  to  the  main 
Rue  between  the  regulating  damper  and  the  boiler  plant.  It  is  desirable  also 
to  have  gages  connected  to  the  furnace  or  furnaces  of  the  boilers,  and  in  cases 
of  forced  blast,  to  the  ashpits  and  blower  ducts.  If  there  is  on  economiser 
in  the  flue  a  gage  should  be  connected  l«  the  flue  at  each  end  of  this  apparatus. 
The  same  draft  gage  may  be  used  for  all  the  points  noted,  provided  suitable 
pipes  are  run  from  tiie  gage  to  each,  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  connected  to 
either  point  at  will. 

The  Rue  thermometer  should  be  located  where  it  will  show  the  avu^ge 
temperature  of  the  whole  body  of  gas.  For  an  extremely  large  flue  the  ther- 
mometer may  be  placed  in  an  oil  pot  of  small  diameter,  which  is  suspended  in 
the  flue,  and  the  thermometer  lifted  partially  out  of  the  oil  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  read.t 


•  Thia  snd  srym  fi>llo<rinI  atticLa  >ra  candfnKd  from  the  Appendii  to  ths  Code  of  lOlS 
t  When  electric  pyromelcrs  with  Ihernn-pouplei  tte  lued,  irtrei   ni»y  be  run  trom  wrerkl 

iplci,  locKted  Ht  different  poioti  in  the  boilers  or  Buea.    to  a  socle  Kmdini  iutmment. 

•vided  with  a  multiple  twitcb.— W.  K. 
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BtTUHlNOns  COAL   SIZES. 

Bituminous  coals  in  the  Eastern  Stales  may  be  graded  Mid  sised  as  (otlows: 

(A)  Run  of  mine  coal;  the  uuscreened  coal  taken  from  the  mine. 

iB)  Lump  coal;  that  which  passes  over  a  bar-screen  with  openings  1}  in. 
wide. 

(C)  Nut  coal;  that  which  passes  through  a  bar-screen  with  ll-in.  openings 
and  over  one  with  J-in.  openings. 

{D)  Slack  coal;   that  which  passes  through  a  bar-screen  with  1-in.  openings. 

Bituminous  coals  in  the  Western  States  may  be  graded  and  sized  as  follows: 

(E)  Run  of  mine  coalj  the  unscreened  coal  taken  from  the  mine. 

(F)  Lump  coal;  divided  into  6-in.,  3-in.  and  1]  in.  lump,  according  to 
the  diameter  of  the  circular  openings  over  which  the  respective  ^^des  pass; 
aiso  S  by  3  lump  and  3  by  1]  lump,  according  as  the  coal  passes  through  a  cir- 
cular opening  having  the  diameter  of  the  la^er  figure  and  over  that  of  the 
smaller  diameter. 

((?)  Nut  coal;  divided  into  3-in.  steam  nut,~which  passes  through  an  open- 
ing 3-in.  diameter  and  over  11-in.;  IJ-in.  nut,  which  passes  through  a  li-in. 
diameter  opening  and  over  a  ]-in.  diameter  opening;  |-in.  nut,  which  passes 
throu^  a  ]-in.  diameter  opening  and  over  a  f-m.  diameter  opening. 

(H)  Screenings;   that  which  passes  througn  a  IJ-in.  diameter  opening. 

(/)  Washed  siiee;  those  passing  through  or  over  the  circular  openings  of 
the  fcJlowing  diameters,  in  inches: 

Numbei                                Tbrouab  Ova 

1 3  li 

2 11  li 

?::::::::;:::::::::■!  i 

5 i 

WATER  GLASS  TESTS  OF   LEAKAGE. 

To  determine  the  leakage  of  steam  and  water  from  a  boiler  and  steam 
pipes,  etc.,  the  water-glass  method  may  be  satisfactorily  employed.  This 
consists  of  shutting  off  all  the  feed  valves  (which  must  be  known  to  be  tight) 
and  the  main  feea  valve,  thereby  slopping  absolutely  the  entrance  or  exit  ot 
water  at  tiie  feed  pipes  to  the  Doiler;  then  maintaining  the  steam  pressure 
(by  means  of  a  very  slow  fire)  at  a  fixed  point,  which  is  approximately  that  of 
the  workii^t  pressure,  and  observing  the  rate  at  which  the  water  falls  in  the 
gage  glasses.  It  is'well,  in  this  test,  as  in  other  work  of  this  character,  to  make 
observations  every  ten  minutes,  and  to  continue  them  for  such  length  of  time 
that  the  differences  between  successive  readings  attain  a  constant  rate.  It 
is  usually  sufficient  to  continue  the  test  for  two  hours,  thereby  obtaining  a 
number  of  half-hourly  periods.  The  quantity  of  leakage  is  ascertained  by  cal- 
culating the  volume  of  water  which  has  disappeared,  using  the  area  of  the  water 
level  and  the  depth  shown  on  the  glass,  making  due  allowance  for  the  weight 
of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  at  the  observed  pressure.  The  water  columns  should 
not  be  blown  down  during  the  time  a  water-glass  test  is  going  on,  nor  for  a  period 
of  at  least  one  hour  before  it  begins. 

CALIBRATING   WATER   METERS. 

Referring  to  Fig.  245,  two  tees  A  and  B  are  placed  in  the  feed  pipe,  and 
between  them  two  valves  C  and  D.  The  meter  is  connected  between  the  out- 
lets of  the  tees  A  and  B  and  the  valves  E  and  F  are  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  meter.  When  the  meter  is  running,  the  valves  E  and  F  are  opened,  and 
the  valves  C  and  D  cloeed.  A  small  bleeder  G  is  kept  open  to  make  sure  that 
tha«  is  no  leakage.    A  gage  is  attached  at  H.    When  the  meter  is  tested,  the 
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valves  C,  D,  and  F  are  closed,  and  the~valvee  E  and  /  are  opened.  The  water 
flows  (roTn  the  valve  /  to  a  tank  on  platforiu  scales.  In  testing  the  meter, 
the  water  is  throttled  at  the  valve  /  to  obtain  the  desired  rate  of  discharge, 
the  raige  meanwhile  show- 
ing UK  working  pressure. 
The  piping  leading  from  the 
vf^ve  J  to  the  tank  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  Bwinging 
joint,  GonBiHting  merely  of 
a  loosely  fitting  elbow,  so 
that  it  can  be  readily  turned 
into  the  tank  or  away  from 
it.  When  the  desired  speed 
has  been  secured,  the  end 
of  the  pipe  is  swung  into 
the  tank  at  the  instant  the 
pointer  of  the  meter  is  op- 
posite eome  graduation  mark 
on  the  dial.  When  the  re- 
quired number  of  cubic  feet 
are  discharged,  the  pipe  is 
swung  away.  The  tests 
should  start  and  stop  at  the 


f.  245. — CAi-iBitATiNO  Wateb  M&tebb. 


same  graduation  mark  on  the  first  dial,  and  continued  until  at  least  10  o_ 
cu.  ft.  are  discharged  for  one  test.  The  tank  is  weighed  before  and  after  filling. 
The  water  passing  the  met«r  should  always  be  under  pressure  so  that  any 
ait  in  the  meter  may  be  discharged  through  the  vents  provided  tor  this  pur- 
poae.  Care  should  be  taken  that  there  is  no  unnecessary  air  drawn  into  the 
feed  water.  The  meter  should  be  tested  before  and  after  the  trial,  and  repeated 
calibrations  should  be  made  to  obtain  confirmative  results. 


OAS    ANALJSla, 

.  Ortat  Apparatue.  The  Orsat  apparatus  is  a  portable  instnmient  contained 
in  a  wooden  case  with  removable  eliding  doois  front  and  back,  as  shown  in  its 
simplest  form  in  Fig.  246.  It  consiatsessentiallyof  a  measuring  tuhe  or  burette, 
three  absorbing  bottles  or  pipettes,  and  a  level- 
ing bottle,  Uigether  with  the  connecting  tubes 
and  apparatus.  The  bottle  and  measuring  tube 
coDtam  pure  water;  the  first  pipette,  sodium 
or  potassium  hydrate  dissolved  in  three  times 
its  weight  of  water;  the  second,  pyrogollic  acid 
dissolved  in  sodium  hydrate  in  the  proportion  of 
5  grams  of  the  acid  ta  100  c.c.  of  the  hydrate; 
and  the  third,  cuprous  chloride. 

The  manipulation  of  the  instrument  is  as 
follows: 

After  completely  drawing  out  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  supply  pipe,  a  sample  of  the  gas 
is  drawn  into  the  measuring  tube  by  opening  the 
necessary  connections  and  allowing  the  water  to 
empty  itself  from  the  tube  and  flow  into  the 
bottle.  The  quantity  of  gas  drawn  in  is  adjusted 
to  100  cc.  By  opening  one  by  one  the  con- 
nections to  the  pipettes,  and  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  water  bottle,  the  sample  is  alternately    ^      iai-     n  a  

irimilted  to  .Ddrnthdiawn  fom  the  pipeiui    •'■"■2«'    Ori.«t  App.nATti!. 
and  the  ingredients  one  by  one  absorbed. 

The  )5rstpipett«  absorbs  COj;  the  second,  O;  and  the  third,  CO.    The  quan- 
tity absorbed  m  each  case  is  determined  by  returning  the  sample  to  the  meaaur- 
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ins  burette  and  reading  the  volume.  The  percentage  of  COi  is  read  directly 
being  the  first  absorption.  This  of  the  other  two  ingre-.lients  are  the  respective 
differences  between  the  readings  taken  after  eucceesive  absorptions, 

Various  modifications   of  this   apparatus  have  been        n  n 

developed  which  enable  analyses  to  be  made  with  greater     -^^ -^^ 

rapidity  than  with  the  form  illustrated. 

Hempel  Apparatus.  The  Hempel  apparatus  works 
OD  the  some  principle  as  the  Ortiat,  except  that  the 
absorption  may  be  hastened  by  shaking  the  pipette 
bodily,  brinaing  the  chemical  into  most  intimate  coD' 
tact  with  the  gas.  It  is  less  portable  and  in  some 
particulars  it  requires  more  careful  manipulation  than 
the  Oraat. 

The  absorption  pipett«s  are  mode  in  sets  which  are 
shaped  in  the  form  ol  globes,  and  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent sets  are  required  for  the  treatment  of  the  dif- 
ferent constituent  gases.*  A  sample  pipette  of  the 
Hempel  type  is  shown  in  Fig,  247. 


FURNACE   EFFICIENCY. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  separate  the  combined  efficiency  of  boiler 
furnace,  and  grate  into  two  parts,  viz..  efficiency  due  to  boiler  alone,  and 
efficiency  due  to  furnace  (including  grate),  but  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the 
exact  line  of  demarcation  to  be  used  in  separating  one  from  the  other. 

The  heat  losses  chargeable  to  the  furnace  alone  are  clearly  those  designated 
a,  b,  c  and  d  in  the  following  list: 

a.  The  loss  due  to  unbumed  solid  fuel  dropping  through  the  grates  or 
withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  including  the  solid  combustible  matter 
in  the  cinders,  sparksj  flue  dust,  etc. 

6.  Loss  due  to  the  production  of  CO  instead  of  CO,. 

e.   Loss  due  to  escape  of  unburaed  volatile  hydrocarbons. 

d.  Loss  due  to  the  combination  of  carbon  and  moisture  and  production  of 

hydrogen  (by  the  reaction  C+HiO  =  CO+2H)  when  fresh  moist  coal 

is  thrown  on  a  bed  of  white  hot  coke. 
The  remaining  heat  losses,  which  are  those  due  to  heat  carried  away  by  the 
air  and  moisture  in  the  escaping  gases,  loss  from  radiation,  and  losses  unaccounted 
for,  may  be  divided  as  given  below  in  Items  e  to  j, 

e.  Moisture  losses;    embracing  evaporation  of  moisture  and  heating  of 

steam  thus  formed  to   ^^(Tii  —  temperature  corresponding  to  boiler 
pressure). 

1.  Moisture  in  ooat. 

2.  ■■  air. 

3.  "        due  to  burning  of  hydrogen  in  the  fuel. 

/,  Moisture  losses,  consisting  in  the  further  heating  of  steam  of  It«m  3 
from  Tp  to  7'r(7'g  =  temperature  of  escaping  gases). 

1.  Moisture  in  coal. 

2.  '■  air. 
due  to  H. 


.  Theoretical  air  supply  ioseea. 

1,  Heated  to  Tp. 

2.  "      from  r^  to 
.  Excess  air  supply  losses. 

1,  Heated  to  T,. 

2.  "      from  TptoTt 


T,r 
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1.  Due  to  furnace. 

2.  ' '      boiler. 
J.  niiaocount«d  fw  losses. 

1.  Due  to  furnace. 

2.  "      boiler. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  losaee  be  grouped  sod  apportioned  a 
followa: 

"=unavoidable  lo88e8=ei+ej+ei+Ui; 
=  (urnaeeloBBeB=a+6+c+rf+ii+ji; 


m  which  case  the  individual  efficienciee  a: 

100- E^. 
100    ' 

lOO-U     ' 

lOO-^V+F+B) 

-iU+F)     • 

100-{0 +F+B) 

100 


Maximum  theoretical  efficiency  = 
Furnace  efficiency  ■ — 
Boiler  efficiency  — 
C(»nbiaed  efficiency  of  boiler,  furnace  and  grate  = 


These  fonnuls  do  not  however  furnish  a  method  of  determining  the  true 
individual  efficienciee  desired,  because  it  is  impoeeible  to  determine  Item  d, 
and  impracticable  to  obtain  Item  c  with  the  gas-teeting  appliances  ordinarily 
available.  It  is  impossible  also  to  separate  the  losses  ii  and  ji  attributed  to  the 
furnace,  from  the  boiler  losses  alone  due  to  radiation  and  those  unaccounted  for. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  transfer  the  excess  air  loss  hi  to  the  group  of  furnace 
losses  F;  but  this  makes  the  matter  even  worse^  inasmuch  as  trie  furnace  effic- 
iency is  then  dependent  on  the  steam  pressure  in  the  boiler,  which  la  a  matter 
* ._  „„y  furnace  condition.     It  further  assumes  that  the  flue  gr • 


be  cooled  below  the  temperature  due  to  the  pressure,  which  although  true  for 
many  types  of  boiler,  is  not  true  in  cases  where  the  contra-fiow  principle  is 

A  third  method  suggested  is  to  include  among  the  boiler  loesee  all  thooe 
which  have  been  classed  as  unavoidable  above.  By  this  method  the  funuwe 
efficiency  is 

100 -P 
100   ■ 
and  the  boiler  efficiency 


If  it  is  desired  to  divide  the  combined  efficiency  between  boiler  and  furnace 
in  some  such  manner  as  those  suggested,  the  method  of  division  employed 
^ould  be  clearly  stated. 

CALCULATION    OF   HEAT    BALANCE    FOE   BOILER  TEST. 

The  following  example  shows  the  method  to  be  employed  in  computing 
the  various  quantities  in  the  heat  balance  table. 

Data. — Semi-bituminous  coal,  2%  moisture,  8%  ash,  00%  combustible, 
82%  C,  4%  H,  3%  0,  1%  N. 
B.T-U,  per  lb.  combustible  15,800;  per  lb.  coal  as  fired,  14,220. 
Ash  and  refuse  by  boiler  test,  13%,  referred  to  coal  as  fired.  The 
13%  ash  and  refuse  is  assumed  to  contsjn  the  8%  of  adi  shown 
by  the  analysis  and  5%  of  combustible. 
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burned;  and  that  0.0&  lb.  of  C  waa  burned  f 
burned. 

The  air  is  Bupplied  at  92°  F.,  and  coataine  0.02  lb.  of  water  vapor 
per  lb.  of  diy  air  (60%  relative  humidity).    Flue  gas  temperature 


B.T.U.  par  Lb. 

CombuMibl.. 

'^" 

DtyCotl. 

PerosDt. 

B.T.U- 

P«roM«. 

a.  Heat  absorbed  by  the  boiler 
(Item  39,  40  or  41X970.4} 

6.   Loaa  due  to  evaporation  ol 
moisture  in  coal,  0-02X  (212 
-92)+970+.47(692-212) 

c.  LoBB  due  to  heat  carried  away 

by   steam   formed   by   the 
burning  of  hydrogen  0.04  X 
flX(120X970+0.47x380) 

d.  Loss  due  to  heat  carried  away 

in  the  dry  Hue  goaes,  21  lb. 
perlb.C  =  21X0.77-16,17 
X500X0.24 

9954 
25 

467 

1940 

391 
790 

-2 

691 

14,220 

10167 
26 

466 

1979 

399 
806 

74 

603 

14,510 

70 
0.2 

3,2 

13.7 

2,7 
6.6 

0.5 

4,1 

100.00 

11711 
29 

538 

2282 
460 

86 

694 

15,800 

74.1 
0.2 

3.4 

t.   Loss  due  to  carbon  monoxide 
0.05X0.77  =  ,0335Cperlb. 

ash  and  refuse,  0.05X15800 

g.  LoBB  due  to  heating  moisture 

in  air,  0.02X20X0.77X600 

drogen  and  hydrocarbons, 

to    radiation,     and     unac- 

i.  Totol  calorific  value  of  lib.  of 
coal,  as  fired,   dry  coal,  or 
combustible  (Lines  42  and 

If  the  fuel  lost  in  ash  and  refuse  Is  not  the  combustible  of  the  original  coal, 
but  coke  or  carbon  of  a  heating  value  of  14,600  B.T.U.  per  lb.,  then  the  heat 
loaa  due  to  it  is  0.06X14,600=730  instead  of  790  B.T.U.  The  heating  value' 
per  lb.  of  copibustible  burned  would  then  be  (14,220~730)-^0,S5-15,870 
instead  of  15,800.  The  percentage  figures  in  the  last  column  would  be  changed 
accordingly,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  and  fumat»  would  be  (11,711  .^ 
15,870)  =73.7'<%  instead  of  74.1%. 

In  this  table  the  calculations  expressed  in  the  text  (excepting  Item  a)  refer 
to  the  quantities  given  in  the  first  column,  which  are  based  on  coal  as  fired. 
The  quantities  in  the  second  column,  which  are  based  on  dry  coal,  are  obtained 
from  those  in  the  first  column  by  dividing  each  one  by 


100-2 
100 


-0.98. 
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B  those  pren  in  the  ia>iiil«r  foim  of  th« 

DETEKHIXI.VG   THE    UOISTURE    IN   COAL.' 

Until  reeentlj'  two  methods  of  de(«rmiiuiig  moiatuie  in  co«l  have  beoi  in 
common  use:  finit,  the  ooe  usually  adopted  in  boiln-teetinK,  which  ccKkneta 
in  drying  a  large  Batnple,  fifty  pouiids  or  more,  in  a  Efaallow  pap  placed  over 
the  boiler  or  flue:  second,  the  method  uniaJly  followed  by  cbnnists,  of  drying 
a  onC'^t&m  sample  of  pulverized  coal  at  212*  F.,  or  a  litUe  above,  for  an  hour, 
or  untU  constant  weight  is  obtained.  Both  methods  are  liable  to  large  errors. 
In  the  first  method,  the  t«aperature  at  which  the  drying  takes  place  is  un- 
certaiii,  and  there  ie  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  temperature  obtained  is 
sufficient  ta  drive  off  the  moisture  that  is  held  by  opillary  force  or  other 
attraction  within  the  lumps  of  coal,  which,  at  least  in  case  of  bituminous  coals 
seems  to  be  as  porous  as  wood,  and  as  capable  erf'  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  second  method  is  liable  to  greater  errors  in  sampling  than  the 
first,  and  during  the  process  of  fine  crushing  and  passing  thtough  sieves,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  moisture  is  apt  to  be  removed  by  air^rying.  In 
an  Krtensive  aeries  of  boiler-tests  made  by  the  writer  in  the  summer  of  1896, 
it  bec&me  necessary  to  hnd  more  accurate  means  of  determining  moisture  than 
either  of  those  above  described.  It  was  found  by  repeated  heating  at  grad' 
ually  increasing  temperatures  from  212°  up  to  300*  or  over,  and  weighing  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  or  more,  that  the  weight  of  coal  continually  decreased 
until  it  became  nearly  constant,  and  then  a  very  slight  incroase  took  place, 
which  increase  became  greater  on  further  repeated  heatings  to  temperatures  above 
250°.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  if  coal  is  heated  above  212°  F.,  vojatile 
matter  will  be  driven  off;  but  repeated  tests  on  seventeen  different  varieties 
of  coal  mined  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana^  Illinois  and  Kentucky 
invariably  showed  a  gradual  decrease  of  weight  to  a  mmimum,  followed  by  the 
increase,  as  stated  above,  and  in  no  single  case  was  there  any  perceptible  odor 
or  other  indication  of  volatile  matter  passing  off  below  a  tempei^ture  of  350°' 
The  fact  that  no  volatile  matter  was  given  off  was  further  proved  by  heatinc 
the  coal  in  a  dass  retort  and  catching  the  vapor  driven  off  in  a  bottle  filled 
with  water  and  inverted  in  a  basin;  the  air  displaced  from  the  retort  by  expan- 
mon  due  to  the  heating  displacing  the  water  m  the  bottle.  When  the  retort 
was  cooled,  after  being  heated  to  350°  in  an  oil  bath,  the  air  thus  expanded 
contracted,  and  returned  from  the  bottle  to  the  retort,  leaving  the  bottle  full 
of  water,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  heating,  showing  that  no  gas  had  been  given 
off,  except  possibly  such  exceedingly  email  amount  as  might  be  absorbed  by 
he  water.  The  method  described  m  Section  XV  of  the  report  f  was  then. 
adopted  as  the  beat  available  method  of  determining  the  moisture  in  these  coals. 
Its  accuracy  was  further  checked  by  other  methoas.t 

The  new  method  of  dryii^  and  its  results  were  communicated  by  the  writer 
to  Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter  of  Cornell  University,  shortly  after  they  were  made, 
and  he  thereupon  began  experimenting  with  the  method,  and  tuUy  confirmed 
the  writer's  conclusions.  In  a  letter  dated  May  18,  18U7,  he  s^s;  "  We  have 
investigated  the  moisture  question,  and  iind  that  in  all  the  samples  tested,  some 
four  or  live  in  number,  there  is  no  appreciable  loss  between  temperatures  250 
and  350  degrees;  at  least  the  loss  is  less  thttn  our  means  of  weighing."  In  his 
paper  on  "  Hygrometric  Properties  of  Coals,"  presented  at  the  Hartford, 
meeting  (Transactions,  vol.  xviii.  p.  948),  he  says; 


lut  abridcw).     Ths  Inltjals  are  tho* 
.  ™.     .    .,  ■ ^jjj  ,n  ^ji,,  Koport  or  tne  fow 

ishnf.  ,  'The  loM  el  -wrighl 
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"  With  the  moat  vol&tile  coala,  there  is  do  sensible  loss  of  weight  due  to 
driving  off  the  volatile  matter  under  a  t«mperatui«  of  380°  Fahr.,  and  with 
an  anthracilfi  coal  there  is  no  senaible  loss  under  a  temperature  of  700°  FaJir." 

w.  K. 


DETERUINATION   OF   THE   UOlBTURE   IN  THE    BTBAM. 

The  throttling  Bteom  calorimeter,*  first  described  by  Profeeeor  Pe^Hxly 
in  Trans.  A.S.M.E.,  vol.  x.  page  327,  and  its  modifications  by  Mr.  BatruB 
Tol.  xi.  page  790;  vol.  xvii.  page  617;  and  by  Profeaeor  CBrpenter,  vol.  xii, 
page  840;  also  the  separating  calorimeter  designed  by  ProfesHOr  Carpenter, 
vol.  xvii.  page  608;  which  instruments  are  used  to  determine  the  moisture 
existing  in  a  small  sample  of  steam  taken  from  the  steam-pipe,  eive  results. 
when  t  roperly  handled,  which  may  be  accepted  as  accurate  within  0.5  per 
cent  (this  percentage  being  computed  on  the  total  quantity  of  the  steam)  for  the 
saniile  taken.  The  poasible  error  of  0.5  per  cent  is  the  aggregate  of  the  pr^ 
able  error  of  careful  observation,  and  of  the  errors  due  to  inaccuracy  of  the  preo- 
sure-|i.auf;es  and  thermometers,  to  radiation,  and,  in  the  caae  of  the  throttling- 
calorimel«r,  to  the  possible  inaccuracy  of  the  figure  0.46  for  the  specific  heat 
of  superheated  steam,  which  is  used  in  computing  the  results.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  sample  represents  the  aveiane  auahty  of  the 
Bteam  in  the  pipe  from  which  the  sample  is  taken.  The  practical  impossibility 
of  obtaining  an  accurate  sample,  especially  when  the  percentage  of  moisture 
exceeds  two  or  three  per  cent,  is  shown  in  the  two  papers  by  FTofessor  Jacobus 
io  Transactions,  vol.  xvi.  pages  448,  1017. 

In  trials  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  horisontal  shell  and  of  watertube  boiler^ 
in  which  there  is  a  large  disengaxing  surface,  when  the  water-level  is  carried 
at  least  10  inches  below  the  level  of  the  steam  outlet,  and  when  the  water  is 
not  of  a  character  ta  cause  foaming,  and  when  in  the  case  of  watei^tube  boilers 
the  steam  outlet  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  water- 
drum,  the  maximum  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  steam  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds 
two  per  cent;  and  in  such  cases  a  sample  taken  with  the  precautions  specified 
in  the  Code  may  be  considered  to  be  an  accurate  average  sample  of  the  steam 
furnished  by  the  boiler,  and  its  percentage  of  moisture  as  determined  bj[  the 
throttling  or  separating  calorimeter  may  be  considered  as  accurate  within 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.  For  scientific  research,  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  moisture  may  exceed  two  per  cent,  a  steam 
aeramtor  should  be  placed  in  the  steam-pipe,  as  near  to  the  steam  outlet  of  the 
boiler  as  convenient,  well  covered  with  felting,  all  the  steam  made  b3^  the 
boiler  passing  through  it,  and  all  the  moisture  cauf^t  by  it  carefully  weighed 
after  bebg  cooled.  A  convenient  method  of  obtaining  the  weight  of  the  drip 
from  the  separator  is  to  discharge  it  through  a  trip  into  a  barrel  of  cold  water 
standing  on  a  platform  scale.  A  throttling  or  a  separating  calorimeter  should 
be  placed  in  the  steam-pipe,  just  beyond  the  steam  separator,  for  the  purpoae 
of  oetermining,  by  the  sampling  method,  the  small  percentage  of  moisture  which 
may  still  be  in  the  steam  after  passing  through  the  separator. 
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in  which  ic percentage  of  raoiBlure  in  the  steam,  H^toUX  heat,  and  if —latent 
heat  per  pound  of  steam  at  the  preegure  in  the  ateampipe,  A -^  total  heat  per 

Kund  of  eteam  at  the  preseure  in  toe  discbarge  aide  oF  the  calorimeter,  A: — specific 
at  of  superheated  Bteam,  r  =  temperature  of  the  throttle  and  superheated 
Bteam  in  the  calorimeter,  and  t  ^  temperature  due  to  the  preaaure  in  the  dis- 
charge side  of  the  calorimeter.  =212°  Fahr.,  at  atmospheric  pressure.  Taking 
i)a0.46  and  (  =  212,  the  formula  reduces  to 

■  -- . -g  - 1150.4  -  0.46{r  -  212) 


COBRBCTION    FOR   RADIATION   FROM   THROTTLING 

The  formulfe  usually  given  for  determining  moisture  in  a  throttling  calorim- 
eter makes  no  allowance  for  radiation  from  the  exterior  aurfacea  of  the  instrument. 
It  is  true  that  this  allowance  is  small  and  does  not  affect  the  results  but  a  amall 
fraction  of  1,  per  cent;  but  it  nevertheless  exists,  and  should  properly  be  taken 
into  account.  In  my  own  work  I  have  found  that  the  radiation  reduces  the 
temperature  of  the  wire-drawn  steam  some  six  degrees,  and  this  repreeento 
about  0.3  of  1  per  cent  of  moisture.  My  practice  is  to  allow  for  the  radiation 
by  determining  the  normal  temperature  for  the  instrument  by  obtaining  a 
read^  of  the  thermometer  when  the  fires  are  in  a  dead  condition  and  the  super- 
heat has  disappeared;  this  temperature  being  observed  when  the  pressure  as 
shown  b^  the  ^uge  is  the  average  of  the  readings  taken  during  the  trial. 
ObservationB  beiii^  made  b^  the  same  instrument,  errors  of  gauge  or  ther- 
momet^  are  practically  elimmated. 

"normal   reading"   OF  A   CALORIMETER.* 

To  determine  the  "  normal  "  reading  of  the  low-preeaure  theimometer  cor- 
responding to  dry  steam,  the  instrument  should  be  attached  to  a  horizontal 
steam  pipe  in  such  a  way  that  the  sampling  nozile  projects  upwards  to  near 
the  top  of  the  pipe,  there  being  no  perforations  and  the  steam  entering  through 
the  open  top  of  the  nozzle.  The  test  should  be  made  when  the  steam  in  the 
pipe  IS  in  a  quiescent  state,  and  when  the  steam  pressure  is  maintained  con- 
stantly at  the  point  observed  on  the  main  trial.  If  the  steam  pressure  falls 
during  the  time  when  the  observations  are  being  made,  the  t^t  should  be 
continued  long  enough  to  obtain  the  effect  of  an  equivalent  rise  of  pressure. 

To  find  the  "  constant  "  for  I  per  cent  of  moisture,  divide  the  latent  heat 
of  the  steam  supplied  to  the  calonmeter  at  the  observed  pressure  or  teiCfieia- 
ture  by  the  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam  at  atmospneric  pressure  (0.46) 
and  divide  the  quotient  by  100, 

Finally  ascertain  the  percentage  of  moisture  by  dividing  the  number  of 
degrees  of  cooling  by  the  constant,  as  above  noted. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  ateam  used  by  the  calorimeter  it  is  usually 
sufficient  to  calculate  the  quantity  from  the  area  of  the  orifice  rnd  the  abso- 
lute pressure,  using  Napier's  formula  for  the  number  of  pounds  passing 
throudi  per  second;  that  ia,  absolute  pressure  in  lb,  per  sq.  in  divided  by 
70  ana  multiplied  by  the  area  irf  orifice  in  sq.  in.    To  cletermine  the  quantity 

•  Pnm  Appriidii  to  Code  of  1SI5. 
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by  actual  Uet,  a  Ht«&m  hoee  may  be  attached  to  the  outlet  of  the  calorimeter 
and  carried  to  a  barrel  of  water  on  platform  scales.  The  amount  of  rtewn 
oondsiiBed  in  a  certain  time  ia  determined  and  thereby  the  quantity  diBcharged 
per  hour. 

COUBINED   CALORIltETER  AND    SEPARATOR. 

A  form  of  steam  calorimeter  which  the  writer  uses  ia  termed  the  "  1885 
pattern  "  umversal  Hteam  calorimeter,  and  is  a  modification  of  the  one  deecribed 
m  the  TranaactioDS,  vol.  x\.  p. 
790.  It  is  illustrated  ia  the 
accompanying  cut,  Fig.  248, 
which  iB  reprmted  from  p.  61S, 
vol.  ]tvii.  in  the  Trausactiona, 
It  consists  of  a  throttling  calo- 
rimeter and  separator  combined, 
the  latter  being  attached  to  the 
outlet  where  the  steam  of  at- 
mospheric pressure  is  escaping. 
If  tne  moisture  ia  too  great  to 
be  determined  by  the  readinga 
of  the  two  thermometers,  the 
separator  catches  the  balance, 
and  the  total  quantity  of  mois- 
ture ia  made  up  in  part  of  that 
shown  by  the  thermometers, 
and  in  part  of  that  collectea 
from  the  separalAr. 


Fio,  248. — Steau  CALoaixBTBa. 


EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  BOILER, 

The  efficiency  of  the  boiler, 
not  including  the  grate  (or  the 

efficiency  based  upon  combustible)  is  a  more  accurate  measure  of  comparison  of 
different  boilers  than  the  efficiency  including  the  grate  (or  the  efficiency  baaed 
upon  cool);  for  the  latter  is  subject  to  a.  number  of  variable  conditions,  such 
as  size  and  character  of  the  coal,  air-spaces  between  the  grate-ban,  skill  of 
the  fireman  in  saving  coal  from  falling  through  the  grate,  etc.  It  is,  moreover, 
subject  W  errors  of  sampling  the  coal  for  drying  and  for  analysis,  which  affect  the 
result  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  do  the  efficiency  based  upon  combustible, 
for  the  reason  that  the  heating  value  per  pound  of  combustible  of  any  sample 
selected  from  a  given  lot,  such  as  a  car-load,  of  cool  is  practically  a  constant 
quantity  and  is  independent  of  the  percentage  of  moisture  and  ash  in  the  sample; 
while  the  sample  itself,  upon  the  heating  value  of  which  the  efficiency  baaed  on 
coal  is  calculated,  may  differ  in  its  percentage  of  moisture  and  ash  from  the 
average  coal  used  in  the  boiler-test. 

When  the  object  of  a  boiler-test  is  to  determine  its  efficiencv  as  an  absorber 
of  heat,  or  to  compare  it  with  other  boilers,  the  efficiency  basea  on  combustible 
ia  the  one  which  should  be  used;  but  when  the  object  of  the  test  is  to  deter- 
mine the  efficiency  of  the  combination  of  the  boiler,  the  furnace,  and  the  grate, 
the  efficiency  baaed  on  coal  must  necessarily  be  used. 


DRAFT-OAUOE. 


The  ordinary  form  of  draft-eauge,  eonsistiog  of  the  U  tube  {Pig.  249), 
containing  water,  lacks  sensitiveness  when  used  for  measuring  small  quanti- 
tiee  of  draft.  An  instrument  which  the  writer  has  used  satisfactorily  for  a 
number  of  years  multiplies  the  ordinary  indications  u  many  times  as  denred, 
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It  consisU  of  a  U  tube  made  of  J-in.  kIb^i  surmounted  by  two  larger  tubes^ 
or  chambera,  having  a  diameter  of  2i  ine.,  as  bIiowq  in  Fig.  250.  Two  different 
liquids  which  will  not  mix,  and  which  are  of  different  color,  are  used,  one  occupy- 
ing the  portion  AB^  and  the  other  the  portion  BCD.  The  movement  of  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  proportional  to  the  difference  in  the  areas  of  the  chambera 
and  of  the  U  tube  below.  The  liquidB  generally  employed  are  alcohol  colored 
led  and  a  certain  grade  of  lubricating  oil.    A  multiphcation  varying  from  eight 


FFl' 


t«  ten  times  ie  obtained  under  these  circumstances;  is  other  words,  with  l-in. 
draft  the  movement  of  the  line  of  demarcation  is  some  2  ine. 

The  iOBtniment  ie  calibrated  by  referring  it  to  the  ordinary  U-tube  gauge. 


DRAPT-OAUGB. 

The  accompanying  nketch  (Fig.  251)  represents  a  very  s 

rate  drafl-gauee  recently  constructed  b]^  the  writer.     A  light  cylindrical  tin 

can  A,  5  ina.  diameter  and  fi  ins.  high,  is  inverted  and  8ua|)ended  inside  of  a 
can  B,  6  ins,  diameter,  6  ins.  hiEh,  by  means  cf  a  long  helical  spring.  Inside 
of  the  larger  can  a  i-in.  tube  ia  placed,  with  one  end  just  below  tne  level  of  the 
upper  edge,  while  the  other  end  passes  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  eide  of  the  can, 
close  to  the  bottom,  solder  being  run  around  the  tube  so  as  to  close  the  hole 
and  make  the  can  water-tight.  The  can  is  filled  with  water  to  within  about 
half  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  the  inner  can  ia  suspended  by  the  spring  so  that 
its  lower  edge  dipa  into  the  water,  the  height  of  the  support  of  the  spring  being 
adjusted  accordingly. 

The  small  tube  being  open  at  both  ends,  the  air  enclosed  in  the  can  A  is  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  spring  is  extended  by  the  weight  of  the  can 
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The  end  of  the  tube  which  prajectA  from  the  bottom  of  the  can  be: 
nected  by  tnetus  of  a,  rubber  tube  with  a  tube  leading  into  the  f 
chamber  whose  draft  or  euction  is  to  be  meaeuied, 
air  ia  drawn  out  of  the  caa  A  until  the  pressure  of 
the  remainisg  air  is  the  game  as  that  of  the  flue. 
The  external  atmoephere  pressing  on  the  top  of  the 
can  A  causes  it  to  amk  deeper  in  the  water,  extend- 
ing the  sprini;  until  its  increased  tension  just 
buoncee  tne  mffereDce  of  the  opposing  vertical 
OTeBBUres  of  tjie  air  inside  and  outside  of  the  can. 
The  product  of  this  difference  in  pressure,  expressed 
as  a  decimal  fraction  of  a  pound  per  square  inch, 
multiplied  by  the  internal  area  of   the  can  in 

Xre  inches,  equals  the  tension  of  the  q>ring 
ve  that  due  to  the  weiAht  of  the  can)  in 
pounds  or  fraction  of  a  pouncL  The  extension  of 
a  helical  spring  being  proportional  to  the  force 
apphed,  the  distance  travelled  downward  by  the 
ctm  A  measures  the  force  of  suction,  that  is,  the 
draft.  The  movement  of  the  can  may  conveniently 
be  measured  by  having  a  celluloid  scale  grad' 
uated  to  SOths  of  an  inch  fastened  to  the  side  of 
the  can  A,  and  a  fine  pointer  fixed  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  can  B,  almost  touching  the  scale. 

To  reduce  the  readings  of  the  scale  to  their 
equivalents  in  inches  of  water-coluilui,  as  read  on 
the  ordkiiaiy  U-tube  gauge;  we  have  the  followii^ 
formula: 

Let  P— force  in  pounds  required  to  stretch  the 
spring  1  in.; 
^—elongation  of  the  spring  in  inehea; 
A  —area  of  the  inner  can  in  square  inches; 

D  pressure  or  force  of  the  draft  in  pounds  per  square  inoh; 
■    ■    ■        ■  -27.71d. 


adiSoratce  in  pressure  in  inches  of  water— 


The  last  equation  shows  that  for  a  constant  force  of  draft  the  elongation 
of  the  spring  or  the  movement  of  the  can  may  be  increased  by  increasuig  the 
area  of  the  can  or  by  decreasing  the  strength  of  the  spring.  The  stren^  of 
the  spring  may  be  increased,  that  is,  its  sensitiveness  may  be  decreased,  by 
increasing  either  Its  length  or  the  diameter  of  the  hcjit,  or  by  decreasing  the 
diameter  of  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made.  We  thus  have  at  command  the  means 
of  making  the  apparatus  of  anv  desired  d^ree  of  sensitiveness. 

Applymg  the  above  formulie,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  move- 
ment of  the  can  corresponding  to  a  draft  of  1  ui.  of  water-column,  the  can  A 
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That  ie,  the  instrument  multiplies  the  readings  of  the  IT  tube  7.09  times. 
The  precision  of  the  inHtrument  is,  however,  far  preaUir  than  thia  fisure  would 
indicate;  for  in  the  U  tube  it  ia  exceedingly  difficult  to  read  with  preciaion 
the  difTcrence  in  heif^t  of  the  two  menisci,  while  with  thia  apparatua  leadinn 
in  the  scale  may  easily  be  made  to  A  in.,  which,  wiUi  the  multiplication  of  7, 
is  equivalent  to  stis  of  an  inch  of  water-coiumn.  The  inatrument  may  aleo 
be  catit>rated  by  directly  comparing  its  readings  with  those  of  an  ordinary  U- 
tube  gauge.  ^ 

w.  K. 
SAMPLING   FLUE-QASES. 

'teases  often  exist  in  the 
_.    To 

obtain  a  fair  sample,  it  has  been 
found  sufficient  to  nave  one  orifice 
to  draw  off  gases  throu^  for  each 
25  sq.  ina.  of  cross-section  t^  flue. 
T^e  pipes  must  be  of  equal 
diameter  and  of  equal  lepgth. 
One-quarter-ia.  gas-pipes,  allSke 
at  the  ends,  and  of  equal  lengths, 
answer  well.  Similar  steel  tubea 
will  be  Btill  better  (becauae 
smoother  and  more  uniform). 
These  should  be  secured  in  a 
box  or  block  of  ealvaniied  sheet 
iron,  equal  in  Uiickneos  to  one 
course  of  brick,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  open  ends  may  be  evenly  - 
distributed  over  the  area  of  the 
flue  A  (Fig.  252),  and  their  other 
open  enclosed  in  the  tec«iv«'  B. 
If  the  flue-gasea  be  drawn  off 
from  the  receiver  B  by  four 
tubea,  CC,  into  a  mixing-box  D 
beneath,  about  3-in.  cube,  a  good 
mixture  can  be  obtained,  Two 
Fio.  252.— METHon  or  Samplino  Flue-  Bfch  "  sampletB,"  one  above  the 
CASES.  other  a  foot  apart,  in  the  same 

flue,  will  furnish  samples  of  gaew 
which  show  by  analysis  the  same  composition. 

THE    RINGELHANN   SMOKE-CHART. 

Profeasor  Ringelmann,  of  Paris,  has  invented  a  system  of  determining  the 
relative  density  or  blackness  of  smoke.  In  making  observations  of  the  smoke 
proceeding  from  a  chimney,  four  cards  ruled  like  those  in  the  cut  (Fig.  253), 
together  with  a  card  printed  in  aoUd  black  and  another  left  entii^y  white, 
are  placed  in  a  horizontal  row  and  hung  at  a  point  about  50  ft.  from  the  observer 
and  as  nearly  as  convenient  in  line  with  the  chimney.  At  this  distance  the  lines 
become  invisible,  and  the  cards  appear  to  be  of  different  ahadee  of  gray,  rang* 
ing  from  very  light  fp^y  to  almost  black.  The  observer  glances  from  the  amoke 
coining  from  the  chimney  to  the  cards,  which  are  numbered  from  0  to  5,  deter- 
mines which  card  most  nearly  correeponda  with  the  color  of  the  amoke  and 
makes  a  record  accordingly,  noting  the  time.  Observations  should  be  made 
continuously  during  say  one  minute,  and  the  estimated  average  density  dur- 
ing that  minute  recorded,  and  ao  on,  records  being  made  once  every  minute. 
The  average  of  all  the  records  made  during  a  boiler-test  ia  taken  as  the  average 
figure  for  the  smoke  density  during  the  test,  and  the  whole  of  the  record  is 
plotted  on  cross-section  paper  in  order  to  show  how  the  smoke  varied  in  density 
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{Tom  time  to  time.    A  rule  by  which  the  eards  may  be  i<q)roduGed  ii  ginn 
by  Profeasor  Ringlem&nn  as  follows: 

Card  0— All  white. 

Card  l^Black  lines  1  mm.  thick,  10  mm.  apart,  leaving  q>ace8  9  mm. 

Card  2 — Lines  2.3  mm.  thick,  spaces  7.7  mm  square. 

Card  3 — Lines  3.7  mm.  tUck,  spaces  6.3  mm.  square. 

Card  4 — Lines  5.5  mm.  thick,  spaces  4.S  mm.  square. 

Card  6— All  black. 

The  cords  sa  printed  on  the  opposite  page  are  much  smaller  than  those 
used  by  Frofeesor  RipKelmann.  The  thickness  and  spacing  of  the  lines  are 
in  the  same  proportioD,  but  reduced  to  one-baU  siie. 

BTARTINQ   AND    BTOPPINQ  A   TEBT. 

A  special  caution  is  needed  against  a  modification  of  the  "  alternate " 
method,*  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  t^ing  engineers  within  the  past 
few  yeara.  It  coneiHta  in  taking  Ute  starting  and  tKe  stopping  times  each  at  a 
time  subsequent  to  the  cleaning,  aay  after  400  lbs,  of  coal  has  been  fired  since 
the  cleaning.  There  are  two  sources  of  serious  error  in  this  method,  one  caus- 
ing an  incorrect  measurement  of  the  coal,  the  other  an  incoirect  measurement 
of  the  water.  Suppose  200  lbs.  of  hot  coke  are  left  on  the  grate  at  the  end 
of  cleaning  and  40O  lbs.  of  fresh  coal  are  added  by  the  end  of,  say,  half  an  hour 
after  cleaning.  If  the  coal  left  at  the  end  of  the  cleaning,  and  the  boilei^waUs 
also,  are  very  hot,  and  the  coal  is  high^  volatile  and  diy  and  the  pieces  of 
Buoh  sixe  as  not  to  choke  the  air-supply,  the  fire  may  bum  so  briskly  that  at 
the  end  of  the  half-hour  the  fuel-value  oi  the  partly'^umed  coal  left  out  of  the 
total  600  lbs.  is  equivalent  only  to  200  lbs.  of  coal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  hot 
coke  on  the  grates  at  the  end  of  the  cleaning,  and  the  boilei^walls,  are  con- 
BtderabW  cooled,  if  the  fresh  coal  fired  is  moist  and  of  small  size,  such  as  the 
slack  01  nm-of-mine  bituminous  coal,  which  is  oft«n  found  in  one  portion  of  a 
pile  in  greater  quantity  than  in  another,  the  fire  during  the  half-hour  mav  bum 
so  sluggishly  that  the  cool  and  coke  on  the  grat«  at  the  end  of  the  half-hour 
may  have  a  fuel-vaJue  equal  to  400  lbs.  of  coal.  If,  in  this  case,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  quantity  and  condition  of  the  coal  at  the  end  of  the  half-hour  after 
cleaning  are  the  same  at  the  starting  and  stopping  time:  and,  if  the  fire  burned 
briskly  during  the  half-hour  before  starting  and  slowly  duiing  the  half^^our 
before  stopping,  the  boiler  will  be  charged  with  more  coal  than  was  actually 
burned.  11,  on  the  contrary,  the  coal  bums  away  more  alowlv  during  the  hali- 
'  hour  after  the  cleaning  before  the  starting  time  and  more  rapidly  during  the  half- 
hour  before  the  end  of  the  test,  the  boiler  is  not  charged  with  as  much  ooal  aa 
was  actually  burned. 

The  error  in  water-measurement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  condition  of 
the  fire,  and  especially  the  Quantity  of  flaming  gases  arising  from  it,  influences 
the  height  of  the  water-level.  A  bright  hot  nre,  or  a  fira  with  an  abundance 
of  bunung  gas  proceeding  from  it,  causes  the  water-level  to  rise;  while  any- 
thing that  cools  the  furnace,  such  as  freehly-fired  coal,  an  open  fire-door,  or  a 
check  to  the  draft,  causes  the  water-level  to  fall.  A  rise  or  a  faU  of  several 
inches  in  a  few  seconds  frequently  occurs  when  bituminous  coal  is  used.  If 
the  wate^-level  is  noted  at  the  starting  of  the  test,  when  it  is  raised  by  a  bright 
fire,  and  at  the  end  of  a  teat,  when  it  is  depressed  by  the  stoppage  of  violent 
ebtmition  or  of  rapid  circulation,  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  fire,  the  boiler  wUI 
be  credited  with  more  wat«r  than  was  really  evaporated,  and  vice  ver&a. 

The  only  correct  times  to  be  noted  as  the  starting  and  the  stopping  times 
are  when  the  smallest  amount  of  fuel  is  on  the  grate  and  when  it  is  m  the  most 
burned-out  condition;   that  is,  just  before  firing  fresh  coal  after  cleaning,  and 

*Ths  "Bltanulfl"  nsthoil  dI  the  Codeof  IBM  ii  the  Blandard  methcHl  of  the  Cod«  ot  ISlfi. 
The  Did  ituidard  method,  whieh  MoaigMd  In  MutiDg  with  >  wood  fin  and  itoppiDi  br 
bimiBs  dowD  uid  withdnwins  lU  *ah  Hid  unburaed  Mil  iron  the  frBt«,  !■  ddw  stnuuloaML 
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when  the  water-level  is  in  ite  most  ouiet  condition  and  the  least  raised  bv  ebul- 
Ution.  The  furnace-door  has  then  been  kept  open  for  some  time  for  cleaning 
and  the  furnace  therefore  ia  in  its  cooleet  state.  This  condition  of  fire  and  of 
water-level  can  be  duplicat«d  immediately  after  cleaning  the  fite;  but  there  ia 
no  certainty  of  dupUcation  of  any  condition  when  there  ia  a  bright  fire  and 
consequent  rapid  steaming. 

These  statemenU  are  not  based  upon  theoretical  conaiderations,  but  are  tlie 
results  of  man^  experiments  made  by  the  writer  to  determine  the  beet  starting 
and  stopping  tmiea.  In  a  long  series  of  tests  with  bituminous  coals  no  less  than 
six  different  times  were  recorded  as  starting  times  and  as  many  as  stopping 
times,  and  the  coal  apparently  used  and  the  water  apparently  evaporated  recorded 
and  catculat«d  for  each.  These  times  were:  A,  before  opening  the  first  or  right- 
hand  door  to  clean  the  fire;  B,  after  cleaning  the  first  naif  of  the  furnace  and 
just  before  firing  fresh  coal;  C,  sft«r  cleaning  the  second  half  of  the  furnace; 
Z>,  after  200  lbs.  of  fresh  coal  had  been  fired;  E,  after  400  Iba.;  F,  after  600  lbs. 
By  plotting  the  apparent  water-evaporation  between  A  and  E,  both  for  starting 
and  for  stopping  times,  it  was  seen  that  there  was  nearly  always  an  apparent 
negative  evaporation  between  B  and  D,  and  sometimes  between  B  and  C  and 
between  B  and  E,  due  to  the  correction  for  height  of  observed  wateMevd,  the 
level  rising  rapidly,  being  much  greater  than  the  water  fed  by  the  pump.  There 
was  often  no  simuarity  of  appearance  of  the  plotted  diagrams  between  A  and  F 
at  the  b^nnning  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  teet.  The  possible  error  of  water- 
measurement  due  to  taking  A,  D,  E,  oi  F  aa  the  starting  time  was  sometimes 
as  much  as  2O0O  lbs.  of  water,  or  about  3  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  evapo- 
rated in  a  ten-hour  test.  The  record  <rf  water  evaporated  between  the  stop- 
K'  ig  and  starting  times  C  occssionally  differed  considerably  from  that  taken 
tween  the  B  start  and  stop,  due  to  tne  fact  that  sometimes  between  B  and  C 
there  was  a  sudden  lighting  up  of  the  fresh  coal  on  the  cleaned  side  of  the  fur- 
nace, while  at  other  tunes  the  fire  would  not  light  up  brightly  until  afUr  the  C 
point  had  passed.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  B  tune,  when  tiie  furnace 
was  the  coldest  and  the  water-level  at  the  lowest,  was  the  only  time  which 
could  be  accepted  as  the  true  starting  and  stopping  time. 

w.  K. 
CHART   BHOWTNQ   QRAPHICALLY  THE   LOQ   OF   A  TRIAL. 

Tlie  wdHuiown  method  of  plotting  observationa  and  data  on  cross-section 
paper,  and  making  a  chart  applying  to  the  t«Bt,  is  a  useful  means  of  repreaent- 
mg  the  exact  uniformity  of  conditions  existing  during  a  trial.  Such  a  chsjt  is 
iUuatrated  in  the  appended  cut  (Fig.  257},  m  which  the  abscisse  represent 
times  and  the  ordinates  on  appropriate  stales  the  various  observations  and 
daU. 

o.  B.  B. 

Computation  of  the  Beiultf  of  a  Boiler  TriaL — The  following 
example  shows  a  convenient  method  of  making  the  calculations  of 
the  results  of  a  trial  from  the  observed  data  recorded  at  the  trial. 

Hw  observed  data  used  in  the  calculations  are: 

a.  Duration  of  the  test 10  hrs.  IS  mm.  - 10.25  hrs. 

b.  Water  apparently  evaporated Ibe.  30,000 

C.  Coal  used lbs.  3,000 

d.  Feed-water  temperature,  average IIO'  F. 

«.  Steara-presaure  by  gauge,  average lbs.  120 

/.   Moisture  in  the  coaT %2 

t  Moisture  in  the  eteam %0.5 
Ash  and  refuse  withdrawn  from  the  fire 6%  =lbs.  180 

i.  Grate-surface sq.  ft.  30 

j.  Heating  surface sq.  ft.  1,000 
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The  followmtc  neults  ue  calculated  from  these  data: 
k.  Factor  of  evaporation,  from  d  and  e,  taken  from  table  of  (acton,  1.15. 
6]  Water  evaporated,  correctwi  for  moisture  in  the  Bteam-6—p6— 30,000— 160 

=  29,850  lbs. 
U.E.  Water  evaporated  from  and  at  212°  into  dry  8t«ftm-=6,Xt-29,850X1.15 

=34,327  lbs. 
C  Drycoal=c-/=3000-60-29401bB 
C  CombufltibIe=e,-A=2940-180=27601bB. 


i" 


Pio.  264, — GsAFBic  Record  c 


USEFUL    RESULTS. 


(1)  b-i-e  Water  apparently  evaporated  per  lb.  coal,  actual  coaditions  30,0004- 

3000-10  lbs. 

(2)  U.E.-^c  Water  evaporated  from  and  at  212°  per  lb.  coal,  34,327+3000- 

11.442  Iba. 

(3)  U.E.  +c,  Water  evaporated  from  and  at  212°  per  lb.  dry  coal,  34327+2940 

=  11.676  Iba. 
(4}  U.E.+C,  Water  evaporated  from  and  at  212°  per  lb.  combustible,  34,327  + 
2760-12.437  lbs. 

(5)  H.P.  Horse-power=U.E. +0+34.5=34,327  +  10.25+34.5  =97.1  H.P. 

(6)  Coal  per  aq.  ft.  grate-eurface  per  hour,  c+a+t  =  3000  +  I0.25+30-9.76  Iba. 

(7)  U.E    per  sq.  ft.  heating  surface  per  hour,  U.E,+a+>=34,327+10.26  + 

1000=3.35  lbs. 

(8)  T,  Temperature  of  the  chimney  gaaes,  avemge  450°  F. 

IrUerpretation  of  the  above  Te»uUs. — The  results  given  in  the  last  eight  lines 
ore  the  ones  that  give  practically  all  the  information  that  is  required  mnn  any 
boilet^trial.*  All  the  observed  data  and  all  the  computations  are  of  uae  only 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  these  ei^t  results.  We  will  now  consider  what 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  by  an  engmeer  from  these  eight  results  alone,  the 
^ureg  themselvee  beinR  accejrted  as  correct. 

"  Tbftt  i*.  AD  ordinary  trial  id  a  smiill  plHDt.  Id  Large  planta  the  rtflutta  faern  fiTQD  ilurtild 
be  aupptemcntvd  by  coal  aad  ru  AaalyHV,  and  by  a  beat-balance  computed  from  thana- 
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1.  From  the  result,  10  lbs.  of  wster  evaporated  under  actual  conditionB 
nothing  can  be  known  concerning  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  or  the  quality 
of  the  coal,  unlcag  the  conditions  of  feed-water  temperature,  Bteam-prewure, 
and  moisture  in  the  coal  and  in  the  steam  are  aba  known.  About  the  only 
use  that  can  be  made  of  tliis  figure  is  in  connection  with  eetimatea  of  the  cost 
of  ateam-power.  If  the  engine  using  the  steam  furnished  by  the  boiler  uses  20 
U>a.  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  then  it  will  reouire  20-<-10''2  lbs.  of 
coal  per  horse-power,  the  "  actual  conditions  "  under  which  the  boiler  is  operated 
being  the  pressure  of  steam  required  bv  the  engine  and  the  temperature  of  water 
in  the  hotrwell  of  the  condeoser  or  in  tne  feed-water  heater,  botn  of  which  obtain 
their  heat  from  the  exhaust  steam  furnished  by  the  engine. 

2.  The  reeult,  11.442  lbs.  evaporated  from  and  at  212°  per  lb.  of  coal,  is 
useful  aa  a  measure  of  the  quahty  of  the  coal,  provided  the  efficiency  of  the 
boiler  is  known.  For  tests  of  difTerent  coals  with  the  same  boiler  and  under 
the  same  conditions  of  rate  of  driving,  kind  of  firing,  etc.,  this  figure  is  the  one 
that  will  be  used  in  comparing  the  relative  values  of  the  coals.  It  is  a  very  high 
figure,  and  indicates  botn  that  the  coal  is  of  good  quality  and  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  boiler  is  high. 

3.  The  result,  11.676  U.E.  per  lb.  of  dry  cofd,  is  useful  in  connection  with 
result  2.  as  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  coal.  The  difference  between  the  two 
results  bein^  2%  shows  that  that  is  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  coal,  and 
this  would  mdicate  that  the  coal  is  not  Western  coal.  The  result  would  also 
be  used  in  comparing  tests  of  coals  of  one  grade,  but  differing  in  surface-mois- 
ture, so  as  to  reduce  them  all  to  the  standard  of  di?  coal.  It  is  practically  of 
no  use  in  comparing  coals  of  different  grades,  such  as  Pittsburg  and  Illinois 
coals,  containing,  respectively,  say  2%  and  12%  of  moisture, 

4.  The  result,  12.437  U.E.  per  lb,  of  combustible,  is  the  one  used  for  com- 
paring boiler  efficiencies.  If  the  grade  of  coal  is  known,  and  its  heating  value 
per  lb.  of  combustible  is  either  known  as  the  result  of  a  calorimetric  test  or  by 
computation  from  analysis,  or  estimated  from  the  average  heating  value  per 
lb,  combustible  of  coal  of  that  grade,  then  the  figure  12.437  divided  b^  the 
quotient  of  the  heatirig  value  of  the  coal  divided  by  9&S.7  will  give  the  efficiency. 
The  figure  12.437  bemg  in  excess  of  12  lbs.,  which  is  practically  the  maximum 
value  obtainable  for  anthracite,  and  beyond  the  maximum  for  bituminous 
coal,  indicates  both  that  the  coal  is  semi-bituminous  and  that  the  boiler  was 
Operated  with  a  very  high  efficiency.  Taking  the  average  heating  value  of  se^' 
bituminous  ooal  at  15,750  B,T.U.  per  lb.  combustible,  gives 

15,7S"^.7-"»y°  •'""■■«'■ 

5.  The  result,  07.1  H.P.,  is  the  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  developed 
in  the  trial.  This  figure  will  be  compared  with  the  boiler's  rated  or  nommal 
capacity. 

6.  The  result,  9.76  lbs.  of  coal  p»  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour,  is  the  measure 
of  rate  tA  driving  of  the  grate-surface.  It  is  a  rather  low  figure  for  semi- 
bituminous  coal  m  average  practice.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  high 
efficiency  it  indicates  exceptionally  good  firing,  very  nice  adjustment  of  tne 
thickness  of  bed  of  coal  on  the  nate  to  the  force  of  the  draft,  and  an  excellent 
furnace,  a  combination  of  favorwle  conditions  not  often  obtained. 

7.  The  rate  of  driving,  3.35  TJ.E.  per  sq,  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour, 
is  a  little  higher  than  that  at  which  maximum  economy  is  to  be  expected,  but, 
with  the  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  mentioned  Jn  the  ijreoeding  para- 
graph, it  may  be  the  rate  corresponding  to  maximum  economy  in  this  case, 

8.  The  temperature  of  the  chminey-gases,  450°  F.,  is  unusi^y  low  for  semi- 
bituminous  coal  in  ordinary  practice.  It  indicates,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  high  efficiency,  which  is  inconsistent  with  ai>ieaks  in  the  setting,  a 
higji  furnace  temperature  and  a  cleftn  boiler,  botli  of  which  tend  to  produce  a 
low  chimney  temperature. 
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Erroneons  Conolnnoni  fVom  CompetitiTe  Tetti. — ^A  certam  vater- 
tube  boiler  was  reported  to  have  ehown  9.6%  saving  of  fuel  as  com- 
pared with  a  return-tubular  boiler  in  a  competitive  test.  Both  were 
fired  with  Bemi-bituminous  coal  under  regular  working  conditions. 
Examining  the  data  we  find  that  there  were  five  tests  of  the  water-tube 
boiler,  the  rates  of  driving  ranging  from  W/S  =  %Ad  to  8.92,  averag- 
ing Z.Gi  lbs.  evaporated  from  and  at  312"  per  eq.  ft.  of  heating  sur- 
face per  hour,  and  the  efficiencies  from  71.5  to  77.0%,  averaging 
73.8%;  while  there  vas  only  one  teat  of  the  fire-tube  boiler,  with 
W/g  -  8.10,£  -  67.3%.  The  saving  in  this  case  is  not  (73.8  -  67.3)  -=- 
67.3-9.6%,  but  onlj(73.8- 67.3) -^73.8  =8.8%.  In  computing  the 
saving  from  the  figures  of  efficiency,  tbe  divisor  should  always  be 
the  higher  figure.  The  only  conclusion  that  should  be  drawn  from 
these  tests  is  that  the  fire-tube  boiler  gave  a  result  considerably  lower 
than  it  should  have  given  with  proper  firing,  a  clean  boUer,  no 
air  leaks  in  the  setting,  and  a  sufficiently  large  back  connection  to 
insure  that  the  hot  gases  flowed  uniformly  through  all  the  tubes. 

Another  set  of  tests  with  tbe  same  t]'pe  of  .water-tube  boiler  gave  us 
an  average  of  five  tests  W/5  =  3.11,  £=72%,  as  compared  with  the 
result  from  another  type  of  water-tube  boiler,  IV/.S.=  3.37,  £  =  64.5%. 
The  coal  was  the  same,  a  high  grade  of  semi- bituminous.  No  in- 
formation is  given  about  the  furnace  with  which  the  other  type 
was  equipped;  it  may  have  been  an  anthracite  furnace.  The  falling 
off  of  7,5%  efficiency  should  not  have  been  considered  the  fault  of 
the  other  water-tube  boiler  itself,  but  of  some  conditions  of  the 
furnace  or  of  firing,  air  leaks,  damaged  baffling  walls,  or  other  cause. 

Great  care  should  be  used  in  drawing  conclusions  from  tbe  results 
of  comparative  boiler  tests  made  with  and  without  the  use  of  some 
special  appliance.  If  a  test  made  to  prove  that  a  certain  device  iiff- 
proves  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler  gives  a  figure  of  70  per  cent  when  it  is 
used  and  only  60  per  cent  when  it  is  not,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  use  of  the  device  was  the  cause  of  the  apparent  improvement. 
Some  slight  change  in  the  method  of  firing,  in  the  thickness  of  the 
coal  bed,  or  in  the  force  of  the  draft,  may  have  cansed  all  the  difference, 
and  more  than  70  per  cent  might  have  been  obtained  without  the 
device,  under  proper  conditions  of  firing  and  draft 

Tertioal  TeriDi  Horizontal  Baffling  of  Water-tube  Boilers. — 
Kreisinger  and  Eay  (Power,  August  19,  1913),  ('escribe  a  series  of 
testa  with  two  kinds  of  coal  to  determine  whether  horizontal  or  ver- 
tical baffles  in  a  Babcock  &  Wilcox  type  of  boiler  gave  the  highest 
efficiency.    The  principal  average  results  were  as  follows : 

The  coals  were  Pocahontas,  W.  Va.,  and  Clinchfield,  Va.,  the 
former  containing  18  and  the  lattor  35  per  cent  volatile  matter  in  the 
combustible.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  horizontal  baffling  gives 
much  better  results  than  the  vertical,  and  that  in  the  horizontal 
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Sami-bit. 

Bit. 

Semi-bit, 

Bit. 

8«mi-bit. 

128 
fll.S 

114 

'II. 

■L 

119 

E^l^ey';  ^i^^  ^U. ' 

».» 

3-pa8B  boiler  ttie  draft  over  the  fire  Ib  considerably  reduced,  hence 
there  is  less  chance  of  drawing  too  much  air  into  the  furnace.  Ko 
general  concluaion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical baffling  can  be  drawn  from  these  teste.  With  the  vertical 
baffling  there  vbs  far  too  great  an  excess  of  air,  which  might  have 
been  avoided  either  by  carrying  heavier  firee  or  by  checking  the 
draft  by  the  chimney  damper,  and  the  combustion  chamber  was  far 
too  small,  the  furnace  being  adapted  only  for  anthracite  coal.  With 
the  horizontal  baffling  the  excess  air  supply  was  less,  and  the  com- 
bustion chamber  much  larger. 
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RESULTS  OF  STEAM-BOILER  TRIALS. 

In  this  phapter  the  resoItB  of  trials  of  several  different  boQen  will 
be  given,  together  with  comments  which  may  be  useful  to  stndeDta  of 
the  subject.  Mere  tables  of  results  of  individual  boiler-tests  areof  little 
use  until  they  are  collated  and  compared  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
various  causea  or  coDditions  which  contributed  to  the  results  obtained. 

Ban^  of  Economy  found  in  Actual  Practice. — In  Donkin's  "Heet 
Efficiency  of  Steam-boilers"  there  are  fifty  tables  containing  the  resolts 
of  425  experiments  on  boilers  of  different  types.  The  following  table 
is  a  brief  summary  of  the  highest,  lowest,  and  mean  efficiencies  obtained 
in  405  experiments  with  different  boilers  without  economizers: 

ZmClEKCY   PER   CENT. 


Typ*  at  Boilw. 

■B 

1 

i 

1 

r 

■5 

II 

Tn»  of  Bnler. 

f 

^1 

H 
Ji 

it 

n 

% 

•B 

WateMube*.. 
Locomotive. .  . 

LancsBhiie 

Two-Btory.,., 

Dry^ack 

Return  tube. . 

Cornish 

Cornish 

Wetback 

6 
37 
10 

29 
24 
11 
25 
9 
6 

84,1 
83.3 
74,4 
76-1 
79.8 
75.7 
81-2 
SI. 7 
81.0 
69.6 

66.6 
53.7 
65.6 
57.6 
65.9 
64.7 
56.6 
63.0 
55.0 
62.0 

77.4 
72,5 
72.0 
70.3 
69.2 
69.2 
68,7 

67^0 
66.0 

Elephant. . . 

Water-tubel 

Cornish 

Dry-back. ,  , 
Lancaahiret 
Elephant, , 

Vertical.  , , , 

7 
49 
40 
3 
107 
6 
6 
8 
8 
6 

70,8 
77,5 
73,0 
65,9 
79, S 

73  4 
66,7 
66,5 

74  3 
76-5 

68,9 
50,0 
51-9 
60.0 
42,1 
54,8 
52.0 
54,9 
45,9 
44,2 

65.3 
64,9 
64.2 
62,7 
62.4 
61.0 
59.4 
68.6 
57.3 
56.2 

*  IHhii.  tubn.  t  l-in.  tatra.  1  Thrae-floe. 

About  the  only  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  this  table  are 
that  with  many  different  varieties  of  boilers  there  may  be  obtained 
efficiencies  which  are  so  high  as  to  be  scarcely  credible ;  that  with  the 
same  types  of  boilers  in  other  trials  the  results  are  so  low  that  they 
can  only  he  accounted  for  by  improper  firing  or  some  other  unfavorable 
condition ;  and  that  economy  does  not  depend  on  the  type  of  boiler. 
In  107  teste  of  Lancashire  two-flae  boilers  the  efficiencies  varied  froza 
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79.5  down  to  42.1  per  cent,  or  all  the  way  from  nearly  the  highest  poa- 
sible  figure  down  to  the  lowest  one  obtained  in  the  whole  series  of  tests. 
In  Mr.  Geo.  H,  Barrus's  book  on  Boiler  Teats  there  are  records  of  a 
great  number  of  tests  with  different  kinds  of  boilers,  with  different  coals, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Selecting  those  tesU  of  which 
complete  records  are  giren,  we  find  the  economy  ranges  as  follows: 


^"a^^I':^ 

'''"sroLi'i?"*' 

Number  of  Tftm 

2 
10 
20 
11 
14 
8 
1 

66 

3 
34 

3 

Ont  of  66  tests  with  anthracite,  only  two  gave  a  result  over  11.5 
lbs,,  a  figure  which  may  be  reached  with  any  type  of  boiler,  properly 
designed  and  set,  by  a  good  fireman  using  good  coal.  Twenty-three 
ont  of  the  66  boilers  gave  a  result  below  10  lbs.,  or  20  per  cent  less 
than  the  highest  figure  attainable.  In  the  semi-bituminous  tests  only 
six  boilers  out  of  34  gave  12  lbs.,  a  figure  which  may  easily  be  obtained 
with  any  good  form  of  boiler,  properly  proportioned,  properly  set, 
and  properly  fired. 

Kr.  Bamii'i  Later  leiti. — The  tests  referred  to  above  were  made 
between  1878  and  1888.  In  1911  Mr.  Barrus  presented  a  paper  at 
the  Congress  of  Tectmology,  in  Boston,  in  which  he  gave  the  results 
of  more  than  300  tests  that  he  had  made  since  1888.  Arranging  these 
tests  in  a  similar  table  to  the  one  given  above  we  have  the  following: 


No.  of  T»U. 

BDdBoft. 

No.  of  T«M. 

No.  of  TeUi, 
BltumiiHius. 

2 

n.stoi2 

37 

2 

11     tolls 

7 

45 

7 

Iff.StoU 

17 

44 

10     to  10.5 

3 

24 

3 

9     to  10 

3 

7 

17 

8     to   9 

2 

2 

7     to    8 

1 

3 

Total 

45 

25 

204 
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TMb  table  ehows  no  improvement  in  anthracite  practice  over  the 
earlier  teete,  prol>ably  on  account  of  the  increasing  use  of  the  finer  sizes, 
high  in  ash  and  moisture,  but  there  is  a  notable  improvement  in  the 
semi-bituminous  tests,  84  per  cent  of  them  showing  an  evaporation 
of  over  10.5  lbs.  aa  compared  with  59  per  cent  in  the  first  table.  This 
improvement  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  use  of  improved  furnaces  and 
mechanical  stokers.  A  study  of  the  results  of  these  later  tests  leads  to 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Economy  does  not  depend  on  the  type  of  boiler. 

2.  With  anthracite  coal  no  special  furnace  is  needed. 

3.  With  semi- bituminous  coal  high  economy  is  obtained  with  an 
ordinary  furnace  in  only  a  few  cases,  in  which  the  firing  is  exception- 
ally good,  and  generally  high  results  are  obtained  only  with  special 
fire-brick  furnaces  or  mechanical  stokers. 

4.  High  economy  combined  with  high  rate  of  driving  can  be  ob- 
tained, only  when  all  conditions  are  most  favorable,  including  the 
regulation  of  air  supply  according  to  the  anal^'sis  of  the  chimney 
gases. 

5.  The  ordinary  practice  with  volatile  bituminous  coals  is  much 
poorer  than  it  should  be,  but  high  results  are  obtainable  with  mechan- 
ical stokers. 

Teitt  of  Stirlii^  Boilers  with  Anthracite  Coal.*— In  1894  Mr. 
Geo..  H.  BarruB  made  a  series  of  nine  tests  on  two  Stirling  water-tube 
boilers  at  two  colleries  near  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa,  From  the  reports 
of  these  tests  the  diagram  and  table  on  pages  599  and  601  have  been 
prepared.  Tests  Kos.  1  and  3  inclusive  were  made  on  a  135-H.P. 
boiler  at  No.  5  shaft  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  and 
ifoB.  8  and  9  were  made  on  a  150-H.P.  boiler  at  the  Dorrance  colliery 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  The  rating  of  the  boilers  is  on  the 
basis  of  IIJ  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  to  a  horse-power.  Forced  draft 
was  supplied  by  McClave  steam-blowers.  The  coal  used  in  the  several 
tests  differed  in  size  and  quality.  The  sizes  were  determined  by  pass- 
ing samples  through  and  over  screens  of  different  meshes  and  weigh- 
ing the  portions  thus  separated.  The  coal  used  in  five  of  the  tests  was 
as  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  599,  the  figures  being  given  in  percentages. 

A  Study  of  the  Results  of  the  Stirling  Tests. — For  comparing  the 
results  of  these  teats  they  have  been  plotted  on  the  accompanying 
diagram,  Pig.  255,  showing  the  relation  of  the  water  evaporated  per 

*  From  Minei  and  Minertdt,  December,  1897. 
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8Imi  of  SfirMD. 

Orwft. 

"T' 

T.™.. 

'■'?""' 

Th^ 

Test  No.  3.  No.  2  buckwheat. . 
"      "    6.  Culm,  No.  5  shaft. 
"      "    7.  Culm,  No.  4Hhaft. 
"      "8.  No.  2  buckwheat- - 
"      "9.  No.  2  buckwheat- . 

25 

'is'" 

45 

3 
24.1 

2,6 
10.7 

19 
U 

67 

11 

86 
57.9 

32.5 
22.3 

pound  of  combustible,  or  the  economy,  to  the  rate  of  driving,  or  the 
water  evaporated  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour.  For 
further  comparison  there  are  also  plotted  two  dotted  lines  repreaent- 


Fio.  256.^TBaTs  of  Snawna  Boilerb  with  Anthracite  Bockwhbat  and 
Cnui  Compared  with  Tests  Recorded  in  Barrub  on  "Boilbb  Tbbtb" 
AND  WITH  the  Centennial  Tests. 

ing  the  maiimura  and  the  average  reeulte  of  testa  with  anthracite 
coal  given  in  Mr.  Barrus's  book  on  "Boiler  Tests,"  together  with  a  line 
representing  the  maximum  results  obtained  in  the  boiler-tests  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition.  As  the  Centennial  tests  were  made  with  egg 
coal  of  excellent  quality  and  under  the  moat  favorable  conditions,  it  is 
to  he  expected  that  their  maximum  results  will  be  considerably  above 
those  obtained  with  buckwheat  eoa!.  Of  the  teats  with  buckwheat  coal 
given  in  the  above  table,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  lie  close  to  the  line  of  Mr. 
Barrus's  maximum  results,  Xoa.  8  and  9  are  near  the  line  of  his 
average  results,  and  No.  1  is  considerably  below  the  average  line.  Of 
the  tests  with  culm.  No.  6  is  a  little,  and  No.  7  considerably,  below 
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the  average  line,  while  test  No.  2,  with  one-fourth  buckwheat  ind 
three-fotirthB  culm,  is  far  below  the  average  line.  In  ezplaoation  of 
these  varied  results  we  find  on  referring  to  Ur.  Barros'a  report  that 
in  tests  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  the  shaking  grate-bars  bad  their  airspaces 
unevenly  adjusted,  causing  an  uneven  distribution  of  air  through  the 
bed  of  coal.  This  ma;  account  to  some  extent  for  the  low  results  of 
tests  Nos.  1  and  2,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  effect  in 
test  No.  3,  the  result  of  which  is  very  high.  The  three  tests  were 
made  on  three  consecutive  days,  and  possibly  in  test  No.  1  the  firing 
was  done  unskilfully,  for  the  temperature  of  the  gases  was  beyond 
the  range  of  the  thermometer,  or  over  800°,  and  during  the  whole 
run  the  dame  from  the  coal  extended  into  the  stack  and  during  part  of 
the  time  flame  could  be  seen  issuing  from  the  top  of  the  stack.  Over- 
driving of  the  boiler  does  not  sufficiently  account  for  this,  for  in  test 
No.  5  With  the  same  coal  (or  nearly  the  same)  as  in  No.  1  and  with 
the  boiler  developing  as  great  a  horse-power  the  temperatore  of  the 
flue-gases  averaged  only  684".  Test  No,  3,  with  three-fourths  culm 
and  on^fourth  buckwheat,  gave  a  result  over  13  per  cent  below  test 
No.  6,  all  culm,  the  boiler  in  the  two  tests  being  driven  at  the  same 
rate.  This  loss  of  13  per  cent  may  have  been  due  to  mal-adjustment 
of  the  grate-bars,  but  it  was  probably  partly  due  to  the  mixing  of 
two  kinds  of  coal,  which  is  generally  believed  to  give  poor  results 
with  anthracite  coal,  the  fine  sizes  choking  up  the  interstices  between 
the  larger  sizes,  and  doing  this  irregularly  on  different  portions  of  the 
grate,  causing  irregular  burning,  with  excess  of  air-supply  through 
some  portions  and  deficient  supply  through  others. 

Tests  Nos.  1  and  5,  with  the  same  coal  and  the  same  rate  of 
driving  of  the  boiler,  show  a  remarkable  difference  of  economy,  the 
former  being  over  14  per  cent  below  the  latter.  Tlie  differences  of  the 
conditions  of  these  teetB  which  may  have  caused  the  difference  in 
results  were:  (1)  Larger  grate-surface  in  No.  1  than  in  No.  6;  (2) 
bad  adjustment  of  the  air-spaces  in  No.  1;  (3)  possibly,  unskilled 
firing  in  No.  1.  The  larger  grate-surface  in  No.  1  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  the  cause,  for  test  No.  3  with  the  same  large  grate-surface 
gave  practically  as  high  a  result  as  No.  4,  with  the  reduced  grate- 
surface.  The  difference  in  tests  No.  1  and  5  is  instructive  in  showing 
what  a  wide  difference  in  results  is  possible  in  the  same  boiler,  with 
the  same  coat  and  the  same  rate  of  driving,  due  to  what  ma;  appear 
to  be  slight  causes,  such  as  difference  in  the  air-spaces  through  the 
grate-bars  or  in  the  skill  of  the  fireman. 
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TESTS  OP  STIKUNO  BOILKRB  AT  ANTHRACITE  COAL  MINES. 


Taat  lor  oalACity  or  c 


Ash  and  dioker,  per  ceat. 

Area  of  grate,  sq.  ft 

Ratio  of  grate  to  heat'^  surface,  1  to 
Draft-BuctiMi  in  atack,  ina,  of  water. 


Draft-premure  ii 


mated  H.P 

Coal  burned  per  hour  per  square  foot 

of  grate.  11m 

Water  evaporated  per  hour  per  square 

foot  heating  lurface,  lbs 

Horse-power  oeveloped,  H.P 

H.  P.  above  boiler's  ratiDK,  per  cent  . 
Average   temperature   of    nue-gasea, 

degreea  P.,  about 

Water  evaporated  from  and  at  212' 

per  pound  of  coal,  lbs 

Water  evaporated  from  and  at  212' 

per  pound  of  combustiUe 


Number  of  T««t 

Tint  for  cBpBcity  or  »«OBony 

KiDd  of  eoal 

Ash  wid  cUnker,  per  cent 

Area  of  grate,  aq.  ft 

Ratio  of  grate  to  heating  surface,  1  t 
Draftrfluotion  in  stack,  ins.  of  water. 

Draft-pressure  in  aab-pit,  ina. 

Steam    used   to    run    blowers,    eet: 

mated-H.  P 

Co«l  burned  per  hour  per  square  foot 

of  grate,  lbs. .  . . , 

Water  evaporated  per  hour  per  square 

foot  heating  surface,  lbs 

Horae-power  developed,  H.P 

H.  P.  above  boiler's  ratiiw,  per  cent 
Average   temperature   of   flue-gaees, 

degreM  F.  about.  . 

Water  evaporated  from  and  at  212' 

per  pound  of  coal,  lbs 

Vr^ater  evaporated  from  and  at  212' 

per  pound  of  combustible 


12.0 
46 

31. B 
.16 
1.00 

12.9 

29.3 


7.563 
g.594 


15,1 
45 
31.9 
.16 
0.90 

8.7 


Buck- 

12.0 
45 
31.9 
.16 
0.20 

7.2 


6.910     9 
9.32fi    11.324 


12,0 
37.8 


Btidt- 

12.6 
38 
37.8 
.16 
1.00 

13.3 

28,28 


10,075 
11,449 


9.310 
10.052 


20,7 
15 
31,9 
.16 
1,00 

12.3 


15  6 
47.3 
36,5 
,12 
1.50 

13.2 

23.82 

4,8 
275,9 


Testa  Nos.  8  and  9  fall  considerably  below  the  line  of  tests  Nob. 
S,  4,  and  6.    These  tests  were  made  on  a  different  boiler  of  the  same 
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make,  but  there  was  probably  not  any  difEerence  in  the  details  of  con- 
structioD  of  the  boiler  or  setting  which  would  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  reeults.  There  was,  however,  considerable  difference  in  tlie 
coal,  as  ehown  by  the  percentage  of  aah  and  by  the  table  of  sizes.  The 
coal  used  in  N^os.  8  and  9  was  finer  in  size  than  that  used  in  test 
No.  3,  66  per  cent  of  it  going  through  a  Y^-ia.  screen,  while  in  the  coal 
of  test  No.  3  only  30  per  cent  Went  through  ^-in.  The  coal  of  tests 
Nob.  8  and  9  was  of  an  intermediate  size  between  that  of  test  No.  3 
and  culm,  and  the  diagram  shows  that  the  results  given  by  it  are  also 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  other  coals. 

The  results  plotted  in  the  diagram  are  the  pounds  of  water 
erapotated  per  pound  of  combustible  and  not  ]wr  pound  of  coal.  Since 
the  combustible  of  all  the  coals  used  in  these  tests  is  practically  of 
identical  quality,  it  might  be  expected  that  all  the  coals  would  give 
the  same  result  per  pound  of  combustible,  and  that  results  per  pound 
of  coaL  would  correspond,  except  as  they  are  influenced  by  different 
percentages  of  moisture  and  ash.  The  plotted  results  show,  however, 
that  although  the  combustible  portion  of  all  the  coals  may  be  identical 
in  quality,  it  gives  different  results  when  it  is  contained  in  coal  of 
different  sizes.  Tests  Nob.  3,  4,  and  5,  with  the  largest  size  of  buck- 
wheat coal,  give  the  best  results,  tests  Nos.  8  and  9  with  finer-sized 
buckwheat  give  results  much  lower,  and  testa  Nos.  6  and  7,  with 
culm,  6tiII  lower  results.  Testa  Nos.  1  and  2,  both  exceptionally  low, 
may  be  neglected  from  the  comparison,  as  they  were  influenced  by 
unfavorable  conditions,  such  as  mixing  of  sizes  and  uneven  adjustment 
of  the  air-spaces.  The  best  results  obtained  with  the  large-sized 
buckwheat  coal,  also,  are  from  5  to  7  per  cent  below  the  best  resulta 
obtained  in  the  Centennial  tests  with  egg  coal. 

A  reasonable  theory  to  account  for  the  regular  decrease  in  evapo- 
ration per  pound  of  combustible  as  the  size  of  the  coal  is  made  finer 
seems  to  be  the  following :  When  egg  or  other  large-sized  coal  is  used, 
a  thick  bed  of  it  is  carried  on  the  grate,  through  which  the  air  passes 
with  comparative  uniformity.  The  tumps  of  coal  bum  away  slowly, 
from  the  surface ;  fresh  coal  is  iired  at  long  intervals  of  time,  and  the 
condition  of  the  fire  is  always  nearly  the  same.  If  the  draft  and  the 
thickness  of  the  bed  are  properly  related  to  each  other,  and  the  boiler 
is  well  designed,  the  maximum  economy  possible  with  the  coal  may 
be  obtained.  With  finer-sized  coals,  however,  a  thinner  bed  must  be 
carried,  relatively  to  the  force  of  draft ;  air-holes  are  more  likely  to  be 
formed  in  the  bed,  causing  too  great  a  supply  of  air  to  pass  through 
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some  portions  while  an  insufficient  supply  is  furnished  to  other  por^ 
tions.  Fresh  coal  is  fired  at  frequent  interrale,  involving  frequent 
openings  of  the  doors  and  inrush  of  cold  air;  and  the  fresh  coal  for  a 
short  time  after  firing,  being  small  in  size,  is  apt  to  clog  the  fire  and 
obstruct  the  aii-supply,  causing  the  burning  of  the  coal  to  carbonic 
oxide  instead  of  carbonic  acid.  The  bed  of  coal  being  thin  and  the 
draft  strong,  if  the  fireman  leaves  the  fire  unattended  to  for  a  minute 
or  two  after  it  is  time  to  fire  fresh  coal,  air-holes  will  form  rapidly, 
while  with  egg  coal  a  period  of  five  minutes  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence. 

The  results  of  these  tests  show  that  the  efBciency  of  any  given 
steam-boiler  is  not  a  constant  quantity,  that  it  varies  not  only  with 
the  rate  of  driving,  but  with  the  quality  of  the  coal  and  even  with  the 
size  of  coal  of  the  same  quality. 

Another  useful  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  testa  is  in  regard 
to  the  capacity.  The  three  capacity-tests  with  buckwheat  coal,  Nos. 
1,  5,  and  8,  gave  a  horse-power,  respectively,  131,  133  and  84  per 
cent  above  the  rated  power  of  the  boiler,  and  the  highest  economy 
was  obtained  when  the  boiler  was  driven  28  per  cent  above  its  rating. 
Whether  any  higher  economy  could  have  been  obtained  with  this  coal 
if  the  boiler  had  been  driven  at  a  lower  rate  cannot  be  said,  for  no  test 
was  made  at  a  lower  rate  with  buckwheat  coal.  The  three  capacity- 
tests  with  culm,  Nos.  4,  6,  and  7,  gave  respectively  5;  8,  and  45  per 
cent  above  rating  although  the  force  of  draft  was  practically  the  same 
as  in  the  tests  with  buckwheat  coal.  It  appears  then  that  a  boiler 
will  not  develop  the  same  horse-power  from  culm  as  from  buckwheat 
unless  the  grate-surface  or  the  draft  or  both,  are  increased. 

ComparatiTe  Trials  on  Three  Two-floe  Boilers  with  ?ittibiug  Coal. 
— These  tests  were  made  by  the  Shoenberger  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  in  1897,  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  American  Underfeed 
Stoker  as  compared  with  flat  grates  when  applied  to  two-flue  boilers. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  of  interest  for  many  reasons.  The 
hand-fired  test  is  fairly  representative  of  what  was  every-day  practice 
with  the  twofluo  boiler  in  the  Pittsburg  iron-mills  until  the  general 
introduction  of  water-tube  boilers  and  improved  furnaces  and  methctds 
of  firing.  In  this  test  the  boiler  was  driven  at  S.T'S  times  its  rated 
power,  the  flue-gases  escaped  at  816°  F.,  and  the  calculated  efficiency 
is  only  43.3  per  cent.  In  the  "economy"  test,  so-called,  with  the 
stoker,  the  boiler  was  driven  at  a  still  higher  rate  of  evaporation,  viz., 
3.05  times  its  rated  power,  although  less  coal  was  burned  under  it. 
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Americkii  Stokar. 


Durotion,  hours 

Steam-presaure  by  ga^,  pounds, .  . . 
T«m[iperfttuTe  of  excapiog  gues,  °F. . 

"  "  feed  water,  "F 

Sise  of  coal 

Quantity  of  coat  coaBumed,  pounds . 
Rduae,  per  cent. 


Total  wato'  actually  evaporated,  Iba. 

Wat«r  per  hour,  equivalent  from  and 
at  212°  F.,  pounds. 

Water  per  hour,  per  square  foot  heat- 
ing aurfaoe,  pounds 

Evaporation,  apparent  per  lb.  ot 
coal,  lbs 

Evaporation,  from  and  at  212°  P.,  lbs. 

Horse-power  devdoped 


ratmg. 
Heating  surface  per  horae-power, 

sq.  ft 

Per  cent  inoreose  of  capacity  by  the 

use  of  stoker 

Per  cent  increase  evaporation  per  lb. 
of  ooal  as  shown  by  the  American 

Stoker  over  hand-firinR 

Efficiency,  assuming  the  beating  value 
■■       ibfe  ' 


149.9 

Run  of  Mine 

13,500 


6.086 
C.78 
327,8 


2.73 
3.72 


101.00 
735.1 
155. ft 
River  Slack 
10,500 

g.4fl 

14.5 
92,140 

12,653 


171.3 

River  Slack 

12,300 


15,600.3 
12.73 


the  temperature  of  the  flue-gases  was  only  735°,  and  the  efficiency 
was  brought  tip  to  62.1%.  This  is  a  very  high  eflSciency  for  such  a 
rate  of  driving,  but  it  could  no  doubt  have  been  brought  up  to  72 
per  cent  if  the  rate  of  driving  had  been  reduced  about  half  and  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  had  thereby  been  reduced  to  below  500°.  In 
the  capacity-test  with  the  stoker,  still  more  coal  per  hour  was  burned 
than  in  the  hand-iired  test,  and  the  rate  of  driving  was  the  extraor- 
dinary figure  of  12,73  lbs.  from  and  at  812°  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface  per  hour,  or  3,7  times  the  rated  power,  yet  the  temperature 
of  the  flue-gases,  828°,  was  only  a  trifle  higher  than  in  the  hand-fired 
test,  while  the  efficiency,  57.2  per  cent,  was  very  much  higher.  The 
results  of  the  teat  show  the  advantage  gained  by  the  short  flame  of 
very  high  temperature  produced  by  the  American  stoker  with  its  forced 
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blast,  over  the  long  smoky  flame  of  comparatively  loir  temperature 
produced  in  the  ordinary  furnace  by  band-firing  and  natural  draft. 

Applying  to  the  results  of  these  teats  the  "criterion"  formula  given 
in  the  chapter  on  Efficiency  of  Heating  Surface,  page  396,  viz., 

K  -i.9t         _  23M       W 

"  "  910{l+0.1S/W)      ^'  ■   iK  -  i.m  S  • 

we  obtain,  taking  K  aa  15,000 

for  W/S  -  9.26  10.33  18.78 

E,  -  6.72  9.64  8.877 

O  =  4fi7  344  234 

The  last  two  vslues  of  a,  344  and  334,  represent  fairly  good  perform- 
ance. The  high  valne  of  a,  457,  represents  poor  performance,  which 
is  accounted  for  by  incomplete  combustion  due  to  an  unsuitable 
furnace. 

I«Bt  of  One  of  the  Baboook  d  Wiloox  Boilen  for  tbe  U.  S.  CmiMr 
"Ginoinnati." — In  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering,  for  1900,  there  is  published  a  report  of  a  test  made  on 
one  of  the  new  boilers  built  by  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company  for 
the  Cincinnati,  by  a  board  composed  of  Lieutenant  Commander  A.  B. 
Willita  and  Lieutenant  B.  C.  Bryan,  U.  S.  N'avy. 

Description  of  Boiler  and  Appurtenancea. — The  boiler  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  wrought  steel,  the  point  of. difference  between  it  and 
the  older  type  of  this  make  of  boiler  being  in  the  arrangement  of 
baSle-plates  (as  shown  in  the  sectional  view.  Fig.  140,  p,  373,  which 
compel  the  products  of  combustion  to  pass  three  times  across  the  tubes 
before  entering  the  uptake.  The  smail  tubes  are  2  ins.  outside  diam- 
eter, while  the  bottom  tube  in  each  section  or  element  is  4  ins.  outside 
diameter. 

Diameter  erf  top  drum,  42  ina.  (inside). 

Length  of  t(9  druni,  12  ft. 

Tubes:   Number,  526;  2  ms.  outeide  diamet«r;   length,  8  ft.    Aim  40;   4  ins. 
outside  diameter;  length,  8  ft.  .S}  ina. 

Grate-surface:  Length,  6  ft.  81  ins.;  width,  d  ft.  51  ina.;  oreB,  63.25  sq.  ft. 

Grate  surface  redu^  to  5  ft.  6  ina.  IcnjiUi,  52  sq.  ft.  area,  in  tests  Noa.  5  and  6. 

Heating  surface:  Area,  2640  sq.  ft.;  ratio  to  grate,  41.74  :  1. 

Smoke-pipe:  Area,  7.876  ft.;  hei^t,  48  ft.  above  grate;  ratio  to  grate,  1  :  8.03. 

W«pbt  of  boiler  and  all  fittmgs  except  uptakes  and  smoke-pipe: 

Without  water,  Iba 63,304 

With  water,  5  ins.  in  f^ase;  steam  at  215  lbs.,  Iba 62,802 

Total  weight  per  aq.  ft.  of  grate^urface,  Iba 092.9 

Total  wcuht  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  lbs 23.79 

Wd^t  Mair-neatOT  utd  ducta,  lbs 5,320 
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Blowar  fan,  Sturtevutt;  diameter,  60  ins.;  driven  by  belt  bom  shop  '«g'"*« 
Area  of  blower  inlet,  9.62  sq.  ft.;  ouitet,  6.89  sq.  ft. 
Air-hMter:  Tno-paas;  3  in.  tubca.    Area  of  minaoe,  ti)5  eq-  ft. 

Description  and  Object  of  Teala. — Seven  tests  were  made  in  alL 
Six  of  tliene  coneisted  of  three  pairs  in  which  the  two  teats  of  each  pair 
were  under  similar  conditions  in  every  way  except  that  of  using  the 
air-heater,  one  being  with  and  the  other  being  without  this  heater,  in 
order  to  define  the  economy  due  to  its  use.  The  last  or  seventh  test 
was  for  the  maximum  consumption,  and  was  made  without  the  air- 
heater  and  with  full  grate.  Two  pairs  of  tests,  one  at  a  consumption 
of  about  20  lbs.  of  coal  and  the  other  at  about  35  lbs.  of  coal  per  square 
foot  of  grate  per  hour,  were  made  witli  the  full  grate  surface  in  use. 
These  tests  will  be  found  in  tables  of  results  numbered  1,  2H,  3H,  1, 
the  letter  H  signifying  that  the  sir-heater  waa  in  use  during  the  t^ts. 
Testa  1  and  2H  were  of  eight  hours'  duration,  and  tests  3H  and  4 
were  of  six  hours'  duration.  The  grate-surface  was  then  reduced  to  S3 
aq.  ft.  by  a  course  and  a  half  of  bricks,  seven  courses  in  height,  at  back 
of  furnace,  and  testa  Nob.  5  and  6H,  lasting  four  hours  each,  were 
made,  burning  about  60  lbs.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour.  The 
bricks  were  then  removed  from  the  furnace  and  teat  No.  7,  lasting 
three  and  one-third  hours,  was  made,  burning  nearly  60  lbs.  of  coal 
per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour.  The  data  and  results  of  these  testa  will 
be  found  in  the  accompanying  tables. 

.Coal  and  Firing, — The  coal  used  was  Pocahontas  coal  from  Flat 
Top  Mine.  It  contained  considerable  slate  and  clinkered  badly.  On 
tests  Nos.  1  and  2H  run-of-mine  coal  was  used ;  on  testa  Nob.  3H,  4,  5, 
and  6H  the  coal  was  screened,  using  a  screen  with  a  1-inch  mesh.  On 
test  No.  7  the  screenings  from  flie  former  tests  were  run  over  a 
%-inch  mesh  screen,  and'  the  coal  thus  screened  was  mixed  with  the 
screened  coal  used  in  other  tests.  The  firing  was  good  and  very  regu- 
lar. Two  alternate  doors  were  fired  in  rapid  succession.  The  other 
two  sections  of  fires,  in  wake  of  the  other  two  doors,  were  then  levelled 
with  a  hoe,  then  sliced  through  the  slicing  door,  and  then  coaled,  the 
average  time  between  coalings  of  t)ie  same  two  furnaces  being  from 
eight  to  ten  minutes.  The  furnace  doors  were  open  about  twenty-five 
seconds  when  coaling  and  about  ten  seconds  in  levelling.  The  coal 
made  comparatively  little  smoke  except  when  firing  or  working  fires. 
The  data  in  regard  to  smoke  were  taken  by  using  Bingelmann  charts. 

Teiti  of  a  Thomyoroft  Boiler. — Prof.  A.  B,  W.  Kennedy,  in  Proc. 
Inst,  C.  E.,  vol.  xcix  p.  67,  1890,  reports  the  results  of  four  teats  of 
a  Thomycroft  boiler.  The  principal  figures  are  ahown  in  the  table  on 
page  609. 

Heating  value  of  the  coal  by  Prof.  Kennedy's  calculation  from 
the  analysis :  14,900  B.T.tT.  per  lb. ;  by  direct  calorimetric  determina- 
tion, 15,460  B.T.U.  per  lb. 
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ANALYSES  OP  WASTE  GASES  MADE  DURING  TESTS  OF  U.  B.  6. 
"CINCINNATI"  BOILER.  BLIZABETHPOUT,  N.  J.,  TONE,  1900. 
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Tri«l  No. 

Hwting  mirfaoe,  sq.  ft 

Gnte-«irface,  N'  It 

Ratio  H.  S.  to  G.  S. 

Steam~pre8sur^  Ibe 

Temperature  oi  air 

Coal  per  aq.  ft.  of  Erat«  per  hr.,  Ibe.  . 
Water  per  aq.  tt.  of  H.  8.  per  hr.,  lbs. 
Temperature  of  gaaee  in  chimney. , .  . 
Evaporation  from  and  at  212°  per  lb.  of  coal 

Efficiency  of  boiler. 

Analyses  of  gases,  mean: 

Carbon  dioxide,  C(\ 

Carbon  monoxide,  CO 

O^grai 

Nitrogen,  1^  difference 

Air  used  per  Id.  fuel,  Iba. 

Heat  balance: 

Heat  absorbed  by  boiler 

loet  in  chimney  gues 

lost  by  formation  of  CO..  . 

lost  by  radiation  and  unaccounted  for 


1837 
26.2 
70,1 


11.74 
0.10 
7.71 
80.45 
18.14 


}  -'{ 


100.0       100.0       100.0     100.0 


12.60 
2.30 

4.45 


Analysia  of  the  coal : 

Moisture , 0.96 

Ash 2.10 

Carbon 87.76 

Hydrogen 4.11 

Oxjrgoi,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur. 4,98 

100.00 


U«  of  WrtM-Enoporotgl  from  ond  at  21Z*F.pirtq.ft.of  Hwting&irf. poHnw. 
Fio.  256.— Thorntcroft  and  Babcock  4  Wilcox  Tests  Compared. 

The  record  of  the  Thornycroft  test  No.  1,  shoving  86.8  per  cent 
efficiency,  probably  contains  some  error.  The  teat  wae  only  of  five 
honra'  duration,  and  only  1006  lbs.  of  coal  was  bumed  in  the  whole 
test     A   slight  error  in  the  measurement  of   coal   or  water,   and 
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eapeciallj  an  error  due  to  fluctuation  of  the  water-level,  would  make 
an  important  error  in  the  result  at  this  very  low  rate  of  driving. 

The  relation  of  the  efficiency  to  the  rate  of  driving  in  the  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  and  the  Thornycroft  tests  is  plotted  in  the  diagram, 
Fig.  256.  There  are  also  plotted,  for  comparison,  a  line  representing 
the  maximum  theoretical  performance  of  a  boiler  in  which  there  is 
no  loss  by  radiation,  calculated  by  means  of  formula  (16),  page  396, 
with  f,  or  pounds  of  dry  gas  per  pound  of  carbon  ^20,  a  =  200, 
t  ^  300,  and  K  ^  15,760,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  loss  of  heat 
due  to  superheated  steam  in  the  chimney-gases;  together  with  a  line 
representing  the  same  data  but  with  a  radiation  factor  ot  R  =  0.1. 
The  record  of  the  seven  best  tests  made  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
taken  from  the  diagram  Fig.  ?7,  p.  299,  is  also  shown. 

A  Stady  of  the  Oai  Analyses  of  the  "Cinciiinati"  Testi. — The 
table  on  page  608  shows  considerable  variation  in  the  composition  of 
the  gases  at  different  periods.  This  is  unavoidable  with  hand-firing 
of  semi-bituminous  coal  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  coal  to 
cake  shortly  after  firing,  and  thus  obstructing  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  bed.  With  mechanical  stokers  and  large  combustion 
chambers,  giving  facilities  for  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  air  and  gases^ 
the  variation  would  no  doubt  have  been  much  less.  There  are  some 
anomalies  in  the  list  of  analyses,  for  example,  at  7.05  June  15  and 
11.59  June  SI,  the  COj  was  in  both  cases  16.0,  an  unusually  high 
figure,  but  in  the  first  case  the  CO  and  the  0  were  both  2.0,  while 
in  the  second  case  the  0  was  4.2  and  the  CO  0.0.  At  12.58  on  Jane 
18  the  CO  was  3.4,  while  the  0  was  4.0,  and  in  some  other  instances 
the  CO  is  much  higher  than  would  be  expected  with  the  given 
amount  of  0  present,  indicating  imperfect  mixture  of  air  and  gas 
in  the  furnace.  In  the  following  table  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
find  the  probable  losses  of  heat  due  to  imperfect  combustion  and  to 
the  weight  of  dry  gas  per  pound  of  carbon  for  different  amounts  of 
CO,  and  of  0  in  the  gases.  The  weight  of  dry  gas  per  pound  of 
carbon  is  ^ICOa  +80  -1-7(00  -I-  N)^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^  g^^  j^^ 

3((jO  +  CjUb) 
an  assumed  temperature  of  the  escaping  gasea  of  600*  F.  above  the 
atmospheric   temperature,   and   a  specific   heat   of  0.24.    The  loss 
due  to  imperfect  combustion  of  carbon  in  B.T.IT.  per  pound  of  C 

b„n..d  i^  10,150  X  00^.  »'  ^-^COTCiS  >»'  """  °'  '*■*" 
B.T.0. 
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LOSSBB  OF  HXAT  OOBBBBPOtlDINa  TO  DUTBRUIT  OAS  ANALVBBB. 
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The  ideal  loss  is  taken  to  be  1S36  B.T.ir.  or  that  corresponding 
to  the  unusual  analysis  of  CO,,  16;  CO,  0.0;  0,  4.2.  The  excess 
of  the  other  losses  over  that  figure  is  divided  by  14,800  B.T.U.,  the 
heating  ralue  of  1  lb.  C,  to  obtain  the  percentage  loss  above  the  ideal. 

An  inspection  of  the  above  table  shows  that  the  lowest  excess 
losses,  ranging  from  3.5  to  6.4  per  cent,  correspond  to  CO,  ranging, 
in  averaged  figures,  from  12.7  to  15.5,  and  to  0  ranging  from  3.6 
to  6.8;  that  higher  excess  losses,  6.7  to  14.3  per  cent,  are  found  both 
with  high  and  with  medium  C0„  16.0  and  12.9  per  cent,  with  low 
0,  2  and  4.1  per  cent,  and  with  low  CO,,  10.4,  and  high  0,  9  per 
cent.  It  appears,  therefore,  tliat  the  lowest  losses  are  always  found 
within  the  narrow  range  of  3.5'  to  say  7.5  per  cent  0,  while  both 
high  and  low  losses  may  be  found  with  CO,  between  13.9  and  16.0 
per  cent. 

Testa  of  a  Hother  Karine  Boiler. — On  page  612  are  the  principal 
results  of  four  tests  by  George  H,  Barms  in  1910  of  one  of  the 
Mosher  boilers  built  for  the  U.  S.  battleships  Kearaarge  and  Ken- 
tucky. (See  Fig.  139,  page  378.)  The  tests  were  each  24  hours  long. 
The  fuel  was  semi-bituminons  coal : 

The  relatively  low  result  in  the  third  test  may  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  low  percentage  of  CO,  and  the  high  percentage  of  0  in 
the  chimney  gases. 
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TESTS  OF  A  HOSHER  MARINE  BOILBE 


Coal  per  sq.ft.  grate  per  br.,  Iba 

Water  per  aq.ft.  heating  surface  per  hr..  lb 
Temperature  of  escaping  gasea,  deg.  F. . . 
Equiv.  evap,  from  and  at  212°  per  lb. 

comb.,  lbs 

EfTiciency  based  on  combustible,  % 

EfGciency  based  on  dry  coal,  % 

Gas  analysis,  Average: 

CO, 


Teit»  of  the  "Wyomii^'  Boiler. — The  results  of  six  tests  of  a  Bab- 
cock  &  WilcQx  marine  boiler  built  for  the  TT.  S.  battleship  "Wyoming" 
are  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  En- 
gineers, Nov.,  1910.  They  correspond  closely  with  the  results  obtained 
with  the  "Cincinnati"  boiler  ten  years  earlier.  The  moat  important 
figures  are  given  in  the  table  below: 


No.  ott«t 

Duration,  hours 

LbB.  coal  per  sq.ft.  of  grate  per  hr 

Equiv.  ev^.  from  ana  at  212",  lbs., 

per  sq.ft.  H.  S.  per  hr 

per  lb.  dry  coal 

per  lb.  combustible 

Heat  balance,  based  on  combustible: 

Efficiency  of  boiler,  ^ 

Loss  due  to  moisture  in  coal 

Loss  due  to  hydrogen  in  coal 

Loss  in  dry  chimney  gases 

Loss  due  to  incomplete  combustion. 

Radiation  and  unaccounted  for 

Gas  analyses,  CO] 

O 

CO 

Dry  gas  per  lb.  carbon 

Temperature  of  escaping  gases,  d^,  F. 


0  06 
3  .'!4 

12.24 


604 


The  coal  was  semi-bituminous,  volatile  matter  31%  of  the  com- 
biifltible;  moisture,  0.86;  ash,  3.61;  B.T.IT.  per  lb.  combustible, 
15,838, 

leiti  of  Large  Boilera  (2365  H.F.)  of  the  Selray  Station  of  the 
Detroit  Ediwn  Co.  (D.  S.  Jacobus,  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1911).— The 
boilers  described  in  this  paper  are  of  the  Stirling  type,  modified'  as 
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Pio.  267. — Halt  Sections  of  Two  Boilebs  of  tbb  Detboit  Edibon  Co, 
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shown  in  Fig.  257.  The  cut  shows  a  half  section  of  two  boilers,  one 
of  them  being  fitted  with  a  Roney  stoker  and  the  other  with  a  Taj'lor 
stoker.  The  boilers  are  remarkable  in  being  by  far  the  largest  that 
have  ever  been  built,  and  in  being  provided  with  furnaces  having  ^ 
vastly  larger  coinbuation-spaee  than  is  ordinarily  used.  The  results 
also  established  a  new  record  of  boiler  performance,  which  may  be 
used  as  a  standard  of  comparison  with  other  boiler  tests.  The  com- 
bined efficiency  of  boiler  and  grate,  based  on  dry  coal,  is  represented 
approximately  by  the  formula  JS  s=  80  — 1,33  (ff/S  — 3)  and  the 
ten  best  out  of  the  sixteen  tests,  in  which  the  air  supply  was  most 
carefully  regulated  gave  an  efficiency  about  1  per  cent  higher.  The 
principal  results  are  given  in  the  following  tables.  The  coal  used  was 
West  Virginia  bituminous,  containing  about  35%  volatile  matter  in 
the  combustible  and  of  an  average  heating  value  of  about  16,250 
B.T.TT.  per  lb,  combustible,  except  in  three  of  the  tests.  Not.  16,  17 
and  18,  in  which  the  volatile  matter  was  about  30%  and  the  B.T.U,  per 
pound  combustible  about  15,550. 

Each  boiler  is  rated  at  S365  H.F.  on  the  basis  of  10  aq.  ft.  of 
heating  surface  per  H.P.  and  is  designed  to  carry  a  ateam  turbine 
load  of  6000  kw.  in  the  daytime  and  7000  or  8000  kw.  in  the  evening, 

PBINCIPAL  UBUTTa  OF  nRTBOlT  EDtBON  CO.'b  TESTS. 
Ttlt  wOh  Stntg  Sloktr. 
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BXAT  BALAJfCE,    FEHCENTAOBB   OF  TOTAL   HKAT   IN    COAL, 

Flue  Gm  Analyses  and  Temperature  Taken  ii 
AoMV  Stoktr  TeaU. 
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14.34 

0,27 

14.61 

0.62 

2.42 

1.93 
2.72 

TajM  Stoker  Teat 

7 

77-07 

0.18 

4.58 

11.54 

0-28 

11.82 

1.61 

2.31     2.43 

10.12 

9 

77.86 

0.20 

4.31 

11.21 

0.25 

11.46 

0.44 

2.20     3.54 

10 

77.90 

0.18 

4,34 

11.35 

0-26 

11.61 

0.27 

2.77     2.93 

11 

75.84 

0.18 

4.47 

11.91 

0.35 

12  26 

0.69 

3.58     3.08 

12 

79.24 

11.05 

0,21 

11.26 

0.16 

2.32     2.38 

14 

76.42 

0.18 

4.51 

13.15 

0.27 

13.42 

0.31 

2.57     2.59 
Ar«v<    2.81 

No.  ol 

Bottc 

m  ol  Lut  PwM. 

Top  ol  LMt  Pui. 

loFliw. 

CtH. 

0. 

CO. 

Oh. 

0. 

CO. 

CO.. 

O. 

CO. 

1 

13.22 

6.29 

0.00 

12.41 

6.48 

0.00 

11.95 

7.63 

0.06 

2 

10.18 

3-00 

0.06 

14.31 

4.01 

0.07 

14.33 

4.54 

0.11 

0.02 

4 

14.46 

3.44 

0.35 

13.61 

4.68 

0.20 

14.74 

3.96 

0.64 

5 

16.65 

2.27 

0.25 

14.68 

3.40 

0.20 

14.40 

4.54 

0.35 

14.77 

3.23 

0.20 

14.28 

3.87 

0.15 

14.66 

4.23 

16 

13.82 

4.88 

0.00 

13.55 

5.92 

0.07 

17 

14.26 

4.06 

0.40 

13.98 

4.48 

0.26 

14.69 

4.65 

0.20 

18 

14.16 

5.04 

0.16 

Taylor  Sb^en. 

7 

15.46 

2.83 

0-08 

12.16 

6.64 

0.00 

14.00 

5.60 

0.42 

15.04 

3.35 

0.02 

12.74 

6.83 

0.01 

13.69 

0.02 

14.74 

10 

13.14 

5.59 

0.00 

11.91 

6.96 

0,00 

11.86 

7.96 

0.06 

11 

15.26 

2.92 

0.25 

14.62 

3.30 

0.21 

15.45 

0,17 

14.83 

3.69 

0,00 

13,28 

5.35 

0.00 

13.79 

13 

15.43 

2.96 

0.09 

13.85 

4.65 

0.37 

15.17 

3.90 

0,19 

14 

15.07 

3.33 

0.17 

12,90 

5.67 

0.06 

14.20 

6.08 

O.OS 

16 

11.70 

7.16 

0.12 

10.36 

8.79 

0.01 

10.83 

8.93 

0.09 
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Some  data  not  included  in  the  tables  are :  Grate  surface,  meaanred 
from  the  front  of  the  furnace  to  the  rear  of  the  dumping  grates, 
Roney  stoker,  446  sq.  ft.,  Taylor  stoker,  405  sq.  ft.  Steam  pressure, 
by  gauge,  192  to  207  tbs.  Superheat  lOa"  to  168".  Horse  power 
developed  1903  to  5083. 

The  relation  of  the  efficiency  of  boiler  and  grate  to  the  rate  of 
driving  is  plotted  in  Fig.  258.     Ten  of  the  best  tests  come  very  near 
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Fio.  258.— RESUtTS  or  the  DuniotT  Thbts  i 

to  the  straight  line  whose  equation  is  81  —  1.33  (PT/fi— 3)  and 
the  other  six  fall  considerably  below  the  line.  The  difference  between 
the  efficiency  obtained  in  each  test  and  that  calculated  from  this 
formula  is  given  in  the  table  below: 


No.  <rf  T«t 

tR 

leA 

,r   1  „r 

7T 

.r   1  „. 

ITR 

ISR 

iir 

;'+o:4 

M 

+o;z4  -o;i9 

-0.95 

7?  6«    7^1? 

+o:6i 

e.7( 

7s.s; 

-0  43 

+0.5« 

[    LOWER   RBSULTB. 


N„.olT«t. 

2fl 

lor 

IR 

.< 

flR 

4R 

79:88 

II 

2.32 

-11 

11 

ffe-^--- 

v,n 

The  lower  results  may  be  accounted  for  by  too  great  or  too  little 
air  supply,  as  shown  by  the  oxygen  in  tbe  flue  gases.  The  ten  high 
results  were  obtained  with  0  from  3.86  to  5.88%.  Of  the  aii  low 
results  three  were  obtained  with  high  0,  6.46  to  7.96,  and  three  with 
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low  0,  3.96  to  4.54.  To  obtain  the  highest  efficiency  it  appears  that 
0  must  be  below  6,but  if  it  is  below  4.5  the  efBciency  may  be  low  on 
account  of  imperfect  combustion. 

The  reasons  for  the  high  efficiency  obtained  in  the  Detroit  tests  as 
compared  with  all  previous  tests  are:  1.  The  great  size  of  the  boiler, 
diminishing  the  radiation  loss.  8.  The  use  of  mechanical  stokers,  in- 
suring uniform  feeding  of  the  coal  and  the  avoidance  of  loss  of  beat 
from  the  opening  of  fire-doors.  3.  The  enormous  size  of  the  combus- 
tion apace,  making  possible,  with  proper  regulation  of  the  thickness  of 
coal  bed  and  of  the  air-supply,  tiie  complete  burning  of  the  volatile 
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FiQ.  269, — Relation  of  EmciKScr  to  Rate  op  Dhivino. 

gases  before  they  reach  the  heating  surface.  4.  The  great  care  given 
to  the  regulation  of  the  air-supply,  In  accordance  with  the  indications 
of  gas  analyses. 

The  greatest  source  of  probable  error  in  the  results  ia  in  the 
sampling  and  analyses  of  the  coal.  The  sampling  and  the  analyses ' 
were  done  by  two  laboratories  and  their  results  averaged.  Individual 
analyses  showed  some  erratic  variations,  indicating  that  the  average 
analysis  may  have  an  error  of  1  per  cent,  and  that  the  error  in  some 
of  the  tests  may  have  been  as  high  as  2  per  cent. 

Comparison  of  Three  H^b  Beoorda. — In  Fig.  259,  the  results  of  the 
Detroit,  the  Cincinnati,  and  the  Wyoming  tests  are  plotted  together 
with  the  curve  of  the  theoretical  maximum  efficiency  obtained  with 
Pittsburgh  coal,  with  20  per  cent  excess  air  supply  as  calculated  by 
formula  18  of  Chapter  IX.  The  Detroit  tests  approach  so  near  to  this 
theoretical  maximum  that  it  is  evident  that  but  little  margin  remaina 
for  improving  the  efficiency  of  properly  built  and  properly  managed 
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boilers  and  fumaceB,  except  such  as  may  be  made  by  the  nee  of 
economizerB.  The  difference  between  the  Wyoming  and  Cincinnati 
teBts  and  the  theoretical  maximum  are  accounted  for  by  the  irr^ular- 
ittcB  due  to  hand-firing,  and  to  the  restricted  volume  of  the  comboation 
chamber,  vhich  vas  ioaufBcient  for  complete  burning  of  the  gases.  A 
large  part  of  the  nnacconnted-for  loss  in  the  heat  balance  was  ou- 
doubtedly  due  to  the  escape  of  unburned  hydrocarbons. 

In  Fig.  250,  the  efficiencies  plotted  are  alt  based  on  combustible. 
Those  of  the  Detroit  tests  are  represented  by  the  formula  £  =  82  — 
1.33  (W/S — 3),  and  thOBe  of  the  Wyoming  and  Cincinnati  teats  by 
£^=79.5  — 1.4  {W/S  — 3).  The  following  table  shows  the  variation 
of  the  actual  efficiencies  from  those  computed  by  the  two  formulae ; 

"dbtkoit"  tests,  bonet  sTOEEa. 


lUM  of  dririai.  W/3 .  . 


3.7a      3.34      3.40      3.63      3.021     S.20      fi.3fl      fl.87 


irom  tarmula.. 


W/S. 


"oiNciNKATi  '  Item. 


70. 4S        7a. M        71. til 


TS.eo 

77.47 
I    +1.13  I 


B.20        70.10 


Teitt.  of  a  looomotiTe. — W.  F.  M.  Qosb,  in  Bulletin  402  of  the 
U.  S.  Oeo)ogic&l  Survey,  1909,  describes  a  series  of  18  teats  made  at 
the  locomotive-testing  laboratory  of  Purdee  University  to  determine 
the  efficiency  of  a  locomotive  with  two  kinds  of  coal  at  different  rates 
of  driving.  The  boiler  had  111  2-inch  and  16  5-inch  tubes;  heating 
surface,  fire-box,  136  sq.  ft.,  water  side  of  tubes,  897  aq.  ft.,  outside 
of  superheater  tubes,  193  sq.  ft.,  total  1316  sq.  ft.;  grate  surface  17.7 
sq,  ft.  The  two  coals  were:  A,  a  bituminous,  with  moisture  1.89%, 
ash  6.46%,  and  35.6%  volatile  matter  in  the  combustible,  and  B, 
semi-bituminous,  moisture  3.10%,  ash  8.92%,  volatile  17.1%.  Heat- 
ing value  per  pound  of  combustible.  A,  15,372;  B,  15,802  B.T.F.  per 
lb.  The  principal  results  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  620.  Fig.  260 
shows  a  plotting  of  the  efficiency  based  on  combustible  consumed,  which 
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iB  figured  by  gubtracting  from  the  combustible  fired  (that  is  the  coal 
less  the  moisture  and  ash  determiDed  by  analysis)  the  combustible  in 
the  ash  an  refuse  from  the  grate  and  in  the  stack  and  flue  cinders. 
This  efficiency  is  very  much  higher  than  the  efficiency  of  the  holler 
and  grate,  based  on  the  combustible  fired,  on  account  of  the  large 
loss  of  fuel  in  the  cinders.  The  most  notable  result  of  this  series  of 
tests  is  the  great  falling  oft  in  efficiency  and  the  large  "unaccounted 
for  loss"  in  the  ease  of  the  semi-bituminoua  coal.     The  report  says: 
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FiQ.  260.— Reodltb  or  Locouotivs  Te8T3. 

"The  cinders  from  coal  B  have  more  than  double  the  weight  and  each 
pound  has  nearly  double  the  heating  value  of  those  from  coal  A,  a 
result  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  large  percentage  of  fine  material  in 
coal  B,  and  to  the  absence  of  such  material  in  coal  A." 


»  LOCOMOTIVB  TBST, 

(Percentages  of  total  heat  available.) 

Absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  boiler , 52 

Absorbed  by  the  ateam  in  the  superheater 5 

Absorbed  by  steam  in  the  boiler  and  Buperheater 

Lost  in  vaporizing  moisture  in  the  cool 

LoBt  through  the  diBcharge  of  CO 

T^ost  through  the  high  temperature~of  escaping  gases,  the  products  of 

combustion. 

Lost  through  uncooaumed  fuel  in  the  form  of  front-end  cinders 

Lost  through  uQCODsumed  fuel  in  the  form  of  cinders  or  sparics  passed 

out  of  the  stank 

Lost  through  unconBumed  fuel  in  the  ash 

lx>st  through  radiation,  leakage  of  steatu  and  water,  etc 
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KKewn  OF  LOcoMonrE  tests. 


HEAT 

BAUNCB    IB48ED   ON 

COMBO 

WIBLII 

fired;. 

Ab. 

T^. 

i. 

Dim  to 

•Bar 

s« 

Fanotid 

blUliOD 

» 

Di»ta 

SUok 

inAih 

^;.Ud 

1 

68.76 

0.16 

0.46 

4.11 

12.83 

3.74 

8.02 

0,92 

4.15 

6.86 

2 

69.28 

.15 

.20 

4.05 

13.35 

3.67 

7.94 

.96 

3.48 

6.93 

3 

60.08 

.16 

.53 

4,11 

13.31 

2,93 

5.78 

.89 

6.06 

6.17 

4 

ee.37 

.27 

.25 

4.48 

13.58 

.47 

2.81 

1.34 

4.13 

6.30 

C 

63,16 

.18 

.40 

4.17 

14.93 

1.66 

5.90 

1.11 

3.78 

4.81 

6* 

53.90 

.22 

.35 

3.45 

13.32 

,42 

11.96 

1.80 

B.23 

9.37 

7 

61.34 

.19 

.49 

4.41 

12.86 

4.00 

4.95 

1.35 

4.63 

S 

62.34 

.15 

.31 

4.16 

14.98 

1.09 

4.08 

.81 

6,12 

6.96 

9* 

65.70 

.36 

,37 

3,41 

15.07 

.05 

4.22 

1.53 

4,65 

4,65 

10 

66.16 

.16 

,27 

4.24 

16.18 

1.27 

3,64 

.73 

3.70 

4.65 

11 

66,25 

.22 

.27 

4,21 

14.79 

1,49 

3.02 

1,33 

4,49 

12 

69.12 

.18 

.37 

3.80 

14.11 

1.27 

1.16 

.99 

3^74 

5.26 

13* 

46.72 

.28 

,35 

3.51 

13.98 

1.26 

16.74 

3.76 

2.81 

10.59 

U* 

47.45 

.34 

.28 

3.61 

14.46 

.78 

16.10 

5,20 

2.84 

9. 94 

16* 

53.67 

.27 

.27 

3.46 

13.78 

.73 

12.00 

2.06 

6.00 

7.67 

16* 

69,97 

,26 

.27 

3.42 

14.56 

.19 

7,82 

2,03 

4.22 

7.26 

17 

69.73 

.22 

.38 

3.89 

14.58 

.85 

1.76 

.86 

2.86 

4-87 

18' 

68.14 

.35 

.29 

3.06 

13.58 

.56 

2.52 

1-10 

6  OD 

5.31 

*  Stmi.Utiunlnoiu  toti. 
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FolloTing  is  an  extract  from  the  general  conclusione  of  the  report : 
There  were  in  1906,  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  51,000 
locomotives.  It  is  estimated  that  these  locomotives  consumed  during 
the  year  not  less  than  90,000,000  tons  of  fuel,  nltich  is  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  coal,  anthracite  and  bituminous,  mined  in  the  country 
during  the  same  period.  The  coal  thus  used  cost  the  railroads  $170,- 
500,000.*  That  wastes  occur  in  the  use  of  fuel  in  locomotive  service  is 
a  matter  which  is  well  understood  by  all  who  have  given  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  the  tests  whose  results  are  here  presented 
show  some  of  the  chanaels  through  which  these  wastes  occur.  These 
results  are  perhaps  more  favorable  to  economy  than  those  attained  by 
the  average  locomotive  of  the  country,  as  the  coal  used  in  the  tests 
was  of  superior  quality,  the  type  of  locomotive  employed  was  better 
than  the  average,  and  the  standards  observed  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  locomotive  were  more  exacting.  But  so  far  as  they  apply,  the 
results  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  representative  of  general  locomotive 
practice.  They  apply,  however,  only  when  the  locomotive  is  running 
under  constant  conditions  of  operation.  They  do  not  include  the  inci- 
dental expenditures  of  fuel  which  are  involved  in  the  starting  of  fires, 
in  the  switching  of  engines,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  steam  pressure 
while  the  locomotive  is  standing,  nor  do  they  include  a  measure  of  the 
heat  losses  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  steam  through  the  safety 
valve.  Observations  on  several  representative  railroads  have  indicated 
that  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  Uie  total  fuel  supplied  to  locomotives 
performs  no*  function  in  moving  trains  forward.  It  disappears  in  the 
incidental  ways  just  mentioned  or  remains  in  the  fire  box  at  the  end 
of  the  run.  The  fuel  consumption  accounted  for  by  the  heat  balance 
is,  therefore,  but  80  per  cent  of  the  total  consumed  by  the  average  loco- 
motive in  service.  Applied  on  this  basis  to  the  total  consumption  of 
coal  for  the  country,  the  heat  balance  may  be  converted  into  terms  of 
tons  of  coal  as  f  ollovra : 

SmiHARZ  or  KOSULTS  OBTAINED   FROU  FUBL  BORNBD  IN   LOCOMOTIVES. 

1.  Consumed  in  starting  fires,  in  moving  the  loeomotive  to  its  train,  in       Toni, 

backing  trams  into  or  out  of  siding,  in  making  good  aafety-valve 
and  leakage  losses,  and  in  keeping  the  loeomotive  hot  while 
standing  (estimated) 16,000,000 

2.  Utilized,  tnat  is,  represented  by  heat  transmitted  to  wat«r  to  be 

vftjwmed 41,040,000 

3.  Required  to  evaporate  moisture  contuned  by  the  coal 3,600,000 

4.  Lost  through  incomplete  combustion  of  gases 720,000 

5.  Lost  through  heat  of  gases  discharged  from  stack 10,080,000 

S.  Lost  through  cinden  and  tparks 8,040,000 

7.  Lost  through  unconsumed  fuel  in  the  ash 2,880,000 

8.  Lost  through  radiation,  leakage  of  steam  and  water,  etc  : . . 5,010,000 

90,000,000 
*  Kept.  Interstate  Comtnuoe  Commisrion,  1906. 
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It  is  apparent  from  this  exhibit  that  the  utilization  of  fuel  in 
locomotive  service  is  a  problem  of  large  proportions,  and  that  if  even 
a  small  saving  could  be  made  by  all  or  a  large  proportion  of  the  locomo- 
tives of  the  country  it  would  constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  nation's  fuel  supply,  -    - 

Applioatioii  of  the  Criterion  Formula  for  a,  to  the  "CiuciiLnati," 
"Wfoming,"  Detroit  and  Loeomotire  Tests. — On  page  319  will  be 
found  tables  giving  the  values  of  a^  for  these  tests,  computed  -from 
formula  (18)  page  316.    Fig.  261  is  a  plotting  of  these  values. 
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Fia,  261— Values 


It  Sli°per  Bq.rt.heaUiig  aiirtsaa  per  hone 
e  COEFFICTBNT  a 


The  average  value  of  ai  for  the  4?  tests  is  211.  Omitting  four  high 
values,  above  870,  the  average  is  201.  The  figures  in  the  table  and 
the  chart  plotted  from  do  not  indicate  that  there  is  any  definite  rela- 
tion between  the  value  of  ai  and  either  the  type  of  the  boiler  or  the 
rate  of  driving.  The  four  e-xceptionally  high  figures,  above  270,  are 
found  at  rates  of  driving  ranging  from  2.78  to  9.58,  and  the  eight 
lowest  figures,  below  170,  are  found  at  rates  of  driving  from  3.22  to 
14.76.  Of  the  47  tests,  42  give  values  of  a,  between  150  and  270, 
averaging  202,  and  37  give  values  between  160  and  260,  averaging  206. 

The  large  range  of  variation  appears  to  be  due  to  errors  of  measure- 
ment of  the  coal  or  water,  or  of  sampling  and  analysis  of  the  coal  and 
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the  flue  gases.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  investigation  is  that 
with  any  form  of  boiler  and  with  any  rate  of  driving,  the  average 
value  of  the  coefficient  9  is  about  300,  provided  the  efficiency  is  not 
reduced  by  excessive  radiation,  leaks  of  air  into  the  setting,  short- 
circuiting  of  the  gases,  or  foulness  of  the  heating  surface  from  scale  or 
soot,  and  that  it  in  any  test  these  causes  of  high  values  of  ui  are 
avoided,  and  the  computation  shows  a  value  of  a  below  150  or  above 
250,  errors  in  measurement,  sampling  or  analysis  are  the  probable 
cause  of  the  variation. 

Itang:e  of  Benilts  Obtained  from  Aathraoite  Coal. — Selecting  the 


LtM.imTcr  cvapwxneo  per  sq.ir.  or  neoring  aurrace  per  nour. 
Fig.  262.— RcsoLre  of  Tests  with  Anthracite  Coal. 

highest  results  obtained  at  different  rates  of  driving  with  anthracite 
coal  in  the  Centennial  tests  in  1876,'  and  the  highest  results  with 
anthracite  reported  by  Mr.  Barrus  in  his  book  on  Boiler  Tests,  the 
two  curves  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  262,  have  been  plotted,  showing  the 
maximum  results  which  may  be  expected  with  anthracite  coal,  the 

*  Reports  aod  Aw&rds  Group  XX,  International  Exhibition,  I^iila.,  1S76; 
also  Clark  on  the  Steam-engine,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 
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first  tinder  exceptional  conditioiie,  such  ae  obtained  in  the  Centennial 
tests,  and  the  second  under  the  best  conditiouB  of  ordinary  practice 
(Trans.  Am.  Soc,  M.  E.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  354).  From  these  curvea  the 
following  figures  are  obtained: 

Lbi.  water  evaporated  from  aod  at  212°  per  sq.  ft.  heating  Burfmee  pec  hour: 
2         2.5         3        3.S        4         iA         5  6       7       8 

Lbs.  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212*  per  lb.  oombustible: 

Centennial. ...  12.        12.1      12.1      12.      11,85     11.7      11.45    10.8  9.8  8.5 

Bamis 11.65    11.6S     11.56     11.4     11.2      10.95    10.6        9.9  9J2'  8.5 

Avg.Ceat'1...12.0      11.6      11.2      10.8    10.4      10.0        9.6        8.8  8.0  7.2 

The  figures  in  the  last  line  are  taken  from  a  straight  line  drawn  as 
nearly  as  possible  through  the  average  of  the  plotting  of  all  the  Cen- 
tetmial  tests.  The  poorest  results  are  far  below  these  figures.  It  is 
evident  that  no  formula  can  be  constructed  that  will  express  the 
relation  of  economy  to  rate  of  driving  as  well  as  do  the  three  lines 
of  figures  given  above.  The  great  width  of  the  field  between  the  high- 
est and  lowest  curves  on  the  diagram  is  an  indication  of  the  great 
saving  of  fuel  that  may  be  made  by  bringing  poor  boiler  performance 
up  to  the  level  of  the  best. 

Testa  with  Anthraoite  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876, — The 
table  on  page  635  gives  the  principal  results  obtained  in  the  economy 
trials  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  together  with  the  capacity  and 
economy  figures  of  the  capacity  trials  for  comparison,  and  the  results 
are  plotted  on  the  diagram,  Fig.  262.  Some  of  the  results  are  also 
plotted  on  the  diagram.  Fig.  77,  page  399,  for  comparison  with  theo- 
retical performance  under  certain  assumed  conditions.  Of  the  four- 
teen boilers  tested,  illustrations  of  seven  have  already  been  given,  as 
follows:  Boot,  page  363,  Firmenich,  page  359;  Babcock  &  Wilcox, 
page  361;  Galloway,  page  343;  Wiegand  page  364;  Kelly,  page  355; 
Rogers  and  Black,  page  357.  The  Root  boiler  used  in  the  test  differed 
from  the  one  on  page  363  in  not  having  the  series  of  horizontal  longi- 
tudinal steam-  and  water-drums,  a  single  transverse  drum  being  used 
instead.  The  other  seven  boilers  are  illustrated  and  briefly  described 
below. 

The  Lowe  boiler,  Fig.  263,  is  an  ordinary  cylindrical  tubnlar  boiler 
4  X  18}  ft.  with  forty-six  tubes  3  ins.  X  15  ft.,  with  a  chamber  or 
connection  in  the  front  end  of  the  boiler,  the  rear  of  which  forms 
the  front  tube-sheet.    The  bridge-wall  back  of  the  grate  is  extended 
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np  to  the  shell.    The  heated  gaees  pass  through  side  openings  throu^ 

the  water-space  into  the  front 

chamber,   ^ence   through   the 

tubes  to  the  rear  of  the  boiler, 

then     through    a     re  turn -flue 

along  the  lower  half  of  the  shell 

io  the  rear  of  the  bridge-wall, 

when  they  rise  through  two  side 

flues,   and  circulating  around 

the  upper  half  of  the  shell  and 

a  superheating  drum,  escape  to 

the  uptake. 


Fio.  263,— The  Ixiwe  Boiles. 
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The  Smith  boiler,  Fig.  264,  is  an  ordinary  retum-tubulaT  boiler, 
supplied  with  additional  heating  surface  in  the  setting.  From  the 
hollow  cast-iron  bridge-wall  a  number  of  pipes  run  horizontally  under 
and  back  of  the  boiler  and  connect  to  short  vertical  tubes  screwed  into 
a  larger  horizontal  pipe  located  back  of  the  shell  and  connected  thereto. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  two  cast-iron  pipes  run  along  either  aide  of 
and  below  the  grate  and  are  connected  with  the  water-space  in  the 
shell.  In  the  latter  are  attached  on  either  side  a  series  of  vertical 
conical  castings,  bulb-shaped  at  their  tops,  with  a  small  wrought- 
iron  pipe  in  each  as  an  outlet  for  steam,  and  the  several  small  steam- 
pipes  are  connected  together  and  to  the  steam-space  of  the  main  shell. 
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The  Andrews  boiler,  Fig.  265,  is  of  the  double  marine  tubolar  type 
with  iDternal  lurnace  and  external  sheet-iron  connections  for  direct- 
ing the  products  of  combustion  from  the  lower  set  of  tubes  to  the 
npper.    The  shell  is  rectangular  with  a  semi-cylindrical  top. 


Fig  2fi4.— The  i^uirs  Boiler. 


The  Harrison  boiler,  Fig.  266,  consists  of  sections  of  hollow  cast- 
iron  spheres,  8  ins.  diameter,  with  curved  necks,  cast  in  groups  of 
two  and  four  and  held  together  by  bolts  extending  through  the  splieres 
and  necks  the  entire  length  of  the  sections.  The  sections  are  set 
side  by  side  at  the  angle  shown. 


Fig.  265.— The  Andrews  Boiler. 

The  Anderson  boiler.  Fig.  267,  is  composed  of  sections,  each  con- 
taining nine  wrought-iron  tube?  3  ins.  diameter  and  10  ft.  long, 
which  are  nearly  horizontal  and  arranged  in  a  vertical  row.  The  four 
lower  tubes  are  secured  at  their  front  ends  to  a  cast-iron  chainl>er 
and  rise  a  little  from  front  to  rear.  The  front  ends  of  the  five  upper 
tubes  are  similarly  attached  to  an  upper  chamber,  and  slope  a  little 
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from  front  to  rear.  The  rear  ends  of  all  the  tubes  are  united  by  a 
manifold.  The  lower  front  chambers  are  connected  at  their  lower 
ends  and  the  upper  front  chambers  at  their  upper  ends.  A  horizontal 
partition  is  placed  above  the  four  lower  tubes,  bo  as  to  compel  the 


Fio.  267.— Thb  Andbrbon  Boilxr.         Fio.  268.— The  Exeter  Boileb. 


gasea  to  flow  first  along  the  four  lower  tubes  and  then  along  the  five 
upper  tubes. 

The  Exeter  boiler,  Fig.  268,  consists  of  hollow,  rectangular,  cast- 
iron,  ^lab-shaped  sections  set  transversely,  with  twelve  oblong  openings 
in   two  horizontal   flues  through   each   section.     Twenty-seven   such 
sections  are  placed  one  in  the  rear  of  the  other  and  connected  through 
short  side  pipes  to  one  steam-  and  one  feed-pipe  thus  forming  a  com- 
plete boiler.    Two  of  these  boilers  are  placed  side  by  "aide  over  one 
grate.  The  gases  from  the 
grate  pass  to  the  rear  of 
the    boiler    through    the 
lower  row  of  passages  and 
return  through  the  upper 
rows. 

The  Pierce  boiler.  Fig. 
26!),  consists  of  a  flat-end- 
ed cylinder  directly  above 
the  fire-grate,  revolving 
on  trunnions.  The  heat- 
ed gases  envelop  the 
cylinder  and  enter  one 
end  of  an  annular  row 
of  tubes  in  the  shell,  and 

after      passing      through  Fig.  269.— The  Pierce  BoitEB. 

them      return      through 

another  row  of  tubes  concentric  with  the  first  and  thence  escape  to  the 
chimney.  Cups  are  secured  around  the  tubes  of  the  outer  row,  to  catch 
the  water  whenever  the  tube  is  lifted  above  the  water-line  by  the 
revolving  of  the  shell,  and  thus  prevent  overheating  of  these  tubfa  and 
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of  the  shell.  The  feed-water  is  introdnced  through  one  trunnion  and 
steam  ie  taken  out  through  the  other. 

Some  of  the  concluaiona  which  may  he  drawn  from  the  results  of 
the  Centennial  tests  are  the  following; 

1.  The  high  results  obtained  by  the  first  six  boilers  on  the  list, 
page  625,  viz, :  the  Soot,  Fincenich,  Lowe,  Smith,  Babcock  &  Wilcox, 
and  Galloway  boilers,  constitute  a  standard  of  performance  which  haa 
not  been  excelled  since  1876  in  any  properly  authenticated  series  of 
tests  with  anthracite  coal. 

8.  These  high  figures  being  obtained  with  boilers  of  widely  different 
types,  it  is  evident  that  economy  of  fuel  does  not  depend  to  any  great 
extent  on  the  type  of  boiler. 

3.  The  low  results  obtained  in  the  tests  of  all  the  other  boilers  are 
not  explained  by  their  design,  or  by  anything  in  the  record  of  their 
tests.  Of  the  possible  causes  of  low  performance  are  excessive  air- 
supply,  especially  at  the  higher  rates  of  driving;  short-circuiting  of 
the  gases;  excessive  loss  by  radiation.  The  lack  of  analyses  of  the 
chimney-gases  prevents  the  drawing  of  any  definite  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  air-supply. 

4.  The  most  important  conclusion  is  that  at  any  given  rate  of 
driving  the  difference  in  economy  between  the  best  and  the  poorest 
results  may  be  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  even  under  test  conditions  with 
supposedly  expert  firing,  when  the  boiler  is  hand-fired  and  the  air- 
supply  is  not  controlled  in  accord  with  the  results  of  gas  analyses  or 
with  the  record  of  a  CO,  indicator. 

Commenting  on  the  results  plotted  in  Fig.  262  the  author  many 
years  ago  made  the  statement  that  the  relation  between  the  economy 
and  the  rate  of  driving  of  a  boiler  was  not  expressed  by  any  formula 
or  curve,  but  by  a  broad  field  whose  upper  boundary  represented  the 
results  that  could  be  obtained  under  the  beet  conditions,  and  whose 
breadth  (it  was  very  broad)  represented  the  depth  of  our  ignorance  as 
to  what  were  the  best  conditions  and  how  they  could  be  obtained.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  Orsat  or  Hempel  gas  apparatus  or  COj  indicator, 
and  no  one  knew  what  composition  of  gas  was  coincident  with  the 
best  efficiency.  The  field  of  ignorance  is  now  narrowed,  so  that  with 
analysis  of  the  gas  and  of  the  fuel,  with  mechanical  stokers,  and  with 
provision  against  loss  by  radiation,  air-leakage  and  short-circuiting, 
the  probable  performance  of  a  boiler,  under  known  conditions  of 
air-supply  and  rate  of  driving,  may  be  predicted  within  a  margin  of 
error  of  not  over  five  per  cent. 
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Higkeit  Effleieaey  with  Authraoite. — Taking  the  heating  value 
of  the  coal  used  in  the  Centennial  tests  at  14,900  B.T.U.  per  lb.  of 
combustible,  the  six  boilers  giving  the  highest  results  ahov  the  follow- 
ing: 


Nam*  of  Boll«r. 

RaUOI 
Drivlm.  V/S. 

^^isr^'"" 

^^;: 

2.W 
1.93 
2.16 
2,79 
3.74 
2.7» 
4.83 
S.41 

12.094 
11.988 
11.928 
11.906 
11.925 
11.822 
11.583 
11.216 

Smith.. 

77.67 

Babcodt  A  WUcox 

77.00 

The  favorable  conditions  which  led  to  obtaining  these  high  results 
were:  Selected  egg  coal,  dry  and  low  in  ash;  expert  firing;  low  tem- 
perature of  water  in  the  boiler.  It  ia  not  to  be  expected  that  these 
results  can  be  equaled  in  modern  practice  with  small  sizes  of  anthra- 
cite, except  by  the  use  of  mechanical  stokers  and  control  of  the  air 
supply  with  the  aid  of  gas  analyses. 

Impouible  Boiler  Performanoei .  {Power,  Jan.  17, 1911). — ^There 
are  being  circulated  printed  records  of  tests  conducted  at  the  plant  of 
the  American  Printing  Company,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  upon  horizontal 
return-tubular  boilers,  in  which  an  evaporation  of  16.69  lbs.  of  water 
from  and  at  812"  is  claimed. 

Assuming  that  each  pound  of  combustible  makes  20  lbs.  of  gas 
and  that  the  gas  leaves  the  boiler  400°  above  the  room  temperature, 
such  a  performance  would  call  for  a  coal  of  over  18,000  B.T.U.  per 
pound  of  combuatible,  even  allowing  nothing  for  radiation;  and  no 
such  coal  has  ever  been  mined. 

At  the  time  that  this  impossible  performance  is  claimed  to  have 
been  effected  the  boilers  were  fitted  with  a  device  known  as  the  Cornell 
fuel  economizer.  This  consists  of  a  number  of  metallic  retorts  behind 
the  bridge  wall,  into  which  steam  is  admitted,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  steam  in  passing  through  them  is  decomposed  into  its  constituent 
gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  that  it  is  the  combustion  of  the 
hydrogen  which  supplies  the  extra  heat  necessary  to  obtain  the  high 
evaporation  reported. 

This  claim  has  been  exploded  over  and  over  again  in  Power. 
Even  if  the  steam  is  so  decomposed  it  takes  as  much  lieat  to  decompose 
it  as  the  gases  produced  will  generate  in  combustion.  When  hydrogen 
is  burned,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  unite  with  one  of  oxygen  to  form 
TT,0  or  water  vapor — steam.  The  decomposition  of  steam  into  hydro- 
gan  and  oxygen  is  a  reversal  of  the  process,  and  takes  just  as  much 
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energy  in  the  fonn  of  heat  as  was  produced,  or  will  be  produced  a^aln, 
by  the  reunion  of  the  gases  in  combustion.  (See  Heat  Absorb(3.  hy 
Uecompoaition,  page  22.) 

Test  of  a  Corliss  Vertical  Tubnlar  Boiler  with  Anthracite. — In 
connection  with  a  test  of  the  Pawtucket,  B.  I.,  pumping  engine  in 
1889  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Denton,*  a  7a-hour  test  was  made  of  three  Corliss 
vertical  tubular  boilers,  with  stove  size  anthracite.  £ach  boiler  bad 
48  3-in.  tubes,  14  ft.  long.  The  total  heating  surface  in  contact  with 
water  in  the  three  boilers  1331  sq.  ft.,  and  the  superheating  surface 
608  sq.  ft.  The  total  grate  surface  was  45  sq.  ft.  The  test  is  re- 
markable in  showing  high  economy,  12.11  lbs.  evaporated  from  and 
at  212°  per  lb,  combustible,  or  76.5%  of  efficiency,  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  driving,  1,58  lbs.  water  evaporated  from  and  at  313°  per  sq.  ft. 
of  heating  surface  per  hour,  and  4.9  lbs.  coal  burned  per  sq.  ft.  grate 
per  hour.  The  analysis  of  the  cool  was  as  follows:  Moisture,  1.80; 
ash,  6.90;  C,  79.30;  H,  4.60;  S,  0.85;  0,  4.65;  N,  1.90.  B.T.U. 
per  lb,  combustible,  by  Dulong's  formula,  14,876.  During  the  teat 
the  coal  showed  3%  moisture.  The  average  analysis  of  the  gases  was 
COj,  8.7;  CO,  0.3;  0,  10.8;  N,  80,3;  corresponding  to  20.85  lbs.  gas 
per  pound  of  coal. 

Test!  of  a  Biut  WateMnbe  Boiler  with  Fittsbni^h  Coal. — The 
accompanying  table  gives  the  principal  results  of  two  testa  made  by 
the  author  in  1906  on  a  Rust  water-tube  boiler  rated  at  335  H.P,, 
provided  with  a  Roney  stoker  and  an  extension  furnace.  One  test 
was  made  to  determine  the  economy  when  driven  at  or  near  the 
builders'  rating  and  the  other  to  determine  the  capacity  when  driven 
at  the  highest  rate  the  chimney  draft  would  permit.  The  results  were 
the  highest  on  record  at  that  date  for  coal  containing  over  30  per 
cent  of  volatile  matter  in  the  combustible,  and  they  have  been  ex- 
ceeded since  with  similar  coal  only  with  boilers  provided  with  exceed- 
ingly large  combustion  chambers  and  when  the  rate  of  feeding  coal 
and  the  force  of  draft  were  controlled  in  accordance  with  the  indica- 
tions of  chemical  analyses  of  the  flue  gases.  The  following  notes  are 
taken  from  the  authoi^s  report  of  these  tests. 

The  results,  high  as  they  are,  can  undoubtedly  be  duplicated  at 
any  time  when  the  same  conditions  under  which  these  tests  were  made 
can  be  obtained,  viz.,  uniform  rate  of  driving,  without  having  to  shut 
of!  the  draft  at  any  time  during  the  da^to  lower  the  aleam  pressure, 
and  without  having  to  force  the  fires  to  raise  the  pressure;  the 
boiler  clean  inside  and  out ;  a  fire-brick  furnace  and  an  automatic 
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stoker;  the  brickwork  free  from  leaks  of  air;  the  draft  and  rate  of 
feeding  the  coal  adjusted  to  each  other  so  as  to  burn  the  coal  without 
smoke  and  without  any  greater  excess  or  air  than  is  necessary  for 
complete  combustion;  and  practically  no  loss  of  coal  through  the 
grate  bars. 

TESTS  or  THE    BUST   WATKR-TUBB   BOILER,   1906. 


Cwioity 


Duration  of  trial Hours 

Weight  of  coal  aa  fired Lbe. 

Moisture  in  coal Per  cent 

Aeh  and  refuse  in  dry  coal Per  cent 

Ekiuivalent  water  evaporated  from  and  at 

212°  into  dry  ateam Lbs. 

Dry  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface  per  hour  Lba. 
Evaporation  from  and  at  212°: 

per  sq.  ft.  heating  surface  per  hour . .         Lbs. 

per  lb.  coal  as  fired Lbs. 

per  lb.  dry  coal Lbs. 

per  lb.  combustible Lba. 

Horse-power  developed B.T.U, 

Per  cent  of  builder's  rated  power  developed.         H.P. 

Calorific  value  of  the  dry  coal  per  lb B.T.U. 

Caloric  value  of  the  combustible  per  lb. . . .  B.T.U. 
EJiiciency  of  he  boiler  (based  on  combustible)  Per  cent 
Efficiency  of  the  boiler,  furnace  and  grate 

(based  on  dry  coal) Per  cent 

Force  of  draft  at  base  of  stack Av'ge  in. 

"       "       between  damper  and 

"       "        over  fire "       " 

Range  of  draft  pressures,  flue Ins.     0.6 

"  "  "        furnace " 

"  "  "        differences " 

Moisture  in  ateam Per  cent 

Temperature  of  gases  escaping  from  boiler.  ,    Deg.  F. 

Temperature  of  feed  water Deg.  F. 

Steam  pressure,  by  gage Lba.  per  sq.  in. 

Grate  surface,    6S  sq.ft.,    Roney  stoker.      Heating 
suriace  3350  sq.  ft. 


3.00 

2.47 

13.29 

14.01 

194,643 

121,511 

7.26 

3.63 

9.134 

10.254 

9.416 

10.505 

10  859 

12.216 

706.2 

352.2 

210  5 

13,202 

13,428 

16,161 

15,554 

69.17 

75  85 

0.34 

0.17 

65to0.7f 

), 25  too. 37 

24to0  41 

30to0.4t 

).  10  to  0.18 

0.83 

0.70 

Each  test  was  started  with' the  hopper  full  of  coal  and  the  boiler 
in  running  condition,  the  fires  having  been  thoroughly  cleaned  an  hour 
previously.  The  test  was  stopped  in  the  same  condition.  The  coal  was 
of  the  quality  regularly  iised  in  the  works.  It  may  be  classed  as 
crushed  run-of-mine,  and  contained  lumps  of  all  sizes  from  3-in.  cnbe 
down  to  fine  slack.  The  quality  differed  on  the  two  days,  according 
to  the  chemical  analysis.  The  draft  was  regulated  by  a  damper  in 
the  flue  leading  to  the  stack,  it  being  kept  wide  open  during  the 
capacity  test,  and  fixed  at  less  than  half  opening  during  the  economy 
teat.    The  draft  in  the  stack  remained  nearly  constant. 

A  study  of  tlie  conditions  of  draft  in  the  furnace  and  flue  as 
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shown  by  nn  Ellison  or  other  multipljing  draft  gage  may  be  of 
oonBiderable  service  in  leading  to  improving  both  the  capacity  and 
the  economy  of  a  boiler  plant.  The  draft  in  the  stack,  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  under  the  grates,  and  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
gas  through  the  boiler  structure  are  all  nearly  constant  for  a  given 
boiler.  The  principal  variable  condition  is  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  coal  on  the  grate,  and  this  condition  is  indicated  by  the  reading 
of  the  two  draft  gages,  one  at  the  furnace  and  the  otiier  at  the  flue 
between  the  boiler  and  the  damper.  When  the  difference  between 
the  readings  of  the  two  gages  is  smaller  than  normal  it  indicates  that 
a  small  quantity  of  gaa  is  passing  through  the  boiler  structure,  which 
may  be  due  to  a  choked  grate,  and  this  indication  is  confirmed  if 
the  draft  in  the  furnace  is  higher  than  normal.  If  the  difference  is 
greater  than  normal  and  the  draft  in  the  furnace  is  light,  there  is 
too  thin  a  bed  of  coal  on  the  grate,  or  on  part  of  it,  and  an  excessive 
quantity  of  air  is  passing  into  the  furnace. 

Teato  of  a  640  H.P.  B.  &  W.  Boiler  with  a  Taylor  Stoker.— From 
the  results  of  a  series  of  19  tests  made  at  the  Waterside  station  of 
the  N.  Y.  Edison  Co.,  in  1907,  the  following  figures  for  13  tests  with 
semi-bituminous  coal  are  selected: 
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The  formula  with  which  the  boiler  efficiency  E  is  compared  is 
E  =  82.5  —  2  ( W/S  —  3 ).  It  is  abtained  by  plotting  the  efficiencies  ob- 
tained at  rates  of  evaporation  in  excess  of  4  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface  per  hour.  The  results  are  somewhat  erratic,  and  the  variation 
in  composition  of  the  flue  gases  (CO,  10.9  to  16.5,  0,  1.3  to  7.9)  is 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  them.  It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  results 
that  show  efficiencies  lower  than  those  calculated  from  the  formula 
also  show  high  losses  due  to  radiation  and  unaccounted  for.  The 
actual  loss  by  radiation  was  probably  not  much  in  excess  of  1%.  The 
unaccounted  for  loss  may  be  largely  due  to  incomplete  combustion  of 
CH,  distilled  from  the  coal  and  of  H  from  the  decomposition  of  moist- 
nre  in  the  coal,  which  was  rather  high  (2.2  to  4.0%)  for  semi-bitn- 
minous.  The  great  fluctuations  in  the  unaccounted  for  loss  under  con- 
ditions that  were  uniform  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  indicate  errors 
in  the  coal  measurement,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tests  were  not  over  8 
hours  long,  and  the  difference  in  quantity  and  condition  of  the  coal 
on  the  grates  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  test  might  be  considerable. 
The  furnace  conditions  were  not  the  most  favorable  for  high  economy 
at  rapid  rates  of  driving,  for  the  stoker  was  installed  in  the  old  setting 
of  the  boiler  which  had  only  a  moderate  sized  combustioQ  apace.    The 
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temperature  of  the  chimney  gases  was  low  in  all  the  tests,  ranging 
from  US"  F.  for  W/S  =  3.55  to  518  for  W/S  =  6.51.  At  the  date 
named  (1907)  the  efficiencies  were  the  highest  that  had  ever  been 
obtained  at  rates  of  driving  in  excess  of  4  fbs-  from  and  at  212°  per 
sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour.  Of  the  other  six  tests  of  the 
series.  Jive  were  made  with  bituminous  coal,  averaging  37.4%  volatile 
matter  in  the  combustible,  and  much  lower  efficiencies  were  obtained, 
u  below : 


W/S.. 


S.78 


3.98 
74.4 


6B,4 


One  test  was  made  with  coke  at  a  low  rate  of  driving,  giving  W/S 
-=  3.98,  E  =  73.6%. 

Tfttts  with  Taylor  Btokera. — The  following  condensed  summary  ia 
abstracted  from  the  reports  of  numerous  teats  published  by  the 
American  Engineering  Co.,  makers  of  the  Taylor  stoker: 
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In  the  Manning  boiler  testB,  No8.  6  to  9,  the  heat  balance  shows 
the  "radiation  and  unaccounted  for"  loss  in  the  four  tests  to  be  7.8, 
14.3,  12.8  and  13.2  per  cent.  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Manning,  who  reports  the 
tests,  says  of  No.  6,  "the  results  give  an  exaggerated  efficiency"  due 
to  an  error  in  the  coal  measurements.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  5-hour  test  will  give  results  that  are  even  approximately  accurate, 
but  "the  radiaiion  and  unaccounted  for"  losses  in  the  other  three 
tests  are  unusual  for  Eemi-bituminous  coal.  The  low  efficiency  in 
these  tests  is  accounted  for  by  the  facts  that  the  tubes  were  much 
clogged  with  soot,  a  reason  for  the  high  temperature  of  the  waste 
gases,  and  that  the  plant  was  run  by  men  of  short  experience  with 
the  stokers. 

Another  series  of  tests  with  the  Taylor  stoker  is  reported  by 
Horace  Judd  in  Power,  June  23,  1914.  The  first  six  were  made 
on  a  Babcock  &  Wilcox  cross-drum  boiler  of  2485  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface  and  the  other  four  on  a  Flannery  crosa-drum  water-tube 
boiler  of  3130  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface.  Coals  of  rather  low  grade 
were  used,  the  heating  value  per  pound  of  combustible  ranging  from 
14,191  to  14,980  B.T.U.  The  results  were  in  general  considerably 
lower  than  those  given  in  the  above  table,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  smaller  size  of  boilers,  which  would  make  the  percentage 
of  radiation  loss  greater,  the  lower  grade  of  coal,  and  the  higher 
percentage  of  moisture  in  the  coal  (2.73  to  11.62  per  cent).  The  testa , 
were  only  of  10  hours  duration  each,  which  might  cause  an  error  of 
3  or  4  per  cent  in  the  recorded  results,  on  account  of  the  possible 
variation  in  quantity  and  quality  of  the  partially  burned  coal  in  the 
furnace  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  tests.  The  most  important 
lesults  are  the  following; 
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The  great  fluctuation  in  the  loss  by  radiation  and  unaccounted 
for,  from  the  impossibly  low  figure  1.25  to  the  very  high  figure  15.82, 
is  evidence  of  large  errors  in  the  coal  record  of  these  tests, 

Mr.  Judd  says  in  his  report  of  these  tests:  The  chief  controlling 
factors  influencing  the  efficiency  of  a  Taylor  stoker  at  overload 
capacity  appear  to  be: 
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1.  Size  of  the  nnit 

2.  Percentage  of  overload. 

3.  Cliaracter  of  coal. 

4.  The  use  of  indicating  boiler  room  applianceB. 

5.  The  intelligence  of  the  fireman. 

The  factor  of  most  importance  is,  without  doubt,  the  degree  of 
intelligence  which  the  fireman  pogseeaee  and  tlie  interest  he  takes  in 
improving  the  operating  conditions. 

Test  of  an  Edge  Hoor  Water-tube  Boiler. — Three  teste  of  an 
Edge  Moor  water-tube  boiler  with  a  Taylor  stoker  and  Foster  super- 


i  Foster  Super- 


heater  were  made  at  the  Westport  station  of  the  Consolidated  Oaa, 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  of  Baltimore  in  1913.  A  sectional 
■view  of  the  boiler  and  setting  is  shown  in  Fig.  270.  The  coal 
testa  are  given  below.  The  first  two  tests  were  each  8  hours  long;  the 
third  2  hours,  no  coal  record  being  made. 
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Pa-  cent  of  rating  developed 210.5       248. S 


Hte&m  pressure,  pouods  per  square  inch  gage. 

Superheat,  deg.  Fah 

Pressure  in  tuyere  box,  ina .  ot  water 

Draft  in  furnace,  ins.  of  water 

Draft  at  bottom  of  last  pass,  ins.  of  water. . . 

Coal  as  fired,  per  hour 

Coal  per  square  too    gittt«  per  hour  (total  grate 

Buriftce  120  sq.  ft.) 

Temperature  of  eacaping  gaaee,  d^.  Fahr 

Average  interval  between  dumpingB,  hours 

Hquivalent  evaporation  per  pounaof  dry  coal,  lbs. 
■  Eduivaloit  evapontion  per  square  toot  of  water- 

iieating  surface  per  hour,  pound.1 

Horsepower  developed  (rated  H.P.,  736) 

EfGcieney  of  boiler  and  grate,  pec  cent 

Moisture  in  coal 

Volatile  matter 

Ash.. 


169.7 

130.4 

2.60 


7.2fl 
1549 
74,7 


Sidphur,  separately  determined.. 
B.T.U.  per  pound  coal 

"  "  "  combustible. . 
Gas  analysee — above  damper: 

CO, 


CO.. 


Appear&Qce  of  smoke. . 


10.77 

8.67 
1829 
72,8 
2.39 
1S.62 
8.74 
1.63 
14,018 
15,683 

16.1 
2.6 
0.16 

Light 
_E22_ 


Value  of  the  Bear  Passes. — ReferriDg  to  the  cut,  Figs.  A,  B,  and 
C  show  the  poeitioDs  where  the  thermo-couples  ot  en  electric  pyrometer 
were  placed.  The  couples  were  moved  Id  end  out  uutil  a  position  was 
found  where  the  temperature  indicated  was  highest.  The  average 
of  several  readings  obtained  in  the  two  8-hour  tests  were  as  follows: 


Difr. 


At  about  248%  of  Ratii 
At  A 
1005° 


8%  of  Rating. 
Ltfi  Ate 


The  report  of  the  test  contains  the  following: 

With  high  percentage  CO,  and  good  coal,  the  rise  in  efficiency 
or  the  percentage  of  the  calorific  value  of  the  coal  absorbed,  per  100 
degrees  drop  of  gas  temperature  is  about  3.75  per  cent.  On  this  basis 
the  gain  in  efficiency  due  to  the  last  pass  or  from  £  to  C  is  s  little 
more  than  1.6%  at  210%  of  rating,  and  2.1%  at  248%  of  rating. 
The  percentages  of  the  total  heating  surface  (including  superheater) 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  boiler  are,  approximately,  from  the 
fire  to  A.  45% ;  from  A  to  B,  40% ;  from  B  to  C,  16%.  The  per- 
centage of  the  calorific  value  of  the  coal  absorbed  in  the  different 
gectioQB  is,  approximately  as  follows: 
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Let  it  be  supposed  that  in  the  test  at  248%  of  rating  the  gases 
were  allowed  to  escape  at  A.  Only  45%  of  the  total  beating  surface 
would  then  have  been  in  use,  while  85%  of  the  total  steam  would 
have  beeu  generated.  This  would  give  an  equivalent  evaporation 
per  hour  of  15.3  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  and  a  per- 
centage of  rated  capacity,  based  on  10  sq.  ft.  of  surface  per  horse- 
power, equal  to  443%.  The  efficiency  would  then  have  been  61.9% 
and  the  gases  would  then  have  escaped  «t  1005°. 

Considering  the  decreasing  efficiency  of  the  heating  surface  as 
the  temperature  drops,  a  boiler  may  be  logically  divided  into  two 
sections — the  capacity  section,  which  includes  the  hotter  surface, 
and  the  economizer  section,  which  includes  the  colder  surface.  The 
question  has  sometimes  been  raised  if  it  really  pays  to  put  in  this 
economizer  section. 

An  analysis  of  the  fixed  and  maintenance  charges  on  this  part 
of  the  boiler  will  show  that  for  land  service  the  investment  is  nearly 
always  a  very  profitable  one.  This  is  because  the  first  cost  is  com- 
paratively small,  while  the  maintenance  is  negligible.  The  heating 
surface  being  practically  all  tube  surface  (the  fronts,  headers,  etc., 
being  the  same  whether  the  tubes  are  long  or  shorty,  is  therefore 
inexpensive,  while  the  costs  of  the  additional  size  oi  building,  the 
extra  brickwork  and  slight  extra  height  of  chimney  required  do  not 
amount  to  a  great  deal.  The  determining  factor  may  be  the  extra 
real  estate;  but  seldom  will  it  occur  that  the  saving  in  fuel  due 
to  the  extra  efficiency  gained  will  not  show  a  most  desirable  net 
profit. 

Time  Required  io  Obtain  a  High  Bate  of  Evavoration  from 
a  Banked  Fire. — The  Edge  Moor  boiler  referred  to  aoove  was  kept 
idle  with  a  smouldering  banked  fire  for  an  entire  week,  coal  being 
fed  at  the  rate  of  about  820  lbs.  per  hour.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
the  fuel  bed  was  in  poor  condition  and  the  brickwork  was  cold. 
Fresh  coal  was  then  fired  and  forced  draft  applied.  The  steam 
■  meter  records  were  plotted  every  half  minute,  and  they  showed 
that  the  times  required  for  the  boiler  to  furnish  steam  at  different 
percentages  of  the  boiler's  rating  were  as  follows: 
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Becent  Experience  with  the  Delray  (Detroit)  Boilen.  (J.  W. 
Parker,   Jour.   A.   S.   M.   E.,    1913.) — Since  the   first   performance 

testa,  in  1911,  sis  more  of  the  same  type  and  size  (Stirling  W  type, 
2365  H.P.  each)  have  been  installed,  the  last  two  in  the  atitunm  of 
1913.  From  Oct.  15,  1912,  to  Nov.  1,  1913,  there  have  been  but  two 
tubes  replaced  in  seven  boilers  whose  average  age  is  two  years.  Taking 
all  stoppages  in  consideration,  including  those  for  repairs  of  brick-work 
and  of  stokers,  the  boilers  were  ready  for  serviee  95%  of  the  time ;  98% 
of  the  five  fiJI  load  days  of  the  week,  and  100%  of  the  peak  load 
periods. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Company  is  now  bnildlng  a  power  plant  to 
contain  six  20,000  KW.  turbines  served  by  12  23G5  H.P.  boilers, 
which  is  two  boilers  to  one  turbine,  witJi  no  spares,  or  10,000  KW,  per 
boiler.  At  normal  full  load  on  a  given  turbine  unit,  the  two  hollers 
will  operate  at  approximately  191%  of  the  builder's  rating  based  on 
10  sq.  ft,  of  heatmg  surface  per  boiler  horse-power.  If,  with  six 
boilers  running  at  this  rating,  one  boiler  should  go  completely  out 
of  commission,  the  other  five  would  have  to  carry  the  entire  load  of 
60,000  KW  and  thus  operate  at  835%  of  rating,  which  is  perfectly 
possible.  The  settings  and  auxiliaries  are  being  designed  to  allow 
of  continuous  operation  at  255%  of  rating,  which  would  enable  three 
boilers  to  take  the  full  load  of  four,  i.  e.  40,000  KW,  Recently,  one 
of  the  Delray  boilers  was  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  plant  with  a 
15,000  KW.,  seven-stage  Curtis  vertical  turbine,  and  over  11,000  KW, 
was  carried  for  an  hour  without  difficulty. 

Method  of  Operating  the  Delrsy  Boilers. — It  is  economical  to  run 
as  many  boilers  as  possible  at  about  90%  of  rating  -when  the  plant 
load  is  light,  and  then  carry  the  peak  of  the  load  by  increasing 
the  rating  on  the  boilers.  In  this  way,  from  morning  till  night 
there  need  be  no  fires  banked  or  broken  out  of  bank,  and  the  firemen 
can  bend  their  energies  instead  to  manipulating  their  fires  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Tliis  flexibility  is  at  no  time  more  convenient  than  in  summer 
when  provision  must  be  made  for  a  sudden  peak  '^oad  due  to  a 
thunderstorm.  At  Delray,  in  the  summer  of  1914  the  average  day 
load  will  be  about  63,000  KW,,  while  provision  must  be  made  for 
a  storm  load  of  about  82,000  KW.,  a  30  per  cent  increase.  Boilers 
ordinarily  running  at  100  per  cent  or  125  per  cent  of  rating  (a  very 
economical  point)  will  take  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  load  with  very 
little  effort.    No  banked  fires  will  be  carried  during  the  daytime. 

One  fireman  fires  two  units.  The  control  of  each  unit  is  brought 
directly  under  his  hand  in  every  way  possible,  so  that  a  minimum 
of  time  will  be  wasted  in  mechanical  manipulation.  A  water  tender 
stationed  on  a  gallery  at  the  top  drum  level  feeds  the  boiler,  but  the 
fireman  does  everything  else  in  the  way  of  operating.  The  plan  is 
for  one  man  to  operate  two  stokers,  and  in  addition,  to  have  a  head 
fireman  in  charge  of  from  six  to  eight  units,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
oversee  all  the  fires,  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  aay  fireman  who  needs 
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help.  On  tbe  gage  board  are  mounted  steam  gages  showing  pressure 
at  the  superheater  inlet  and  superheater  outlet  and  draft  gages  show- 
ing air  pressure  under  the  fire,  draft  at  the  damper,  and  draft  at  the 
top  of  the  combustion  chamber.  There  is  also  on  this  board  the  record 
dial  of  a  00,  meter.  Four  samples  of  gas  are  drawn  from  one 
furnace,  automatically  mixed,  and  the  resulting  analysis  ia  recorded 
where  the  fireman  can  watch  it. 

Fireroom  Personnel.  The  whole  idea  is  to  employ  the  most  ex- 
pert firemen  it  is  possible  to  develop,  and  give  each  man  control  of 
the  burning  of  a  very  large  amount  of  coal.  It  is  economical  to  em- 
ploy a  fine  type  of  man  and  pay  him  an  expert's  pay.  The  present 
first-class  fireman's  pay  is  40  cents  an  hour  and  he  ie  well  treated  aa 
to  vacation  and  sick  leave.  A  force  of  firemen  is  being  built  up 
that  can  obtain  remarkable  results  with  their  fires.  They  are  ac- 
quiring an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  combusbion  of  coal. 
At  the  same  time  the  unit  cost  of  firing  is  unusually  low. 
The  following  table  is  a  schedule  of  the  labor  necessary  to  handle  12 
boilers  of  a  six-turbine  plant  with  no  economizers  installed : 

LABOR   COST  OF   niUNO   A   TWELVE  BOILER   PLANT. 

Maximumload 120,000  kw.   12  boilers  at  101% 

Minimum  load 20,000  kw.     4  boilers  at   96% 

Monthly  load  factor  (November) 46% 

Operators  raaployed;  20 

Morning  shift      6,30-  2.30    2  bead  firemen  at  45  cents S7.20 

6  firemen  at  40  centa 19.60 

2  waterteadera  at  35  cents S.20 

AfterDOOD  shift    ,2.30-10.30    2  head  firemen 7.20 

6  firemen 19.60 

2  wat«rl«Dder8 5.20 

Night  shift         10.30-6.30    6  firemen 19.80 

1  watertender 2.00 

SS6.00 
Doiler  room  foremen 16.00 

Total  cost  per  day J101.76 

Ae  to  furnace  conditions,  the  firemen  judge  by  tbe  CO,  recorder, 
by  tbe  amount  of  air  pressure  necessary  for  any  given  boiler  load, 
and  by  no  means  least  of  all  by  tbe  color  of  the  gases  as  they  tumble 
over  the  first  baffle  and  enter  the  top  of  the  superheater  pass.  Obser- 
vation of  the  furnace  gases,  as  they  enter  the  superheater  pass  from 
the  top  of  the  combustion  chamber,  shows  that  the  combustion  of 
volatile  gases  is  entirely  complete  and  that  the  operation  is  conse- 
([uently  smokeless.  At  the  same  time,  the  CO,  charts  show  remark- 
ably good  results,  15%  of  CO,  being  very  common,  the  average 
being  about  13.5  to  14%.  Repeated  analyses  made  with  an  Orsat 
apparatus  check  these  recording  machines  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
cover no  more  than  from  a  trace  to  0.2%  of  carbon  monoxide. 
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Limitations  of  Boilers  as  at  Present  Installed — Furnace  Height. 
Ab  at  present  installed,  these  boilers  present  certain  limitations  to 
being  driven  at  any  considerably  higher  per  cent  of  rating  than  that 
already  obtained.  First,  in  burning  West  Virginia  long-flaming  bi- 
tuminous coal,  it  is  probable  that  at,  say,  275%  of  rating  and  per- 
haps somewhat  lover  than  that,  the  flames  will  reach  the  top  of  the 
combustion  chamber,  which  is  28  feet  high.  As  soon  as  uneombined 
combustible  gases  get  over  into  the  superiieater  pass,  the  over-all 
efficiency  of  the  unit  will  drop,  for  although  secondary  combustion 
will  take  place,  nevertheless  some  unbumed  volatile  matter  must 
escape*  Smoking  will  begin  immediately  after  the  secondary  com- 
bustion becomes  very  considerable.  Another  limitation  is  the  drop 
in  pressure  through  the  superheater,  the  automatic  check  valves  and 
stop  valve  of  the  boiler.  At  210  per  cent  of  rating  on  one  boiler,  the 
drop  in  pressure  through  the  superheater  is  31  lb.  which  includes  the 
pressure  drop  through  the  automatic  check  valves,  but  not  that  through 
the  main  stop  valve.  At  255  per  cent  of  rating  it  would  be  considera- 
bly more. 

The  experience  at  Delray  with  very  high  steam  velocities  baa 
proved  that  in  mains  designed  especially  for  high  velocities,  such 
practice  is  very  good,  the  di^culties  being  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  reliability,  reduced  cost  and  ease  of  maintenance  of  the  smaller 
diameters  of  mains  and  fittings. 

Effect  on  Tubes. — As  for  the  effect  on  the  front  tubes  of  the 
type-W  boiler,  of  running  at  very  high  rates  of  evaporation  it  has 
been  found  that  the  tubes  have  shown  no  evidence  of  injury  due  to 
the  hard  driving.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  find  that  is  these 
tubes  must  be  kept  clean.  Scale  which  ordinarily  would  give  no 
trouble,  has  possibilities  for  mischief  under  the  coaditions  of  harder 
driving. 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  experience  had  in 
operating  these  boilers,  is  that  large  units  present  possibilities  of 
economy  of  operation  and  simplicity  of  power  plant  design,  which  are 
greatly  in  advance  of  present  steam  generating  practice. 

Teats  of  Eiley  Underfeed  Stoken. — On  page  641  are  the  principal 
results  of  three  8-hour  teats  of  a  625  II.P.  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler 
provided  with  an  8-retort  Riley  self-dumping  underfeed  stoker,  at 
the  Yonkers  power  plant  of  the  N.  Y,  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R., 
December,  1913. 

*  It  ia  probable  that  the  flame  could  be  shortened  by  the  admiaaioi)  of  a  lUtte 
more  air,  either  throu|[h  the  stoker  or  juet  above  the  bed  of  coal.  If  jets  of 
hot  air,  at  high  velocity,  so  that  they  would  travel  clear  across  the  furnace, 
were  blown  on  or  over  the  fire  bed,  a  much  shorter  flame  would  rMult,  The 
cause  of  long  flame  is  imperfect  niixtiuv  of  combustible  gases  with  the  air 
required  to  bum  them.  Anj^hing  that  will  facilitate  the  mixture  will  shorten 
the  flame.  The  excess  air  supply  might  reduce  the  efficiency  to  aome  extent, 
but  this  cculd  be  tolerated  in  times  of  emergency  overloads. — W,  K. 
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Rating  developed Ptg  cent 

Blast  under  grat«B Ins. 

Draft  over  fire 

Uptake  temp F 

Superheat F 

B.T.U.  dry  coal 

' '       combustible 

Volatile  matter,  per  cent  of  combustible Per  cei 

Moisture  in  coal " 

Ash  in  dry  coal " 

Sulphur  in  dry  coal " 

Combustible  m  refuse " 

Water  evap.  per  sq.ft.  H.S.  ptx  hour Lbs. 

Effy.  boiler  and  grate Per  cei 

Uptake  KBs  analysis:  Carbon  dioxide " 

Oxynen " 

Cajbon  monoxide " 


103.2 

156, 

0.11 

0.11 

401. 

466  6 

93.5 

122.2 

13,963 

14,209 

15,408 

2.5 

S.G 

11.08 

7.7fi 

2.W 

1.1! 

16.22 

20.65 

3.56 

5,3* 

77. 4C 

77. 3C 

10,7 

12.0 

7,65 

6,02 

0.03 

0.02 

The  formula  for  maximum  results,  £-81  — 1.3(lf/S~3}.  gives  for  the 

rates  of  driving  in  these  tests,  £^80. 3  77.0  75.8 

The  results  obtained  were 77.4  77.3  76.8 


Difference. . 


-0.6 


Hi^h  Eatei  of  Driring  ia  Steam  Fire^n^ne  Boilers.  {Bng. 
News,  March  28,  1895). — Tests  of  eleven  engines  in  Boston  gave  the 
followiug  results: 

Coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  lbs. 91.1    to    208.0 

Water  per  sq.ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  lbs 11. 13  to      28.57 

Water  evap.  from  and  at  212°  per  lb.  coal 2.26  to       5,87 

Heating  surface,  square  feet 74,0  to   229 

Water  evaporated  per  hour,  pounds 1630       to  3524 

Eight  out  of  the  eleven  engines  gave  an  evaporation  of  more  than 
20  lbs.  per  aq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour. 

Vwiatioi!  in  Oas  Analysei. — The  accompanying  cuts,  from  an 
article  by  A.  Bement,  in  Power,  Mar.  25,  1913,  show  the  different 
shapes  of  CO,  diagrams  that  may  be  obtained  under  different  firing 
conditions.  No.  1  shows  a  decrease  of  COj  from  7  to  4%  in  seven 
minutes  with  a  dirty  fire,  then  a  rise  to  13%,  after  the  fire  was  cleaned. 
No.  2  shows  the  fluctuations  that  are  common  with  hand  firing.  No, 
3  shows  low  COj  due  to  holes  in  the  fire  bed  followed  by  high  CO, 
after  the  fire  .was  leveled  to  close  the  holes,  decreasing  as  the  fire 
burned  thin.  No.  4  shows  the  results  obtained  from  two  different 
firemen.  No.  6  shows  two  kinds  of  diagrams  obtained  with  a  Hawley 
down-draft  fnmaee  with  different  methods  of  manipulation.     In  B, 
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the  COg  rises  after  every  poking  of  the  fire  on  the  upper  grate  to 
cause  a  part  of  the  coat  to  fall  on  the  lower  grate.  When  the  coal  od 
the  lower  grate  burns  away  the  air  supply  increases  and  CO,  lowers. 
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Fia.  271. — Vabuhons  m  COi  with  Difterent  Firing  CotronnoNB. 

In  A,  the  COj  is  kept  at  the  unusually  high  level  of  16  (rather  too  high 
to  be  true,  indicates  an  error  in  the  apparatus)  by  frequent  poking 
of  the  coal  to  insure  always  a  snfficiently  thick  hed  on  the  lower  grate. 
Ko.  6  is  another  Hawley  furnace  diagram  showing  the  great  improve- 
ment  due  to  thickening  of  the  bed  of  lump  coal  on  the  upper  grate. 
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Fig.  272  shows  two  days'  records  of  a  CO,  meter.  The  first,  with 
an  e.>;ceii3ive  air  supply,  shows  an  average  of  about  8%  COj,  the 
second  about  IS. 5%. 

Extreme  FlaotiiatioiiB  of  Gu-  Analyais  with  Heavy  Firing. 
{Eng.  Record,  Dec.  23,  1!)05). — Tests  were  made  to  show  the  com- 


Poor  firing,  air  supply  in 
Fia.  272.- 


Good  firing. 
I  CO,  Meter. 


position  of  the  gas  from  a  liand-fired  water-tube  boiler  when  the  coal 
(semi-bituminous  coking)  was  fired  in  large  quantities  at  intervals  of 
about  30  minutes.     The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Tmi! 

Sbovcli  of 

■lUr 

COt. 

o- 

CO. 

.„». 

v>'co?%. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
S 
7 
8 

J     ^^     ( 
1     ^     I 

2 
26 

2 
23 

2 
17 

12.4 
10.7 
14.0 
16.9 
13.7 
13.0 
14,0 
11.6 

4,4 
9-3 
2.1 
1.2 
2.2 
6.4 
2.7 
8-0 

11 

0,1 
2.0 

1.3 
2,5 
0.0 
1,7 
0  0 

17.9 

20.1 

18  1 
19.4 
18.4 

19  4 
18.4 
19.8 

5.67 
0,54 
8.C9 
5.00 
IOCS 

0 
7,52 

0 

The  fire  was  barred  before  test  No.  2;  leveled  to  fill  holes  and 
low  spots  1  minute  before  test  No.  4;  barred,  but  not  leveled,  5 
minutes  before  No.  6;  barred  but  not  leveled  6  minutes  before  No.  8. 
These  tests  show  that  CO,  is  not  ns  good  a  criterion  of  furnace  con- 
ditions as  0  is;  for  CO,  13  to  14  is  coincident  with  CO  ranging  all 
the  way  from  0  to  2.5,  the  first  being  a  nearly  ideal  and  the  second  an 
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exceedingly  had  condition,  and  16,9  COj  is  coincident  with  1,3  CO, 
alBO  a  bad  condition.  With  0  (i.4  the  conditions  are  almoet  ideal, 
CO,  13.0,  CO,  0,  but  with  0  8  or  above,  COj  is  always  low,  the  higli 
0  and  the  low  CO,  both  indicating  excessive  air  supply.  The  figures 
in  the  last  colnmn  represent  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  burning  C  to  CO 

instead  of  COj,  calculated  by  the  formula.    Loss,  %  =  69,5=-rr — r^jr- , 

CO+CO2 

Belation  of  C0„  0,  and  CO  in  94  TeBts.— The  following  table  is 
made  from  figures  selected  from  tables  given  by  E.  A.  Uehling  in  Jour. 
A.  S.  M.  E.,  Nov.,  1910.  All  the  analyses  showing  14  COj  or  upward 
are  given. 


-.. 

l.»-! 

2.1-2.b|  2,0-3  J3.I-3,6 

3.0-4 

4,1-4,8 

4.0-8  !b.1-..8 

8.6-9 

co^ 

Cmrb 

SD  MoDOlidC. 

0,2 

■■•6"- 

I 
I 

0.7 

0.8 

0,6 

8:1 

11 

o'.a 

0.9 

OS 

0,7 

0-1 

1.1 

0.8 

0.3 

0 

8:1 

it 

81 
81 

0:4 

0,3 

0'.% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O.B 

oil 

...",.- 

0.8 

8 

0 

0.8 

0.3 

0:3 

0.3 

0 

0 

O.B 

O.B 

0.2 

0 

0 

o:^ 

0:2 

■*6'"' 

0 

At. 

0.84 

0.61 

0.55 

0.3fl 

0.12 

0.09 

0.06 

» 

0 

° 

*  The  formula  is  derived  as  follows:  Sioce  the  tame  volume  of  gas  ia  fonn«(] 
by  bunuDg  1  lb.  C  to  CO  aa  by  burning  it  to  CO»,  the  traction  of  the  volumes, 
CS)^.CO-(-C0i  equals  the  fraction  of  1  ib.  that  ia  burned  to  CO.  As  1  lb.  of 
C  burned  to  OOi  generates  14,600  B.T.U^  but  only  4460  B.T.U.  when  burned 
to  CO,  the  difference,  or  loss,  of  10,1.W  B.T.U.  is  69.5%  of  14,800. 
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This  shows  that  0  is  a  more  reliable  index  of  furnace  conditions 
than  CO,.  Witli  COj  from  14  to  16  CO  may  be  anywhere  between 
0  and  1.1%,  while  with  0  between  3  and  6  there  are  only  two  testa 
out  of  40  in  which  CO  exceeded  0.3%.  With  0  above  4  only  2  tests 
out  of  22  had  CO  as  high  as  0.2%. 

Air  Leaks  throi^fh  Boiler  Settings.  A.  A.  Cary,  Iron  Age,  Oct. 
10,  1912. — Analyees  of  the  gases  in  the  furnace  and  in  the  flue 
of  two  horizontal  tubular  boilers  and  one  water-tube  boiler  showed 
the  following  results : 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

ExcMB  air  in  the  furnace,  per  cent 70  49             45 

Excem  air  in  the  Bue 103  71             90 

Temperature  of  flue  f;ase8,  degrees  F 543  4S2 

Calculated   temperature  if  there  had  been 

DO  air  leakage  between  furnace  and  flue  607  661 

The  analyses  of  tlie  gasen  in  No.  3  water-tube  boiler  showed, 
furnace  CO,,  12.71:  0,  6.62;  flue,  CO,,  9.05;  0,  10.42.  These 
analyses  were  made  under  natural  draft  conditions.  With  forced 
draft  no  inward  air  leakage  was  found,  but  on  the  contrary  a  slight 
outward  leakage  of  gas. 

Tests  of  Washed  Eh«dei  of  Illinois  Coal. — A  report  of  an  ex- 
tensire  series  of  58  boiler  trials  with  washed  coal  and  six  trials  with 
unwashed  coal,  by  C.  S.  McGovney,  is  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  45  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  lOOQ.  A 
210  H.P.  Heine  boiler  with  a  (Jireen  traveling  chain  grate  was  used 
for  the  teatB.  The  fire  brick  furnace  extended  4  ft.  in  front  of  the 
inside  of  the  front  of  the  boiler  Betting,  and  the  combustion  chamber 
was  roofed  over  with  fire  brick  eupported  by  the  lower  row  of  boiler 
tubes  for  a  distance  of  13  ft,  from  the  front  wall.  The  conditions 
were  thus  favorable  for  complete  combustion  of  the  volatile  matter 
of  the  coal  and  the  suppression  of  smoke.  The  figures  in  the  follow- 
ing table  are  selected  from  the  records  of  the  tests  of  washed  coal  in 
which  especial  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  furnace  conditiona  uni- 
formly good  by  regulating  the  thickness  of  the  fire,  and  leveling 
it  frequently  so  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of  air  holes.     Where  two 
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figures  appear  separated  by  a  hyphen  they  represent  the  extreme 
range  of  results  obtained  in  a  Beriee  of  from  four  to  eight  tests.  The 
other  figures  are  averages.  The  coal,  from  three  washers  in  Ver- 
million and  Williamson  counties,  was  of  fairly  uniform  qnality,  rang- 
ing from  14,035  to  14,416  B.T.TJ.  per  pound  of  combustible,  and  the 
principal  difference  was  in  the  .size  of  the  several  grades,  aa  shown 
in  the  table. 


, 

2 

3 

4 

Siie  of  e«l.  in 

1  toK 

HtoN 

HtoD 

iitoO 

Mi»aturc,%, 

S.Oa-11.43 

B. 90-10. 12 

18. 48-2?  83 

21.28-21.72 

Art,mdty.<«il,  %.... 

11.07-12.80 

8.70-12.88 

io:o3-i5:w 

'  14.039' 

14.13A 

VolKtlle  mittor,  %  of  comb . 

44.48 

37.69 

Lbc.  comb,  par  sqlt.  |r*te 

HI  hi 

IS. 9-30, 10 

12.33-28.79 

H.P.  per  vi.ft.ol  crate 

4:29-5.8! 

H.P.pcicentofntiDC 

'ss-iss 

89.0-140.5 

78-IO0.2 

65-83.6 

W.Mr«yBp.    from   iDd    ■! 

3,*8-S.89 

1.98-2.98 

62.8-80.7 

M.l^.i 

94:2-70:8 

89:2-71:0 

i»:b-67:3 

48.9-58,8 

CO>  ill  Sue  (M,  % 

B. 8-12.4 

10. 27-11.48 

10.83-12.68 

8. 18-8. W 

4-6-6.2 

Draft   reqiiiftiSto   develop 
rat«lE[.F..  iD.  of  waur. 

i7:e3 

17:30 

31,56 

608-64S 

B«&-748 

4BB-M7 

681-824 

568-807 

0.32 

0.23 

0.24 

0.8B 

0.83* 

•Only  83.8%  o 


14  dBvelopet  with  thi«  draft. 


The  highest  efficiency  in  the  whole  eeries,  73.95%,  was  obtained 
with  the  %-  to  %-iD.  coal  when  the  boiler  was  driven  at  139.6% 
of  rating.  The  COj  in  the  flue  gases  was  12.55%"  and  their  tem- 
perature the  lowest  in  the  whole  series,  489°  T.,  Tb-i  motxture 
in  the  coal  in  this  test  was  19.41)%.  Eight  tests  were  made  with  this 
coal,  aud  the  results  are  all  relatively  high.  Another  set  of  five  teats 
was  made  with  the  same  coal  when  no  especial  precautions  were 
taken  to  keep, the  tire  in  tlie  best  condition,  and  the  boiler  efficiency 
was  only  62.8-66,8'%-  and  the  "over  all"  efficiency,  including  boiler 
and  grate  58.2-64,0%.  The  average  "over  alt"  efficiency  of  the 
eight  tests  was  70.1%  and  of  the  five  tests  61.9%,  showing  a  saving 
of  fuel  due  to  proper  control  of  the  fire  of  8.2  -?-  70.1  =  11.7%. 

In  the  tests  with  the  small  sizes  of  coal  it  was  not  found  possible  to 
control  the  furnace  conditions  so  as  to  develop  the  rated  capacity 
of  the  boiler  without  making  holes  through  the  fire,  causing  a  great 
excess  of  air  to  pass  into  tlie  furnace,  which  retarded  the  rate  of 
combustion.  It  is  evident  that  much  is  yet  to  be  learned  in  regard 
to  the  best  method  of  burning  tlie  finest  sizes  of  coal. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  tests  were  made  under  far  better  con- 
ditions than  are  usually  obtainable,  and  the  results  are  much  higher 
than  those  obtained  in  common  practice. 

Tests  with  North  Dakota  Lignite,  made  by  D.  T.  Randall  and 
Henry  Kreisinger,  are  reported  in  Bulletin  2  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
1910.     This  lignite  is  difficult  to  bum  in  ordinary  boiler  furnaces. 
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but  the  tests  have  shown  the  possibility  of  designing  suitable  furnaces 
for  burning  it  profitably.  In  these  teste  a  Stirling  boiler  and  a  furnace 
consisting  of  a  Dutch  oven  and  an  arch  with  downwardly  inclined 
roof,  extending  about  5  ft.  beyond  the  grate  bars,  were  used.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  fire  door  was  21  ins.  above  the  level  of  the  rocking 
grate.  The  furnace  was  designed  to  run  on  the  gas  producer  principle. 
Air  for  the  combustion  of  the  gases,  preheated  in  coils  from  200°  to 
300°  F.  was  introduced,  at  a  pressure  of  0.5  to  1  in.  of  water,tlirough 
numerous  small  openings  in  the  bridge  wall.  Additional  air  was 
admitted  through  openings  over  the  fire  from  an  air  space  in  the 
double  roof  of  the  Dutch  oven.  The  air  supply  under  the  grates 
was  furnished  by  Argand  steam  blowers.  With  rates  of  combustion 
exceeding  25  lbs.  of  fuel  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour  the  flame 
extended  into  the  space  in  front  of  and  above  the  arch.  At  the  close 
of  each  test  a  quantity  of  clinker  amounting  to  several  hundred 
pounds  was  found  on  the  grate,  not  being  removed  by  the  operation 
of  rocking  the  grate  bars.  The  testa  were  made  with  running  start 
and  stop,  a  correction  for  the  clinker  being  made  by  stopping  the  tests 
wiih  ttie  fuel  bed  3  or  4  ins.  higher  than  at  the  start.  The  error 
of  the  weight  of  the  fuel  consumed  was  estimated  as  possibly  1V^% 
too  high  or  too  low.  Fifteen  tests  in  all  were  made,  and  the  two 
given  in  the  following  table  represent  the  extreme  range  of  the  rates  of 
combustion ; 

TESTS  wma  NORTH  dakota  brown  uqnitk. 

Test  No 4  11 

Duration  of  test..  .■ Hre.  14.75  10.03 

Drv  fuel  per  eq.  ft.  grate  per  hour Lb».  19.52  29,43 

Refuoe  in  dry  ?uel Percent  14.08  12.49 

Moisture  in  fuel  as  fired "  44.26  42.88 

VolHtile  matter  in  combustible "  SO. 52  i9.'M 

Sulphur  in  dry  fuel "  1.42  1.68 

Water  evaporated  from  and  at  212°  per  hour: 

per  lb.  fuel  as  fired Lbe.  3.3S  3.48 

per  lb.  dry  fuel "  6  02  fi.lO 

per  lb.  combustible "  7.34  7.48 

Hone-power  developed, per  cent  of  rating Per  cent  73.9  112.8 

Efficiency  of  boiler  and  furnace '*  61.2  62.8 

"                "                  "           including  grate "  57.7  59.2 

"        over  all,  deducting  steam  used  by  blower..         "  52.6  54.5 

Temperature  of  flue  gaaee Deg,  F.  436  570 

.   Gas  analyBiH,  CO, 9,79  10.92 

0 9.27  8.26 

CO 0.05  0  23 

Loss  due  to  imperfect  combustion,  radiation,  and  un- 
accounted for Percent  11.78  5.78 

Notes. — The  vieible  smoke  during  all  the  testa  was  very  light  and  appeared 
to  consist  mostly  of  water  vapor.  Superheated  steam  was  used  in  the  ssh 
pit  blowers  (Argand).  Teat  No.  11  repreeented  the  highest  capacity  that 
could  be  developed  with  the  apparatus  without  Kreat  derreose  of  efficiency. 
.  The  boiler  was  rated  at  258  horse-power.  Heating  surface  2.587  sq.ft.,  giato 
surface,  54  sq.  ft.,  ratio  46  to  1.  It  is  evident  that  the  capacity  might  have 
been  much  greater  if  the  grate  surface  had  been  larger.    A  curve  of  the  15 
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teeta  shows  that  the  efficiency  of  boiler  and  funiace  drape  from  about  63  to 
57%  as  the  rate  of  combustioii  increases  from  19  to  29  lbs.  per  eq.  ft.  of  B»t« 
per  hour.  This  drop  is  perhapB  mostly  due  to  leas  complete  combustion  of 
the  juseoufi  combustible  in  the  combustion  space  of  the  boiler. 

Ine  results,  says  the  Bulletin,  show  that  this  combination  of  boiler  and 
furnace  gives  good  results  with  North  Dakota  lignite.  A  fuel  efGciency  (over 
all)  of  from  55  to  58%  can  be  obtained  with  the  full  capacity  of  the  boiler. 
The  steam  blower  for  the  ash  pit  is  inefficient,  and  there  is  no  gain  in  supplying 
superheated  steam  to  it.  A  considerable  saving  could  probably  be  made  by 
Bubetituting  a  fan  auch  as  is  commonly  used  for  forced  draft. 

Teats  with  Coke-oven  and  Blast-fornace  Gas  are  reported  in  Stakl 
und  Eisen,  Aug.  1913,  Jour.  A.  S.  M,  E.,  Oct.  1913.  A  double  flue 
boiler  of  925  sq.  ft  heating  surface,  fired  with  coke-oven  gas,  and  driven 
at  the  rate  of  2.4  and  2.6  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  heating  surface  per  hour,  gave 
74,9  and  80.2%  as  the  combined  efficiency  of  boiler,  auperheater  and 
economizer.  A  similar  boiler  with  968  sq.  ft.  heating  surface  and  602 
sq.  ft.  superheater  surface  fired  with  blast  furnace  gas  in  three  tests 
gave  efficiencies  as  follows:  boiler  64.5;  61;  63;  superheater,  9,7;  7.8; 
10,3;  economizers  5.2;  8.0;  9.4;  total,  79.4;  76.8;  82.7.  The  rates 
of  driving  in  lbs.  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212°  per  sq.  ft.  heating 
surface  per  hour  were  respectively  3,45;  2.91;  3,14.  The  composition 
of  the  gas  used  in  the  three  tests  was :  CO,,  12,4;  11.4;  11.4;  CO,  26.6; 
87.4 ;  27.4 ;  H,  4.8 ;  4.2 ;  4.0 ;  N,  56.2 ;  57,0 ;  57.2,  The  chimney  gases 
analyzed :  CO.,  23.4 ;  24.1,  23.3 ;  0,  0 ;  0.8 ;  1.0 ;  CO,  3.4 ;  0 ;  0,3,  The 
fuel  gases  in  these  test«  were  accurately  measured  by  a  gasometer. 

The  Hobenstein  Boiler,  which  was  used  by  the  U.  S.  Liquid 
Fuel  Board  in  experiments  with  oil  as  fuel,  is  shown  in  Fig.  273. 
The  lower  row  of  tubes,  which  support  the  fire-brick  roof  of  the 
furnace  are  4  in.  diameter;  all  the  other  tubes,  which  are  arranged  in 
banks  inclined  in  opposite  directions,  are  2  in.  The  dimensions  of 
the  experimental  boiler  are  as  follows:  Front  and  rear  steam  drums, 
24  in.;  four  connecting  drums,  each  16  in.;  mud  drum,  24  in,; 
tubes,  sixteen  4-in.,  7  ft.  long,  384  2-in.  9  ft.  long,  and  15  5-in.  down- 
take  tubes.  Heating  surface,  3130  sq.  ft.;  grate  surface  50.1  sq.  ft. 
Floor  apace  9  ft,  wide;  11  ft.  deep;  height  12  ft.  7  in.  Weight, 
boiler  and  fittings,  with  water,  54,137  lbs.,  without  water,  46,668 
lbs.  Weight  with  water  at  275  lbs.  pressure,  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate 
surface,  1080  lbs,;  per  sq.  ft.  heating  surface  25.4  lbs.  Air  spaces 
in  grate,  57%  of  grate  area.  Height  of  smoke  stack  above  grate, 
70  ft. ;  cross-section  of  emoke  stack,  8.7  sq.  ft.  The  boiler  was  driven, 
with  oil  as  fuel,  at  a  rate  of  evaporation  as  high  as  16.7  lbs.  of  water 
per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour.  The  low  efBciencies  shown  in 
the  table  below  were  no  doubt  due  to  the  combustion  chamber  being 
far  to  small  to  allow  complete  combusion  of  the  gases.  At  times  of 
rapid  driving  great  volumes  of  dense  smoke  were  emitted  from  the 
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chimney.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  teste  is  that  very  low 
efficiency  may  be  obtained  with  fuel  oil  when  it  is  burned  imperfectly. 
These  teste  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Yarrow  boiler,  given 


Fia,  273.— The  Hohenhtein  Boiler. 

below,  to  show  the  great  improvement  made  in  oil-burning  in  recent 
practice. 

Comparative  Testa  witti  Oil  Faeli.  Edgar  Kidwell  (Power, 
May  19,  1908)  gives  a  table  of  results  of  four  testa  with  a  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  boiler  and  four  with  a  Stirling  boiler,  both  using  Cali- 
fornia oil  of  the  same  quality,  18,500  to  18,750  B.T.U.  per  lb.,  cor- 
rected for  moisture,  from  which  the  following  figures  are  taken : 


Water  ev&porated  from  and  at  212°  perequare  foot  per  heating  surface  per  hour. 

B.  AW I   ....  I    3,851  ....  I    4.621  ....  1    6.861  ....  I    7.11 

Stirling 1    3.58|  ....  |    4.65|  ....  |    5.68|  ....  |    6.941  .,., 

Efficiency. 


B.  A  W 

Stirling 

Temp,  flue  gases. 
E^y.  compared  with 
formula . 


79.16 
454 


83.06 
438' 


76.73 

7 

4  25 


517 


80. 6t 
464 


74.05 


79.37 


71.5 
720 


73.62 
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TESTS  or  THE  BOBKN3TB1N  BXPEBWENTAI,  MABINE  BOILBS. 

Engineering  Naot,  April  9,  1903. 


Water  per  sq.ft.  he&ting  surface  per  hr. 

Coal  per  Bq.tt.,  grate,  per  hr 

Equiv.evap.  per  lb.  combustible 

Stack  temperature  leas  lire  room  temp.  " 

LoMio  heat  UP  stack,  Iper  cent 

Loss  in  beat  aue  to  incomplete  combustion 

of  C,  per  cent 

B<^er  efficiency,  per  cent 


4  7S 

5  fin 

22.9 

2K.K 

n  H 

11  w 

481 

475 

17.7 

A  ft 

72,  a 

73 

7.23 
35.5 
11.41 


12.18 
72.2 
9.53 


on.  TRIALS. 


Water  per  sq.ft  heating  surface 

Equiv.  evap.  per  lb. of  oil. 
Stack   temperature   less   fire- 
Low  in  heat  up  stack^  per  cent . 
Loss  in  heat  due  to  incomplete 

combustion  of  C . . . 
Boiler  efficiency 


4,57 
14.43 

6.50 
14.22 

6.61 
14.35 

8.19 
13-29 

9.23 
12.70 

11.38 
12.18 

13.86 
11.73 

397 
13-2 

445 
14.4 

479 
15.4 

627 
15.1 

684 
17-3 

857 
20.1 

746 
24.2 

2.4 
71.5 

0.7 
70.4 

0.4 

1.2 

05.8 

7.7 
62.8 

e.4 

60.3 

1.7 
58.1 

The  formula  used  for  comparison  ie  ,B=83— 1.3(lf/S— 3) 
which  is  taken  to  be  that  of  beat  probable  performance  for  oil 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  explanation  of  the  better 
performance  of  the  B.  &  W.  boiler  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Stirling  is  that  the  furnaces  were  different.  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
boiler  was  equipped  with  a  furnace  having  burners  located  at  the 
bridgewall,  and  discharging  the  flame  toward  the  front  of  the  boiler. 
The  Stirling  boiler  was  equipped  with  burners  inserted  through 
the  flre-doora  and  directing  flame  toward  the  bridgewall  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  practice.  The  large  drop  in  efficiency  of  the  B.  &  W. 
boiler  at  the  highest  rate  of  driving  is  probably  due  to  an  insufiicient 
furnace  volume  for  burning  the  oil  at'  that  rate.  The  higher  tem- 
peratures of  the  flue  gases  in  the  Stirling  tests  indicates  that  the 
combustion  of  the  gases  from  the  oil  was  not  completed  in  the 
furnace. 

Tuts  of  a  Boiler  with  OU  Fnel  at  EedoEdo,  Cal.  {Power,  Maj  9, 
1911). — The  boiler  was  a  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  3-pasa,  with  6042  sq. 
ft.  water  heating  surface  and  960  sq.  ft.  superheating  surface.  Ham- 
mel  oil-burners  were  used,  steam-driven,  and  supplied  with  air  which 
was  heated  in  brick  tunnels  under  the  furnace.  The  principal  results 
were  as  follows,  the  testa  being  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  rate  of 
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driving:  (There  were  seven  tests.    So.  5  in  the  table  gives  the  average 
results.    See  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1911,  p.  90.) 


, 

a 

s 

4 

E 

a 

T 

78.7 

4: 

+6.1 

Iff 

ii, 

143' 

+i:b 

15 :« 

li' 

■iir 

+o!s 

434 

18.1S4 

4:32 
SO.S 

'1;' 

1 ' 

+1.S 

1S3.3 

I   .37 

'A' 

ir 

Depaity,  Bsuin« 

•rrl* 

Steam  UBedby  bunHn.  per  not 

..^" 

•  Evmpontad  from  Bod  M  S1Z°. 

The   straight-line    formula   between    tests   No.    2   and   No.    8    is 
£  =  83.2— (ir AS'  — a).     The   figures  in   the  last  line   show  how 
closely  the  results  obtained  agreed  with  this  formula.     The  tests  are 
of  especial  interest  in  show- 
ing that  high  economy  can 
be  obtained  at  high  rates  of 
driving  when  the  percentage 
of  oxygen  in  tlie  gases  and 
the   excess   air   supply   are 
kept  low. 

The  temperature  of  the 
gases  was  taken  by  electric 
pvrometers  at  six  points  as 
shown  in  Fig.  274.  The 
results  were  as  follows;  Fio.  274. — Location  of  Ptbohbtbrb. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

Avge. 

Evap.  from  and  at  212° 
per  sq.ft.  H.S.  per  hr 

Temperature  otgasea: 
1.  Above  3d  tube  Ist 

2.64 

1100 
040 
670 
500 
450 
385 

473 
92 

3.24 

1090 
640 
540 
500 
450 
398 

457 
76 

3.77 

U60 
700 
620 
520 
505 
409 

468 
87 

3,78 

1180 
680 
610 
510 
495 
406 

465 
84 

4. 58 

1240 
780 
650 
650 
630 
429 

474 
93 

6.63 

1300 
940 
740 
600 
S70 
477 

494 
113 

6.74 

1800 
1170 
820 
700 
660 
538 

527 
144 

4.32 

2.  ToporiBtpaaa.... 

3.  Topof2dpaa8 

4.  Bottom  of  2d  pass. 

5.  not  torn  of  3d  pass. 

6.  In  flue 

Temp,   of   superheated 

793 
650 
554 
523 
435 

Elegrees  of  superheat. . . 

98 
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Tettf  of  a  Karine  Boiler  vith  Oil  Fsel. — A  series  of  biz  tests  of  a 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  marine  boiler  with  Texas  crude  oil  at  rates  of  drir- 
ing  from  4.11  to  15,83  lbs,  evaporated  from  and  at  212°  per  eq.  ft. 
of  heating  surface  per  hour  is  reported  in  Jour,  Am.  Soc,  Naval 
Engineers,  Maj,  1911.  Feabody  mechanical  atomizers  were  used. 
The  heating  surface  of  the  boiler  was  2571  sq.  ft.,  volume  of  furnace 
217  cu.  ft.    Following  are  the  principal  results: 

on.   TESTS   or   BABCOCK   *    WILCOX  HARINK   BOILBR. 


Numbei  of  t«at 

Number  of  burners  in  use. . . , 

SteAtn  pressure  by  gase,  lbs. . . 

Oil  pleasure  by  gage,  Ibe 

Temp,  of  fireroom,  degieM  F  - 

Temp,  of  oil,  d^rees  F. 

Temp,  of  chim.  gases,  deg.  F . 
Percent .  of  moisture  in  sMam . 

Smoke,  scale  of  5 

Oil  per  hour,  pounds 

Oil  per  h.  per  cu.  ft.  fumace 

Oil  per  hr.  per  sq.  ft.  heating 
surface,  Ids 

Oil  pec  hr.  per  burner,  lbs 

Equiv.  to  coal  per  aq.ft.  of 
grate  nurface.,  lbs 

Equiv.  evaporation  from  and 
at  212°  F.  per  sq.ft.  of  heatr 
JDf;  Hurfoee,  Iba 

Equiv.  ev^mration  from  aud 
at  212°  F.  per  cu.ft.  of  fur- 
nace volume,  lbs 

Evaporation  from  and  at  212' 
F.  per  Uj.  oil,  lbs 

Chimney  Gat  Analj/eit 

Caitoo  dioiide  (COi) 

Oxygen  (O) 

Cajbon  monoxide  (GO) .... 
Nitrogen  (N) 

Efficieney 
Efficiency  of  boiler 


209.0 

igi.i 

71.1 
175.3 


270.2 
75.34 


187.60 
13.70 


210.4 
188. S 
75.2 


112.87 
14.37 

0,26 

7.88 

.00 

83.06 

72.68 


300.6 
28.34 


87.06 
15.72 


79.50 


240.3 
43.00 


48.70 
15,86 


84.02 
80.21 


125.10 
14.12 

10.7! 

5.18 

.02 

84.09 

71.41 


243.4 
46.14 


138.63 
15.44 


84.33 
78.08 


The  plotted  diagram  of  these  tests.  Fig,  275,  indicates  that  the  re- 
ported efficiency  of  Nos.  3  and  6  may  be  3  or  4  per  cent  too  high,  and 
that  Nos.  3  and  5  are  lower  than  they  would  be  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  The  formula  of  the  straight  line  drawn  from 
No.  4  to  No.  I  is  B  =  81.24  ~  0.93  {W/S  —  3). 

The  analyaie  of  the  chimney  gases  in  the  best  test,  No.  4,  showed 
COi,  11.86;  0,  4.08;  CO,  0.04;  N,  84.02.  This  corresponds  to  21.05 
lbs.  dry  gas  per  lb.  carbon.    A  heat  balance  shows  the  following: 
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B.T.U.  ParMDt. 

LoflBofhefttinthedryBaaM 21.OSX36SX0.24-  1,869  9.76 

Loss  of  heat  in  HK)  fromH  in  theoil .  .0,109XdX(212-70}  + 

970+0.48(447-212) -   1,193  6.2(1 

Utilized  in  m&king  eteatn .- 15.86X970.4  =■16,391  80.21 

18.443  96.22 
LoH  bjr  radiation,  heating  moisture  in  air,  incomplete  combus- 
tion, and  miacoounted  for 747  3.78 

19,190  100.00 


.. 

-»                             ""-, 

1                                                        -"-«     '''., 

■'■'          ^:=~ 

1            ;.      ,    1 

FiQ.  275. 


■nqnnitadtra 

-RB8ui;r8  c 


'  Tebtb  ■with  Oil  Fuel. 


Test  of  a  Yarrow  Boiler  witli  Oil  Fuel.  (Proc.  Inst.  Nav  Arch., 
1912). — A  modified  Yarrow  boiler,  in  which  some  of  the  upper  rows 
of  tubes  on  one  side  were  removed  aud  an  equal  amount  of  super- 
heating surface  was  added  above  the  nest  of  tubes,  was  tested  with 
results  as  below.  The  total  heating  surface  was  6700  sq.  ft.,  of  which 
1265  sq.  ft.  was  superheating  surface.  The  steam  pressure  was  alwut 
342  lbs.  The  superheating  ranged  from  31°  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
driving  to  93°  at  the  highest. 


1.55 

ta.i 

0.096 

465 
409 

4IG 

80.1 

3.7 
16.1 
0.230 

481 
432 

448 

80.1 

8.6 
16-9 
0.642 

647 
536 

551 

79.0 

12.8 
l2.2 
0.850 

903 
685 

ess 

7B.2 

14.4 
15-0 
0.964 

926 

698 

727 
74.2 

per  gq.  ft.  heating  surface  per  hr 

18.0 

Lba.  oil  per  sq.  ft.  heat,  aurf .  per  hr. 
Temp,  of  gasea  between  water  tube 

1.237 
1121 

Temp,  of  gases  above  superheater.  . 
''       "        above  large  nest  of 

828 

19,500  B.T.U.  per  to.  of  oil)  % ,  . 

72.6 

This  test  is  remarkable  for  the  high  rate  of  evaporation  reached 
and  for  the  small  decrease  in  efficiency  with  increased  rat«a  of  driving. 
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The  (onnnla£:=81.5-0.6(-^-3j±  1  expresaeB  the  relation  of.the 
eflBciency  to  rate  of  driving  when  the  latter  is  above  3  lbs.  per  eq.  ft 


Fio.  276. — Yarrow  Boiler  with  Soperheater. 

of  heating  surface  per  hour.    The  cut,  Fig.  276,  shows  the  location  of 

the  superheater  tubes. 

Teats  of  Two  Kinds  of  Tile  Boof  in  a  Heine  Soiler.  (Bulletin 
No.  34  U  of  111.  Eng.  Expt. 
Sta.,  1909.)— Te!?ts  were 
made  with  a  Heine  boiler 
provided  with  a  chain  grate 
furnace  and  an  extension 
arch  built  3  ft.  in  front  of  the 
boiler.  The  setting  was  of  the 
usual  form.  The  roof  of  the 
furnace,  made  by  tiles  sup- 
ported by  the  lower  row  of 
tubes,  in  four  tests  wae  of 
what  is  known  as  C-tile,  which 
completely  envelop  the  tubes. 


C-tile. 
Fio.  277.— Two  kAids  of  Tile  Roof. 


and  in  four  other  testa  of  T-tile,  which  rest  upon  the  tubes,  covering 
their  upper  surface  only. 

The  coal  was  Vermilion  Co.,  111.,  screenings,  averaging  12,2% 
moisture  and  14.6%  ash  by  analysis.  In  the  boiler  tests  the  ash  and 
refuse  averaged  in  the  C-tile  tests  19.80%  and  in  the  T-tile  testa 
15.75%.  The  differences  in  handling  the  fire  in  the  two  tests  as 
shown  by  the  difference  in  percentage  of  refuse  and  in  the  CO,  in  the 
gases,  which  latter  is  far  too  low  for  good  economy,  go  far  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference  of  3%  in  efficiency.     With  the  C-tile  nearly 
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' 

C-TO». 

T-TUe. 

2066 
2161 
196S 
1642 
658 

66.6 
6,8 
None 

1883 
1861 
1697 
1384 
468 

68.6 

7.5 

VerylitUe 

3.72 

300 

"      forward  iMirt  of  combustion  chamber. 
"      rear  port  of  combustion  chambw 

371 
268 
90 

Efficiency,    (C-tile,    64.4    to    «6.3,    T-tile, 

Wat«r  evap.  from  and  at  213'  per  sq.  ft.  H.  S. 

the  whole  heating  surface  of  the  lover  row  of  tubes  was  protected 
from  impingement  by  the  hot  gases,  and  effectively  shielded  from 
radiation  from  the  fuel  bed  and  the  particles  of  incandescent  carbon 
in  the  gases. 

It  was  evident,  says  the  report,  that  had  higher  capacity  been  de- 
manded, trouble  with  black  amoke  would  have  resulted  with  the  T-tile 
roof.  In  that  case  it  ia  likely  that  the  C-tile  roof  would  have  shown 
the  higher  efficieocy, 

Saperheated  Steam  in  LooomotiTe  Serviee. — Publication  No.  137  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washingtoii,  a  book  of  144  pages,  contains 
the  full  record  of  a  research  by  Dr.  W.  F.  ii.  Goss,  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  Purdue  University,  of  the  operation  of  two  locomotives, 
one  with  saturated  and  the  other  with  superheated  steam.  The  results 
are  Teviewed  by  Dr.  Gobs  in  Bulletin  57  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Engineering  Experiment  Station,  1912,  The  following  is  a'summary 
of  his  conclusions : 

Superheated  steam  may  be  successfutly  used  in  locomotive  service 
without  involving  mechanism  which  is  unduly  complicated  or  difBcult 
to  maintain. 

The  various  details  in  contact  with  the  highly  heated  steam,  such 
as  the  superheater,  piping,  valves,  pistons,  and  rod  packing,  give 
practically  no  trouble  in  maintenance. 

Superheating  materially  reduces  the  consumption  of  water  and 
fuel  and  increases  the  power  capacity  of  the  locomotive. 

The  combined  boiler  and  superheater  tested  contains  934  sq.  ft. 
of  water-heating  surface  and  193  sq.  ft.  of  superheating  surface;  it 
delivers  steam  which  is  superheated  approximately  150^.  The  amount 
of  superheat  diminishes  when  the  boiler-pressure  is  increased,  and 
increases  when  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  increased,  the  precise  relation 
being, 

T  =  VZ3  -  QMS  P  +  7.%8  H 

where  T  represents  the  superheat  in  degrees  F.,  P  the  boiler-pres- 
sure by  gage,  and  H  the  equivalent  evaporation  per  foot  of  water- 
heating  surface  per  hour. 
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The  evaporation  of  the  combined  boiler  and  superheater  tested  is 

£!  =  11.706  — 0.214  H 

where  E  la  the  equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  fuel  and  H  is  the 
equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  water-heating  and 
superheating  surface.* 

The  ratio  of  the  heat  absorbed  per  square  foot  of  euperheatiug 
surface  to  that  absorbed  per  square  foot  of  water-heating  surface  ranges 
from  0.34  to  0.53,  increasing  aa  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  increased. 
'  When  the  boiler  and  superheater  are  operated  at  normal  maximum 
power,  and  when  they  are  served  with  Pennsylvania  or  West  Virginia 
coal  of  good  quality,  the  available  heat  supplied  is  accounted  for 
approximately  as  follows : 


a  superheater. , 


Utilised : 67 

Loet  in  vapoming  moisture  ia  coal 5 

Loot  in  CO 1 

Lost  through  high  temperature  of  escaping  gaaea. 14 ' 

Loat  in  the  form  of  sparks  and  cinden 12 

Lost  through  grate 4 

Lost  through  radiation,  leakage,  and  unaccounted  for. ....  7 

Neither  the  steam  nor  the  coal  consumption  is  materially  affected 
by  considerable  chaoges  in  boiler- pressure,  a  fact  which  justiOee  the 
use  of  comparatively  low  pressures  in  connection  with  superheating. 

For  inaximum  cylinder  efficiency  with  steam  superheated  150**, 
when  the  boiler-preasure  is  120,  the  best  cut-off  is  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  stroke,  diminishing  as  the  pressure  is  raised,  until  at 
340  lbs.  it  becomes  SO  per  cent. 

The  saving  in  water  consumption  and  in  coal  consumption  per 
unit  power  developed,  which  was  effected  by  the  superheatng  loco- 
motive, in  comparison  with  the  saturated-steam  locomotive,  is  as 
follows ; 

Boiler  pressure 120  160              200              240 

Waterperl.H.P.hr.  saturated..  29,1  26,6            "■  *            ~'  " 

"       "          "         superheated  23.8  22.3 

Gain  per  cent 18  16 

CoalperI.H.P.hr.  saturated...  4.00  3.59 

"       "        "           superheated  3.31  3 .  08 

Gain  pet  cent 17  14                13                 6 

The  power  capacity  of  the  superheating  locomotive  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  saturated-steam  locomotive. 


25.5 

24.7 

21.6 

22.6 

3.43 

3.31 

2.87 

3.12 

•  Assuming  14,000  B.T.U.  per  pound  as  the  heating  value  of  the  fuel,  thia 
formula  ia  equivalent  to  Efficiency  ^77.6  — 1.5(1P/iS— 3),  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  several  atroight  liue  fonnuta^  given  in  Chap.  IX. 
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The  number  of  Buperheating  locomotives  in  Europe  is  nov  (1911) 
reported  as  7000  and  that  the  nnmber  in  this  country,  in  service 
or  under  order,  is  approximately  2000. 

Teata  of  Boilen  Tith  Natural  Qas  aa  FiieL— J.  TA.  Whitham 
(Trans.  A,  S.  M.  E.,  1906)  reports  the  results  of  BCveral  teste  of 
water-tube  boilera  with  natural  gaB.  The  following  is  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  results: 


Cook  VartiMl. 

H«».. 

Cahd 

IUtedH.P.ofboUe«.. 

H.  P.  developed 

Temperature  at  chiniDey 

1500    1500 
1642    1507 
521      494 

6.0      6,4 

44,9*  41.0* 
72.7     .... 

200 
156 
386 

46. Ot 

65.8 

200 
218 
450 

40. 7t 

200 

258 
465 

38. 3t 
74.9 

300 
340 
406 

4.8 

42.3 

300 
280 
374 

Cu.  rt.  of  gas  per  boiler 

34 

Boiler  efficiency,  % 

Mr.  Whithain  found  that  as  good  economy  was  obtained  with  a 
blue  ae  with  a  white  or  straw  flame,  and  no  better.  Greater  capacity 
may  be  made  with  a  straw  white  than  with  a  blue  flame.  A  writer 
in  Power,  Oct.  S2,  1918,  commenting  on  this  says  "it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  blue  flame  indicates  more  efBcient  combustion,  a 
higher  temperature  and  a  superior  performance,  other  things  being 
equal."  Things  that  are  "generally  conceded"  are  sometimes  wrong, 
and  this  is  an  instance.  A  blue  flame  indicates  combustion  of  a 
thorough  mixture  of  air  and  gas.  The  air  supply  may  be  just  suf- 
ficient to  make  complete  combustion,  in  which  case  the  temperature 
at  the  point  of  the  flame  will  be  considerably  over  3000°  F.,  or  it 
may  be  greatly  in  escess,  in  which  case  the  temperature  will  be  lower. 
A  white  flame  indicates  delayed  combustion,  the  white  color  being 
due  to  particles  of  incandescent  carbon,  but  these  particles,  when 
they  reach  the  margin  of  the  flame  and  there  come  in  contact  with 
heated  air  are  burned  to  invisible  carbon  dioxide.  Whether  the  flame 
is  blue  or  white,  whether  combustion  is  instantaneous  or  delayed,  the 
eame  quantity  of  fuel  burned  will  generate  the  same  quantity  of  heat, 
and  if  the  air  supply  is  the  same  in  both  cases  the  boiler  efficiency 
should  be  the  same.  But  the  efficiency  will  be  decreased  with  either 
the  blue  or  the  white  flame  if  the  air  supply  is  excessive,  and  in  case 
of-  the  white  flame  it  it  is  allowed  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  boiler 
before  the  combustion  is  complete,  so  that  the  white-hot  carbon  parti- 
cles are  cooled  and  become  particles  of  soot  instead  of  being  burned. 
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Water 


Weight  of  Water  at  Siflereiit  lemperatorea. — Tbe  weight  of 
water  at  maximum  density,  39,1°,  is  generally  taken  at  the  figure 
given  by  Rankine,  62.425  Iba.  per  eu.  ft.  Some  authorities  give  as  low 
as  62,379.  The  figure  62,5  commonly  given  is  approximate.  The 
highest  authoritative  figure  is  62.435.  At  62°  F.  the  figures  range 
from  62.291  to  63.360.  The  figure  62.355  ia  generally  accepted  as  the 
most  accurate. 

At  32°  P.  figures  given  by  different  writers  range  from  62,3?9  to 
62.418.  Clark  gives  the  latter  figure  and  Hamilton  Smith,  Jr.  (from 
Bosetti),  gives  63.416. 

Weight  of  Water  at  Temperatorea  above  300°  F.  (Landolt  and 
Bernstein's  Tables,  1906.) 


Poundi 

PoUDdl 

Lba. 

^ 

(ffl^i. 

r 

f^^s. 

^'■ 

«i. 

> 

r^<i. 

^- 

fCir 

u.,. 

r^iS. 

Foot. 

Foot. 

Foot. 

wn 

60.12 

270 

58.26 

340 

55.94 

410 

53.0 

480 

49.7 

5.50 

45.0 

2KI 

19.88 

m) 

67-96 

3W) 

55.57 

42(1 

52.6 

490 

49.2 

560 

44.9 

2ai 

59.63 

■K*) 

57.65 

:frto 

55.18 

4;io 

52.2 

5(X) 

48,7 

57(1 

44.1 

«to 

59.37 

300 

57,33 

.170 

54,78 

440 

51.7 

510 

48.1 

.WO 

43  .3 

57.00 

51.2 

520 

47.6 

590 

42.6 

ZS) 

58.83 

3'.iO 

58.66 

HHO 

53.94 

4110 

50.7 

!\^) 

47.0 

«KI 

41.8 

58.55 

» 

56.30 

400 

53.5 

470 

53.2 

640 

46.3 

Weight  of  Water  per  Cubic  Poot,  from  32°  to  312°  F.,  and  heat- 
units  per  pound,  reckoned  above  33°  F. :  The  figures  for  weight  of 
water  in  the  following  table,  made  by  interpolating  the  table  given 
by  Clark  as  calculated  from  Rankine's  formula,  with  'corrections  for 
apparent  errors,  was  published  by  the  author  in  1884,  Trans,  A, 


♦  This  chapter  ia  chiefly  ci 
Podwtbook." 


□piled  from  the  author's  "Mechanical  EngloG 
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S.  M.  E.,  vi.  90,  The  figures  for  heat-units  are  from  Marks  and 
Davis's  Steam  Tables,  1909.  (For  heat-uoita  above  213°  see  Steam 
Tables.) 


i 

a 

1 

3,' 

r^ 

il 

A 

H 

li^ 

li 

f^ 

1 

m 

I 

^i 

III 

1 

te 

H 

» 

n 

H 

^ 

^ 

: 

32 

62.42 

0 

78 

62.25 

46.04 

123 

61.68 

90.90 

108 

60,81 

135,86 

3S 

62.42 

1.01 

79 

62.24 

47.04 

124 

61,67 

91,90 

169 

60,79 

136,86 

62.42 

2.02 

80 

62.23 

48,03 

125 

61.66 

92,90 

170 

60,77 

137,87 

62.42 

a.  02 

81 

82.22 

49  03 

126 

61,63 

93,90 

171 

60,75 

158.87 

62,42 

4.03 

82 

62.21 

50,03 

127 

61,61 

94,89 

172 

60,73 

139.87 

62  42 

5.04 

S3 

62,20 

51,02 

128 

81,80 

95,89 

173 

60.70 

140,87 

62.42 

6.04 

84 

62.19 

52,02 

129 

61,58 

96,89 

174 

60,68 

141,87 

62.42 

7. OS 

85 

62.18 

53,02 

130 

61,56 

97,89 

175 

60,66 

142,87 

82.42 

8.05 

86 

62.17 

64  01 

131 

61.54 

98.89 

176 

60,64 

143  87 

41 

62.42 

9.05 

87 

62.16 

55,01 

132 

61,52 

99,88 

177 

60,62 

144,88 

62,42 

10.06 

88 

62,15 

56,01 

133 

61.51 

100.88 

178 

60.59 

145,88 

62.42 

11,06 

89 

62,14 

57,00 

134 

61,49 

101,88 

179 

60,57 

146,88 

44 

62,42 

12,06 

90 

62,13 

58,00 

135 

61,47 

102,88 

180 

60,55 

147,88 

4S 

62.42 

13,07 

91 

62,12 

59,00 

136 

61,45 

103.88 

181 

60,53 

148,88 

46|  62.42 

14.07 

62,11 

60.00 

137 

61,43 

104.87 

182 

60,60 

140,89 

47  62.42 

15,07 

93 

62,10 

60,99 

138 

61  41 

105,87 

183 

60,48 

150,89 

48 

62.41 

18,07 

94 

62,09 

61.99 

139 

61,39 

106,87 

184 

60,46 

151,89 

49 

62.41 

17,08 

96 

62,08 

62,99 

140 

61.37 

107,87 

185 

60,44 

152,89 

50 

62.41 

18,08 

£6 

62.07 

63,98 

141 

61,38 

108-87 

186 

60,41 

153  89 

61 

62.41 

19,08 

97 

62-06 

64,98 

142 

61,34 

109.87 

187 

60,39 

154,90 

52 

62.40 

20,08 

62,06 

65,98 

143 

61.32 

110-87 

188 

60,37 

155,90 

53 

62.40 

21,08 

99 

62,03 

86,97 

144 

61,30 

111-87 

189 

60,34 

156,90 

54 

62.40 

22,08 

100 

62,02 

67,97 

145 

61,28 

112,86 

190 

60,32 

157,91 

fiS 

62.39 

23,08 

101 

62,01 

68-97 

146 

61,28 

113.86 

191 

60,29 

158.91 

56 

62.39 

24,08 

102 

62,00 

69,96 

147 

61,24 

114.86 

192 

60,27 

169,91 

67 

62.39 

25,08 

1P3 

61,99 

70.96 

148 

61.22 

115,86 

193 

60,25 

160  91 

58 

62.38 

26,08 

104 

61,97 

71,96 

149 

61.20 

118,86 

194 

60,22 

161,92 

59 

62.38 

27,08 

105 

61,96 

72,95 

150 

61.18 

117,86 

195 

60.20 

162-92 

60 

62.37 

28.08 

106 

61,95 

73,95 

161 

61,16 

118,86 

196 

60,17 

163,92 

61 

62.37 

29,08 

107 

61.93 

74,96 

152 

61.14 

119,86 

197 

60,15 

164  93 

62 

62  36 

30,08 

108 

61,92 

75.95 

153 

81,12 

120,86 

198 

80,12 

166,93 

63 

62.36 

31,07 

109 

61.91 

76,94 

164 

61,10 

121,86 

199 

60,10 

166,94 

64 

62,35 

32,07 

110 

61.89 

77,94 

155 

81,08 

122,86 

200 

60,07 

167,94 

65 

62,34 

33-07 

111 

61.88 

78.94 

156 

61,06 

123,86 

201 

60.06 

168,94 

66 

62.34 

34,07 

112 

81,88 

79,93 

157 

61,04 

124,86 

202 

60,02 

169.95 

67 

62.33 

35,07 

113 

61-85 

80,93 

158 

61,02 

126,88 

203 

60,00 

170,96 

68 

62.33 

36,07 

114 

61,83 

81.93 

159 

61,00 

126,86 

204 

59,97 

171,96 

69 

62.32 

37,06 

lis 

61,82 

82,92 

160 

60.98 

127-86 

205 

59.95 

172,96 

70 

62,31 

38.06 

116 

61.80 

83,92 

lei 

60,96 

128,86 

206 

69,92 

173,97 

71 

62.31 

39,06 

117 

61,78 

84,92 

162 

60,94 

129,86 

207 

59,89 

174.97 

72 

62,30 

40,05 

118 

61,77 

85.92 

163 

60,92 

130,86 

208 

59,87 

73 

62.29 

41,06 

119 

61.75 

86.91 

164 

60,90 

131,86 

209 

59,84 

74 

62.28 

42,05 

120 

61,74 

87,91 

165 

60,87 

132-86 

210 

69,82 

177,99 

75 

62.28 

43,05 

121 

61.72 

88,91 

166 

60,8.'> 

133,86 

211 

59,79 

178,99 

76 

62.27 

43.04 

122 

61,70 

89,91 

167 

60.83 

134.86 

212 

59.78 

180-00 

77 

62,26 

46-04 
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660  STEAM-BOILER  ECONOMY. 

Later  authorities  give  figures  for  the  weight  of  water  which  differ 
in  the  second  decimal  place  only  from  those  given  above,  as  follows : 

Temp.  F 40  50     *  60  70  80  90 

LbB.percu.£t.   62.43  62.42  62.37  62.30  62.22  62.11 

Temp.  F 100  110  120  130  140  150 

Lbe.percu.(t.  63.00  61.86  61.71  61.55  61.38  61.18 

Temp.  F 160  170  180  190  200  210 

U)e.percu.ft.  61.00  60.80  60. SO  60.36  60.12  59.88 

Steam. 

The  Temperature  of  Steam  in  contact  with  water  depends  upon 
the  pi-esBure  under  which  it  is  generated.  At  the  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure  (14.7  lbs.  per  eq.  in.)  its  temperature  is  212°  F.  As 
the  pressure  is  increased,  as  by  tlie  steam  being  generated  in  a  closed 
vessel,  its  temperature,  and  that  of  the  water  in  its  presence,  increases. 

Saturated  Steam  is  steam  of  the  temperature  due  to  its  pressure 
— not  superheated. 

Superheated  Steam  is  eteam  heated  to  a  temperature  above  that 
due  to  its  pressure. 

Dry  Steam  is  steam  which  contains  no  moisture.  It  may  be  either 
saturated  or  superheated. 

Wet  Steam  is  steam  containing  intermingled  moisture,  mist,  or 
spray.  It  has  the  same  temperature  as  dry  saturated  steam  of  the 
same  pressure. 

Water  introduced  into  the  presence  of  superheated  steam  will  flash 
into  vapor  until  the  temperature  of  tlie  steam  is  reduced  to  that  due  to 
ita  pressure.  Water  in  the  presence  of  saturated  steam  has  the  same 
temperature  as  the  steam.  Should  cold  water  be  int^roduced,  lowering 
the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass,  some  of  the  steam  will  be  con- 
densed, reducing  the  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  remainder,  until 
an  equilibrium  is  established. 

The  total  heat  in  steam  (above  32°)  includes  three  elements: 

Ist,  The  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  to 
the  temperature  of  the  steam. 

8d.  The  heat  required  to  evaporate  the  water  at  that  temperature, 
called  internal  latent  heat. 

3d.  The  latent  heat  of  volume,  or  the  external  work  done  by  the 
steam  in  making  room  for  itself  against  the  pressure  of  the  super- 
incumbent atmosphere  (or  surrounding  steam  if  inclosed  in  a  vessel). 

The*  sum  of  the  last  two  elements  is  called  the  latent  heat  of 
steam. 
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Heat  Keqoired  to  Oenerate  1  Ponnd  of  Steam  at  212°. — 

Heat-uoita, 
Sensible  heat,  to  raise  1  lb.  water  {rom  32"  to  212°  —  180.0 

Latent  beat,  1,  of  the  forii\atioii  of  span  at  212°, , .  =-     897.6 
2,  of  eipanaioQ  against  the  atmoapheric 
pressure,  2116.4  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  X 
26.79  cu. ft.  =  65,786  foot-pounds 

+  778 ;...=      72.8       970.4 

Total  heat  above  32° 1150.4 

Identiflcatioii  of  Dry  Steam  ij  Appearance  of  a  Jet. — Prof. 
DeotoD  (TranB.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  x)  found  that  jets  of  steam  show 
immistakable  change  of  appearance  to  the  eye  when  steam  varies  less 
than  1  per  cent  from  the  condition  of  saturation  either  in  the  direc- 
tion of  wetness  or  superheating. 

If  a  jet  of  steam  flow  from  a  boiler  into  the  atmosphere  under 
circumstances  such  that  very  little  loss  of  heat  occurs  through  radia- 
tion, etc.,  and  the  jet  be  transparent  close  to  tlie  orifice,  or  be  even  a 
grayish-white  color,  the  steam  may  be  assumed  to  be  so  nearly  dry 
that  no  portable  condensing  calorimeter  will  be  capable  of  measuring 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  steam.  If  the  jet  be  strongly  white,  the 
amount  of  water  may  be  roughly  judged  up  to  about  2  per  cent,  but 
beyond  this  a  calorimeter  only  can  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
moistoie. 
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r   BATUBATED   BTBAM. 


(CoodwuHl  fmm  Ul 

k>udD* 

™->  8t«m  Tmbl«  wid 

DiHnnu, 

009.  br  parmianen  of  tb. 

TottJ  B«t  Above 

Vu- 

Bq.  ft. 

t™p«»- 

FKhren- 

32 

F. 

Voluine. 

of 

wJ'^'r 

Inths 

Slwni. 

Hut- 

8l«in,Lb. 

oorr. 

HMt- 

H«it- 

UDiU. 

29.74 

0.0886 

32 

0.00 

1073,4 

1073.4 

3294 

0.000304 

29.67 

0.1217 

40 

8,05 

1076.9 

1068.9 

2438 

0.000410 

29,56 

0-17RO 

50 

18,08 

1081,4 

1063.3 

1702 

0.000587 

29.40 

0.2562 

60 

28,08 

1085.9 

1057.8 

1208 

0.000826 

29,18 

0,3626 

70 

38,06 

1090.3 

1052.3 

871 

0.001148 

28.89 

0.505 

80 

48.03 

1094,8 

1046,7 

636.8 

0.001570 

28.60 

0.69S 

90 

68-00 

1099,2 

1041,2 

469,3 

0-002131 

28.00 

0,946 

100 

67-97 

1103,6 

1035,6 

350.8 

0.002861 

27.88 

1 

101,83 

69.8 

1104,4 

1034,6 

0.00300 

26.86 

2 

126,15 

94-0 

1115.0 

1021,0 

173.5 

0-00576 

23.81 

3 

141,52 

109.4 

1121,6 

1012,3 

118,5 

0.00845 

21.78 

4 

153,01 

120  9 

1126,5 

1005,7 

90.5 

0.01107 

19.74 

6 

162,28 

130,1 

1130,5 

1000,3 

73,33 

0,01364 

17.70 

6 

170.06 

137,9 

1133,7 

996,8 

61,89 

0-01616 

15.67 

7 

176-85 

144,7 

1136.6 

991,8 

53,56 

0.01867 

13.83 

8 

182.86 

150,8 

1139.0 

988,2 

47.27 

0-02115 

11.60 

9 

188,27 

156,2 

1141,1 

985,0 

42  36 

0,02361 

9.66 

10 

193.22 

161,1 

1143.1 

982,0 

38.38 

0.02606 

7.62 

11 

197.76 

166,7 

1144.9 

979,2 

35,10 

0.02849 

5.49 

12 

201,96 

169.9 

1146,6 

976,6 

32.36 

0.03090 

3.45 

13 

205.87 

173,8 

1148,0 

974,2 

30.03 

0.03330 

1.42 
Iba. 
ffuige 

14 

209.56- 

177,5 

1149,4 

971,9 

28.02 

0.03669 

14.70 

212 

180,0 

1150.4 

970,4 

26,79 

0.03732 

ol 

16 

213,0 

181,0 

1150,7 

969,7 

26,27 

0.03806 

1.3 

16 

216,3 

184,4 

1152,0 

967-6 

24,79 

0.04042 

2.3 

17 

219,4 

187,5 

1153,1 

966,6 

23,38 

0-04277 

3.3 

18 

222.4 

190,6 

1154,2 

963.7 

22,16 

0.04512 

4.3 

19 

225.2 

193.4 

11SS.2 

961,8 

21,07 

0,04746 

6.3 

20 

228-0 

196-1 

1156,2 

960-0 

20,08 

0.04980 

6.3 

21 

230,6 

198.8 

1167,1 

958.3 

19,18 

0.05213 

7.3 

22 

233.1 

201,3 

1168,0 

956-7 

18.37 

0.05445 

8.3 

23 

235-5 

203.8 

1168,8 

955.1 

17,62 

0',05676 

9  3 

24 

237.8 

206,1 

1159,6 

953-6 

16-93 

0,05907 

10.3 

26 

240.1 

208,4 

1160,4 

952-0 

16,30 

0,0614 

11,3 

26 

242,2 

210.6 

1161,2 

950,6 

15  72 

0,0636 

12.3 

27 

244.4 

212,7 

1161.9 

949-2 

15-18 

0,0659 

13.3 

28 

246-4 

214,8 

1162.6 

947-8 

14.67 

0,0682 

14.3 

29 

248,4 

216,8 

1163,2 

946.4 

14-19 

0,0705 

15.3 

30 

250,3 

218.8 

1163,9 

945,1 

13-74 

0,0728 

16.3 

31 

252.2 

220  7 

1164,5 

943.8 

13.32 

0.0751 

17.3 

32 

254,1 

222  6 

1165.1 

942-5 

12.93 

0,0773 

18.3 

33 

255-8 

224  4 

1165,7 

941.3 

12.67 

0-0795 

19.3 

34 

257.6 

226,2 

1166,3 

940,1 

12.22 

0-0818 

20.3 

35 

259.3 

227-9 

1166,8 

938,9 

11.89 

0,0841 

21.3 

36 

261.0 

229,6 

1167,3 

937,7 

11.58 

0.0863 
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PB0PBBT1S9  or  OATuaATED  BTHAii.— Continued. 

Tol»lH«t  Above 

Ab«lute 

32 

F. 

Volume. 

^W 

In  the 

In  tfaa 

■^i 

Sq.  In. 

Hut- 

Hnt- 

uniU, 

uniU. 

22.3 

37 

262,6 

231.3 

1167,8 

936.6 

11.29 

0,0886 

23.3 

38 

264,2 

232,9 

1168,4 

936,5 

11.01 

0.0908 

24.3 

39 

265.8 

234,5 

1168,9 

934,4 

10.74 

0.0931 

26.3 

40 

267.3 

236.1 

1169,4 

933.3 

10.49 

0,0963 

26.3 

41 

237,6 

1169,8 

932.2 

10.25 

0,0978 

27,3 

42 

270-2 

239.1 

1170.3 

931.2 

10.02 

0,0998 

28.3 

43 

271,7 

240.6 

1170,7 

930.2 

9-80 

0,1020 

20.3 

44 

273,1 

242,0 

1171,2 

929.2 

9.59 

0,1043 

30.3 

45 

274,5 

243.4 

1171.6 

928.2 

9.39 

0.1065 

31.3 

46 

276.8 

244,8 

1172,0 

927.2 

9-20 

0,1087 

32.3 

47 

277,2 

248,1 

1172,4 

929.3 

9.02 

0.1309 

33.3 

48 

278,5 

247.5 

1172.8 

926.3 

8.84 

0,1131 

34.3 

4g 

279,8 

248,8 

1173.2 

924.4 

8.67 

0,1163 

35.3 

50 

281.0 

250.1 

1173.6 

fl23.6 

8.61 

0.1176 

36.3 

SI 

2S2.3 

261,4 

1174,0 

922.6 

8.35 

0.1197 

37.3 

62 

283.5 

262,6 

1174,3 

921.7 

8,20 

0.1219  ■ 

38.3 

63 

284,7 

263,9 

1174.7 

920.8 

8.06 

0.1241- 

54 

285,9 

265,1 

1175,0 

919.9 

7.91 

0,1263 

40'3 

56 

287,1 

266,3 

1175,4 

919.0 

7.78 

0,!285 

41.3 

56 

288.2 

257,5 

1176,7 

918.2 

7.65 

0,1307 

42.3 

87 

289  4 

268,7 

1176.0 

917.4 

7.52 

0.1329 

43.3 

58 

290,6 

269,8 

1176.4 

916.6 

7.40 

0.1350 

44.3 

59 

291  6 

261.0 

1176.7 

915.7 

7.28 

0.1372 

46.3 

60 

292,7 

262,1 

1177.0 

914.9 

7.17 

0.1394 

46.3 

61 

293,8 

283.2 

1177.3 

914.1 

7.06 

0.1416 

47.3 

62 

294,9 

284.3, 

1177.6 

913.3 

6,95 

0.1438 

48.3 

296,9 

266,4 

1177.9 

912.6 

6.86 

0.1460 

49.3 

64 

297,0 

266.4 

1178.2 

911.8 

6.75 

0.1482 

SO. 3 

65 

298.0 

267.5 

1178,6 

911.0 

6.65 

0.1603 

CI. 3 

66 

299,0 

268.6 

1178.8 

910.2 

6,68 

0.1526 

62.3 

67 

300,0 

269.6 

1179,0 

909.5 

8.47 

0.1547 

S3. 3 

68 

301.0 

270,6 

1179,3 

908.7 

6,38 

0.1569 

64.3 

69 

302,0 

271.6 

1179.6 

908.0 

6.29 

0.1690 

66.3 

70 

302.9 

272,6 

1179,8 

907.2 

8.20 

0.1612 

66.3 

71 

303.9 

273,6 

1180,1 

906.6 

8,12 

0,1634 

57.3 

72 

304,8 

274,6 

1180,4 

905.8 

8,04 

0.1666 

68.3 

73 

305,8 

275,6 

1180,8 

905.1 

6,96 

0.1878 

69.3 

74 

306,7 

276,5 

11809 

904.4 

5,89 

0.1699 

60.3 

75 

307,6 

277.4 

1181.1 

903.7 

5.81 

0.1721 

61.3 

76 

308.5 

278.3 

1181-4 

903.0 

5,74 

0.1743 

62.3 

77 

309,4 

279,3 

1181,6 

902.3 

6.87 

0.1764 

63.3 

78 

310  3 

280,2 

1181,8 

901.7 

5.80 

0.1786 

64.3 

79 

311,2 

281,1 

1182.1 

901.0 

6.64 

0.1808 

65,3 

80 

312.0 

282,0 

1182,3 

900.3 

5.47 

0.1829 

66.3 

81 

312.9 

282,9 

1182.6 

899.7 

6,41 

0.1861 

67.3 

82 

313,8 

283,8 

1182,8 

899.0 

5.34 

0.1873 

68.3 

83 

314-6 

284.6 

1183,0 

898.4 

5.28 

0.1894 

69.3 

84 

315,4 

285.6 

1183,2 

897.7 

5,22 

0,1915 

70.3 

85 

316,3 

286.3 

1183.4 

897.1 

6-18 

0.1937 
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STEAM-BOILER  ECONOMY. 
PsoraRTiTiB  or  SATURATED  STBAU — Continued. 


ToUl  H 

»t  AboT. 

.per 

Alwolute 

32 

F, 

uniu. 

Voluma. 

Til. 

A 

'•f 

wdihtot 

8q.  In. 

m*t- 

71.3 

86 

317.1 

287.2 

1183.6 

896.4 

6.10 

0.1959 

72.3 

87 

317,9 

288. 0 

1183.8 

895.8 

6.05 

0.1980 

73.3 

88 

318.7 

288.9 

1184.0 

895,2 

6.00 

0,2001 

74.3 

89 

319,5 

289.7 

1184  2 

894.6 

4.94 

0  2023 

75.3 

90 

320.3 

290.5 

1184,4 

893.9 

4.89 

0,2044 

76.3 

91 

321.1 

291.3 

1184.6 

893.3 

4.84 

0,2065 

77.3 

92 

321.8 

202.1 

1184.8 

892.7 

4.79 

0.2087 

78.3 

93 

322.6 

292.9 

1185.0 

892.1 

4.74 

0.2109 

79.3 

94 

323.4 

293-7 

1185.2 

891,5 

4.60 

0,2130 

80.3 

96 

324.1 

294.5 

1185.4 

890.9 

4.6.5 

0.2161 

81.3 

96 

324.9 

295.3 

1186.6 

890.3 

4.60 

0.2172 

82.3 

97 

325  6 

296.1 

1185.8 

4.56 

0  2193 

08 

326,4 

296.8 

1186.0 

889.2 

4.51 

0.2215 

84!3 

99 

327.1 

297.6 

1186.2 

888.6 

4.47 

0.2237 

85.3 

100 

327.8 

298.3 

1186.3 

4.429 

0.2258 

87,3 

102 

329.3 

299.8 

1186.7 

886!9 

4.347 

0  2300 

89.3 

104 

330.7 

301.3 

1187.0 

885.8 

0.2343 

91.3 

106 

332,0 

302.7 

1187.4 

884-7 

4^192 

0-23f6 

93,3 

108 

333.4 

304.1 

1187.7 

883.6 

4.118 

0.2429 

95.3 

no 

334  8 

305.5 

1188.0 

882.5 

4.047 

0.2472 

97.3 

112 

336.1 

306.9 

1188.4 

881.4 

3.978 

0.2614 

99.3 

114 

337,4 

308.3 

1188.7 

880.4 

3.912 

0.2656 

101.3 

116 

338.7 

309.6 

1189.0 

879.3 

3848 

0.2590 

103.3 

118 

340.0 

311.0 

1189.3 

878.3 

3.786 

0.2641 

105.3 

120 

341-3 

312.3 

1189.6 

877.2 

3.726 

0.2683 

107.3 

122 

342.5 

313.6 

1189.8 

876.2 

3.668 

0.2726 

109.3 

124 

343.8 

314.9 

1190.1 

875,2 

3,611 

0.2769 

111.3 

126 

345".  0 

316.2 

1190.4 

874.2 

3.556 

0.2812 

113.3 

128 

346.2 

317.4 

1190.7 

873.3 

3  504 

0.2854 

115.3 

130 

347.4 

318.6 

1191.0 

872.3 

3.462 

0.2897 

117.3 

132 

348.5 

319.9 

1191.2 

871.3 

3.402 

0.2939 

119.3 

134 

349.7 

321,1 

1191.6 

870.4 

3.354 

0.2981 

121.3 

136 

360.8 

322.3 

1191.7 

869.4 

3-308 

0.3023 

123.3 

138 

362.0 

323.4 

1192.0 

868.5 

3.263 

0.3065 

125.3 

140 

353.1 

324,6 

1192.2 

867.6 

3.219 

0.3107 

127.3 

142 

354.2 

325.8 

1192.5 

866.7 

3.175 

0-3150 

129.3 

144 

355.3 

326.9 

1192-7 

865,8 

3.133 

0.3192 

131.3 

146 

356.3 

328.0 

1192,9 

864.9 

3,092 

0.3234 

133.3 

148 

357.4 

329.1 

1193.2 

864.0 

3.052 

0.3278 

135.5 

150 

330.2 

1193.4 

863.2 

3.012 

0.3320 

137-3 

152 

359.5 

331.4 

1193,6 

862.3 

2,974 

0.3.362 

139.3 

154 

360.5 

332.4 

1193.8 

861.4 

2.938 

0.3404 

141,3 

156 

361.6 

333.5 

1194.1 

860.6 

2,902 

0,3446 

143.3 

158 

362.6 

334.6 

1194.3 

859.7 

2-868 

0,3488 

145.3 

160 

363.6 

335.6 

1104.5 

858.8 

2.834 

0.3529 

147.3 

162 

364.6 

336.7 

1194.7 

858,0 

2.801 

0.3570 

149.3 

164 

365.8 

337.7 

1194.9 

857-2 

2.769 

0.3612 

151.3 

166 

366.5 

338.7 

1195.1 

856.4 

2.737 

0.3054 

153.3 

168 

367-6 

339,7 

1195.3 

855  5 

2,706 

0.3696 
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PROPERTIES  OF  STEAM. 

PROPERTIES  OP  BATURATED  STEAM. — ConUmud. 


Toul  H 

Mt    AbOVB 

Pr«- 

ir 

°P. 

B«t- 

in  1  Lb. 

OlSWHD. 

Tempen- 

tu™, 
Fnhrcn- 
bnt. 

W,w' 

tt. 

1  Cubic  Ft, 
Steam.  Lb. 

Bq.  In. 

He>t- 

SK 

166.3 

170 

368.5 

340.7 

1195,4 

854,7 

2.675 

0,3738 

167.3 

172 

369.4 

341.7 

1195.6 

853,9 

2,645 

0,3780 

169.3 

174 

370.4 

342.7 

1196.8 

863.1 

2.616 

0,3822 

161.3 

176 

,371.3 

343,7 

1196,0 

862.3 

2,688 

0-3864 

163,3 

178 

372  2 

344. 7 

1196.2 

851,5 

2,660 

0.3906 

166.3 

180 

373.1 

345.8 

1196.4 

860,8 

2.533 

0.3948 

167.3 

182 

374  0 

346.6 

1196,6 

860,0 

2,607 

0,3989 

169.3 

184 

374.9 

347.6 

1196.8 

849.2 

2.481 

0.4031 

171.3 

186 

375.8 

348.6 

1196,9 

848,4 

2.455 

0.4073 

173.3 

188 

376,7 

1197,1 

847.7 

2.430 

0.4116 

176.3 

190 

377.6 

360.4 

1197,3 

846.9 

2.406 

0,4157 

177.3 

192 

378.5 

361,3 

1197-4 

848.1 

2,381 

0,4199 

179.3 

194 

379.3 

352.2 

1197,6 

845,4 

2.358 

0,4241 

181.3 

196 

380.2 

353,1 

1197,8 

844,7 

2,336 

0,4283 

183.3 

108 

381.0 

354  0 

1197,9 

843,9 

2,312 

0,4326 

185.3 

200 

381.9 

354.9 

1198.1 

843.2 

2-290 

0,437 

190.3 

206 

384.0 

367.1 

1198,5 

841,4 

2-237 

0.447  . 

185.3 

210 

386-0 

359-2 

1198,8 

839.6 

2-187 

0,467 

200-3 

215 

388.0 

361,4 

1199.2 

837.9 

2,138 

0.468 

206.3 

220 

389.9 

363,4 

1199.6 

836.2 

2,091 

0.478 

210.3 

225 

391.9 

365,5 

1199,9 

834.4 

2,046 

0.489 

215.3 

230 

393.8 

367,5 

1200.2 

832,8 

2,004 

0.499 

220.3 

236 

396.6 

369,4 

1200,6 

831.1 

1.964 

0.509 

225.3 

240 

397.4 

371,4 

1200,9 

829,5 

1,924 

0.520 

230.3 

246 

399.3 

373.3 

1201,2 

827,9 

1,887 

0,530 

235.3 

260 

401.1 

375-2 

1201,5 

826,3 

1.860 

0,541 

246.3 

260 

404.6 

378,9 

1202.1 

823,1 

1.782 

0,561 

255.3 

270 

407.9 

382  6 

1202,6 

820.1 

1,718 

0,582 

266.3 

280 

411.2 

386  0 

1203,1 

817,1 

1,658 

0.603 

276.3 

290 

414.4 

1203,6 

814,2 

1.602 

0,624 

285.3 

300 

417.5 

392.7 

1204,1 

811.3 

1.561 

0.646 

296.3 

310 

420.5 

396,9 

1204,6 

808,6 

1,502 

0,666 

305.3 

320 

423.4 

399,1 

1204,9 

805.8 

1.456 

0.687 

316.3 

330 

426.3 

402,2 

1205,3 

803.1 

1,413 

0.708 

326.3 

340 

429.1 

405,3 

1205,7 

800.4 

1,372 

0.729 

335.3 

350 

431.9 

408.2 

1206.1 

797-8 

1,334 

0.750 

346.3 

360 

434.6 

411,2 

1206,4 

795.3 

1,298 

0.770 

355.3 

370 

437.2 

414,0 

1206.8 

792.8 

1.264 

0.791 

365.3 

380 

439.9 

416.8 

1207,1 

790.3 

1.231 

0,812 

376-3 

390 

442.3 

419,5 

1207.4 

787.9 

1.200 

0.833 

385,3 

400 

444-8 

422 

1208 

786 

1.17 

0.86 

436.3 

450 

456-5 

435 

1209 

774 

1.04 

0,96 

485.3 

500 

467.3 

448 

1210 

762 

0.93 

1.08 

535.3 

550 

477.3 

459 

1210 

761 

0,83 

1,20 

685-3 

600 

486.6 

469 

1210 

741 

0,76 

1.32 
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STBAM-BOILBR  ECONOMY. 


FBOPERTIBB   O 


SUPERHEATED    BTBAU, 


PreM. 

awnm. 

Sq-K. 

0        1     20 

GO 

100 

150    j    200 

260 

300 

400 

500 

to 

BO 
120 
ISO 

200 

220 
2W 

S80 
300 
SSO 
400 
160 
500 

267.3 
202. T 
312.0 

341.3 

383.0 

381.9 

380.9 
397.4 

411.2 

431,9 

45«.S 

V  20  08 
h     1S«.2 

h     ill.3 
I     'M' 

h   tso.s 

Ml 

s  1* 

h     19B. 1 

I  1^ 
!  f ' 

h    zoa.i 

1     207,7 

1;: 

1;: 

.99' 
.72'_ 

227.2 

ill 
Ml" 

1208. B 
4.79 

4.04' 

II; 

2.09'^ 
1.8l' 

IT.' 

1244. B 
124S.6 

11 

23  26 

12.13' 

6.34' 
4,33'' 

11° 

126  .9 
If.' 

H ' 

e 

.93 
2,4 

84 

9,0 
!a4,7 

ee,3 

00 

4' 

3: 

i87,6 
09' 

e' 

>94.0 
8.7 

5 

7 
2 

1276,4 
1283. e 
1289,4 

a.. 

Hi' 
1' 

312,8 

317,2 
Bl' 

1* 

9.8S 

SI 

32  ,2 
.54 

33  ,4 

133  ,6 
!,5 

i,3   ■ 

w 

1297,6 
l^lfl 

1342-7 

1° 

1357,0 
1362,3 

11° 

1374.3 

II' 

1361.6 

if." 

390,3 

405.9 
408. 8 

t° 

.6 

139  .2 

IV, 

S.4fl' 

142  .9 

7. a 

B.4 

143  .4 

S.B 

4.8 

144  .9 
4.4 

4.i)3' 

fF, 

460.5 

1' 

T, 

in. 

Factors  of  Evaporation. — The  figures  in  the  table  on  pp.  667-G70 
are  calculated  from  the  forniuhi  F  =  (H  —  h)  -i-  970.4,  in  which  H  b 
the  total  heat  above  32"  of  1  lb.  of  Bteam  of  the  observed  pressure,  k  the 
total  heat  above  32°  of  the  feed  water,  and  970.4  the  heat  of  vaporiza- 
tion, or  latent  heat,  of  Bteam  at  212°  F.  The  values  of  these  total 
heats  and  of  the  latent  heat  are  those  given  in  Marks  and  Davis's 
Steam  Tables. 

The  factors  are  given  for  every  3°  of  feed-water  temperature  be- 
tween 32°  and  212%  and  for  every  5  or  10  lbs.  steam  pressure  within 
the  ordinary  working  limits  of  pressure.  Intermediate  values  correct 
to  the  third  decimal  place  may  easily  be  found  by  interpolation. 

The  figures  given  apply  only  to  saturated  steam.  For  superheated 
steam,  factors  nf  evaporation  must  be  calculated  by  the  formula,  tak- 
ing n  as  the  total  heat  of  superheated  steam  as  found  in  the  table  of 
properties  of  superheated  steam. 
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FACTORS  OF  EVAPORATION. 


PACTORS  OP  EVAPORATION  F 


r   BATnitATB3   BTMAU. 


OM*Pi«*a<  0.3    I 


40.3        90.3 


Faltom  of  Evafo 


I.OIM 

i.mia 

i.oax 

(o; 

K 

4: 

1.0394 

7< 

1.0401 

i.wn 

81 

K 

l.OSK 

01 
1.08M 

1.0711 

B! 

St 

S» 
l.OWK 

i.oeii 

K 

S3 
1.1023 

1.1001 

i.iiie 

1.1121 

7( 

i.iaot 

3( 

I.  mi 

5! 

1.1301 

3! 

4i 

Si 

1.1434 

1.1400 
97 

SI 

4i 

79 

I  laai 

Tl 

1.1701 

1.1T14 
45 

1.1826 

Si 

s; 

0! 

H 

82 

1.2011 

i.Mm 

0390 

i.oaii 

1.0340 

1.0361 

~Y 

0321 

71 

02 

82 

7t 

1.0402 

1.0433 

S3 

1.04l( 

64 

0414 

86 

4S 

06 

1.0616 

76 

l.OfiOS 

1.0636 

4; 

0807 

3« 

67 

66 

1.0601 

m 

H 

1.0810 

40 

oaoo 

1,0827 

SO 

71 

31 

Sg 

.     80 

3J 

03 

43 

81 

0724 

SI 

74 

06 

82 

1.0S06 

1.0826 

43 

87 

88 

47 

74 

08 

1.0010 

78 

1-0006 

1.0020 

so 

0000 

36 

60 

80 

40 

01 

1.101] 

71 

es 

1.1022 

1002 

1.1030 

1.1104 

64 

01 

1.1114 

3( 

OS 

1.1121 

im 

S2 

88 

83 

1.1227 

87 

1.12U 

38 

(& 

121S 

4S 

80 

76 

61 

iai[ 

37 

81 

s: 

68 

B9 

00 

63 

74 

34 

61 

84 

I.ISOB 

8S 

01 

1.1616 

3( 

OS 

01 

S7 

S4 

1.160S 

1.162! 

8S 

l.lSlfi 

"m 

7f 

1.1700 

1.1721 

H 

1.170; 

31 

SI 

nil 

1.181! 

73 

1.1800 

I.1S23 

44 

1804 

V. 

S( 

78 

81 

08 

1.1023 

47 

81 

1921 

u 

78 

BC 

6t 

2020 

47 

71 

SI 

78 

1.2103 

B2 

1,3100 

S3 

40 

84 

44 

71 

06 

""• 
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STEAM-BOILSB  ECONOMY. 


FACT0B8  OF  liVAPOBATlON  KIR  DRT  BATUIl 

ATBD  mxAM.^Continiitd. 

iLbg. 

BG.3 

10S.3 

110.3 

115.3 

120,3 

126,3 

130,3 

136.8 

140.  S 

0*cep»M 

-     00.3 

Abi.  prm 

■  lios 

110 

116 

125 

140 

ISB 

Feed 

Factou  oi 

EviFO 

.AT,B», 

212' P. 

1.0387 

1.0300 

1.0404 

1.0411 

1.0418 

1.0425 

1,0431 

1,0*43 

1,0*49 

WD 

1.0437 

81 

42 

48 

50 

02 

68 

74 

SO 

soe 

41 

K 

M 

73 

81 

87 

03 

90 

1.0505 

903 

r. 

81 

80 

B7 

1.0504 

1.0612 

1.0618 

1,0824 

1.0530 

36 

43 

1.0B12 

1.0S98 

35 

43 

40 

OS 

01 

01 

74 

3! 

43 

«0 

74 

SO 

88 

l.OOOS 

IH 

U 

74 

32 

1,0017 

1.002! 

36 

B1 

i.oeof 

i.oeia 

1.0021 

1.0028 

86 

42 

48 

54 

K 

67 

52 

07 

78 

70 

86 

98 

185 

G( 

B7 

B8 

I.0TO4 

1,0721 

182 

SO 

08 

1.0700 

1.0714 

1.072S 

63 

60 

m 

1.07!S 

37 

45 

52 

K 

66 

72 

78 

84 

01 

S2 

00 

08 

70 

83 

07 

1,0808 

1,0S09 

1,0815 

1,0822 

ITJ 

82 

SI 

1.0807 

1.0B2I 

53 

170 

1.0S13 

1.0822 

1.0830 

38 

45 

63 

58 

65 

71 

77 

83 

ei 

00 

76 

84 

9( 

00 

1,0901 

1,0008 

l.OOU 

IM 

78 

84 

B2 

l.OBOO 

1.0B27 

30 

lei 

i.oeoe 

1.0014 

I.0S23 

88 

04 

IBS 

37 

4S 

H 

02 

00 

70 

82 

80 

06 

1.1001 

1,1007 

88 

S6 

S3 

1.1007 

1.1013 

1,1020 

1,1026 

32 

38 

OS 

I.IOW 

38 

149 

1.103< 

3E 

40 

55 

89 

88 

B4 

1.1100 

77 

8( 

93 

1.1100 

1.1106 

1.111! 

1.1119 

1,1121 

31 

143 

Bl 

31 

37 

63 

140 

1.1123 

3B 

64 

08 

80 

at 

03 

137 

53 

0! 

70 

78 

8! 

83 

90 

1.1201 

1.1311 

1.1211 

1,12S4 

1.120B 

1,1223 

1,1330 

64 

131 

1.121! 

1. 122! 

00 

85 

m 

S< 

62 

71 

73 

86 

SB 

1,1304 

i.istc 

1.ISI6 

12S 

r, 

•3 

1.1302 

1.130B 

l,131t 

1,1322 

I,i3;( 

31 

47 

1.1308 

1.1834 

32 

40 

03 

7S 

IIB 

36 

89 

03 

70 

1.1409 

IIB 

09 

7( 

SO 

B4 

1,1401 

I.U08 

1.1421 

33 

80 

1.1400 

1.1426 

32 

3B 

46 

6! 

68 

04 

70 

50 

63 

70 

76 

89 

06 

107 

o: 

70 

78 

1.1S20 

82 

104 

02 

i.moi 

I.ISDO 

i.isi: 

1.1525 

3S 

38 

50 

60 

68 

1.1G23 

65 

OB 

81 

87 

OS 

06 

OS 

s; 

S3 

1.1602 

4J 

49 

55 

1.182! 

32 

41 

43 

5S 

01 

01 

74 

80 

86 

SB 

78 

SO 

1,1704 

1.1711 

SO 

78 

8» 

04 

43 

83 

1.1708 

1,1717 

1.1725 

33 

48 

54 

«0 

eo 

72 

78 

3S 

45 

M 

04 

71 

78 

86 

01 

07 

1.1803 

i.isoe 

77 

1.1802 

1,1809 

1.1818 

1.1822 

1.1828 

34 

40 

74 

1.1801 

I.ISOI 

40 

06 

as 

4( 

4S 

50 

71 

77 

S3 

89 

86 

1,1902 

68 

7B 

87 

04 

i.ioo: 

1.1008 

1.1914 

1.1920 

1.1026 

33 

as 

8! 

1   lOOl 

1.1010 

57 

I . 1024 

3S 

41 

4t 

58 

70 

82 

04 

u 

71 

80 

87 

84 

1.2000 

1.2007 

1.3013 

1,2019 

1,202S 

M 

S< 

1.201! 

1.2018 

1,2025 

1       31 

38 

5( 

50 

ss 

1.2017 

60 

08 

10 

« 

03 

»0 

1,2100 

I.SllJ 

1.3118 

47 

S( 

1.2104 

1.2111 

1,2118 

1.1124 

1.2180 

87 

43 

49 

44 

i.aiio 

36 

42 

06 

01 

OS 

74 

80 

41 

4S 

80 

92 

1,2311 

38 

72 

8C 

88 

ST 

1.2204 

1,2328 

i.22aft 

30 

43 

S6 

1.2208 

1.22It 

1.222f 

35 

42 

48 

65 

01 

07 

71 

>Z 

S4 

42 

SI 

M 

78 

70 

88 

B2 

96 

1,SS*0 
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FACTORS  OF  EVAPORATION. 


T   EVArORATION  FOR 


DBT  BATDRATtD  BTBAH. — Con(tmM(f. 


Lbi. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

~- 

1 

I 

1 

Qiceprw 

..i4s.a 

ISO. 3 

15B.3 

1M.8 

186.8 

170.3 

llBS,3 

190.8 
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Al»prt« 
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Il70 

1175 
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Il96 

:200 

Im 
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F»d 
Watfr. 
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r  Btuouho 

aw  F. 

1.04M 

1.0400 

1.04S9 

1,0474 

1.0478 

1.0483 

1,0481 

1.0493 

1. 0496 

1.0499 

80 

91 

95 

1,0*00 

1 ,0523  1 .0637 

1.0630 
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i.06i: 

1.0SZ2 
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31 

38 

40 

4E 

(A 

64 

68 

Bl 
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B3 

71 

77 

81 

8S 

sg 

02 

» 

BS 

93 

08 

1.0602 

1S7 

i.oeio 

1.0S24 

1.0629 

33 

54 

Iftt 

41 

41 

55 

eo 

04 

TO 

78 

81 

86 

77 

81 

BS 

95 

1.0701 

1.0708 

1,0709 

1.0713 

1.07Ifl 
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1.0708 

1.0713 

1.0717 

1.0721 

36 

IM 

39 

48 

K 

58 

83 

87 

182 

TO 

74 

79 

88 

94 

98 

1.0802 

1,0806 

1.0809 

1.0801 

l.OBOS 

1,0810 

1.0835 

1.0839 

33 

40 

ITS 

30 

46 

SO 

BO 

64 

71 

IT3 

S8 

«J 

72 

77 

81 

87 

91 

99 
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W 

94 

98 

1.0903 

l.OBOB 

1.O012 

1,0917 

1,0933 

1.0926;  1,0930 

33 

i.ogso 

l.OOU 

1.0929 

34 

39 

67 
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SI 

SB 

70 

88 

BE 

81 

87 
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I.IOOB 

1.1010 

1.1014 

1,1019 

1.1023 

1,1026 

1,1012 

1,1018 

49 

* 

57 

IGS 

43 

S3 

58 

63 

67 

71 

SO 

192 

71 

89 

94 

98 

I.llK 

1,1125 

1.1129 

34 

38 

*\ 

48 

49 

14S 

45 

es 

69 

77 

SO 

143 

7S 

76 

81 

so 

140 

1.1203 

1.1313 

1.1217 

1.1221 

86 

as 

34 

38 

43 

53 

68 

62 

66 

70 

73 

134 

BS 

89 

74 

1.1304 

131 

90 

96 

1.1305 

1,1310 

1.1314 

32 

I.  mi 

I.182( 

50 

54 

58 

62 

68 

12S 

S3 

SI 

M 

86 

89 

93 

9B 

121 

S3 

K 

93 

97 

1.1438 

1 . 1414 

33 

37 

43 

K 

73 

78 

82 

86 

89 

113 

85 

90 

9( 

1.1B30 

110 

I.IGOI 

1.1S15 

1,1S21 

1,1526 

3B 

107 

37 

45 

B7 

61 

66 

7B 

7; 

77 

87 

92 

97 

1,1601 

1,1605 

1,1609 

1,1812 

101 

1.I80B 

i,ifli: 

36 

43 

08 

I.I83I 

31 

4C 

53 

« 

M 

7! 

84 

89 

93 

97 

9a 

!,1700 

1,1730 

1,1734 

1,1739 

32 

35 

80 

1.1727 

31 

X 

6! 

58 

72 

76 

90 

94 

83 

ft 

89 

93 

Bf 

1,1807 

1,1812 

1.1817 

1,1821 

1.182S 

1.1828 

80 

1.1SZ( 

1,1824 

1.1839 

34 

4; 

47 

63 

SB 

77 

41 

54 

6( 

6S 

e9 

SB 

74 

71 

81 

Sfi 

98 

1.1900 

1.1B05 

1.1912 

l.lBIf 

1,1931 

31 

30 

40 

48 

SI 

es 

si 

43 

6! 

67 

67 

71 

75 

S3 

ee 

74 

SS 

92 

07 

1. 2002 

1,2006 

A3 

v» 

1.2001 

1.2001 

1,3023 

1.2028 

32 

36 

41 

sg 

45 

72 

76 

5S 

e: 

T( 

71 

81 

86 

sa 

V. 

97 

1,2112 

1,2116 

1,2121 

1.2121 

3! 

S3 

66 

60 

61 

67 

47 

«; 

BR 

Bl 

8J 

91 

1,3300 

1.2205 

1,2209 

1.2231 

36 

40 

45 

49 

6' 

67 

60 

38 

fil 

6< 

b: 

n 

80 

91 

71 

91 

98 

1,2303 

1,2320 

32 

1.2309 

1,2311 

1,2319 

1,2324 

1.2329 

33 

38 

42 

48 

^ 

54 
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PACTOHS  or  EVAPORATION  FOE  DHT 

HATU1UTED 

8TBAM 

—ConHnued 

Lt». 

1 

1 

1 

Otvvr^m 

.aoo  3 

U.3 

316,3    230,3 

29S,3 

230.3 

240.3 

246. 3 

250  1 

AU-pna 

230 

Ims 

230       l33« 

240 

|246 

360 

256 

u 

IsS 

FeBd 
W«l«f. 

rAcrowo 

E»iK 

lUTIOH 

1-0W3 

1.0607 

1.0610 

1.0618 

1,0620 

1,0623 

1,0527 

t.D62B 

1.0633 

1.0535 

209 

34 

38 

48 

6! 

SI 

BO 

Z« 

SS 

t» 

76 

79 

e> 

01 

97 

96 

1.0600 

1.0003 

1,0606 

1,0621 

i.oa3< 

1.0020 

1.0827 

St 

34 

45 

48 

67 

60 

1B7 

68 

62 

es 

08 

73 

70 

79 

bt 

SB 

194 

89 

B3 

96 

1.0700 

1,0704 

1,0707 

1,0710 

1.071! 

I.OTIE 

1,0720 

1.0724 

1.0737 

31 

36 

38 

41 

60 

63 

188 

SI 

S5 

62 

06 

69 

72 

71 

81 

ISS 

86 

89 

93 

97 

1,0800 

1.0S3( 

1.0601 

t.0812 

I. 0813 

1-0817 

1,0820 

1.0823 

1,0828 

3! 

43 

45 

179 

48 

SI 

64 

59 

0! 

T( 

74 

77 

1TB 

76 

79 

86 

90 

93 

9( 

1.0906 

173 

1.0B06 

1.0913 

1,0910 

1,0921 

1.0924 

1-0930 

3! 

30 

39 

ITO 

41 

47 

61 

61 

63 

09 

08 

72 

76 

78 

B2 

86 

98 

l.lOOt 

lU 

l,101i 

l,101t 

1, 1021 

1.1039 

lei 

40 

60 

54 

50 

62 

«1 

OS 

08 

71 

81 

8( 

87 

91 

93 

IBS 

92 

M 

1,1109 

1,1111 

1.1122 

1.1124 

1S3 

1.1113 

33 

37 

40 

4( 

S3 

149 

68 

81 

64 

08 

77 

91 

SO 

84 

89 

03 

95 

9t 

1,1205 

i,i2m 

1 . 1214 

1 .  1217 

143 

1.1316 

1.1119 

1.1323 

1.1220 

33 

30 

46 

48 

140 

SO 

S3 

SO 

01 

R 

137 

81 

84 

87 

95 

98 

i,iaot 

t.130! 

1 . 1310 

1.1308 

1.1313 

1.1316 

I.132S 

1.1320 

1.1329 

32 

38 

40 

131 

49 

53 

SO 

69 

02 

01 

12S 

77 

SO 

84 

90 

93 

90 

1.1402 

1.1400 

1.140S 

1.1408 

1,1421 

1-1424 

1.1427 

30 

33 

laa 

31 

36 

43 

49 

53 

65 

68 

61 

119 

86 

«g 

72 

77 

SO 

88 

93 

96 

lis 

83 

97 

1,1600 

1.1503 

1.1607 

1,1617 

1.1519 

.1626 

1.1634 

1.1628 

31 

44 

48 

60 

S4 

56 

tio 

S6 

69 

72 

7S 

SS 

87 

107 

90 

1.160( 

1.1003 

1.1609 

1.1612 

1.1616 

104 

1.1616 

1.1B20 

1,1024 

1,1027 

40 

46 

49 

47 

SI 

67 

65 

68 

71 

77 

SO 

98 

78 

82 

92 

95 

98 

1.1702 

1.1708 

.1710 

95 

1,1716 

1,1719 

1-1733 

1.1720 

1,1729 

32 

SS 

89 

39 

44 

47 

60 

54 

00 

03 

A« 

09 

sa 

70 

76 

86 

88 

91 

« 

97 

1.1800 

1.1808 

sa 

1,1808 

1.1813 

1.1818 

1.1819 

1,1833 

31 

34 

83 

83 

36 

39 

42 

40 

60 

54 

58 

62 

H 

80 

03 

67 

70 

73 

77 

83 

87 

93 

96 

77 

94 

98 

1,1914 

i.i9i; 

1.1924 

1.1936 

74 

36 

39 

43 

4S 

64 

71 

66 

63 

06 

70 

83 

85 

88 

88 

Bfl 

90 

93 

1.20U 

1.3019 

6t 

1.3017 

1.S021 

1.2027 

31 

35 

38 

47 

49 

93 

48 

68 

63 

65 

08 

7! 

74 

78 

S9 

79 

83 

86 

89 

93 

1.3102 

1,2106 

.3111 

1.2110 

1.2114 

1,2117 

1.2130 

1,2130 

3! 

40 

42 

53 

41 

48 

68 

01 

70 

73 

SO 

S2 

80 

89 

91 

98 

1.2201 

1.3S03 

1.2207 

1.321( 

1.3213 

1,2217 

1.2223 

1.2226 

1.2329 

33 

35 

44 

34 

38 

54 

57 

60 

BS 

06 

41 

82 

SI 

94 

as 

96 

I.Z300 

1,2303 

l,230«;i.2310 

1.2313 

1.2322 

1.2338 

3fi 

1,7327 

3: 

3. 

3T|        4: 

60 

63 

69 

32 

68 

62 

66 

" 

_!! 

82 

« 

88 

90 
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Olunuiey-dnft  Theory. — The  commonly  accepted  theory  of  chim- 
ney-draft, based  on  Peclefa  and  Sankine's  hypotheses  {see  Bankine's 
Steam-engine),  is  discussed  by  Prof.  De  Voisoa  Wood  in  Trans. 
A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xi. 

Feclet  represented  the  law  of  draft  by  the  formula 


m}' 


1  +G  + 


in  whidi  &  is  the  "head,"  defined  as  such  a  height  of  hot  gases  as,  if 
added  to  the  column  of  gases  in  the  chimney,  would 
produce  the  same  pressure  at  the  furnace  as  a  column  of 
outside  air,  of  the  same  area  of  base,  and  a  height  equal 
to  that  of  the  chimney; 

u  is  the  required  Telocity  of  gases  in  the  chimney; 

Q  a  constant  to  represent  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  coal ; 

I  the  length  of  the  flues  and  chimney; 

m  the  mean  hydraulic  depth,  or  the  area  of  a  cross-section 
divided  by  the  perimeter ; 

/  a  constant  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  surfaces  over 
which  the  gases  pass,  whether  smooth,  or  sooty  and 
rough. 

Bankine's   formula    (Steam-engine,   p.   388),  derived   by  giving 
certain  values  to  the  constants  (so-called)  in  Peclet's  formula,  is 


^•(0.0807) 

A  =  ^^ H  -  ff  -  (0.96ii  -  \)H\ 

^(0.084)  \       ^.        / 


in  which  ff  »  the  height  of  the  chimney  in  feet; 

To  =  493°  F.,  absolute  (temperature  of  melting  ice); 
r,  =  absolute  temperature  of  the  gases  in  the  chimney; 
r»  —  absolute  temperature  of  the  external  wr. 

Prof.  Wood  derives  from  this  a  still  more  complex  formula  which 
gives  the  height  of  chimney  required  for  burning  a  given  quantity  of 
coal  per  second,  and  from  it  he  calculates  the  following  table,  showing 
the  height  of  chimney  required  to  bum  respectively  24,  20,  and  16 
lbs.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour,  for  the  several  temperatures 
of  the  chimney-gases  given. 

Rankine's  formula  gives  a  maximum  draft  when  t  =  Sl/iarj,  or 
632'   P.,  when  the  outside  temperature  ia  60°.     Prof.  Wood  says: 
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"This  result  is  not  a  fixed  value,  but  departures  from  tbeoi;  in  prac- 
tice do  not  affect  the  result  largely.  There  is,  then,  in  a  properly 
constructed  chimney,  pro])erly  working,  a  temperature  giving  a 
maximum  draft,*  and  that  temperature  is  not  far  from  the  value 
given  by  Rankine,  although  in  special  cases  it  may  be  50°  or  75° 
more  or  less." 


Chimn 

^-.« 

c<«ip«aQu« 

■e  Foot  of  QnU^n  Hour,  lU. 

«      1      ,. 

AlwSut* 

FahnDbeit. ' 

Heicht  H.  F«t. 

520= 

700 

239 

250.9 

157.6 

«7.8 

AbBolute,  or 

800 

33d 

172.4 

115.8 

65.7 

lOOO 

100.0 

1100 

63fl 

148.8 

98.9 

48.2 

1200 

739 

152.0 

100.9 

49.1 

1400 

105.7 

1600 

1139 

168.8 

111.0 

53.5 

2000 

1539 

206.5 

132.2 

63.0 

All  attempts  to  base  a  practical  formula  for  chimneys  upon  the 
theoretical  formuhe  of  Peclet  and  Rankine  have  failed  on  account  of 
the  impossibility  of  assigning  correct  values  to  the  so-called  "con- 
stants" G  and  /.     (See  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  xi.  984.) 

Foroe  or  Inteniity  of  Draft.^The  force  of  the  draft  is  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  column  of  hot  gases  inside 
of  the  chimney  and  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  externfS  air  of  the 
same  height.  It  is  meaBured  by  a  draft-gage,  usually  a  U-tube 
partly  filled  with  water,  one  leg  connected  by  a  pipe  to  the  interior  of 
the  fiue,  and  the  other  open  to  the  external  air. 

If  D  is  the  density  of  the  air  outside,  d  the  density  of  the  hot  gas 
inside,  in  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  h  the  height  of  the  chimney  jn  feet,  and  0.192 
the  factor  for  converting  pressure  in  lbs.  per  sq,  ft.  into  inches  of 
water-column,  then  the  formula  for  the  force  of  draft  expressed  in 
inches  of  water  is, 

F  =  0.192A(Z)  -  d). 


'Much  eonfuiion  to  atudentsof  the  theory  of  chimneys  hu  reeulted  from 
their  understanding  the  words  muimum  draft  to  mean  maximum  intensity  or 
pressure  of  draft,  as  measured  by  a.  diafl^gage.  It  here  means  maximum  quantity 
or  weifcht  of  gases  passed  up  the  chimney.  The  maximum  intensitv  is  found 
onlv  with  maximum  temperature,  but  after  the  temperature  reaches  about 
622"  F.  the  density  of  the  pas  decreases  more  rapidly  than  its  velocity  increaaea, 
■0  that  the  weif^t  ia  a  maximum  about  622'  F.,  aa  shown  by  Roakine. 
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The  density  varies  with  the  absolute  tempentture  (see  Bankine). 

d  =  ^.084;    D  =  0.0807-', 

Ti  Ti 

where  TO  a  the  absolute  temperature  st  33°  F.,  =>  493,  ri  the  absolute 
temperature  of  the  chimuej-gases,  and  rj  that  of  the  external  air. 
Substituting  these  values  the  fortniila  for  force  of  draft  becomea 

To  find  the  maximum  intensity  of  draft  for  any  given  chimney, 
the  heated  column  being  600°  P.,  and  the  external  air  60°,  multiply 
the  height  abov«  grate  in  feet  by  .0073,  and  the  product  is  the  draft 
in  inches  of  water. 


HEioHT  or 

WATER 

100 

FEET  HIGH.  (The  Locomotive,  1884.) 

CHnc«T 

H 

0* 

ID" 

^ 

30° 

«• 

Kf 

«>• 

70- 

80° 

90° 

100* 

200 
220 
240 
260 
280 
300 
320 
340 
360 
380 
400 
420 
440 
460 
480 
600 

453 
4SS 
620 
656 
584 
611 
637 
662 
687 
710 
732 
754 
773 
793 
810 
829 

.419 
.463 
.488 
.528 
,649 
.676 
603 
,638 
.653 
.676 
.697 
.718 
,739 
.768 
.776 
.791 

384 
419 
461 
484 
515 
641 
568 
693 
618 
641 
662 
684 
705 
724 
741 
760 

.353 
,388 
.421 
.453 
.482 
.511 
.638 
,563 
.688 
.611 
,632 
.653 
,674 
,694 
,710 
,730 

,321 
,356 
.388 
420 
461 
478 
506 
530 
665 
678 
698 
620 
641 
,660 
,678 
,697 

292 
326 
359 
392 
422 
449 
476 
501 
526 
549 
670 
591 
.612 
632 
649 
669 

263 
298 
330 
363 
394 
420 
447 
472 
497 
520 
541 
663 
584 
603 
620 
639 

.234 
,369 
,301 
,334 

365 
,392 
-419 
,443 
.468 
.492 
.613 

634 
.655 
.574 
.691 
,610 

,209 
,244 
276 
.309 
340 
367 
394 
419 
444 
467 
488 
509 
530 
549 
566 
586 

,182 
.217 

260 
,282 
,313 
,340 
,367 
,392 

417 
,440 
,461 
,482 
,603 
,522 
,640 
.660 

.167 
,192 
.225 
.257 
.288 
.315 
.342 
,367 
.392 

:415 

.436 
,467 
,478 
.497 
,615 
,634 

For  any  other  height  of  chimney  than  100  ft.  the  height  of  water- 
column  is  found  by  simple  proportion,  the  height  of  water-column 
being  directly  proportional  to  the  height  of  chimney. 

The  calculations  have  been  made  for  a  chimney  100  ft.  high,  with 
various  temperatures  outside  and  inside  of  the  flue,  and  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  temperature  of  the  chimney  is  uniform  from  top  to 
bottom.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  all  calculations  respecting  the 
draft-power  of  chimneys  have  been  made  by  Rankine  and  other  writers. 
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bat  it  is  very  far  from  tfae  truth  in  most  CBsee.  The  difFerence  will 
be  shown  by  comparing  the  reading  of  the  draft-gage  with  the  table 
given.  In  one  case  a  chimney  \'i2,  ft.  high  showed  a  temperature 
at  the  base  of  320%  and  at  the  top  of  230°. 

Box,  in  his  "Treatise  on  Heat,"  gives  the  following  table: 


r  CHniNETB,  ETC.,  WITH  THE  INTERNAL  AIS  AT    552°  AND 

THE   BXTEBMAl, 

WITH   THE 

DAMPER   NEARLT   CIXMED. 

«&^ 

1, 

Tb«Rlj«l  VsloeitT. 

J|i 

& 

"^Xr^."^!- 

■Sil 

p' 

isia 

10 

.073 

17.8 

35.6 

») 

.585 

50.6 

101.2 

20 

.146 

25.3 

50.6 

90 

.657 

53.7 

107.4 

30 

31,0 

62.0 

100 

.730 

56.5 

113.0 

40 

.292 

35.7 

71.4 

120 

.876 

62.0 

124.0 

fiO 

.365 

40,0 

80.0 

150 

1.095 

69.3 

138-6 

1.277 

70 

.511 

47.3 

94.6 

200 

1.460 

80.0 

160.0 

Bate  of  Comhnrtion  Sne  to  Height  of  Chimney. — Trowbridge's 
"Heat  and  Heat-engines"  gives  the  following  table  showing  the  heights 
of  chimney  for  producing  certain  rates  of  combustion  per  sq.  ft.  of 
section  of  the  chimney.  It  may  be  approximately  true  for  anthracite 
in  moderate  and  large  sizes,  but  greater  heights  than  are  given  in 
the  table  are  needed  to  secure  the  given  rates  of  combustion  with 
small  sizes  of  anthracite,  and  for  bituminous  coal  smaller  heights  will 
suffice  if  the  coal  is  reasonably  free  from  ash — 5  per  cent  or  less. 


U».  ofCo«l 

lUtio  of  6»W 

H^faU 

HS 

Hb^M 

■&"■£ 

F«t. 

Feet. 

,£S?S. 

beiD.  s  t/l. 

20 

60 

7.5 

70 

126 

16.8 

8.6 

75. 

30 

76 

9,5 

80 

135 

16.9 

35 

84 

10.5 

85 

139 

17.4 

93 

45 

99 

12,4 

95 

148 

18.5 

60 

105 

13.1 

100 

162 

19.0 

65 

111 

13.8 

105 

156 

19.5 

60 

14-6 

110 

160 

20.0 

65 

121 

15.1 

Thurston's  rule  for  rate  of  combustion  effected  by  a  given  height 
of  chimney  (Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  xi.  991)  is:  Subtract  1  from  twice 
the  square  root  of  the  height  and  the  result  is  the  rate  of  combustion 
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in  ponndB  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  for  anthracite.  Or  rate 
=  2  -y/h—l,  in  which  A  is  the  height  in  feet.  This  rule  gives  the 
following : 


3v^-l_13.|(     14.49     ts.73     1S.» 


1.36   23. 4e   ae.4s 


The  results  agree  cloBely  with  Trowbridge'e  table  given  above.  In 
practice  the  high  rates  of  combustion  for  high  chimneys  given  by  the 
formula  are  not  generally  obtained,  for  the  reason  that  with  high 
chimneys  there  are  usually  long  horizontal  flues  serving  many  boilers, 
and  the  friction  and  the  interference  of  currents  from  the  several 
boilers  are  apt  to  cause  the  intensity  of  draft  in  the  branch  flues  lead- 
ing to  each  boiler  to  be  much  less  than  that  at  the  base  of  the 
chimney.  The  draft  of  each  boiler  is  also  usually  restricted  by  a 
damper  and  by  bends  in  the  gas-passages.  In  a  battery  of  several 
boilers  connected  to  a  chimney  150  ft.  high,  the  author  found  a  draft 
of  %-in,  water-column  at  the  boiler  nearest  the  chimney,  and  only 
^-in.  at  the  boiler  farthest  away.  The  flrst  boiler  was  wasting  fuel 
from  too  high  temperature  of  the  chimney-gases,  900°,  having  too 
large  a  grate-surface  for  the  draft,  and  the  last  boiler  was  working 
below  its  rated  capacity  and  with  poor  economy,  on  account  of  insuffi- 
cient draft. 

The  effect  of  changing  the  length  of  the  flue  leading  into  a 
chimney  60  ft.  high  and  2  ft.  9  ins.  square  is  given  in  the  following 
table,  from  Box  on  "Heat" : 


L«D«hol  Flue  in  Feet, 

Laoctb  oi  Flue  id  Feet 

He«..power. 

107.6 

800 

100 

100.0 

1000 

51.4 

200 

86.3 

1500 

43.3 

70.8 

2000 

38.2 

600 

62.fi 

3000 

31.7 

The  temperature  of  the  gases  in  this  chimney  was  assumed  to  be 
552°  F.,  and  that  of  the  atmosphere  68°. 

Height  of  Chimiiey  fieqnired  for  Different  Fneb, — The  minimum 
height  necessary  varies  with  the  fuel,  wood  requiring  the  least,  then 
good  bituminous  coal,  and  fine  sizes  of  anthracite  the  greatest.  It 
also  varies  with  the  character  of  the  boiler- — the  smaller  and  more 
circnitons  the  gas-passages  the  higher  the  stack  required;  also  with 
the  number  of  boilers,  a  single  boiler  requiring  less  height  than  several 
that  discharge  into  a  horizontal  flue.    No  general  rule  can  be  given. 

C.  L.  Hubbard  (Am.  Electrician,  Mar.,  1904)  says:  The  following 
heights  have  been  found  to  give  good  results  in  plants  of  moderate  size, 
and  to  produce  sufficient  draught  to  force  the  boilers  from  SO  to  30  per 
cent  above  their  rating : 
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With  free-btiriiing  bituminous  coal,  75  feet;  with  anthracite  ol 
medium  and  large  size,  100  feet;  with  alow-burning  bituminous  coal, 
120  feet ;  with  anthracite  pea  coal,  130  feet ;  with  anthracite  buckwheat 
coal,  150  feet.  For  plants  of  700  or  800  horse-power  and  over,  the 
chimney  should  not  be  less  than  150  feet  high  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
coal  to  be  used. 

Temperatnrei  at  Bifferent  Heights  in  ChimnOTi. — Peabodj  and 
Ifiller  (Steam  Boilers,  page  199)  give  the  chart  which  is  herewith 
reproduced  (Fig.  878)  showing  the  temperatures  that  were  found 
at  different  heights  in  three  chim- 
neys. A  was  an  unlined  steel  stack, 
3  ft.  diam.,  100  ft.  high.  B  was  a  brick 
stack  3  ft.  square,  102  ft.  high.  C  and 
D  are  the  same  stack,  a  250-ft.  Cus- 
todi3  radial  brick,  18  ft,  internal 
diameter  at  bottom  and  16  ft.  at  top. 
The  temperature  of  the  gas  entering 
the  stack  waa  much  higher  m  the  series 
of  tests  shown  by  curve  C  than  in  those 
shown  by  curve  D.  The  curve  A,  of 
the  steel  stack,  shows  a  much  more 
rapid  diminution  of  temperature  tliao 
the  curves  of  either  of  the  brick  stacks. 
In  these  tests  the  draft  at  the  base  of 
the  chimney  waa  measured  and  com- 
pared with  the  calculated  draft,  and 
the  greatest  variation  found  was  0.09 
in, 

Peabody  and  Miller  give  the  follow- 
ing formula  for  curve  C:    HT"  =  K, 
in  which   H  is  any  height  above   the 
middle  of  the  flue;   2"  =  temperature 
"F.  +  460;  log  K  =  75.4  and  n  =  25. 
It  is  evident  that  this  formula  applies 
Fio.  278.-TB,™„T»m.  »,  D„-  ""'J"  *»  ""^  particular  conditions  mdcr 
pebentHeiqhtsofCijimnev.     which    the    chimney    was    tested,' for 
curve  D,  for  the  same  chimney,  gives 
approximately  log  A'  =  143  and  n  =  48.7. 

The  average  temperature  in  the  250-ft.  chimney  according  to  the 
curve  C  is  about  400°,  with  70°  F.  outside  temperature  the  theoretical 
draft,  according  to  the  table  on  page  673  is  1.28  in.    If  the  average 
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temperature  was  the  same  ae  the  initial  temperature  the  drait  would 
be  1.48  in. 

High  Chimneys  not  Necessary. — Chimneys  above  150  ft.  in  height 
are  very  costly,  and  their  increased  cost  is  rarely  justified  by  increased 
efficiency.  In  recent  practice  it  has  become  Bomewhat  common  to 
build  two  or  more  smaller  chimneys  instead  of  one  large  one.  A 
notable  example  is  the  Spreckles  Sugar  Refinery  in  Philadelphia, 
where  three  separate  chimneys  are  used  for  one  boiler-plant  of  7500 
H.P.  The  three  chimneys  are  said  to  have  cost  several  thousand 
dollars  less  than  a  single  chimney  of  their  combined,  capacity  would 
have  cost.  Very  tall  chimneys  have  been  characterized  by  one  writer 
as  "monuments  to  *e  folly  of  their  builders." 

Size  of  Chifflneyi  corresponding  to  Given  Capacity  of  Boilers, — 
The  formula  given  below,  and  the  table  calculated  therefrom  for 
chimneys  up  to  96  ins.  diameter  and  300  ft.  high  were  first  published 
by  the  author  in  1884  (Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vi.  81).  They  have  met 
with  much  approval  since  that  date  by  engineers  who  have  used 
tliem,  and  have  been  frequently  published  in  boiler-makers'  catalogues 
and  elsewhere.  The  table  is  now  extended  to  cover  chimneys  up  to 
13  ft.  diameter  and  300  ft.  high.  The  sizes  corresponding  to  the 
given  commercial  horse-powers  are  believed  to  be  ample  for  all  eases 
in  which  the  draft  areas  through  the  boiler-fluea  and  connections  are 
sufficient,  say  not  less  than  30  per  cent  greater  than  the  area  of  the 
chimney,  and  in  which  the  draft  between  the  boilers  and  chimney  is 
not  checked  by  long  horizontal  passages  and  right-angled  bends. 

Note  that  the. figures  in  (he  table  correspond  to  a  coal  consumption 
of  5  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour.  This  liberal  allowance  is 
made  to  cover  the  contingencies  of  poor  coal  being  used,  and  of  the 
boilers  being  driven  beyond  their  rated  capacity.  In  large  plants. 
with  economical  boilers  and  engines^  good  fuel  and  other  favorable 
conditions,  which  will  reduce  the  maximum  rate  of  coal  consumption 
at  any  one  time  to  less  than  5  lbs,  per  H.P.  per  hour,  the  figures  in  the 
table  may  be  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  5  to  the  maximum  expected  coal 
consumption  per  H.P,  per  hour.  Thus,  with  conditions  which  make 
the  maximum  coal  consumption  only  3.5  lbs.  per  hour,  the  chimney 
300  ft  high  X  12  ft.  diameter  should  be  sufficient  for  6155  X  2  = 
13,310  horse-power.    The  formula  is  based  on  the  following  data: 

1,  The  draft-power  of  the  chimney  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the 
height. 

3.  The  retarding  of  the  ascending  gases  by  friction  may  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  the  area  of  the  chimney,  or 
to  a  lining  of  the  chimney  by  a  layer  of  gas  which  has  no  velocity. 
The  thickness  of  this  lining  is  assumed  to  be  3  ins.  for  all  chimneys, 
or  the  diminution  of  area  equal  to  the  perimeter  X  3  ins.  (neglecting 
the  overlapping  of  the  comers  of  the  lining) .  Let  D  =  diameter  in 
feet,  A  =  area,  and  E  =  effective  area  in  square  feet. 
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For  square  chimneys,  fi™!)*  —  -rg=A—  ^Va. 

For  round  chimneys,  E  -  ^(d^  -^\  =  a  -  O-SgiV^. 

For  simplifying  culculatioaB,  the  coefficient  of  VA  may  be  taken 
as  0.6  for  both  square  and  round  chimneys,  and  the  formuU  becomes 

E  =A  -  0.6VX. 

3.  The  pover  varies  directly  as  this  effective  area  E, 

4.  A  chimney  should  be  proportioned  so  as  to  be  capable  of  giving 
sufficient  draft  to  cause  the  boiler  to  develop  much  more  than  its 
rated  power,  in  case  of  emergencies,  or  to  cause  the  combustion  of 
5  lbs.  of  fuel  per  rated  horse-power  of  boiler  per  hour. 

5.  The  power  of  the  chimney  varying  directly  as  the  effective  area, 
E,  and  as  the  square  root  of  the  height,  H,  the  formula  for  horse- 
power of  boiler  for  a  given  size  of  chimney  will  take  the  form  H.P. 
=  CEVH,  in  which  C  isa  constant,  the  average  value  of  which, 
obtained  by  plotting  the  results  obtained  from  numerous  examples 
in  practice,  the  author  finds  to  be  3.33. 

The  formula  for  horse-power  then  is 

H.P.  -  Z.ZZE's/H,    or     H.P.  -  3.33(^  -  0.6VX)Vff. 

Pounds  of  coal  per  hour  -  16.65  (A— 0.6  VA)VH. 
If  the  horse-power  of  boiler  is  given,  to  find  Uie  siie  of  chimney, 
the  height  being  assumed, 

~"^  •a^o.&Va. 


VS 


For  round  chimneys,  diameter  of  chimney  =  diam.  of  £-|-  1  ins. 

For  square  chimneys,  side  of  chimney  =  Vs  -\-  4  ins. 

If  effective  area  E  is  taken  in  square  feet,  the  diameter  in  inches 
iBd=  13.54V^-t-4  ins.,  and  the  side  of  a  square  chimney  in  inches 
iag-  IzVE  +  ilns. 

If   horse-power   is   given   and   area   assumed,   the   height   H  ™ 

In  proportioning  chimneys  the  height  is  generally  first  assumed, 
with  due  consideration  to  the  heights  of  surrounding  buildings  or 
hills  near  to  the  proposed  chimney,  the  length  of  horizontal  flues,  the 
character  of  coal  to  be  used,  etc.,  and  then  the  diameter  required  for 
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the  asBumed  height  and  horae-power  is  calculated  by  the  formula  or 
taken  from  the  table  on  page  679. 

Velocity  of  Ou  in  Chimney*. — The  velocity  of  the  heated  gas, 
based  on  the  chimney  proportions  given  in  the  table,  may  be  fonnd 
from  the  foHoving  data: 

A  =  Lbs.  coal  per  hour  =  boiler  horsepover  X  5 ; 
B  =s  Lbs.  gas  per  lb,  coal  =  say  20  Ibe. ; 
C  s=5  Cu.  ft.  of  gas  per  lb.  of  gaa 

=  12.4  X  (temp,  of  gas  +  460)  ~  492 ; 

=  25  cu.  ft.  for  532°  F.  =  500  cu.  ft  per  lb.  coal ; 
F  5=  Velocity   of   gas,    feet   per   8econd  =  4  X -B  X  CJ-t- (Chimney 
area,  sq.  ft.,  X  3600). 

Based  on  a  gaa  temperature  of  532°  F,,  5  lbs,  coal  per  hoar  per 
rated  H.P.,  and  20  lbs.  gas  pei  lb.  of  coal  we  have 

Cu.  ft.  gas  per  second  per  lb.  of  coal  per  hour  =  0.1389 ; 
"         "  "  "     boiler   horsepower    =0.6944; 

and  the  velocities  in  feet  per  second,  based  on  the  effective  areas 
given  in  the  table,  corresponding  to  different  heights  of  chimney  are : 

215     SSO    300 
'  3«.T  3a. B  40.1 

Chimneyi  with  Forced  Draft. — ^Whea  natural,  or  chimney,  draft 
only  is  used,  the  function  of  the  chimney  is  1,  to  produce  such  a  dif- 
ference of  pressure,  or  intensity  of  draft,  between  the  bottom  of  the 
chimney  and  the  ash  pit  as  will  cause  the  flow  of  the  required 
quantity  of  air  through  the  grate  bars  and  the  fuel  bed,  and  the  flow 
of  the  gases  of  combustion  through  the  gas  passages,  the  damper 
and  the  breeching;  and  2,  to  convey  the  gases  above  the  tops  of  sur- 
rounding buildings  and  to  such  a  height  that. they  will  not  become  a 
nuisance.  With  forced  draft  the  fan  or  blower  performs  the  function 
of  producing  the  difference  of  pressure,  and  the  only  use  of  the 
chimney  is  that  of  conveying  the  gases  to  a  place  where  they  will 
cause  no  inconvenience;  and  in  that  case  the  height  of  the  chimney 
may  be  much  less  than  that  of  a  chimney  for  natural  draft. 

With  oil  or  natural  gas  for  fuel,  the  resistance  of  the  grates 
and  of  the  fuel  bed  is  eliminated,  and  the  height  of  the  chimney  may 
be  much  less  than  that  of  one  desired  for  coal  firing.  When  oil  or 
gas  is  substituted  for  coal,  and  the  chimney  is  a  high  one,  it  may  be 
necessary 'to  restrict  it«  draft  power  by  a  damper  or  other  means. 
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in  order  to  prevent  iU  creating  too  great  a  negative  preisnre  in  the 
furnace  and  thereby  too  great  an  admission  of  air,  which  will  cause 
a  decrease  in  efficiency. 

GhimneTt  for  Hechasic&l  Stoker  lutallatioiu  with  Forced  Draft. 
— The  manufacturers  of  the  Taylor  stoker  publish  a  series  of  cnrres 
showing  the  relative  heights,  diameters  and  costs  of  chimneys  for 
Taylor  and  for  natural  draft  furnaces,  from  which  the  figures  in  the 
table  on  the  next  page  are  taken.  A  column  has  been  added  showing 
the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  burned  per  hour  corresponding  with  the 
given  si^^es  of  natural  draft  chinmeya,  according  to  the  author's 
formula,  lbs.  coal  per  hour  =  I6.65(^  —  O.evGD'v/ff;  which  givea 
about  17%  greater  consumption  with  the  smallest  chimney  and  nearly 
30  per  cent  greater  with  the  largest  than  is  given  by  the  formula 
from  which  the  cur\"e  for  natural  draft  chimneys  was  derived.  This 
formula  is  lbs.  coal  per  hour  =l'i.A\/H.  As  the  author's  formula 
and  chimney  table  in  the  more  than  thirty  years  in  which  they  have 
been  extensively  used  have  never  been  shown  to  provide  insufficient 
area  of  chimney  for  a  given  coal  consumption,  but  on  the  contrary 
have  often  been  criticised  as  underestimatiug  the  quantity  of  coal 
that  can  be  burned  with  a  given  chimney,  this  Taylor  formula  for 
natural  draft  must  give  figures  of  coal  consumption  that  are  far 
too  low.  The  formula  given  for  the  Taylor  stoker  is  lbs.  coal  per 
hour  =  'H.^As/H.  A  =  area  of  chimney  in  sq.  ft.,  H  =  heightiu  ft. 
It  is  not  stated  how  the  coefficient  21.8  is  derived.  A  uniform  height 
of  100  ft.  is  given  for  chimneys  with  Taylor  stokers.  This  is  of 
course  ample  with  forced  draft,  and  50  ft.  would  usually  be  sufficient, 
provided  enough  pressure  of  blast  is  provided  beneath  the  stoker  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  tuyeres  and  of  the  fuel  bed,  were  it  not 
that  a  taller  chimney  is  needed  to  carry  the  gases  of  combustion  far 
above  the  roofs  of  neighboring  buildings. 

Chimney  Table  for  Oil  Fnel.  (C.  B.  Weymonth,  Journal  A.  S. 
M,  E.,  Oct.,  1913) — Conditions:  Sea  level;  atmospheric  temperature, 
80°  F.;  draft  at  chimney  side  of  damper,  0,30  in,;  excess  air,  less 
than  B0%,  assumed  50%  for  calculations  of  efficiency  and  chimney 
dimensions;  temperature  of  gases  leaving  chimney,  500°  F,;  boiler 
efficiency,  73%;  actual  boiler  horse-power,  150  per  cent  of  rated; 
Iba.  gas  per  actual  boiler  H.P.,  54.6;  height  of  chimney  above  point 
of  draft  measurement,  18  ft.  less  than  tabulated  height.  When 
building  conditions  permit  select  chimneys  of  least  height  in  table 
for  minimum  cost  of  chimney.  Chimney  capacities  stated  are  maxi- 
mum, for  continuous  load  equally  divided  on  all  boUera.     For  large 
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Ppuod. 

NMntkl  Draft. 

J^'.7 

Com  of  Cblmntr. 

U.^. 

Helcht »[ 

DUm.  ol 

i-W 

^, 

Formulfc 

Ft. 

Iiu. 

lu. 

D^Sf 

8.U'". 

70^*^.1 

2,000 

flS 

66 

41 

«,600 

»2,0bD 

2,360 

4,000 

58 

4,600 

2,900 

4,930 

6,000 

146 

87 

70 

6,300 

7,600 

8,000 

162 

98 

82 

7,900 

10,180 

10,000 

177 

107 

92 

9,500 

4,600 

12,'780 

116 

101 

11,000 

6,000 

14,000 

124 

109 

12,500 

5,400 

18,630 

18,000 

124 

16,500 

6,200 

23,750 

a).ooo 

235 

131 

16,700 

6,600 

28,470 

148 

19,300 

7',200 

33,750 

26,000 

261 

167 

1« 

20,600 

34,750 

28,000 

269 

162 

154 

21,800 

7,800 

37,100 

30,000 

169 

23,000 

8,000 

32,000 

284 

170 

164 

24,200 

8,200 

42,090 

34,000 

291 

174 

169 

26,400 

8,400 

44,700 

l11  ohimiUTi,  lUOft.  bi(h.             tHdihUand  dianwtan  M  Id  M  udSd  mIuuu. 
CHIUNET  TABLE   FOB  OIL   FUEL. (C.    R.  WeymOUth.) 
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18 
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63 

75 

84 

91 

96 
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24 

3.H 

123 

148 

166 

180 

191 

201 

208 

215 

221 

30 

4.91 

206 

249 

280 

304 

324 

340 

354 

366 

377 

7.o; 

312 

379 

427 

466 

623 

545 

564 

42 

9.6! 

443 

539 

609 

665 

711 

749 

782 

810 

830 

12,5* 

S99 

729 

827 

904 

9ttV 

1,020 

1,070 

1,110 

15. 9C 

60 

19.64 

985 

1,200 

1,370 

1,500 

1,610 

1,710 

1,790 

1,860 

1,920 

23. 7« 

1220 

1,490 

1,700 

1,860 

2,000 

2,120 

2,220 

2,310 

2,;wo 

28.27 

1,470 

1,810 

2,4M) 

2,68(1 

2,820 

78 

33,  IS 

1,750 

2,150 

2,460 

2,710 

2,910 

3,000 

3,250 

3:«() 

3,500 

38. 4{ 

2,060 

2,530 

2,900 

3,190 

3,440 

3,660 

3,840 

4,000 

4.  ISO 

50.27 

2,750 

3,390 

4,920 

108 

63.62 

3,550 

4,380 

5,020 

6,650 

7  300 

78.54 

4,440 

5,490 

6,310 

6,990 

7;660 

8,060 

8,490 

8:890 

9,240 

95. OS 

5,450 

144 

113.1 

6,550 

8,120 

9,350 

10.400 

13,800 

156 

132.7 

7,760 

9,630 

11,100 

12,300 

13,400 

14,300 

16,800 

16,500 

L53.9 

H,im(i 

U,300 

13,000 

14,400 

15,700 

16,800 

17,700 

18,600 

19,400 

180 

176.7 

10,500 

15,100 
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plants  or  swinging  load,  reduce  capacity  10  to  30%.  Breeching 
20%  in  excess  of  atack  area  length  not  exceeding  10  chimney  diam- 
eters.   See  second  tabl^  on  page  6SS.) 

In  using  the  above  table  it  must  be  noted  that  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  is  based  are  all  fairly  good.  With  unskillful  handling 
of  oil  fuel  the  excess  air  is  apt  to  be  much  more  than  50%  and  the 
efficiency  much  less  than  73%.  In  that  case  the  actual  horse-power 
dereloped  hy  a  given  size  of  chimney  mfty  be  much  less  than  the 
figure  given  in  the  table. 

DRAVT   OF    CHIMNXTS    100   FT.   HIGH OIL   FCXL 

Temp.^  of    gaaee    entering 


Net  chimney  draft,  inchee  of  water 
f  60"  F.   0.367    0.460    0.534    0.593    0.642 

Temp,  of  oubdde  air 80         0.325    0.417    0.490    0.550    0.590 

1,100         0.284    0.377    0.451    0,510    0.559 

The  net  draft  is  the  theoretdeal  draft  due  to  the  difference  in 
weight  of  atmospheric  air  and  chimney  gases  at  the  stated  temperatures, 
multiplied  by  a  coefficient,  0.95,  for  temperature  drop  in  stack,  and 
by  5/6  as  a  correction  for  friction.  For  high  altitudes  the  draft 
varies  directly  as  the  normal  barometer.  For  other  heights  than 
100  feet  (measured  above  the  level  of  entrance  of  the  gases)  the 
draft  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  height. 

Begnlation  of  Draft  vrith  Variable  Loads  and  Oil  Firing.  (E. 
W.  Kerr,  Bulletin  131  Louisiana  State  University.  Experiments  with 
Oil  Burning  in  Boiler  Furnaces). — A  atack  sufficient  to  give  the  draft 
required  for  the  maximum  overload  should  be  supplied.  More  than 
this  should  not  be  supplied,  as  it  adds  to  the  danger  of  loss  from  excess 
air  by  careless  firemen.  In  oue  test,  with  a  small  load  (76%)  and 
the  damper  wide  open,  the  lowest  efficiency  was  obtained,  the  equivalent 
evaporation  being  13.3  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  oil,  as  compared  with 
15.8  lbs.  with  the  best  possible  regulation.  This  test  was  made 
with  the  openings  into  the  furnace  carefully  regulated.  With  a  wide 
open  draft  door  the  loss  might  be  much  greater.  With  the  considerable 
losses  in  efficiency  due  to  excessive  draft  shown  by  these  testa,  it  is 
clear  that  fine  dampers  are  essential  for  the  best  results.  Of  course, 
the  chimney  can  be  proportioned  so  as  to  give  the  proper  draft  for 
the  maximum  load  to  be  carried,  though  for  rated  and  underloads 
a  chimney  thus  proportioned  would  give  a  draft  too  strong  for  the 
best  economy  and  the  only  possible  remedy  is  to  use  a  fine  damper. 
Since  the  best  boiler  efficiency  is  not  only  dependent  upon  the  proper 
air  supply  hut  upon  proper  and  regular  loading,  it  is  beet,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  take  care  of  the  variations  in  loads  with  as  few  boilers  as  posai- 
hle.  In  other  words,  instead  of  reducing  slightly  the  fuel  supply  to  all 
.of  the  oil  burners  when  the  load  is  reduced,  it  is  better  to  make  the  re- 
duction with  one  or  two  boilers  and  never  change  tbc  others.   Such  an 
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arrangeiDeDt  makes  it  poseible  to  operate  the  constantly  loaded  boilers 
under  conditieiis  knowD  to  be  best.  In  other  words,  this  does  away 
with  much  uncertainty.  The  dampers  for  these  boilers  can  be  set  at 
the  proper  position,  the  only  damper  manipulation  required  being 
for  the  small  number  of  boilers  used  in  handling  the  variation  in  load. 
L^htning  Condncton  are  usually  attached  to  tall  masoniy  chim- 
neys. The  Carl  Bajohr  L,  C,  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  issues  a  detailed 
specification  for  such  conductors,  which  provides  for  two  conductors 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  chimney,  leading  to  copper  plates 
placed  15  feet  deep  in  moist  earth,  each  conductor  consisting  of  a 
copper  cable  of  315^000  circular  mils  in  cross  section.  Four  points 
of  bronze  witii  platinum  covered  tips,  are  carried  by  %  in.  copper 
rods  above  the  chimney.  Special  precautions  for  making  the  joints 
and  installing  the  conductors  are  described, 

Chinuieyt  for  Sissipating  Smoke.— A  German  invention  for  dis- 
sipating smoke  by  mixing  it 
with  the  air  surrounding  the 
chimney  is  described  in  Power, 
April  2, 1912.  The  upper  part 
of  the  chimney,  one-fourth  to 
one-third  its  height  is  latticed 
by  horizontal  channels,  shown 
in  croBB-section  in  Fig.  279. 
^_  Air  enters  through  the  slots  on 

Fio.  279.-DEV1CE  FOB  DisBiPATiNo       j^e  windward  side  of  the  chim- 
ney, mi  sea  with  the  smoke  and 
escapes  on  the  opposite  side,  thus  diluting  the  smoke  into  a  foggy  mist. 
The   Design   of  Sreeohings   and   Smoke  Flues.     (T.   A.   Marsh, 
Industrial  Engineering,  Nov,  1912), — Some  of  the  features  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  design  of  a  breeching  are: 

1,  For  a  given  area  a  circular  flue  is  more  desirable  than  a  rect- 
angular flue,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  draft  loss  therein  due  to  friction 
is  less. 

2.  Sharp  bends  and  angles  should  be  avoided,  as  these  give  rise 
to  draft  losses  of  a  considerable  magnitude. 

3,  Underground  flues  are  undesirable  from  two  standpoints, 
namely,  inaccessibility  for  cleaning,  and  draft  losses  due  to  tempera- 
ture drop  in  those  cases  where  water  can  accumulate  in  the  bottom  of 
such  flues, 

4.  Opposing  currents  of  gases  should  not  he  aliowed  to  meet, 
but  a  deflector  should  be  provided  to  direct  the  gas  currents  in  the 
proper  direction. 

5.  The  cross-section  of  a  flue  should  not  be  suddenly  increased  or 
decreased  in  area,  as  the  result  is  a  marked  draft  loss. 

6,  Steel  breechings  are  more  desirable  than  those  of  briei 
or  cement,  due  to  less  draft  loss,  but  for  the  best  results  all  steel 
breechings  should  be  covered  to  prevent  radiation  and  air  infiltration, 

A  common  design  of  breeching  is  shown  in  No,  1.    Ttus  r^resenta 
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a  length  of  breeching  into  which  the  uptakes  of  several  boilers 
discharge.  The  connections  are  usually  made  without  any  provision 
for  the  entrance  of  the  gases  into  the  main  breeching  other  than  at 
right  angles.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  gases  entering  from  the 
uptake  A  have  a  tendency  to  cut  across  the  main  breeching  be- 
fore their  direction  is  changed.  The  result  of  this  is  a  restriction  of 
the  area  D,  resulting  in  an  eddy  at  this  point  and  a  virtual  reduction 
of  the  breeching  area  from  this  cauae.  In  case  breeching  A  is  being 
worked  to  its  full  capacity,  this  reduction  of  effective  area  is  con- 
siderable  and   the   draft  loss   at   the   point  B   is   noticeable.     The 


Fia.  280. — DsaiaNs  or  BftEBcHiNOH. 

correction  of  this  difficulty  lies  in  the  design  of  the  breeching  at 
the  point  C  so  that  the  gases  will  enter  the  breeching  B  in  somewhat 
nearly  the  same  direction  of  flow. 

No,  2  is  the  usual  style  of  breeching  used  to  serve  boilers  on  both 
sides  of  a  chimney  with  the  chimney  out  of  line  with  the  breeching. 
The  result  is  the  T-shaped  design  shown.  The  gases  from  the  side  B 
meet  the  gases  from  the  side  A  in  head-on  collision  causing  a  reduction 
in  draft  pressure.  Such  a  design  often  results  In  a  draft  loss  of  0.25  in. 
of  water.  The  correction  for  this  design  is  effected  by  inserting  long 
radius  bends  as  shown  in  dotted  lines  on  the  figure.  A  curved  de- 
flector as  shown  in  dotted  outline  might  also  prove  to  be  beneficial. 

No.  3  represents  the  placing  of  a  baffle  in  the  base  of  a  chimney 
to  prevent  the  gases  from  opposing  breechings  meeting  in  head-on 
collision.     The  preferable   design  of  a  chimney  baffle,   however,   is 
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cnrred  as  Bhown  by  the  dotted  line  E-F.  This  construction  reBOlts 
in  but  a  elight  draft  loss  at  this  point,  the  gases  being  gradually 
diverted  and  caueed  to  turn  upward  in  a  spiral  path. 

Breeching  areas  should  be  designed,  not  as  some  function  of  grate 
surface  served,  but  to  accommodate  a  given  volume  of  gas  at  a  limited 
velocity.    This  volume  of  gas  is  determined  from  the  amount  of  coal 


Flo.  281— Stack  Connection  fob  Sii  Boilebs. 


to  be  burned  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  boiler  ratings,  and  from 
the  amount  of  air  used  per  pound  of  coal.  A  safe  rule  for  gas  velocity 
in  breechingB  is  to  so  design  that  35  ft.  per  second  shall  be  the 
limiting  figure.  Beyond  this  figure,  draft  losses  due  to  friction  soon 
become  excessive. 

Fig.  281  shows  a  stack  connection  for  six  water-tube  boilers  de- 
signed by  John  L.  Gill,  Jr.,  in  1892.     The  right-hand  boiler  of  each 


Fio.  282.— Radial  Brick  Chimnetb.        Fio.  283. — Radial  Biuck. 

battery  discharges  its  ga9  into  the  lower  one  of  the  two  fines  shown 
below  the  drum.  By  this  arrangement  the  stream  of  gas  from  any 
one  does  not  tend  to  obstruct  the  stream  from  any  other,  and  the 
draft  ia  thus  equalized  for  all  the  boilers. 

Badial  Brick  Chlmneyt. — Fig.  282  shows  a  portion  of  a  chimney 
bnilt  of  special  shapes  of  brick,  shown  in  Fig.  283.    By  the  nee  of 
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these  brick  chimneys  may  be  built  much  more  cheaply  than  by  the 
use  of  ordinary  rectan^lar  brick,  and  the  old  Btyle  of  chimney  is 
now  now  longer  in  fashion.  They  have  been  eztensiTely  introduced 
since  about  1900.  A  more  recent  iorm  of  chimney  is  made  of  re- 
inforced concrete  as  shown  below. 

Speciflcationa  for  Concrete  Chimneyi. — Following  are  extracts 
from  the  specifications  of  the  General  Concrete  Construction  Co., 
Chicago.    Fig.  284  gives  an  idea  of  -the  method  of  coustructioD. 


Fig.  284. — Construction  of  a  Concrete  Chunet.'] 

Reinforcement. — The  foundation  will  be  reinforced  with  two  nets 
of  j-in.  square  twisted  steel;  the  lower  net  placed  diagonally  and 
steel  spaced  12  in.  centers;  the  upper  net  placed  parallel  to  sides, 
steel  spaced  24  in,  centers.  The  vertical  reinforcement  in  the  chim- 
ney will  consist  of  j-in.  square  twisted  steel;  sufficient  bars  will 
be  used  to  absorb  all  tension  without  stressing  it  beyond  16,000  Iba. 
per  sq.  in.  Rods  will  be  uniformly  spaced,  and  placed  3  ins.  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  concrete.  Joints  will  lap  30  ins.  The  vertical 
rods  will  be  embedded  in  the  foundation  and  bent  under  foundation 
steel  for  anchorage.  The  horizontal  reinforcement  will  be  a  steel 
net  consisting  of  }-in.  longitudinal  rods  spaced  4  in.  centers,  triangu- 
larly laced,  the  ends  lapping  6  ins.  This  net  will  be  placed  around 
and  wired  at  intervals  to  vertical  steel. 

Concrete. — The  concrete  in  the  foundation  will  be  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  1  part  Portland  cement,  3  parts  clean  sand  and  6  parts 
crushed  atone  or  gravel.  The  concrete  in  the  chimney  will  be  a  "wet 
mixture"  of  1  part  Portland  cement,  %\  parts  clean  sand  and  3  parts 
of  1-in.  crushed  stone  or  gravel. 
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Lining. — The  lining  will  consist  of  a  good  grade  of  hard  bunied 
brick,  covered  with  a  concrete  cap,  and  separated  from  the  concrete 
shell  by  an  insulating  air  Bpace. 

Design  and  Guarantee. — The  foundation  will  be  of  auch  size  that 
the  resultant  of  forces  will  fall  within  the  middle  third,  and  the  maxi- 
mum compression  from  live  and  dead  load  will  not  exceed  the  safe 
bearing  value  of  the  soil.  The  shell  at  the  base  of  shaft  will  be  of  such 
thickneHB  that  the  maximum  cora.prea8ion  on  concrete  will  not  ex- 
ceed 350  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  At  the  smoke  opening  the  thickness  of 
shell  will  be  increased  about  30%  on  each  side  and  extending  5  ft. 
above  and  below,  and  additions)  reinforcement  provided.  The  chim- 
ney will  be  designed  to  withstand  a  wind  pressure  due  to  a  wind  hav- 
ing a  velocity  of  100  miles  an  hour  and  chimney  gases  not  exceeding 
1000°  F.  For  a  period  of  five  years  after  completion  we  will  repair 
free  of  charge  any  defects  arising  from  faulty  design,  defective 
materials  or  workmanship. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

EcoNOUiiBBS, — Fltje-gas  Analyses  and  tbe  Heat  Bai.anc&. — Lobb  of  Fuel 
Due  to  Keeping  Up  Steau-pbebscbx  in  Idle  BoiLefts. — Coal  Used  in 
Banked  Fireb  not  a  Measure  op  Radiation. — Cost  op  Coal  per  Boiler 
HoBSE-powBR  PER  Year.—Boileii-iioom  Labor. — Task  Settinq  for 
Firemen. — Steam-boiler  Practice  op  the  Fdtore. 

EooBomiBen. — The  Green  Economizer,  Fig.  285,  consists  of  a  rec- 
tangular chamber  of  brick-work  filled  with  a  great  number  of  vertical 
cast-iron  water-tubes.  The  waste  heat  from  the  cylinder  boilers  ia 
carried  into  this  chamber  before  being  allowed  to  enter  the  chimney, 
and  heats  the  feed-water,  which  passes  through  the  tubes  under  pres- 
sure, to  a  temperature  approaching  that  of  the  steam  generated  in  the 
boiler.  This  economizer  is  very  commonly  used  in  England  with 
Lancashire  boilers,  and  has  been  largely  introduced  in  this  country, 
especially  in  large  plants  such  as  sugar  refineries.  The  advisability 
of  its  use  in  any  particular  case  is  a  matter  of  close  calculation,  in 
which  the  factors  are  quantity  of  coal  used  and  of  water  evaporated 
by  the  boilers,  temperature  of  the  feed-water,  temperature  of  the  waste 
gases  from  the  boiler,  cost  of  the  economizer,  annua!  cost  for  interest 
and  probable  repairs,  and  probable  saving  by  the  economizer. 

Data  for  Proportioning  a  Qreen  Economizer. — The  Fuel  Econo- 
mizer Co.  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  the  amount  of 
heating  surface  to  be  provided  in  an  economizer  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  given  amount  of  boilers,  and  concerning  the  results 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  economizer : 

We  have  found  in  practice  that  by  allowing  4  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface  per  boiler  horse-power  (34^  Iba,  of  water  evaporated  from  and 
et  218°  =  1  H.P.),  we  are  able  to  raise  the  feed-water  60°  for  every 
100°  reduction  in  the  temperature,  entering  the  economizer  with  gases 
from  450°  to  600°. 

With  temperature  entering  the  economizer  at  600°  to  TOO"  we  have 
allowed  a  heating  surface  of  4^  to  5  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per 
boiler  horse-power,  and  for  every  100°  reduction  of  gases  we  have 
obtained  about  65°  rise  in  temperature  of  the  water;  the  temperature 
of  the  feed-water  entering  averaging  from  60°  to  120°. 
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With  5000  Bq.  ft.  of  boiler  heating  surface  (plain  cylinder  boilers) 
developing  1000  H.P.,  we  should  recommend  using  5  sq.  ft.  of  econo- 
mizer heating  surface  per  boiler  H.P.,  or  an  economizer  of  about  500 
tubes,  and  it  should  heat  the  feed-water  about  300°. 

Calculation  of  the  Saving  Effected  by  an  Economizer. — If  there 
were  no  loss  by  radiation  from  the  economizer,  and  no  leakage  of  air 
into  its  brick  setting,  the  heat  loss  by  the  gases  in  passing  through  it, 
as  measured  by  their  difference  in  temperature  on  entering  and  leaving, 
would  exactly  equal  the  heat  added  to  the  feed-water.  The  usual 
method  of  calculating  the  saving  of  fuel  by  an  economizer  when  the 
boiler  and  the  economizer  are  tested  together  as  a  unit  is  by  the 
formula  {H^  —  h)  ■—  {U^  —  A),  in  which  A  is  the  total  heat  above 
32"  of  1  lb.  of  water  entering,  //,  the  total  heat  of  1  lb,  of  water 
leaving  the  economizer,  and  II,  the  total  heat  above  38"  of  1  lb.  of 
steam  at  the  boiler  pressure.  If  A  =  100,  ff,  =  210,  H,  =  1200, 
then  the  saving  according  to  the  formula  is  (210  —  100)  -^-  1100 
=  10%.  This  is  correct  if  the  saving  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of 
the  heat  absorbed  by  the  economizer  to  the  total  heat  absorbed  by 
the  boiler  and  economizer  together,  but  it  ia  not  correct  if  the  saving 
is  defined  as  the  saving  of  fuel  made  by  running  the  combined  unit 
as  compared  with  running  the  boiler  alone  making  the  same  quantity 
of  steam  from  feed-water  at  the  low  temperature,  so  as  to  cause  the 
boiler  to  furnish  ff j  —  A  heat  units  per  lb.  instead  of  H^  —  H,.  In 
this  cose  the  boiler  is  called  on  to  do  more  work,  and  in  doing  it  may 
be  overdriven  and  work  with  lower  efficiency. 

In  a  test  made  by  F.  G.  Gasche,  in  Kansas  City  in  1897.  using 
UisBouri  coal  analyzing  moisture  7.58:  volatile  matter.  36.69;  fixed 
carbon,  35.02;  ash.  15.69;  sulphur  5.12,  he  obtained  an  evaporation 
of  5.17  lbs.  from  and  at  212°  per  lb.  of  coal  with  the  boiler  alone, 
and  when  the  boiler  and  economizer  were  tested  together  the  equiv- 
alent evaporation  credited  to  the  boiler  was  5.55,  to  the  economizer 
0.72,  and  to  the  combined  unit  6.37,  the  saving  by  the  combinedunit 
as  compared  with  the  boiler  alone  being  (6.27  —  5.17)  — -  6,27  = 
17.5%,  while  the  saving  of  heat  shown  by  the  economizer  in  the  com- 
bined test  is  only  (6.27  —  5,55)  -i-  6.27  =11,5%. 

The  maximum  saving  of  fuel  which  may  be  made  by  the  use 
of  an  economizer  when  attached  to  boilers  that  are  working  with 
reasonable  economy  is  about  15%,  Take  the  case  of  a  condensing 
engine  using  steam  of  125  lbs.  gauge  pressure,  and  with  a  hot-well 
or  feed-water  temperature   of   100°    F.      The  economizer  may  be 
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expected  under  the  best  conditions  to  raise  this  temperature  about 
170°,  or  to  270°.  Tlien  h  =  68,  fl,  =  239,  H,  =  1190.  (H^ 
~h)  ~  (Z/j  —  h)  =  171  ^  1122  =  15.34%. 

If  the  boilers  are  not  working  with  fair  economy  on  accoont 
of  being  overdriven,  then  the  saving  made  by  the  addition  of  an 
economizer  may  be  much  greater. 

The  amount  of  saving  of  fuel  that  may  be  made  by  an  economizer 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  conditions  of  operation.  With  a  given 
quantity  of  chimney  gases  to  be  passed  through  it,  its  economy  will 
be  greater  (1)  the  higher  the  temperature  of  these  gases;  (2)  the 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  water  fed  into  it;  and  (3)  the  greater 
the  amount  of  its  heating  surface.  From  (1)  it  is  seen  that  an 
economizer  will  save  more  fuel  if  added  to  a  boiler  that  is  overdriven 
than  if  added  to  one  driven  at  a  nominal  rate.  From  (2)  it  appears 
that  less  eaving  can  be  expected  from  an  economizer  in  a  power 
plant  in  which  the  feed-water  is  heated  by  exhaust  steam  from  auxil- 
iary engines  than  when  the  feed-water  entering  it  is  taken  directly 
from  the  condenser  hot-well.  The  amount  of  heating  surface^  that 
should  be  used  in  any  given  case  depends  not  only  on  the  saving  of 
fuel  that  may  be  made,  but  also  on  the  cost  of  coal,  and  on  the  an- 
nual coats  of  maintenance,  including  interest,  depreciation,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  theoretical  results  possibly  attain- 
able from  economizers  under  the  conditions  speeiHed.  It  is  assnmed 
that  the  coal  has  a  heating  value  of  15,000  B.  T.  U.  per  lb.  of  com- 
bustible; that  it  is  completely  burned  in  the  furnace  at  a  temperature 
of  2500°  F.;  that  the  boiler  gives  efficiencies  ranging  from  60  to  15 
per  cent  according  to  the  rate  of  driving;  and  that  sufficient  econo- 
mizer surface  is  provided  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  gases  in 
all  cases  to  300°  F.  Assuming  the  specific  heat  of  the  gases  to  be 
constant,  and  neglecting  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  the  temperature 
of  the  gases  leaving  the  boiler  and  entering  the  economizer  is  directly 
proportional  to  (100  —  %  of  boiler  efficiency),  and  the  combined 
efficiency  of  boiler  and  economizer  is  (S500  —  300)  -f-  2500  =  88 
per  cent,  which  corresponds  to  an  evaporation  of  (15,000  -=-  970)  X 
0.88  =  13.608  lbs.  from  and  at  212°  per  lb.  of  combustible;  or  assum- 
ing the  feed-water  enters  the  economizer  at  100°  F.  and  the  boiler 
makes  steam  of  150  lbs.  absolute  pressure,  to  an  evaporation  of  11.729 
lbs.  under  these  conditions.  Dividing  this  figure  into  the  number 
of  heat  units  utilized  by  the  economizer  per  pound  of  combustible 
gives  the  heat  units  added  to  the  water,  from  which,  by  reference  to  a 
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Bteam  table,  the  temperature  may  be  found, 
obtain  the  results  given  in  the  table  below ; 


With'  these  data  we 


BoUtt  Effisionoy.  Par  Coot. 

«> 

ss 

70 

7B 

B.T.U,  absorbed  by  boUer  per  lb.  oombuBtible, 
B.T.U.  in  chimney  gasee  leaving  boiler 

Eatimated  temp,  of  gaaes  leaving  economizer ,  . 

9000 

6000 

1000° 

300° 

4200 

28 

9.278 

4.330 

448= 

70 

9750 

5260 

876'' 

300" 

3450 

23 

10.051 

3,667 

389° 

66.7 

10500 

4500 

750° 

300° 

2700 

18 

10.824 

2.884 

327° 

60 

11250 
3750 
625° 
300° 

B.T.U.  saved  by  econ.  equivalent  to  evap.otlbs 

11.598 
2.010 

Equation  of  the  Econominr. — Let  W  =  lbs.  of  water  evaporated 
by  the  boiler,  under  actual  condition  of  feed-water  temperature  and 
steam  pressure,  per  lb.  of  combustible ;  O  =  lbs.  of  ilue-gas  per  lb. 
combustible;  T,  and  2*,  =  temperatures  of  gas  entering  and  leaving 
the  economizer;  t,  and  f^  =  temperatures  of  water  entering  and 
leaving  the  economizer;  then  assuming  no  loss  by  radiation  and 
leakage,  and  taking  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  at  0.24  and  that 
of  the  water  at  1, 

t2-h-  ^(T,  ~  T2)  =  F(Ti  -  7-2), 


in  which  F  has  the  valm 
of  W  and  0. 


in  the  following  table  for  given  values 


w~ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

- 

F-OM  G/W. 

G-18 

0,54 

0.48 

0.43 

0.39 

0.36 

21 

0,63 

0.66 

0,50 

0.46 

0.42 

0.72 

0.64 

0.68 

0,52 

27 

0.81 

0.72 

0.65 

0.59 

0.54 

30 

0.90 

0.80 

0.72 

0.65 

0.60 

Ti  is  usually  fixed  by  the  operating  conditions  of  the  boiler, 
and  t,  by  the  condenser  and  feed-water  heater  conditions. 

Taking  T,  at  800,  700  and  G00°,  corresponding  values  of  F  at 
0.43,  0.39  and  0.36,  and  i,  =  100°, 
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t, -100- 0.43(800 -r.};    let  ri-SOO,  tbeo  (,~0.43(SOO)+100-31fi*. 
0.3ei700-r,);  250,  0.39(450)+100-286°. 

a36(600-r,);  220,  0.36(380)+100-237°. 

The  mean  temperature  difference  between  the  Sue  gas  and  the 
water, 

Ti  +T2  _  t2  +fi   _  Ti  -h  +  Tj-ti 
*■"        2  2  2  * 

For  the  three  cases  given  t„  =  343°,  292°,  242*. 

It  w  =  Iba,  of  water  heated  by  the  economizer  per  hour  from 
(i  to  /„  S  =  sq.  ft.  of  economizer  surface,  and  C  =  heat  units 
tranamitted  per  square  foot  of  surface  per  hour  per  degree  of  mean 
temperature  difEerence,  then  w(tj  —  (J  =  SCt„.  The  value  of  C 
is  given  by  manufacturers  as  ranging  between  2  and  4  for  different 
conditions  of  practice.  It  probably  increases  in  some  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  fm,  but  no  records  of  experiments  have  been  published 
from  which  the  law  of  this  increase  may  be  determined. 

Heat  Tranimisiion  in  Eoonomuen.  Carl  S.  Dow,  Indusl.  Eng'g, 
April,  1909.) — The  rate  of  heat  transmission  ((7)  per  aq.  ft.  per  hour 
per  degree  of  difference  between  the  average  temperatures  of  the  gases 
and  the  water  passing  through  tiic  economizer  varies  with  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  gas  about  as  follows:  Gas,  600°,  C  =  3.35;  gas 
500°,  0  =  3;  gas  400°,  C  =  2.75;  gaa  300",  C  =  2.25. 

Test  of  a  Larjfc  EconomiMr.  (R.  D.  Tomlinson,  Power,  Feb., 
1904.)— Two  tests  were  made  o'f  one  of  the  sixteen  Green  econ- 
omizers at  the  74th  St.  Station  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Railway,  New 
York  City.  Four  520-H.P.  B.  &  W.  boilers  were  connected  to 
the  economizer.  It  had  512  tubes,  10  ft.  long,  4  9-16  in.  external 
diam.;  total  heating  surface  6760  aq.  ft.,  or  3.25  sq.  ft.  per  rated 
H.P.  of  the  boilers.  Draft  area  through  econ.  3  sq.  in.  per  H.P. 
The  stack  for  each  16  boilers  and  four  economizers  was  280  ft. 
high,  17  ft.  internal  diam.  The  first  test  was  made  with  the  boilers 
driven  at  94%  of  rating,  the  second  at  113%.  The  results  are  given 
below,  the  figures  of  the  second  test  being  in  parentheses. 

Water  entering  econ.  96°  (93,5")  ;  leaving  200°  (203.8°) ;  rise  104 
(110.3). 

Gases  entering  econ.  548°  (603°);  leaving  295  (325);  drop  253 
(278). 

Steam,  gage  pressure,  166  (165),  Total  B.  T.  U.  per  lb.  from 
feed  temp.  1132  (1134). 
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Saving  of  heat  by  economizer,  per  cent,  9.17  (9.73). 

BeductioD  of  draft  in  passing  through  econ.,  in.  of  water,  0.16 
(0.83). 

Besnlta  from  Seven  Tests  of  Stnrterant  Economizers  (Catalogue 
of  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.) 


Q 

(, 

w  1» 

■ST- 

'SSY 

^S?' 

Kw 

Tempentim. 

275 

180 

340 

160 

100 

470 

230 

130 

260 

130 

600 

240 

110 

230 

120 

460 

200 

90 

230 

140 

440 

220 

120 

236 

116 

525 

226 

180 

320 

140 

When  to  Install  a  Fuel  Economizer.  (E.  Brown,  Power,  Deo. 
17,  1912).— AaHuming  a  1000-H.P.  boiler  plant,  150-Ib.  steam  pres- 
sure, temperature  of  escaping  gases  600°  F.,  feed  water  entering  the 
economizer  150°,  increase  of  temperature  by  passing  through  the 
economizer  100°,  the  calculated  saving  of  fuel  by  using  the  economizer 
is  9.35%.  Taking  4  Iba.  of  coal  per  boiler  horse-power  per  hour  and 
7200  hours  running  time  per  year,  the  eaving  of  coal  figures  up  to 
1350  tons  per  year;  this  multiplied  by  the  coat  of  coat  per  ton 
gives   the   gross   annual   saving   in    dollars. 

From  this  saving  must  be  deducted  all  charges  incident  to  the 
operation  of  the  economizer  as  well  as  interest  on  the  investment. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  a  good  economizer  can  be  installed  for 
about  $6.50  per  horse-power.  This  figure  includes  the  apparatus  itself, 
foundations,  piping,  flues  and  the  increased  height  of  stack  necessary, 
or  an  induced  draft  system. 

These  charges  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

Interest  on  iDvestment 6  per  cent 

Depreciation  (Bssumiog  life  of  apparatus  to  be  20 
years) 6  per  cent 

Repaira  and  maintenance. 2  per  cent 

Attendance 2  per  cent 

Power  for  op«ratbg  scrapers  and  increased  pump- 
ing bead  due  to  economiier 3  per  cent 

MiscellaneouB 2  per  cent 

Total 19  per  cent 

On  an  investment,  therefore,  of  $6500,  the  estimated  cost  of 
1000-H.P.  of  economizer,  the  total  charges  would  be  $1235,  which 
must  be  deducted  from  the  gross  saving  of  1350  tons  of  coal.  Assuming 
that  coal  can  be  obtained  for  $1  per  ton,  the  gross  saving  would  be 
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$1350  from  which  must  be  deducted  $133,5,  thus  leaving  &  net 
BBving  of  $115,  which  is  only  1.77%,  but  a  saving  of  $1350  additional 
would  be  made  for  each  dollar  per  ton  increaee  in  the  price  of  coal. 


Ezplorioiu  of  Econominn. — Explosions  of  economizers  are  rare, 
but  their  possibility  should  be  recognized  and  guarded  against.  They 
may  occur  from  overpreBSure,  due  to  closing  of  the  outlet  valve  or 
other  causes,  which  may  be  prevented  by  means  of  a  safety  valve. 
When  the  gas  inlet  damper  is  closed  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may 
leak  combustible  gas  into  the  economizer  flue,  making  an  explosive 
mixture  which  might  be  ignited  by  a  lighted  torch.  The  headere 
or  tubes  may  be  weakened  by  internal  or  external  corrosion,  and  a  rup- 
ture might  occur  at  the  normal  working  pressure.  This  should  be 
guarded  against  by  annual  inspection  and  hydraulic  test  at  50  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  working  pressure. 

The  "TFnaccoimted  for  Iors"  in  the  Heat-balance. — In  the  heat- 
balance  computed  from  the  results  of  a  boiler-test— see  Chapter  XIY, 
pages  575  and  581 — the  heat  which  ib  "unaccounted  for"  sometimes 
amounts  to  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  heating  value  of  the 
coal.  In  one  case,  with  soft  coal  very  high  in  moisture,  the  author 
found  it  to  be  more  than  20  per  cent,  even  after  a  liberal  allowance 
had  been  made  for  radiation.  Some  probable  causes  of  thU  shortage 
in  the  heat -balance  are  the  following: 

1.  The  calculations  of  heat  lost  in  the  chimney-gas  are  based  on 
the  supposition  that  the  dry  gas  contains  only  CO,,  CO,  0,  and  N. 
The  fact  is  that  for  a  short  period  after  each  flring  of  fresh  coal  the 
gas  may  also  contain  II,  formed  by  decomposing  the  moisture  in  the 
coal,  and  CII,,  distilled  from  the  coal,  which  are  not  burned  because 
the  furnace  conditions  were  unfavorable.  The  gas  may  also  contain 
some  SOa  and  N'Oj,  from  the  sulphur  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  coal. 
As  much  as  1.37  per  cent  of  XO,  has  been  found  in  chimney-gases 
by  Dr.  A,  H,  Gill.*  This  would  indicate  the  possibility  that  a  small 
quantity  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  may  be  produced  from  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  in  the  boiler-furnace,  or  from  the  nitrogen  in  the  coal. 

2.  The  gaa  analyzed  may  not  be  a, fair  average  sample  of  the  gas 
in  the  flue.  The  constitution  of  gas  produced  in  an  ordinary  furnace 
is  constantly  varying;  within  a  space  of  ten  minutes  it  may  vary  from 
low  COj,  high  CO,  and  no  0,  through  high  CO,,  no  CO,  and  low 
0,  to  low  COj,  no  00,  and  high  0.  Tlie  gas  is  also  apt  to  vary  in 
composition  in  different  parts  of  the  flue.  See  "Sampling  Flue-gases," 
pa}?o  5fi8. 

3.  The  analysis  for  COj,  CO,  0,  and  N"  (by  difference)  may  be 
erroneous.  Sometimes  analyses  are  published  which  show  the  total 
of  COj,  CO,  and  0  to  be  only  about  16  per  cent.    It  is  very  improb- 


•  EnfftJMeriTig  News,  Feb.  18,  1897,  p.  107. 
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able  that  the  eum  of  these  gOBee  can  ever  be  as  low  as.  16  per  cent  in 
boiler  practice,  except  possibly  for  a  miimte  or  so  after  Bring  fresh 
coal,  when  large  volumes  of  K  and  of  CH,  may  be  given  off.  \Vhen 
carbon  is  thoroughly  burned  to  C0„  either  with  or  without  excess  of 
air  the  sum  of  CO,  and  0  should  equal  20.9  per  cent,  and  the  N  79.1 
of  the  volume  of  the  gases.  Carbon  burned  to  CO  only,  without 
excess  of  air  would  give  a  gas  containing  34.5  per  cent  CO  and  65.5 
per  cent  N.  Hydrogen  burned  in  air  without  excess  would  give  a 
dry  gas  of  100  per  cent  N".  The  normal  value  of  the  sum  of  COj  and 
0  being  20.9  per  cent,  and  the  production  of  CO  by  imperfect  com- 
bustion tending  to  make  the  sum  of  CO,,  CO,  and  0  higher  than  this 
figure,  it  would  require  the  burning  of  a  large  percentage  of  hydrogen, 
or  the  dilution  of  the  gaa  by  a  large  volume  of  hydrocarbons,  to 
reduce  the  sum  of  CO,,  CO,  and  0  to  as  low  a  figure  as  16.  If  the 
Bum  is  below  19,  an  error  in  the  analysis  may  be  suspected. 

4.  With  some  kinds  of  coal,  especially  semi-bituminous,  which  is 
easily  broken  into  dust,  and  a  high  draft  pressure,  there  may  be 
a  considerable  loss  of  coal  by  its  being  blown  out  of  the  stack.  An 
example  of  a  loss  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  the  records  of  test  of  a 
locomotive  boiler  on  page  620. 

Ion  of  Fnel  Sne  to  Eeepiug  Up  Steam-pteunre  in  Idle  Boilers. — 
In  a  report  by  F.  R.  Low  to  the  Committee  on  Data  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  {Electrical  World,  June  12,  1897)  some 
statistics  were  presented  showing  the  amount  of  coal  required  to  keep 
up  pressure  wliile  no  steam  or  water  is  being  taken  from  the  boiler. 
We  quote  from  the  report  as  follows : 

When  a  boiler  is  laid  off  it  becomes  a  drag,  the  coal  used  in 
maintaining  the  fire  in  a  condition  to  be  started  counting  for  nothing, 
BO  far  as  steam-production  is  concerned.  The  engineer  of  a  Phila- 
delphia station  on  a  test  found  that  it  required  1200  lbs.  of  buck- 
wheat coal  to  keep  up  a  pressure  of  125  lbs.  on  two  water-tube  boilers, 
having  each  59  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface.  This  was  0.424  lbs.  per  aq.  ft. 
of  grate  surface  per  hour. 

A  five-days'  test  of  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler  showed  a  consump- 
tion of  0.35  lb.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate.  Another  water-tube  boiler 
in  a  five-days'  test  used  0.5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate. 

A  Lancashire  boiler  with  mechanical  stokers  used  only  0.2  lb.  of 
coal  per  sq.  ft,  of  grate  on  a  seven-days'  test. 

Two  other  water-tube  boilers,  one  on  a  seven-days'  test  and  the 
other  on  a  test  of  several  days'  duration,  used,  respectively,  0,7  and 
0.5  lb.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  boiler  was  shut  off  from  the  main  and 
no  steam  or  water  taken  from  it.  The  coal  was  used  simply  to  main- 
tain the  pressure.  A  moderate  rate  of  combustion  is  12  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
of  grate  per  hour.  Allowing  0,5  as  the  average  consumption  while 
standing,  the  coal  burned  by  a  holler  in  this  way  would  be  4,17  per 
cent  of  that  burned  while  running  at  12  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  for  the 
same  length  of  time. 
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If  a  boiler  nufi  sixteen  hours  &  day  at  an  average  rate  of  Vt  Ibe. 
of  coal  per  w\.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour,  and  stands  the  other  eight  with  « 
coDBumptioD  of  0.5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour,  the  coal  used, 
while  idle,  will  be  2.04  per  cent  of  the  whole.  If  it  runs  half  the 
time,  the  expense  in  coal,  while  standing,  will  be  4.17  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount.  The  following  table  gives  the  percentages  for  different 
lengths  of  rumiiog  and  different  rates  of  combustion : 


PeresnUc*  of  Total  CVwl  VttA  in  Idle  BoUen  at  .S  of 

■  Pound  per 

Houn 

Squ««  Foot  al.Qnt-  WhiUi  Idle. 

Rmuuiis, 

SUOdiBf. 

12 

IB 

IS 

30 

2t 

23 

1 

.18 

.15 

.12 

.11 

.10 

22 

2 

.38 

.30 

.25 

.23 

.19 

21 

3 

.59 

.47 

.40 

.36 

.28 

20 

4 

.83 

.66 

.55 

.50 

.41 

10 

5 

1.08 

.87 

.66 

.65 

.55 

18 

6 

1.37 

1.10 

.92 

.83 

.69 

17 

7 

1.68 

1.35 

1.13 

1.02 

.85 

16 

8 

2.04 

t.63 

1.37 

1.23 

1.03 

16 

9 

2.44 

1.92 

1.64 

1.48 

1.23 

14 

10 

2.89 

2.33 

1.99 

1.75 

1.44 

13 

11  ■ 

3.40 

2.73 

2.30 

2.07 

1.70 

12 

12 

4.00 

3.23 

2,70 

2.44 

2.04 

11 

13 

4.69 

3.79 

3.18 

2.87 

2.40 

10 

14 

5.51 

4.46 

3.75 

3.3S 

2.83 

Q 

15 

6.50 

5.26 

4.42 

4.00 

3.36 

8 

16 

7.69 

8.25            5.26 

4.76 

3.85 

7 

17 

9.19 

7.41             5.96 

5.79 

4.87 

6 

18 

11.11 

9  09            7.69 

6.98 

5.88 

Coal  Hied  in  Banked  Fires  not  a  Keainre  of  Lou  by  Badiation. — 

The  heating  value  of  the  coal,  used  when  the  boiler  is  idle,  averaging, 
according  to  Mr.  Low's  report,  4.17  per  cent  of  that  used  when  it  is 
in  operation  and  burning  12  lbs.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour,  is  not  to 
be  considered  a  correct  measure  of  the  heat  lost  by  radiation,  since 
when  the  fire  is  banked  or  the  draft  nearly  all  shut  off,  the  coal  con- 
sumed is  burned  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  air,  and  therefore 
develops  less  than  its  full  heating  value.  The  gases  evolved  from  the 
smouldering  fire,  whether  burned  or  unburned,  escape  into  the  chimney 
at  about  the  temperature  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler.  The  coal  burned 
while  the  boiler  is  idle  therefore  represents  the  sum  of  three  different 
heat  losses,  viz.,  that  due  to  imperfect  combustion,  the  heat  carried 
into  the  chimney,  and  the  heat  lost  by  radiation. 

Aseuming  a  ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface  of  40  to  ],  a  rate  of 
driving  of  3  lbs.  of  water  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour 
and  an  evaporation  of  8  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  gives  a  rate 
of  combustion  of  15  Iba.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  a 
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fair  figure  for  water-tube  boiters  with  anthracite  coal.  Ta\dng  ihe 
consumption  per  hour  with  banked  fireB  as  0.5  lb.  per  square  foot  of 
grate,  gives  3^  per  cent  o£  the  hourly  coal  consumption  when  running, 
a  figure  which  covers  all  the  losses  of  heat  due  to  banking  fires.  The 
loss  due  to  radiation  should  be  considerably  less  than  this  figure. 

Coit  ci  Coal  per  Boiler  Hone-pover  per  Tear. — Taking  a  cooi- 
merciat  or  boiler  horse-power  as  an  evaporation  equivalent  to  34^ 
Iba.  of  water  from  and  at  31S°  per  hour,  the  evaporation  per  pound 
of  coal  tinder  actual  conditions  of  feed-water  temperature  and  steam- 
pressure  at  from  5  to  10  lbs.,  and  the  cost  of  coal  per  ton  of  3240  lbs. 
at  from  $1  to  $5,  we  obtain  the  following  figures  for  cost  of  coal  per 
horae-power  per  year  of  360Q  hours  or  12  hours  per  day  for  300  days 
in  the  year,  and  per  year  of  8760  hours,  or  24  hours  per  day  for 
365  days. 

COST  or  COAL  FEB  BOII^R  HORSK-POWEB  VER  TKAB. 
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Boiler-room  Labor. — An  investigation  made  in  1896  for  the  Steam- 
users'  Association  of  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Hale,  led  to  the 
following  conclusions  concerning  the  cost  of  boOer-room  labor: 

In  plants  containing  595  boilers  the  coal  consumption  was  8302 
tons  per  week,  or  700  tons  per  boiler  per  year  of  50  weeks.  The 
average  cost  of  boiler-room  labor  per  ton  of  coal  handled  was  48  cents, 
ranging  from  26  to  74  cents. 

The  cost  gradually  decreases  as  the  size  of  the  plant  increases, 
becoming,  however,  nearly  stationary  at  200  tons  per  week. 

The  men  fire  more  coal  (in  the  proportion  of  about  15  per  cent) 
and  receive  more  pay  (about  10  per  cent)  in  the  plants  that  run 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  instead  of  ten  hours  a  day,  the  result  being 
a  cost  per  ton  about  5  per  cent  less.  The  difference  is  not  quite  so 
marked  when  comparing  plants  burning  very  large  amounts  of  coal 
(200  tons  a  week). 
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The  labor  per  ton  of  coal  is  about  10  per  cent  lese  lor  s  ete&d; 
load  tlian  for  a  variable  load  of  any  sort 

iJaudliug  coal  siiould  coBt  about  1.6  cents  per  ton  per  yard  up  to 
five  yaius,  uien  about  U.l  cent  per  ton  for  each  additional  yard. 

Oheap  men  do  as  mucli  work  as  good  men,  so  that  the  cost  of 
labor  is  almost  always  leas  per  ton  of  coal  with  cheap  men.  The 
quality  of  tlie  work  may  not  be  the  same,  so  that  the  cost  per  ton  of 
steam  is  not  necessarily  less. 

Wages  of  firemen  and  work  done  per  man  are  about  the  same 
from  Maine  to  Peunsyivania. 

One  man  (besides  night  man)  can  run  engine  and  fire  up  to  abont 
10  tons  per  week. 

One  man  (besides  engineer  and  night  man)  can  fire  up  to  about 
35  tons  per  week. 

Two  men  (besides  engineer  and  night  man)  can  fire  up  to  about 
65  tons  per  week. 

Three  men  (besides  engineer  and  night  man)  can  fire  up  to  about 
80  tona  per  week. 

These  figures  assume  that  the  night  man  does  all  he  can  of  the 
banking,  cleaning,  and  starting. 

The  figures  are  for  average  conditions.  If  the  conditions  are 
exceptional,  as,  for  instance,  a  very  long  wheel  or  very  variable  loadj 
proper  allowance  should  be  made. 

Mechanical  stokers  save  30  to  40  per  cent  of  labor  in  very  large 
plants  (over  800  tons  per  week),  30  to  30  per  cent  in  medium-sized 
plants  (50  to  150  tonaper  week),  and  save  no  labor  in  small  plants. 

Handling  Coal  and  Aahes  in  Large  Plants, — Mr.  Hale's  report 

gives  no  data  of  the  cost  of  handling  coal  in  large  modern  plants,  such 
as  electric -light  and  power-station*  In  tiie  best  modern  practice  the 
coal  received  by  car  or  boat  is  elevated  and  dumped  in  large  storage- 
bins  under  the  roof  of  the  boiler-house  by  means  of  suitable  hoisting 
and  conveying  machinery.  From  the  bins  it  is  led  down  by  means  of 
iron  pipes  and  fed  by  gravity  directly  into  the  hoppers  of  the  mechan- 
ical stokers.  The  ashes  are  dumped  from  the  ash-pits  of  the  several 
boilers  into  cars  or  storage-bins  in  a  tunnel  underneath.  By  such 
mechanical  methods  of  handling  both  coal  and  ashes  all  shoveling  is 
avoided,  and  the  cost  of  boiler-room  labor  per  ton  of  coal  may  thus  be 
made  ranch  less  than  the  lowest  figure  named  in  Mr.  Hale's  report. 
(See  table  of  labor  costs  in  the  Delray  station,  on  page  639.) 

Hnmber  of  Boilers  to  Operate  in  a  Plant  with  Variable  Load. — 
In  an  electric  power  and  lighting  plant  where  the  maximum  load  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  day  may  be  five  or  more  times  the  load  between 
1  and  5  A.  M.,  the  question  arises  how  many  boilers  should  be  operated 
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and  how  many  Bhnt  down  with  banked  fires  at  the  different  periods 
of  the  day.  By  a  series  of  tests  of  one  boiler  it  may  be  found  what 
is  its  range  of  economical  load,  and  at  what  low  load  it  will  pay 
to  shut  it  down  and  transfer  its  load  to  other  boilers.  From  these 
results  a  computation  may  be  made  showing  at  what  total  load 
of  the  whole  plant  it  will  pay  to  shut  down  one  or  more  boilers.  At 
the  Armour  plant  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  there  are  32 
375  H.P.  boilers.  The  feed  water  is  continuously  recorded  by  a 
Venturi  meter.  A  chart  was  made  showing  the  number  of  pounds 
of  water  evaporated  per  hour  by  from  16  to  32  boilers,  each  running 
at  different  percentages  of  their  rated  load  up  to  160%. — (Power, 
March  35,  1913.)  From  this  chart  the  following  table  has  been  made. 
Having  such  a  chart  (or  table)  for  any  large  boiler  plant  and  knowing 
the  percentage  of  rating  below  which  a  boiler  is  not  economical,  an 
inspection  of  the  chart  shows  how  many  boilers  should  be  in  service 
for  a  given  total  load  so  that  the  average  rate  of  driving  should  be 
about  that  corresponding  to  the  most  economical  rate. 
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Task  S«ttii^  fot  Firemen.* — That  the  high  thermal  efficiency  at- 
tained by  experts  during  boiler  tests  is  seldom  maintained  in  every- 
day practice  is  due  to  n^lect  on  the  part  of  the  management  to: 

(a)  Becord  tlie  conditions  causing  the  high  efficiency  during  the 
test. 

{b)  Instruct  the  men  how  to  regulate  these  conditions  in  order 
to  duplicate  the  teat  results,  and 

(c)  Provide  an  incentive  to  the  men  for  striving  for  the  pur- 
pose desired  by  the  mauagement  or  owners. 

Also  in  most  instances  there  is  no  assurance  or  proof  that  the 

From  a  paper  by  W.  N.  Polakov.    Jour.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1913. 
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high  t«6t  efficiencj  wae  reslly  the  highest  attainable.     For  practical 
guidance  the  fireman  needs  at  least  three  inetrumentB : 

(a)  Indicating  steam  meter. 

(b)  Draft  gage. 

(c)  Indicator  for  the  coordination  of  the  condition  of  firing  with 
the  load  carried  by  the  boiler  at  any  moment. 

The  writer  arranges  on  the  dial  of  the  steam  flow  meter  an  inside 
dial,  as  shown  in  Fig.  386,  with 
numbers  indicating  ttie  required 
thickness  of  fuel  bed  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  pounds  of 
steam  drawn  from  the  boiler  and 
a  third  dial  with  numbers  in- 
dicating the  draft  which  is  neces- 
sary  and  sufficient  to  supply  the 
required  quantity  of  air  for  the 
combustion  at  a  rate  called  for 
by  the  indicated  steam  demand. 
Thus,  if  the  pointer  shows  that 
eteam  is  flowing  from  the  boiler 
at  the  rate  of  14,000  lb,  per  hour, 
the  fireman  will  know  that  the 
thickness  of  coal  on  the  grates 
should  be  about  6i  ins.,  and  the 
draft  about  0.4  in,  of  water. 
important  for  the  fireman  is  the 
ust  be  coaled  to  keep  the  fires  in 
best  condition.  The  method  adopted  by  the  Italian  Navy  is  most 
satisfactory,  consisting  chieily  in  bell  signaling  at  intervals  in  pro- 
portion to  the  load  carried  by  the  boilers,  which  eignaling  is  regulated 
by  clock  mechanism  connected  with  a  flow  meter.  For  use  in  a 
boiler  house  where  a  number  of  batteries  are  flred  independently  and 
it  was  desirable  to  eliminate  the  variations  of  load  among  them,  a 
modification  of  this  method  was  devised  to  equalize  the  driving  of 
each  furnace.  For  this  purpose  the  counter  of  the  feedwater  weigher, 
supplying  water  to  the  entire  boiler  house,  rings  the  bell  every  time 
a  certain  number  of  thousand  pounds  of  water  ia  fed  to  the  boilers, 
thus  giving  notice  to  the  firemen  that  an  adequate  number  of  shovelsfnl 
must  be  thrown  into  each  furnace.  This  number  is  easily  determined 
since  the  weight  of  shovelful  of  coal  is  known  and  the  rate  of  apparent 
evaporation  at  the  given  condition  of  firing  is  a  constant. 

In  setting  a  task  for  firemen,  it  remains  to  be  determined  what 
the  scope  of  the  task  shall  be.  It  devolves  upon  the  management  to 
accumulate  the  detailed  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  most  favorable 
conditions  to  attain  results  and  make  it  possible  and  desirable  for 
every  employee  to  live  up  to  them.  It  is  for  the  employee,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  create  or  maintain  such  conditions  as  are  required  in 
the  instructione. 


FiQ.  286. — Fcrfmen'b  Indicator. 

The  next  information  vitally 
frequency  at  which  his  fumact 
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VarlouB  echemee  used  ae  the  baaU  of  task  setting  for  firemen 
hara  always  created  dissatisfaction.    Certain  of  these  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  cost  of  steam  generated  was  used  for  the  basis  of  the 
task,  and  a  premium  offered  for  the  reduction  of  this  cost,  but  as 
firemen  have  no  control  over  the  purchase  of  fuel,  maintenance  of 
equipment,  etc.,  this  task  involved  the  standardizing  of  conditions  of 
combustion,  for  which  no  instruments  were  provid^  and  no  definite 
standard  or  aim  was  set. 

(b)  The  high  pereentage  of  CO,  in  fine  gas  was  adopted  as  a 
task  basis  for  firemen  in  several  plants,  but  the  men  ^ere  not  trained 
nor  were  they  even  shown  how  to  obtain  it. 

(c)  A  high  percentage  of  CO,  and  low  percentage  of  combustible 
in  tiie  ashes,  were  factors  upon  which  another  attempt  was  made 
to  specify  the  firemen's  task. 

(d)  A  limit  on  coal  consumption  as  a  task  for  railroad  firemen 
mis  favored  at  one  time.    This  idea  soon  demonstrated  its  weakness. 

The  common  cause  of  failure  of  such  schemes  has  been  the  desire 
to  make  a  short  cut  and  jump  over  preliminary  studies,  and  save  the 
time  and  trouble  of  trainmg  men  in  a  systematic  and  thorough  man- 
ner how  to  accomplish  the  task  set  for  them. 

Neither  ratio  of  apparent  evaporation  nor  boiler  efficiency  nor 
efficiency  of  combustion  alone  are  anywhere  near  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judging  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  men. 

The  writer  has  devised  and  introduced  a  comparatively  simple 
method  of  obtaining  a  complete  record  of  firemen's  performance  and 
to  figure  their  efficiency.  This  method,  which  has  been  in  vogue  for 
over  a  year  at  the  central  station  at  Warrior  Bidge,  Fa.,  requires  the 
following  record  data : 

(a)  Coal  records  from  store  issue  tickets  and  coal  passers*  reports 
compiled  every  eight  hoars. 

(ft)  Heat  value  of  fuel  determined  by  bomb  calorimeter  and  value 
of  coal  in  B.T.tJ.  known  for  each  coal  pocket. 

(c)  Amount  of  water  fed  to  boiler  (banked  boilers  fed  separately) 
ascertained  for  the  same  periods. 

(d)  Temperature  of  feedwater  recorded. 

(e)  Steam  pressure  recorded. 

(f)  Degrees  of  superheat  recorded. 

These  data  are  turned  over  to  the  station  clerk  who  proceeds  as 
follows : 

(a)  From  a  slide  rule,  he  ascertains  the  factor  of  evaporation  on 
the  basis  of  absolute  boiler  pressure,  temperature  of  feed  and  tempera- 
ture of  superheat. 

(b)  By  means  of  a  Day  and  Zimmermann  power-plant  log  calcula- 
tor he  determines  for  each  watch,  or  for  each  man,  1,  the  actual 
evaporation  ratio ;  2,  factor  of  evaporation ;  3,  equivalent  evaporation ; 
4,  efficiency  of  steam  generation ;  5,  cost  of  fuel  per  1000  lbs.  of  steam. 
He  then  enters  the  results  of  computation  on  the  daily  power  plant 
report  form.    The  whole  procedure  takes  on  the  average  of  18  minutes 
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of  the  clerk's  time,  for  whom,  incidentally  a  specific  task  is  assigned 
and  sufficiently  hourly  bonus  offered  for,  its  fulfilment. 

Every  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  any  fireman  to  secure  on  his 
watch  the  combined  boiler,  furnace  and  grate  efficiency  of  70  per 
cent  or  above  is  immediately  investigated  by  studies  of  other  records 
and  recording  charts  of  draft,  temperature  of  escaping  gases,  nature 
of  boiler  refuse,  etc.,  and  if  no  reason  can  be  found  there,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  physical  condition  of  equipment  and  apparatus  is  made. 
The  result  of  this  investigation  is  recorded  on  a  form  for  cause  of 
lost  boDUB. 

Then  the  firemen  are  informed  aa  to  the  results  of  their  work 
before  they  come  back  for  the  next  watch,  and  moreover,  while  they 
are  proceeding  with  their  work,  they  have  in  addition  to  instruments 
indicating  the  condition  of  firing,  continuous  information  as  to 
results  thev  are  accomplishing.  This  ie  accomplished  by  having  coal 
weighing  and  water  metering  so  balanced  that  an  even  number  of 
dumps  of  feedwater  and  dumps  of  coal  indicates  that  the  ratio  of 
evaporation  (superheat,  pressure  and  feed  temperature  being  as 
specified),  is  on  the  safe  side  of  the  requirement. 

The  record  of  attainment  of  the  task  by  firemen,  kept  from  the 
start  of  task  work  in  the  boiler  house  at  Warrior  Ridge,  shows  steady 
improvement  and  better  habits  of  men.  AMiile  the  May  record  showed 
only  68.7  per  cent  efficiency  of  boiler  and  grates  of  the  whole  plant, 
the  record  in  July  showed  the  efficiency  of  73.1  per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  day-men  falling  short  on  the  task  is  steadily  reduced,  A  de- 
parture from  the  principle  of  separate  man's  record  proved  to  be  so 
gratifying,  creating  as  it  did  an  unusually  strong  team  spirit  of 
cooperation,  that  the  writer  has  never  attempted  to  split  the  records 
of  two  or  three  men  working  jointly  firing  one  battery  of  boilers. 

The  essential  thing  is  that  some  element  of  advantage  to  the  work- 
man he  introduced  sufiicient  to  overcome  actual  or  imaginary  dis- 
advantages believed  by  the  men  to  exist  as  a  result  of  the  new  state 
of  affairs.  This  advantage  takes  the  form  of  a  sufficiently  attractive 
and  generous  bonus  to  he  paid  for  willingness  to  learn  the  new  way 
and  to  continue  to  obsen'c  the  instructions. 

The  man  for  whom  a  certain  task  is  assigned  must  strive  to  accom- 
plish its  aim.  First,  the  man  must  have  a  desire;  secondly,  he  must 
make  a  choice  of  ways  and  means;  and  thirdly,  he  must  perform 
necessary  actions. 

As  a  rule,  the  workmen  feel  that  the  adoption  of  a  new  method 
will  impose  an  undue  strain,  but  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  overcome 
this  tDisconception  with  the  firemen  from  the  fact  that  greater  effi- 
ciency means  less  coal  to  be  shoveled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
conditions  require  the  men  to  give  their  attention  to  instructions  and 
the  indications  of  the  apparatus,  which  diverts  them  unpleasantly 
from  chatting  at  leisure  with  their  fellow  workmen.  This  forms  a 
a  more  serious  obstacle  to  their  quick  decision  in  favor  of  Dew  routine 
than  anything  else. 
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There  must  be  two  botms  limits  established,  a  mazimxim  and 
a  minimura.  The  maximum  should  equal  the  net  saving  accom- 
plished under  given  circumstanceB,  the  minimum  is  zero.  When  the 
bonus  actually  paid  reaches  either  of  these  limits  it  loses  its  usefulness 
since  it  loses  its  stimulating  effect — with  the  management  if  the 
maximum,  and  with  the  men  if  the  minimum.  Since  in  an  average 
boiler  house  the  task  results  in  a  25  per  cent  saving  of  the  coal  bill 
while  the  firemen's  pay  roll  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  coal  bill, 
there  is  a  considerable  latitude  for  adjustment  of  bonus. 

The  success  of  attainment  of  the  task  is  determined  by  detailed, 
patient  and  prolonged  training  and  instructions,  and  this  is  the 
most  important  function  of  the  management.  Additional  compen- 
sation and  ezhaustive  training  are  imperative,  but  they  alone  are 
insufficient.  The  conditions  under  which  the  men  must  work  must 
be  so  arranged  as  to  insure  the  fullest  preservation  of  their  strength, 
health,  and  physical  faculties. 

In  a  boiler  house  the  amount  of  work  per  man  per  hour  is 
constant,  and  cannot  be  increased  without  knocking  down  the  effi- 
ciency to  a  ridiculously  low  figure,  hut  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of 
work  can  be  reduced  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
efficiency,  bo  that  the  question  of  preservation  of  a  man's  health  elirai- 
oatea  any  consideration  of  overspeeding.  The  conditions  which  th^-n 
remain  for  consideration  are  (a)  temperature  of  room;  (6)  ventilation 
(dust  and  draft) ;  (c)  lighting;  (rf)  drinking  water;  (e)  restful  seats ; 
and  (/)  sanitary  washrooms. 

One  familiar  with  the  common  layout  of  a  power  plant  cannot 
over-emphasize  the  importance  of  the  above  conditions  to  enable 
the  men  to  live  up  to  their  task  day  in  and  day  out.  While  engine 
rooms  not  infrequently  offer  pleasant  and  sanitary  surroundings, 
boiler  houses  are  so  built  as  to  make  them  unbearably  cold  in  winter 
and  uncomfortably  hot  during  the  summer;  ventilation  apparently 
serves  either  to  fill  the  lungs  with  coal  dust  or  to  chill  the  perspiring 
men  after  cleaning  their  fires.  Lighting  is  an  unusual  luxury,  so  that 
after  looking  into  the  furnace  no  man  could  read  his  gages  or  examine 
anything  around  the  boiler.  Good  drinking  water  is  rarely  provifled, 
and  restful  seats  with  backs  were  never  found  by  the  writer  in  any 
boiler  house. 

Steady  attention  on  the  part  of  the  fireman  is  much  more  important 
than  is  generallj'  realized.  Physical  condition  and  strength  being 
constant,  the  boiler  efficiency  percentage  is  in  an  almost  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  attentiveness  of  the  fireman. 

In  our  experience  we  adopted  in  addition  to  time  studies,  a  careful 
investigation  of  fatigue,  both  mental  and  physical,  and  measurements 
of  the  vitality  of  the  men  affected  by  various  conditions  of  work  and 
number  of  working  hours  per  day.  No  task  is  reasonable  unless  the 
workman  can  fully  regain  his  loss  between  quitting  time  and  recom- 
mencing work  the  next  day,  and  during  a  sufficiently  long  period  of 
observation  a  man  should  be  able  to  gain  or  at  least  not  lose  anything 
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in  bia  vitality.  Observations  should  cover  at  leaet  tour  factors: 
(a)  weight  of  body;  (6)  blood  pressure;  (c)  temperature  of  body; 
and  {d)  pulse.  Finally,  the  time  element  in  relation  to  task  setting 
for  men,  particularly  if  the  work  requires  a  considerable  strain,  must 
be  settled  by  examination  no  less  caieful  than  the  study  of  the  time 
rate  of  driving  boilers.  When,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  firemen, 
both  physical  strain  and  attention  are  required,  it  was  found  that 
with  strong,  healthy  individuals  the  limiting  factor  on  number  of 
hours  of  profitable  work  is  set  not  by  physical  exhaustion  but  by 
weariness  of  spirit.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  a  fireman  on  a 
12-ho»r  watch  is  found  to  be  about  Jt.5  per  cent  less  efficient  than  th» 
same  man  on  an  8-hour  shift. 

This  time-limiting  factor  on  human  efficiency,  taken  in  conjunctioD 
with  a  scientific  certainty  in  determination  of  the  moat  advantageous 
thermal  efiBciency,  formed  the  grounds  on  which  the  writer  rejected 
the  sliding  scale  of  bonus  rate  results  exceeding  the  task  set  by  various 
degrees.  The  task  set  must  be  so  little  below  the  most  advantageous 
point  that  it  could  be  reached  with  greatest  benefit  to  all  concerned, 
and-  it  is  not  desirable  from  economical  aspects  either  to  fall  short 
of  or  considerably  to  overreach  it.     Offering  extra  compensation  for 
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excess  of  the  task  requirement  means  in  final  analysis  either  that 
the  investigator  did  not  determine  both  limits,  or  that  the  manage- 
ment tempts  a  man  to  do  more  than  the  average  employer  dares  to 
ask  directly. 

The    example    of    efficient    cooperation    between    employer    and 
employee  in  the  power   plants  of  public  utility  corporations   here 
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referred  to  demonstrated  the  Talue  of  the  a^ve  pTinciples  for 
setting  task  and  accomplishiiig  the  predetermined  results  in  firing 
boilers. 

The  diagram  in  Pig.  287,  showing  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  of  fuel 
relative  to  firemen's  payroll  and  bonus  before  and  after  adoption  of 
scientific  basis  for  firing,  presents,  outside  of  the  interesting  reduc- 
tion in  cost  since  the  change  of  method  took  place,  another  feature 
also  of  no  less  importance,  namely,  that  since  that  time  the  unit  cost 
remained  practically  constant,  while  previously  it  fluctuated  con- 
siderably, 

A  Steam-boiler  Practice  of  the  Fatnre. — Steam-boiler  practice  at 
the  present  day  is  in  a  rather  chaotic  state.  There  is  a  confusing  multi- 
plicity of  types  and  of  varieties  of  each  type.  With  any  given  style 
of  boiler  and  furnace  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  capacity  and 
economy  obtained  from  boilers  of  the  same  size  in  different  places. 
It  ia  not  uncommon  to  find  two  or  three  different  styles  of  boilers  in 
the  same  boiler-house.  In  a  row  of  four  or  five  boilers  of  the  same 
size  and  style,  the  arrangement  of  the  flues  may  differ,  so  that  no  two 
of  them  have  the  same  draft,  and  consequently  no  two  of  them  develop 
the  same  power  or  give  the  same  economy. 

Besides  the  variety  in  types  and  in  the  conditions  of  running  of 
existing  boilers,  there  is  a  tendency  to  change  in  the  conditions.  The 
pressure  of  steam  required  by  engines  is  increasing.  The  small  sizes 
of  anthracite  are  being  used  instead  of  the  larger  sizes,  and  they 
require  stronger  draft,  and  larger  grate  surfaeeB,  and  give  more  trouble 
to  handle  ashes  and  clinker.  Soft  coal  is  in  many  places  displacing 
anthracite,  bringing  with  it  smoky  chimneys,  and  as  the  smoke  nuis- 
ance increases  new  devices  are  continually  being  brought  forth  to 
suppress  it.  Beal  estate  in  cities  is  becoming  more  costly,  and  boilers 
are,  therefore,  designed  to  economize  space,  and  they  are  being  driven 
at  more  rapid  rates.  Rapid  driving  with  bad  water  means  more 
trouble  from  scale,  and  this  enlarges  the  business  of  makers  of  feed- 
water  purifiers,  scale-extracting  machinery,  and  "boiler  compounds." 
This  is  the  age  of  labor-saving,  and  in  order  to  reduce  the  labor  cost 
of  steam-making  automatic  stokers  and  mechanical  means  of  handling 
coal  and  ashes  are  introduced. 

The  changes  above  mentioned  are  now  in  prepress,  hut  tiie  day 
when  stationary  steam-boiler  practice  shall  reach  a  reasonable  degree 
of  uniformity,  such  as  has  been  reached  in  locomotives  and  in  marine 
engines  and  boilers,  seems  yet  far  distant.  The  fittest  will  survive  at 
last,  but  the  unfit  lives  a  long  time. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  leading  types  and  varieties  of  boUera 
which  still  survive  in  Btationary  practice  in  the  United  States : 

Internally  Fired. — Galloway,  Scotch  marine,  locomotive,  vertical 
tubnlat. 

Externally  Fired. — Shell  boilere :  cylinder,  two-fl«e,  horizontal,  and 
vertical  tubular;  water-tube  boilere;  inclined,  vertical,  and  curved 
tubes;  coil  or  pipe  boilers. 

Beaidea  these  there  are  numerous  combined  and  nondescript  types, 
and  modifications  of  standard  types,  which  usually  have  but  a  short 
life  in  the  market. 

There  is  no  probability  that  any  increased  economy  of  fuel  may 
be  obtained  by  a  change  from  any  one  type  to  another,  if  the  condi- 
tions of  driving  remain  the  same.  With  any  one  of  these  types  an 
efSciency  of  from  70  to  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  theoretically  posBible 
may  be  obtained  from  good  anthracite  or  semi-bituminous  coal,  low  in 
ash  and  moisture,  and  burned  thoroughly  in  a  properly  designed 
furnace,  the  boiler  being  driven  at  its  most  economical  rate,  and 
proper  provision  being  taken  to  lessen  the  losses  from  radiation  and 
from  leaks  of  air  through  the  boiler-setting.  With  automatic  stokers 
and  with  proper  adjustment  of  the  air  supply,  high  efficiencies  may  be 
obtained  at  omch  higher  rates  of  driving  than  are  commonly  used  with 
hand  firing. 

The  Survival  of  a.  Type  will  Depend  on  Some  Other  Factor  than 
Economy  of  Fuel.—I^he  possible  economy  that  may  be  obtained  from 
all  types  being  equal,  the  standard  type  or  types  of  the  future  will  be 
selected  for  other  reasons  than  economy  of  fuel.  Chief  among  these 
reasons  are:  (1)  Safety  from  explosion.  (2)  First  cost.  (3)  Dura- 
bility. (4)  Facility  for  cleaning,  (o)  Cost  of  repairs  and  facility  for 
making  them.  (6)  Space  occupied.  (7)  Possibility  of  driving  at 
both  low  and  high  rates  of  evaporation  without  great  loss  of  fuel  econ- 
omy. (8)  Adaptability  of  the  boiler  and  furnace  to  different  kinds  of 
coal,  80  that  the  coal  may  be  changed  as  market  prices  vary. 

The  BoUer  Types  of  the  Future. — There  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
important  change  in  the  existing  types  of  boiler  used  in  stationary 
practice,  nor  is  any  new  type  likely  to  be  developed  which  will  offer 
any  advantages  over  the  present  types.  Wew  boilers  or  modifications 
of  old  ones  will  continue  to  be  invented,  and  some  of  them,  by  dint  of 
business  enterprise  and  liberal  advertising,  may  be  sold  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  the  farther  these  depart  in  their  construction  from  the 
existing  types  the  less  likely  are  they  to  be  permanently  snccesBful, 
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The  aiirvival  of  certain  types  in  the  struggle  between  those  now  on 
the  market  will  depend  not  on  economy  of  fuel,  &b  has  already  been 
stated,  nor  on  cheapness  of  first  cost,  for  as  the  country  increases  in 
wealth,  boiler  users  become  more  willing  to  pay  fair  prices  for  the  best 
boilers.  It  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  factors  of  durability  and  facility 
for  cleaning  and  for  repairs.  Durability  depends  largely  on  the  kind 
of  water  used  in  a  boiler,  and  therefore  a  boiler  may  survive  in  Kew 
England,  where  the  water  is  generally  of  excellent  qualify,  while  it 
may  be  condemned  in  many  sections  of  the  West,  where  the  water 
contains  large  amounts  of  scale-forming  material.  The  question  of 
economy  of  space  occupied  will  be  an  important  factor  in  determining 
the  type  of  boiler  to  be  used  in  large  plants  in  cities,  where  real  estate 
is  expensive. 

Boiler  Furnaces  of  tke  Future. — The  greatest  improvement  which 
is  to  be  made  in  average  boiler  practice  is  the  adoption  of  furnaces  for 
burning  soft  coal  without  smoke.  In  ordinary  practice  in  the  Western 
States  an  efficiency  of  50  per  cent  or  less  is  not  uncommon,  with  the 
coal  burned  in  ordinary  furnaces.  It  is  quite  possible  to  raise  this  to 
70  OT  even  80  per  cent  with  automatic  stokers,  furnaces  surrounded 
by  fire-brick,  provision  for  securing  the  intimate  admixture  of  very 
hot  air  with  the  distilled  gases,  and  controlling  the  air  supply  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  indications  of  gas  analyses.  The  raising  of  the 
efficiency  of  boilers  by  these  means  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent 
would  effect  a  saving  of  many  millions  of  dollars  per  year,  and  it  would 
at  the  same  time  abolish  the  smoke  nuisance. 
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does  not  depend  on  type  at  boiler, 
332 

effect  of  inomnplete  combustion  on, 
315 

effect  ot  variable  conditions  on,  296 

effect  of  velodty  of  gases  on,  334 

formulas,  234,  315,  ^ 

[nuTJiniiiii  possible,  306 

of  a  furnace,  679 

of  riveted  jointa,  421 

of  the  heating  surface,  14,  2S5 

relation  of,  to  quality  of  coal,  322 

relation  to  rat«  of  driving,  325,  616 

"true,"  336 

with  varying  air  supply,  314,  320 
Elephant  boiler,  342 
Equivalent  evaporation,  definition,  11 
European  coals,  Mahler's  testa  of,  141 
Evaporation,  factors  of,  table,  066 

tests,  see  Tests 
Evolution  of  forms  of  boileis,  341 
Exeter  boiler,  627 
Explosion,  danger  of,  391 
E^losions  caused  by  hidden  defects, 
547 


Factors  of  evaporation,  table,  667 
Feeding  boilers,  467 
Feed-water,  we  also  Water 

bad,  612 

filter,  483 

indicatflis,  481 

regulators,  474 
Field  water-tube  btnler,  353 
Firebrick  for  fumacee,  460 
Fire-doors,  464 
E^re-engine  boilers,  rapid  driving  of, 

641 
Firmien,  tssk  setting  for,  701 
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Fire-iooin  oper&ting  methoda,  638 
Fire,  temperature  of,  26,  30 
Firing  AltmiAte,  212 

cokmg  aystem  of,  211 

improper,  507,  509 
Pirmenich  water-tube  boiler,  359 
Fitch  ft  Voight's  water-tube  boiler, 

362 
lilttinp,  pipe,  464 
Flame,  n&ture  of,  9 
FUtmiug,  long-  and  Bhort-,  coala,  56 
Flat  stayed  sur(ace«,  432 
Fletcher  water-tube  boiler,  353 
Flue-gas^  tee  Gaa 

analy8iB,4gi 
Flues  and  gas  passages,  proportiona  of, 
385 

subjected  to  external  pressure,  436 
Foamirw,  causes  of,  512 
Forced  araft,  234 

draft  apparatus,  237 
Formula,  Btrai^tr-Une,  for  ^dency. 

Formulas  for  efficiency,  234, 316, 323 
Fuel,  chemistry  of,  17 

combustion  of,  8 
Fuda  other  than  coal,  167 
Furnace  arches,  fire-bridt,  458 

efficieoc^,  579 

for  burmnx  buckwheat  coal,  203 

location  of,  1S6 

not  adapted  to  coal,  503 

requirements  of  a  good,  197 

the  "wing-wall,"  213 

VfJume  required  [or  complete  com- 
bustion, 267 
Furnaces,  downward  draft.  218 

for  burning  coal-dust,  246 

for  sawdust,  tan  bark,  etc.,  266 
Future  boiler  practice,  707 

Gallowav  braler.  343 
Gas  analyses,  errors  in,  38 

analysis,  491 

analysis  apparatus,  578 

analyses  m  testa  of  a  water-tube 
boiler,  610 

analyses,  variation  in,  641 

ctdce-oven  and  blast-fumaoe,  testa 
with,  648 

fuel,  191 

natural,  boiler  teats  with,  657 
Gas-works  residuals  as  fud,  190 
Gases,  sampling  of,  494 

table  of  densities  of|21 

temperature  of,  ue  Temperature 
Gauges,  steam,  480 
Georgia  coal-field,  117 
GiU  watei^tube  boiler,  362 
Graphite  as  a  scale  preventive,  634 


Gnte  and  heating  surface  required  for 

a  given  power,  379,  383,  409 
Grate-bars,  201 


Graphic  record  of  a  boiler  test,  692 
Grooving  of  boiler  shells,  518 
Guarantees  by  bidders,  412 
Gumey  water-tube  boiler,  366 

Hardness  of  water,  537 
Harrison  boiler,  626 
Hawley  down-draft  furnace,  219 
Haielton  water-tube  bmler,  365 
Heads  of  boilers,  422 
Heat  absorbed  by  deoompodtion,  22 
Heat  bahuice,  671,  580 
Hcftt  balance,  unaccounted  for  loas  ii 
696 

latent,  4 

nature  and  measuremoit  of,  2 

of  combustion,  7  -^ 

quantity  of,  in  a  body,  6 

qiecific,  4  ^ 

transfer  of,  10 

Unit,  d^nition,  3 
Heat  transmisMon,  Blechynden's  test 


:,  337 

through  plates,  287 
Heated  air,  use  of,  in  furnaces,  215 
Heating-surface,  effect  of    increasing, 
310 

efficiency  of,  14,  286 

insufficient,  276,  511 

measurement  of,  381 

of  wat^ytube  boilers,  442 

required  for  given  power,  379 
Heating-value,  available,  of  hydrogen, 
23 

of  a  fuel  containing  hydn^en  and 
water,  26 

of  coal,  54 

of  coal,  errors  in  reported,  57 

of  coals,  t«Bt8  of,  141 

of  fuel  oil,  186 

of  mixed  fuds,  23 
Heating  values  of  substances,  table,  21 
Heine  water-tube  boiler,  219,  365 
Hempel  apparatus  for  analyzing  gas, 

579 
Herreshoff  water^tube  boiler,  358 
Hotienstein  boiler,  049 
Hollow  walls^not  an  advanta 
Horse-power,  builders' 

of  a  boiler,  11,376 
Howden  hob-air  system,  i 
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Humiditjr,  table,  19 

UydroBen,  available  heatjug  value  of, 

combustion  of,  8 

in  cool,  effect  of,  on  efiBciency,  300 
nature  of,  17 
Hygrometric  properties  of  cool,  40 

Idaho  lignite,  139 
Illinois  coal,  122 

coal  field,  120 

coals,  burning  without  smoke,  233 
Incrustation  or  Scale,  518 
Indiana  coal,  120 
Induced  draft,  234,  239 
Iowa  coal,  125 

Johnson's  tests  of  American  Coals,  141 
joly's  WAter-tube  boiler,  353 
Jonee  underfeed  stoker,  227 

Kansas  coal,  126 
Kelly  water-tube  boiler,  355 
Kentucky  coal-fields^  114,  121 
Kerosene,  for  removrng  scale,  533 
Kilgore  water-tube  boiler,  357 

Labor  cost  of  operating  boilers,  639 

in  boiler  room,  699 
Lancashire   and   multitubular   boilers 
compared,  333 

boilw,  343 
Lap  joint  dangerous,  548 
Latent  heat,  4 
Leakage  of  air  in  boiler  settings,  506, 


tests  of,  647 
Lignites  and  lignitic  coab,  137 
Liquid  fuel,  see  Oil 
Load-diagram  of  a  steam-plant,  405 
Locomotive  bailer,  347 

tests  of  a,  61S 
Locomotives,   mechanical  stokers  for, 
232 

superheated  steam  in,  655 

tests  of  briquetted  coal  in,  169 
Lord  A  Haas's  tests  of  American  coab, 

153 
Lowe  boiler,  S24 

Mahler's  coal  calorimeter,  144 
teats  of  European  coals,  141 

Manholes  and  handholes,  437 

Manning  boiler,  347 

Maps  of  coal-firlda  of  U.  8.,  98 

Marine  boiler,  Scotch,  349 
water-tube  boilers,  370 


ITKCUWKU.uuDCi.i'a,  |^a|juiLi\,  \jvaM  ill,  mr 

Materials  used  in  boilers,  412 
Majmard  water-tube  boiler,  360 
McClave  shaking  grate,  205 
MegasB,  see  Bagaaae 
Meter,  steam,  484 

V-notch  water,  481 

Venturi,  480 
Meters,  water,  calibration  of,  577 
Michigan  coal-field,  119 
Miller  water-tube  bailer,  354 
Missouri  coal-basin,  124 

coal,  125 
Moisture  in  air,  effect  of,  on  efficiency, 
300 

in  coal,  determining,  582 

in  cool,  effect  on  boiler  efficiency,  315 

in  steun,  determining,  583 
Montana  cools,  133 
Mud-drums,  461 
Multitubular  boiler,  344 
Murphy  automatic  furnace,  226 

Nevada  cool,  139 
New  Mexico  coals,  103,  132 
New  River,  W.  Va.  coal,  113 
Nitrogen,  nature  of,  18 
North  Carolina  coal,  112 
North  Dakota  lignite,  139 
Nozzles  for  attaching  pipes  to  boilers, 
466 

Ohio  coal-field,  118 
Oil  burners,  250 

fuel,  181 

fuel,  boiln  tests  with,  648 

fuel,  specifications  for,  187,  189 

fuel,  tests  of,  187 
Oil  versus  coal  as  fuel,  188 

viscosity  of,  190 
Oklahoma  coal-fielde,  128 
Operation  of  a  boiler,  12 

of  large  boiler  plants,  638,  700 
Oregon  coal,  139 

Orsat  apparatus  for  analyzing  gas,  578 
Oxygen  and  air  required  for  combus- 
tion, table,  20 

in    the    gases,    best    indication    of 
furnace  conditions  507 

nature  of,  18 

recorder,  497 

^„517 

Pott's  calorimeter,  152 

Peak-loads,  economy  at  high  rates  of 

driving,  237 
Peat  or  turf,  172 
Pennsylvania  coal  beds,  99,  104,  107 
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Fhleger  water-tube  boiler,  357 
Pierce  boiler,  627 
Pipe  comiections  to  boilers,  463 
FitoMube  metefs,  water  and  steam, 

481,484 
Fitting  of  boiler  shells,  513,  617 
Plants,  modern  boiler,  309 
Platen,  thickness  o/,  ^& 
Pocahontas  coal.  Ill 
PointB  of  a  pwd  boiler,  388 
Powdered  coal   170 
Prat  induced  draft  syBt«m,  239 
Pressed  fuel,  or  briquettes,  167 
PreaaureB  allowed  on  boilers,  417,  424 
Principles,  elementary  of  boiler  econ- 

oniy,  269 
Producer-gaa,  192 

Purchase  of  coa)  on  speciG  cations,  85 
Purification  of  water,  524 
Pyrometer,  Uehling,  464 


Quality  of  steam. 
Quantity  of  heat 


1  a  body,  6 


for,  I 


Radiation,  loss  of  heat  by,  279, 290, 698 
Hailroads,  coal  consumjition  on,  621 
Railway   plant,   designing  boilers  for, 

403 
Ratbg  of  boilers,  382 
ReinforcinE  of  manholes,  438 
Repairs  of  Doileis,  393 
Report,  fonn  of,  for  a  boiler  t^et,  572 
Residuum  oil,  183 
Retarders,  240 
-Return-tubular  boiler,  344 
Rhode  Island  graphitic  coal,  98 
Riley  underfeed  stoker,  230,  640 
Bingelmann  smoke  chart,  589 
Riveted  joints,  forms  of,  418 

proportions  of,  419 
Roberta  smoke  chart,  488 

water-tube  boiler,  358 
Rogers  &  Black  water-tube  boiler,  357 
Roney  stoker,  226,  612 
Root  water-tube  boiler,  362 
Rowan  water-tube  boiler,  357 
Rust  water-tube  boiler,  367 

Safety-valve^  469 

Sampling  and  drying  coal,  562 

methods  of,  94 
Sampling  of  flue  gasea,  494,  563,  588 

steam,  563 
Sawdust  as  fuel,  175 

furnaces,  266 
t^cale,  danger  fromj  521 

effect  of,  on  efficiency,  520 

lacility  for  removal  of,  393 


Scale,  methods  of  prerention  and  re- 
moval. 522 

or  Incrustation,  518 
Scotch  Marine  boiler,  349 
Selecting  a  new  type  of  boiler,  388 
Semi-anthracite,  Sullivan  Co.,  Pa.,  100 
Separators,  steam,  478 
Setting  □!  a  horiiontal  boiler,  452 

of  boiler,  bad,  504 
Shells,  water-  and  ateam-drums,  417 
Smith  boiler,  626 

Smoke  abatement,  pn^jress  in,  210 
Smoke  chart,  Ringelmann,  589 

Roberts,  488 
Smoke  detenninationB,  methods  of,  561 
Smoke-flues  and  breecbii^o,  deei^  of 

684 
Smoke,  how  to  avoid,  209 

may  be  burned,  9 
Smoke-prevention,  success  of,  209 
Smokeless  furnace  for  Illinois  coal,  233 
Specifications  for  fuel  oils,  187,  189 

for  horizontal  tubular  boilos,  442 

for  purchaae  of  coal,  85 
Specific  heat,  4,  340 
Spontaneous  combustion  of  coal,  9S 
Starting  and  stopping  a  boiler  teat,  567, 

Staybolta,  431 

Stayed  surfaces,  rules  for,  432 
Steam-boiler,  see  Boiler 
Steam-dome^  obsolete,  462 
Steam,  dry,  identification  of,  661 
Steam  gauges,  480 
Steam-jeta  in  furnaces,  216 

tests  of,  216 
Steam  meters,  484 

properties  of,  660,  6G2 

3araUirH,  478 
.  guaUty  of,  413 

quality  of  after  30  yearn'  service,  416 
Stevens  water-tube  boiler,  352 
Stirling  water-tube  boiler,  366,  612 
Straw  as  fuel   177 
Strength  of  nveted  seams,  418 
Stokers,  advisability  of  using,  220 

mechanical,  types  of,  221 

results  of  tests  with,  632 
Storage,  deterioration  of  coal  in,  165 
Sub-bituminous  coal  and  li|cnit«,  51 
Sulphur  in  coal,  heating  vuue  of,  39 

in  fuel,  18 
Superheater,  Foster,  499 

of  Heine  boiler,  365 
Superheated  steam  in  locomotive  ser- 
vice, 655 

steam,  properties  of,  666 
Superheating  of  steam,  498 

surface,  proportions  of,  382   . 
Surface  blow-off,  476 
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Tan-buk  as  fuel,  176 
furnaces  266 

Tu  as  fuel,  190 

Taylor  underfeed  stoker,  228,  612, 632 

Temperature,  maximmn,  ca   burniiig 
carbon,  27 
maximum  of  burning  hydrogen,  28 
measurement  of,  2 
of  fire,  26,  30 
of  saaca  aependa  on  rate  of  driving, 

274 
in  furnace  and  in  flue,  307 
of  fumaoe  and  extent  of  heating 
surface,  308 

Tenneaiee  coal-field,  116 

Tests,  boiler,  A.  S.  M.  £.  code,  559 
by  Mr.  BarruB,  597 
erroneouB  coDclusions  from,  594 
evaporation,  objects  of,  557 
evaporative,  results  of,  596 
impossible  results  of,  629 
of  a  B.  &  W.  marine  boiler  with  oi] 

fud,652 
of  a  Corliaa  vertical  tubular  boiler, 

630 
of  a  locomotive,  618 
of  an  Edge  Moor  boiler,  635 
of  a  RuHt  water-tube  boiler,  630 
of  a  Thomycroft  boiler.  608 
of  a  Yarrow  boiler  with  oil  fuel,  649 
of  boilera  with  Taylor  Btokera,  632 
of  heating  value  of  coal,  141 
of  American  coals,  Lord  &  Haas,  153 
of  marine  water-tube  boilers,  605, 

611 
of  Riley  stokers,  640 
of  StirUng  boilera  of  2365  H.  P..  612 
of  Stirling  boilers  with  anthracite, 

of  two-flue  boilers,  603 

of  washed  coal,  645 

rules  for,  559 

with  anthracite,  range  of  results  in, 
623 

with  lignite,  647 

with  oOfuel,  648 
Texas  ooal-beds,  129,  137 
Thermal  Unit,  3 

Thomycroft  water-tube  boiler,  371, 608 
Tile-roof  of  furnace,  223,  664 
Transfer  of  heat,  10 
Transmission  of  heat  through  plates, 
287,326 
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Troubles  with  boilras,  SOO 
Tubes,  dimensions  of,  435 

expanded,  holding  power  of,  428 

qut^ty  ot,  415 
Tub&<pacing  in  horizontal  boila,  436 
Turf  or  peat,  172 
Two-flue  boiler,  342 

Underfeed  etokeni,  227 
Unit,  British  thamal,  3 

of  evaporation,  4 
United  Statefl,  coal  production  in,  42 
Utah  cools,  134 

Valuing    of   coals   by    teat    and    by 

analysis,  83 
Venturi  meter,  480 
Vertical  tubular  bciler,  346 
Virginia  coals,  102,  111 
Vdatile  matter,  nature  of  the,  79 

Ward  water-'tube  boiler,  357 
Washed  coal,  tests  of,  645 
Washington  coals,  134 
Water-  and  Bte&m-Bpoce,  394 
Water-grate  of  down-draft  fumac«,  219 
Water  meters,  calibrating,  577 

method  of  testing  536 

methods  for  purification  of,  638 

-softening  apparatus,  535 

space  in  a  bodeTj  395 

weifcht  of,  at  dinerent  temperatures, 
658 
Water-tube  boilera  (see  Boilera,  watei^ 
tube),  351 

cleaner,  478 
Weathered  coals,  161  , 

Weathering  of  coal,  166 
West  Virgmia  coal-^dds,  112 
Wet  steam,  foaming,  612 

tan-bark  as  fuel,  176 
Wheels  water-tube  boiler,  360 
WickcB  water-tube  boiler,  366 
Wiegand  water-tube  boiler,  354 
Wilcox  watei^tube  boiler,  366 
Win»-wall  furnace,  213 
Wood,  analysis  of,  174 

heating  ^ue  of,  174 
Wyoming  coals,  132,  160 

Yarrow  boiler,  649,  654 

Zinc  platee^  remedy  {(a  corrosion,  515 
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